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Merit raises 
+ teams = 
piecework 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

Helene Curtis announced to its employees in Novem- 
ber that 1994’s 3 % annual raise would be their last. The 
current wage structure, which includes both annual per- 
centage increases and a series of job classifications with 
different starting rates, step increases and top rates, is 
to be abolished in favor of merit pay based on “skills, be- 
haviors and performance.” 

An evaluation process will begin with an annual “de- 
velopmental discussion” which will include “360° feed- 
back.” Team members, people who hold the same posi- 
tion on the shifts before and after yours, anyone who 
regularly works with you will appraise you and comment 
on how you might become a more valuable member of 
the team. Then you and your supervisor “will set goals 
and objectives.” 

How well you meet those goals and objectives will be 
the basis for a “performance review” by the supervisor 
six months later which will decide the amount of the 
merit increase. The evaluation is to be based on individu- 
al performance and skills development, individual contri- 
bution to the team and team performance. 

My co-workers reacted immediately. Would people in 
the middle of step increases be allowed to reach the top 
rate they had been promised when they took that job? 
Would training be available? What about favoritism? “I 
don’t think it will work,” said one Black woman. “John 
(her supervisor) already has his picks and chooses.” 

Another woman saw merit pay as a way for the compa- 
ny to save money by denying raises to those who would 
have received then! automatically. A Black male co-work- 

(Continued on page 3) 


1 Blac k World 

Haiti 
de- 

politicized 

by Lou Turner 

The under-reality of Black suffering and oppression 
has disappeared behind the right wing political facade of 
Newt Gingrich’s “virtual America,” or rather the liberal 
media’s obsession with right wing political culture. Haiti 
is off the map. Rwanda is off the map. Somalia is off the 
map. Having lost its stomach for humanitarian crisis- 
mongering, the left liberal media has disappeared the 
wretched of the earth from our social consciousness. A 
look through The Nation, The Progressive, New Left Re- 
view, The New York Review of Books, etc. in the 
months following the U.S. occupation of Haiti and re- 
1 turn of ousted President Jean-Bertrand Aristide reveals 
\ a troubling depoliticization of the Haiti crisis. Why? 

Why, when the Clinton administration has begun the 
illegal forced repatriation of 4,000 Haitian refugees from 
i their illegal detention camps at the U.S. Guantanamo 
! Naval Base? This signals the resolution of the U.S.’s 
i Haitian immigration crisis, which was the principal aim 
of Clinton’s military occupation of Haiti. 

Why, when despite the fact that 5,000 of the original 
i contingent of 20,000 U.S. troops are still stationed on 
the island, political violence against supporters of 
Aristide continues? 

The U.S. military occupation has driven anti-Aristide 
paramilitary forces Underground in urban areas and into 
the countryside, making the once indiscriminate violence 
against Aristide supporters more selective and organ- 
ized. This is yet another example of the half-way meas- 
ures of the Clinton administration’s interventionist poli- 
cy which results in the intensification of existing contra- 
dictions in civil society, on the pretext of enhancing dis- 
credited U.S. power. U.S.intervention in Somalia left 
that society whirling in a new spiral of fratricidal vio- 
lence. The response of the U.S. in concert with UN and 
: French policy towards the Rwanda genocide and refugee 
crisis has created space for a fresh round of atrocities. 

However, unlike Rwanda and Somalia, where the 
more complex questions of inter- and intra-ethnic con- 
flict animate the lethal contradictions, Haiti, from the 
beginning, has been a clear-cut class struggle. So why 
didn’t the question of armed insurrection against the 
Cedras regime become a thinkable option among the 
Left here in the U.S.? As James Dunkerley asked in New 

(Continued on page 10) 





Chechens resist Yeltsin pounding 


^ Sonic of the 100,000, mostly women, Chechens who formed a 40-mile 
long-human chain to protest Russia’s invasion (above); and a group in 
Moscow' of Russian soldiers’ mothers rally against Yeltsin’s war (left). 


by Olga Domanski 

The fall of Grozny will not mark the end of Russia’s 
war on Chechnya, 1,000 miles south of Moscow in the 
Caucasus. That is not only because, from the day that 
Yeltsin sent 40,000 troops to bring the tiny secessionist 
republic under control, the Chechen people have vowed 
that, even if their capital, once home to 400,000 ethnic 
Russians and Chechens, one-third of the whole popula- 
tion, was reduced to rubble by Russian bombs and rock- 
ets, they would simply move the battle to the mountains. 
It is also because — as against the promise of Yeltsin’s 
Defense Minister, Gen. Pavel Grachev, that the war 
would be over “in one day” — the deep ramifications of 
the Russian invasion promise to be as intractable as the 
Chechen fighters immediately proved to be against seem- 
ingly impossible odds. 

From the moment the Russian troops were ordered 
into Chechnya on Dec. 11, the entire populace took up 
the defense. In remote villages even teenagers and the el- 
derly armed themselves with knives and Molotov cock- 
tails. At the end of the first week of heavy fighting 
around Grozny, some 100,000 people poured to the west- 
ern edge of the capital, to show their defiance by forming 
a 40-mile-long human chain all along the Moscow-Baku 


Highway to the border with Dagestan, where Russian 
regiments were waiting. Factory workers and women 
with infants, grandmothers in shawls and old men with 
prayer rugs, all stood in a snow storm, holding banners 
denouncing Yeltsin and proclaiming: “Chechnya will al- 
ways be free!” 

It is not only that the Chechens knew every alley of 
Grozny and could lead Russian tanks into trap after 
trap. It is not only that many of the first Russian troops 
that were sent were untrained teenage conscripts, whose 
bodies literally began to litter Grozny’s streets. Even 
when Yeltsin, a month into the war, decided to send his 
elite troops, the spetsnaz, and shells were falling on 
Freedom Square every three seconds, the Chechens 
fought on. 

What the rulers seem always to forget is that you can 
destroy a country with superior weaponxy, but to con- 
quer it you have to be there with the infantry. It is the 
people who are there and not the high-tech weaponry 
that is the key. 

YELTSIN’S U S. ACCOMPLICE 

As the carnage in Chechnya mounted week after week, 

(Continued on page 9) 


Boston women fight anti-abortion terrorism 


Boston— On Dec. 30 I was at work when my hus- 
band called to tell me a gunman had opened fire at two 
clinics where abortions are performed, killing at least 
two people. It wasn’t Florida, it was here in Brookline, 
Mass, on a busy thoroughfare. No one knew why Brook- 
line, whether it was the fact that RU-486 is being tested 
at one of the clinics, whether it was the hatred the anti- 
choice movement has for the three clinics located in such 
close proximity in that area. 

As the day went on, we learned that seven people had 
been shot— five were in the hospital and two were dead. 
There would be a vigil that night. It was bitter cold, but 
I was shaken and furious. I had used a clinic like these; I 
had done clinic defense at a clinic like these; I worked in- 
side a clinic like these. I wondered what had gone wrong. 
I went to the vigil. 

Some 400 or so people gathered in front of Planned 
Parenthood, where the first round of shooting had taken 
place. We proceeded to a synagogue down the street that 
had opened its doors to the crowd for the occasion. There 
were tears, numbness, anger. 

There were many speakers, but the one that struck me 
most was a speaker who was not present that night. A 
woman read a letter from an abortion provider, a doctor, 
who wanted to share her rage and her sorrow but felt it 
had become too dangerous to appear publicly. She had 
had only hours since the killings,, but she managed to 
chronicle the ironic history of abortion over the last dec- 
ades. 

She wrote about how she had first encountered the 
limits on women’s freedom to choose when she tried, un- 
successfully, to have an abortion as a young woman, be- 
fore Roe v. Wade. Today, as a doctor who performs abor- 
tions, she is frequently threatened and has been in- 
structed not to open large envelopes with no return ad- 
dress. She and her colleagues have been forced to adopt 
lifestyles of paranoia and self-defense. 

In hospitals, she has seen patients go unattended by 
nurses and other staff because they have had abortions. 
She knew of a woman who lay bleeding in the Emergen- 
cy Room due to post-abortion complications, and no one 
would attend to her. And although abortion is legal, 
medical schools and hospitals have effectively reduced 
access by omitting abortion from the procedures taught 
to medical students. How far have things really come 


since the time when she hadn’t been able to obtain the 
abortion she needed pre-1973? 

I went back with friends the next night, New Year’s 
Eve, to the demonstration of over 2,000 in front of the 
State House, taking place in the midst of Boston’s First 
Night celebrations. Though the State Attorney General 
came out to announce they had just caught John Salvi, 
we went not knowing whether he or some other crazy 
person would open fire on us at the rally. 

As I listened at this rally, I thought about my own life 
and wondered if experiences like mine would just become 
an historical footnote. I am pregnant now and ready to 
have a child. I feel lucky to be able to say I’m ready now, 
but that I wasn’t ready nearly a decade ago when I con- 
sidered having a baby impossible. Lucky and somehow 
privileged. 

I came of age taking abortion for granted. I know oth- 
er women do not and will not have the same choices I 
did. They are turned away by fanatics at clinics, denied 
medical coverage for abortions while poor women may 
soon be penalized for having children at all. Their health 
care providers do not perform abortions, and their state 
laws make some women have to risk far too much to get 
an abortion. 

Now we live in a time when a doctor, other health care 
workers, a woman’s partner and most of all the woman 
herself have to risk their lives for safe abortion services. 
Clinics are installing bulletproof windows, metal detec- 
tors and cameras. Some doctors are even arming them- 
selves in the wake of recent murders and other acts of 
violence. 

We have crossed a new threshold, and the future looks 
much like the past. Or worse. — Elizabeth G. 
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Anti-abortion barbarism reaches new stage 


by Terry Moon 

John Salvi Ill’s gunning down of Shannon Lowney 
and Leeann Nichols, the shooting of five others in 
Brookline, the attack on a clinic in Norfolk, and the reac- 
tion to his killing spree by his anti-abortion fanatic cro- 
nies, are not just a continuation of the escalating vio- 
lence begun 22 years ago when women won the legal 
right to abortion but a leap in barbarism. 

Don Treshman, leader of Rescue America, whose 
member Michael Griffin murdered Dr. David Gunn in 
1993, took the opportunity of this new slaughter to spew 
his “right to life” mentality. “We’re in a war,” he said. 
There have been 30 million abortions “and only five peo- 
ple [killed] on the other side, so it’s nothing to get ex- 
cited about.” 

( Woman as Reason 


When I read this, I thought of Shannon Lowney’s co- 
worker who said, “Shannon is important to the world 
because of this event; but Shannon was important to us 
every day.” But to Treshma, the murder of two women 
is “nothing to get all excited about.” He’s not the only 
“right-to-lifer” lusting for blood. 

Read Catholic ex-priest David Trosch’s letter to Con- 
gress threatening “massive killing of abortionists and 
their staffs.” See how outside Salvi’s cell fanatics’ signs 
read “John Salvi— Prisoner of War” and “God Bless 
John Salvi,” while Rev. Donald R. Spitz, director of Pro- 
Life Virginia, yelled, “Thank you for what you did.... You 
are our brother in Jesus Christ.” Hear Houston anti- 
abortion leader Daniel Ware threaten that “blood will 
run in the streets like nobody has ever seen,” if Paul Hill 
is put to death for killing a doctor and a patient escort. 

With the new right-wing climate in the U.S. after the 
Republican election sweep, these neo-fascist anti-abor- 
tion fanatics feel the time is ripe to turn their murder- 
ous rhetoric into action. 

Newt Gingrich and his Contract with [Right-Wing] 
America are a disaster for women’s freedom. He and his 
chums are rich white men who sound like neo-Nazis 
whining that they just want their own party to stick up 
for the white man. 

While Gingrich embodies retrogression, Clinton must 
take his share of responsibility. The election brought 
into sharp relief his abysmal response to the rising vio- 
lence. Clinton’s call for federal prosecutors to study clin- 
ic security was too little, too late and pathetic. 

When Attorney General Janet Reno broadcasted that 
“law enforcement does not have adequate resources to 
provide continuing protection for all threats,” she told 
anti-abortion murderers there was nothing this govern- 
ment could to do stop them. Reno’s statement is a lie. 
Federal troops could protect the 900 clinics nationwide 
offering abortion. Eleanor Smeal, president of the Femi- 
nist Majority Foundation, was on the mark when she 

Mississippi ‘genocide’ bill 
writ large for nation 

Reactionary southern white politicians from Gingrich 
on down seem to have an open invitation from that 
“moderate” southerner, Clinton, to do what they want. 
James C. Cobb, author of The Most Southern Place on 
Earth: Hie Mississippi Delta and the Roots of Regional 
Identity (1992), captured a great deal about this climate 
when he concluded, “As socioeconomic disparity and in- 
difference to human suffering become increasingly 
prominent features of American life, it seems reasonable 
to inquire whether the same economic, political, and 
emotional forces that helped to forge and sustain the 
Delta’s image as the South writ small may one day 
transform an entire nation into the Delta writ large” (p. 
333). 

Thus I read with no small shock Cobb’s account of a 
law that passed the Mississippi legislature in 1964 mak- 
ing it illegal for anyone to parent a second “illegitimate” 
child. This law, still on the books, when it was first in- 
troduced made such a birth a felony, punishable by a 
prison sentence or sterilization. After an outcry by Civil 
Rights activists, it was modified but nevertheless passed, 
making it a misdemeanor punishable by a prison sen- 
tence or fine or both. 

Today, the discussion of cutting off welfare to women 
who give birth to “illegitimate” children is so caught up 
in debates over morality that it may be hard to see as 
clearly as the Civil Rights activists did in 1964. They 
called it the “Mississippi Genocide Bill.” 

The bill came at a time when Black sharecroppers 
were replaced by mechanized cotton pickers and chemi- 
cal weed-killers. Many of these Black women and men 
joined the Civil Rights Movement, refusing to remain 
docile in the face of extreme poverty and political dis- 
franchisement. The planter/politicians who ran the state 
were all too eager to get rid of them. Suddenly the plant- 
ers lost interest in spawning more “illegitimate” child- 
workers, as they had done for 200 years— always, howev- 
er, projecting “illegitimacy” onto Black women. 

Thirty years after the Mississippi Genocide Bill, the 
hypocritical moralizing about women and “illegitimate” 
children has been so layered into the national conscious- 
ness that few oppose legislation either in state legisla- 
tures or in Congress that restricts childbearing of poor 
women while offering tax credits to “middle-class” fami- 
lies. Cobb may be right that “The Delta’s image as the 
South writ small may one day transform an entire na- 
tion into the Delta writ large.” —Laurie Cashdan 


compared the attack on women’s rights to the attack on 
the 1960s Civil Rights Movement, saying, “The last time 
this happened, we called out the National Guard.” 

The only way that will happen is if we— the move- 
ment— force them. How far this administration is from 
calling out the National Guard is seen in their inability, 
despite two decades of violence against clinics— including 
five murders and at least seven wounded in the last two 
years— to uncover any conspiracy. 

Since 1977 there have been 129 bombings and arson 
attacks at clinics, well over 200 death threats against 
doctors and clinic workers and over 600 acts of vandal- 
ism, yet the FBI can’t find a conspiracy. 

In one week in California in 1993, deadly chemicals 
were sprayed into eight clinics. Two months later the 
same thing happened to seven clinics in Chicago. In The 
New York Times Magazine of Oct. 30, 1994, a huge arti- 
cle quotes supreme misogynist and Paul Hill’s buddy, 
Roy McMillan, saying if “I were to do something like 
that [kill a doctor], I would do it clandestinely.” Days la- 
ter a Canadian doctor, frequently picketed by anti-abor- 
tion zealots, is shot in his home. 

No one who remembers the 1960s will be comforted by 
the FBI assuring us that they are devoting as much of 
their resources to finding this conspiracy as they did to 
investigating the Ku Klux Klan. They didn’t investigate 
the Klan, they watched it bomb and kill people and sabo- 
tage the Civil Rights Movement. 

What forced the government to bring out the National 
Guard that Eleanor Smeal is calling for, was the 
strength and militancy of Black people in the Civil 
Rights Movement who didn’t separate demands for pro- 
tection from their demand for “Freedom Now!” 

These neo-fascist fanatics want to use the space this 
reactionary election has created to crush women’s fight 
to control our own bodies without which we cannot be 
free. What history reveals is that the only force and Rea- 
son with the will to stop them is us. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Women at Texas Woman’s University participated in ral- 
lies and sit-ins in December protesting the school’s deci- 
sion to admit men. Wearing black armbands and cany- 
ing signs that read “Better dead than coed” and “Raped 
by the Regents,” students and professors called for the 
school to continue providing a nurturing environment 
for women. They maintained that the new admissions 
policy “is the first step that can only lead to our de- 
mise.” 

* * * 

The enslavement of Asian women in brothels is not lim- 
ited to World War II’s “comfort women” or Third World 
countries, but is alive and well in Chinatown in New 
York City. Four men and a woman were charged with 
smuggling Thai women with promises of restaurant jobs, 
then imprisoning them in a brothel behind locked doors, 
security cameras and armed guards. Their ticket to free- 
dom was sex with 400 to 500 men each. New York police 
let this hell continue for at least a month after they 
learned of it, to “help” immigration officials complete 
their investigation. 

* * * 

The Sisterhood is Global Institute is calling for interna- 
tional support to stop the violence against Rwandan 
women and children in refugee camps in Zaire and Tan- 
zania after the bloodbath in their country. While the 
women are struggling to return and begin a new life, the 
Hutu military is using them as political pawns, “terror- 
izing the refugees, stealing the little food and water they 
have and threatening those who attempt to return.” 

—Information from The Sisterhood is Global Institute 

Kaiser nurses picket 

Oakland, Calif.— Registered nurses at the huge 
HMO Kaiser Permanente held informational picket lines 
to expose Kaiser’s plans to increase profits by slashing 
one fourth of their hours as of Jan. 31. RNs are appeal- 
ing to Kaiser members to send statements of support. 
They feel the massive layoffs are coming because RNs 
act not as profiteers but as patient advocates. According 
to a local business writer, Kaiser generated an 
“astonishing $848 million in net income last year” and 
is awash in cash. One RN on the picket summed it up: 
“Kaiser’s concern is not patient care, but market share.” 

He continued, “In Oakland they already had a wave of 
layoffs in the respiratory department. They gave them a 
voluntary severance package. Those left are getting dou- 
ble time and are overworked. Now they are going after 
RNs. 

“Our education enables us to constantly monitor 
whether or not a patient’s overall health status has gone 
awry. An older patient and friend of mine just got glau- 
coma and lost a lot of his vision. He said it would never 
have happened under the old Kaiser where they gave you 
a complete checkup every year. Kaiser now is not the 
Kaiser of the 1940s when they really practiced preven- 
tive care. 

“Patients are npw going to have to fight for every bit 
of care they get. We are trying to get Kaiser to realize 
that if they don’t put the patient back in the center, it is 
going to be a disaster in the long run.” 

—Supporter 
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Demonstrators in New York City joined thousands of 
pro-choice advocates in 29 other cities in 20 states, 
on the 22nd anniversary of Roe v. Wade, to demand 
an end to the increased violence against women and 
protection for abortion clinics. 

Women, War and Peace: 
report from Jerusalem 

Jerusalem— Women peace activists from five conti- 
nents and 23 countries participated in the conference 
“Women, War and Peace: The Vision and the Strate- 
gies,” organized by the Israeli movement Of Women in 
Black. The conference, held Dec. 28-3 1, 1994, brought 
together activists to discuss what we as women can do to 
advance peace in our parts of the world. 

This was an activist conference. In addition to work- 
shops, it culminated with a mass vigil and prayer for 
peace at the outskirts of el-Hader, the Palestinian village 
in the occupied territories near which Israeli settlers are 
planning an expansion of their settlement. 

A few highlights: Hanan Aslirawi, former PLO spokes- 
person, talked about the need for women to influence the 
peace negotiations; Sara Ruddiek, internationally known 
author from New York, spoke of “revolutionizing moth- 
erhood” toward peace; Prof. Eiisabeta Donini, one of Ita- 
ly’s foremost organizers of women against war, discussed 
how women from regions not in conflict have a role in 
making peace; and Israeli Knesset members Naomi 
Chazan, Tamar Gozansky, and Anat Maor shared their 
experiences in the Israeli corridors of power. 

Particularly moving were peace activists from former 
Yugoslavia (Serbia, Croatia and Bosnia) who are helping 
victims of war in their countries. They were among the 
recipients of the Women in Black Peace Prize, awarded 
during an emotional part of the conference. Other recipi- 
ents were the Jerusalem Center for Women, the Pales- 
tinian arm of Jerusalem Link, and the Visiting Difficult 
Places Project in Italy, in which women bring support to 
women in war-torn comers of the globe. 

The Women in Black form of protest, which originated 
in Jerusalem, has become a format for' women in other 
parts of the world. Women in Black in Germany struggle 
against neo-Nazism and rising militarism; Women in 
Black in Italy seek to end the Mafia; Women in Black in 
Belgrade protest their government’s role in the ethnic 
conflict; and Women in Black in India struggle against 
Hindu fundamentalism. Women dress in black and hold 
a weekly silent vigil one hour long, carrying banners. 

Underlying the talk about strategies and actions was 
an unspoken feminist vision: a world of equality for all 
peoples; a world where political power, does riot deter- 
mine security or rights; a world where female values and 
culture are as legitimate as male Values and culture. The 
presence of this feminist vision was vividly brought 
home to me by an incident at the prayer for peace, facing 
the troops who barred our entry to el-Hader. It was hard 
to hear the words of prayers spoken softly in foreign lan- 
guages. One soldier looking on shouted:. “God can’t hear 
you; He needs more volume!” The Women responded as 
one: “She hears fine.” . i. 

Although there were high-ranking women (and aca- 
demics) in attendance, this was a conference of grass- 
roots activists at the forefront of the struggle for peace. 
It was inspiring to discover movements, to meet activ- 
ists, to learn that we share a common language of peace. 
We did not have to preface political criticism with decla- 
rations of patriotism (“I love my country, but I disagree 
with its policies...”), as we must do with our compatriots. 

If I had to think of one word to sum up the conference, 
it would be “empowerment:” knowing, that; others are 
doing what we are doing, that there is a network oi 
women and men who believe that wars never end con- 
flict. This solidarity can help us carry on the struggle. 
May women’s movements such as these be fruitful and 
multiply! 

—Gila Svirsky 

Gila Svirsky is a Woman in Black from Jerusalem and a 
conference organizer. She is board chair ofB’Tselem, an 
Israeli human rights organization that documents hu- 
man rights violations in the occupied territories. 




Dobbs turns up heat to erase union victory 


Editor’s Note: Feb. 22 marks the one-year anniversary 
of Memphis workers at Dobbs International, a worldwide 
catering company servicing airlines, returning to work 
after winning a year-long strike. Two months before 
winning their strike, the members of Teamsters Local 
667 joined other workers in Memphis and Arkansas in a 
demonstration which stopped traffic on the 1-40 bridge 
over the Mississippi River. 

Memphis, Tenn.— We won the battle, but actually 
as of day one, we’ve been in a war. We blocked the bridge 
because we needed a coming together so that we would 
know we’re not alone, to have the courage to go on. 
Then on Feb. 7, 1994, ten of us traveled to Minneapolis 
to have a conference with people from Northwest Air- 
lines which has a big contract with Dobbs in Memphis. 
When we got their support, we knew we would win. 

But now the company’s plan is to get rid of the union 
and the striking employees. The things that we went out 
for, contractually we did receive. We went out on strike 
for seniority rights and the rights of the older employees. 
The company had taken the stand that the older women 
who prepare food were no longer an asset to the compa- 
ny, By overlooking seniority they could force the senior 
employees, most of which were and still are Black wom- 
en, to lift weights of 75-100 pounds, climb in and out of 
trucks, and load airplanes. 

Border workers organize 

Tijuana, Mexico— Since NAFTA was passed, more 
and more maquiladoras [export factories] are being es- 
tablished, and not just in the border areas but all over 
the country. They come to the border areas first because 
they have the roads and services here. We know industri- 
alists don’t come here just because they love tacos. 

They come because they are not held responsible when 
they pollute, and because salaries here are so low. The 
Mexican authorities haven’t put a stop to all these viola- 
tions of law. 

We have had to do our organizing work clandestinely 
because our government doesn’t accept that this work 
should be done. If we wait for the government to do it 
for us, we will definitely be marginalized and exploited 


Now the company has taken the stand they didn’t suc- 
ceed in 1993, so ’94 was hell. .They’ve laid off senior em- 
ployees with up to six years seniority. They’re using guys 
that work in transportation with one year seniority to do 
the jobs the ladies would be doing. The flights come in 
and out at different times, and they’d take the guys and 
say, why don’t you cut up lemons and limes, which at 
one time was one woman’s job. 

Mostly the women and men stick together. The young- 
er guys don’t want to see the older ladies just thrown 
away because they know one day they’ll be old too. And 
they complain about the constant hassle they have every 
day. 

When weyvrite up grievances on these practices, just 
about every grievance, no matter how simple, winds up 
being arbitrated or deadlocked. And all of this takes 
months. People are beginning to ask, why is the compa- 
ny not living up to the contract? The blame now is being 
thrown at the union. It’s .a tactic to divide. The employ- 
ees are at a point of low morale. This is how they’re us- 
ing our own grievance procedure to break us down. 

These older ladies are tough now. They say to supervi- 
sors, “You don’t talk to me that way! I respect you and 
you respect me!” One lady said to a supervisor, “You 
may be mad we were out there on that corner, but we’ll 
do it again if we have to.” Some of these ladies have been 
there 20 years, but they wouldn’t have done that before 
the strike. It’s like something got woken up inside. 

What the company is doing is not just about labor, it’s 
about racism, which is rearing its ugly head again in the 
South: “You do not defy me. You’re Black and I’m 
white.” The big bosses are saying: I’m going to put you 
back further than you’ve been before. They have a few 
token Uncle Toms working as supervisors who are mak- 
ing $15 an hour more than us. But they’re killing us be- 
cause they’re not Black anymore, they’re white. Once we 
see that, we realize what we’re up against. 
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Harassment at Excello 

Chicago— At Excello Unlimited, we repack towels 
from overseas. We put them in plastic bags and tag them 
with little hooks to hang them on store racks. We print 
designs on towels too. Excello then ships the towels to 
Sears, Kmart, Walmart, and to hospitals. 

Management is trying to push people out because they 
don’t like to give them vacation time, in some cases four 
to five weeks. That’s why they are trying to replace the 
Black women, often with Mexican women, who they can 
pay minimum wages and give no vacation time. , 

The foreman and plant manager, Phil Noga, just sus- 
pended a lady for three days for not punching her time 
card. She forgot once before, but this punishment was 
unfair. In December one of the women with many years 
of seniority was suspended for 10 days. Noga had let a 
new woman take the experienced woman’s job and basi- 
cally she was punished for protesting. Noga sent another 
long-time employee to the laundry department te take 
somebody’s place, but he didn’t show her how to write 
up a work sheet, so naturally she did it wrong. He gave 
her a whole week off. 

Another time, a woman who works on a bag sealing 
machine was on vacation. When her vacation was over,' 
Noga was supposed to call and tell her not to come in be- 
cause they were taking inventory. He didn’t call. So she 
came to work. He sent her home without pay. You’re 
supposed to get a half day’s pay when you come in and 
there’s no work. Then in November, she was supposed to 
come back from another vacation. She has more seniori- 
ty than any of us and knows all the jobs, but he let one 
of the temporary women work and told her to stay home. 
He was just spiteful. 

Noga does get on Mexican women too. If we don’t get 
the production quota rates every hour, he writes us all 
U P- ' ' > 

Our union is the United Steelworkers. Whenever 
there’s a problem, we call our representative, R.L. Pace. 
His phone is always busy, or he’s not there, or he never 
calls back. He has also told us, “When you write a griev- 
ance, it really doesn’t mean anything.” Pace promised to 
take the December suspension into arbitration, but we 
wonder if he is just fronting. Even though that woman 
might get ten days’ back pay, the suspension will stay on 
her record. . —Fed up 


and in many cases dead, as happens so often in 
maquiladoras. It is too soon to say that we made some 
headway with our health and safety workshops, but we 
can see that some of our companeros have lost their apa- 
thy, and they speak up to defend themselves. 

The only fear we have in our organizing is retaliation 
against our companeros- The government unions are an 
industry within an industry, and if their interests are 
threatened, then they retaliate against the workers. But 
if workers 'organize themselves, and demand to learn, 
and defend their rights, then no one can stop them. 

We want to form a legal maquiladora workers’ associa- 
tion. Why shouldn’t we form independent unions that 
really defend workers? Why should we have lawyers, lead 
workers, committees or unions represent us when they 
don’t feel the same needs as a worker? —Eduardo 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

er saw it as a method of control. “My daddy told me that 
the ass you kiss to get something is the same ass you’ll 



GM quickly cedes to 6,500 on strike at AC Delco 


international headquarters of the UAW. “Just in time” 
manufacturing has caused immediate parts shortages 
and plant closings. 

For this reason the strike closed all or part of 11 parts 
and assembly plants in the United States and uanada, 
causing the layoff of 32,000 additional workers. 

More interesting than the material factors that have 
made GM vulnerable is the workers’ revolt against over- 
time and speedup even though they mean more money 
in the pockets of the workers. General Motors has never 
been able to convince its workers that what is good for 
GM is good for them. —Dan B. 


A.E. Staley lock-out- 
automation vs. solidarity 


Decatur, 111.— A caravan organized by hundreds of 
unionists and activists from the Midwest collected food, 
toys, and money and delivered them Dec. 20 to the em* 


have tokiss to keep it, so don’t start,” he warned. Flint, Mich.—lt only took three days for General battled unions here— locked-out from Staley/Tate & Lyle 

“The people who are going to be hurt are the ones who Motors to come to terms with the 6,700 members of 311(1 011 strike against Caterpillar and against Fire- 

don’t want to do anything,” another woman pointed out. UAW Local 651 who went on strike at the AC Delco Sys- stone/Bridgestone. After the visitors and Decaturites un- 

Who are these people? They are primarily older women terns Flint East Plant. The autoworkers struck at 10 loaded the vehicles, they were treated to a banquet at the 

who for years sat on hard stools, jammed up against a .m. on Wednesday, Jan. 18, the union and the company Staley workers union hall, featuring solidarity messages 

lines with mo proper work stations built into them, backs reached a settlement at about 8 p.m. on Friday, and the 311(1 some remarkable homemade dishes, 

aching,* feet swelling, putting bottles on the line and local union members ratified the agreement by a margin One of the Staley families on hand had just returned 

screwing pumps and caps on bottles by hand. These over 90% at 1 p.m. on Sunday. The new accord provides from Grayson, Ky., where they had visited Cook Family 

women— and the day laborers who worked beside for GM to hire 907 new workers at the plant by July Foods workers on strike (see N&L, Dec. 94, p. 3). While 

them— built this company but, with the introduction of 1996. GM also agreed to invest $72 million in the compa- many Staley people remarked that they didn’t want to 

automation and team concept, people who perform that n y in order to produce new products. Unspecified health 333 this become an annual event— the holiday caravan 

type 6f numbing, repetitive labor are being told that it’s and safety issues and limits on outsourcing were also re- was the second since the Staley lock-out began 18 

not enough. 1 solved. An agreement reached last February had provid- months earlier — they would never accept Staley’s “last 

I substituted on one of the antique lines for a day a ed for hiring 500 new workers and investing $19.3 mil- and final offer” of work rules which would virtually con- 

few, weeks ago. The operator, an older woman, lifted a lion in the complex. It would have been much cheaper trol their lives. — News & Letters participant 

box of pumps. “Let the guy (the stock worker whose re- fo r GM to honor the first agreement. • 

sponsibihty it is under the old system of job classifies- The AC Flint East plant manufactures air meters, Staley told us, on the day of the caravan, that they 

tions to supply pumps to the line) do that,” one of the spark plugs, fuel filters, oil filters, air filters, fuel pumps, were spending $20 million to modernize the plant and 

packers told her. The operator looked at the other worn- cruise controls and instrument panels for GM cars and they would cut 760 jobs down to 225. We knew that add- 

an and said, "You’ll have to do this too if you want a trucks. It is the sole source for air meters for the major- ing a new wet mill for grinding com has been in the 

raise:”' 1 w {/'■ Hi ity of GM engines and a major source of parts for instru- works for some time. They needed the contract they are 

This tighter tie between the personal pecuniary inter- ment panels. trying to shove down our throats to modernize the plant, 

ests of the worker and the interests and aims of capita) Much of the dispute centered around whether the Now they are trying to make the public think they don’t 

was one of the reasons that Karl Marx in the 1860s de- workers would be hired from a pool of friends and family need to negotiate with us. 

dared piece work to be “the form of wages most in har- members of workers at the plant, or from laid-off em- Everyone knew that eventually they were going to 

mony with the capitalist mode of production.” “Given ployees from other plants. The UAW is refusing com- have to modernize. When the Staley family had it, they 

piece-wage,” he wrote in Capital, “it is naturally the per- ment on the specific issues involved in the strike, but it took the money generated by the Decatur facility down 

sonal interest of the laborer to strain his labor-power as is believed to involve health and safety violations, line to Tennessee to build a modem plant there. Even with a 

intensely as possible; this enables the capitalist to raise speedups, and outsourcing as well as GM’s failure to modem plant there, this plant produced more because 

more easily the normal degree of intensity of labor.” honor the earlier agreement. the people up here knew their jobs. Down there they had 

Doesn’t merit pay, this 1990s wage-form, function the There were five similar strikes at GM plants in 1994, that team crap, 
same way? Helene Curtis intends to reward employees at Buick City in Flint, a truck plant in Shreveport, La., a Automation doesn’t necessarily mean you have to 

who become “multi-skilled proactive team members,” parts plant in Dayton, Ohio, the GM twhniral center in throw out all your workers. Technology is technology, 

who “work with ever-changing technology’ and “solve Warren, Mich., and a parts plant in Anderson, Ind. Also, But it doesn’t mean workers aren’t needed. They are 

problems through Total Quality Management and Statis- General Motors averted a strike at a truck plant in Flint just trying to make people do more work, 

tical Process Control.” That sounds like intensification by agreeing to start production of crew Cab pickup trucks It’s like this cartoon I remember— the guy in it was 

of labor to me. No more waiting for stock workers, fork- on Jan. 23 which requires hiring over 600 workers. using his hands, his nose, and everything else to work, 

lift drivers or maintenance mechanics to do their jobs; Unlike Ford and Chrysler, GM produces many of its And they want so many people unemployed that if they 

everything is your job. Make the decisions, fix the prob- own small parts. As with the Buick City strike in 1994, have someone who hits 40, they’re fired and they can’t 

lems, eliminate downtime, and why isn't this line run- the manufacture of a few critical parts needed in many do anything about it. But it’s going to come around. Kids 

ning? This merit pay scheme suits the interests of mod- assembly plants has given a local union leverage it would aren’t going to work for nothing anymore. They are real- 

em capital very well. not have otherwise, not only against GM, but against the izing that they are being used. — Koad warrior 
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A new divide in Marxism 
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from the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUIMANIST 
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Editor’s note: This winter marks the 40th anni- 
versary of the birth of News and Letters Commit- 
tees— an event precipitated by the breakup of Corre- 
spondence, an organization headed by C.L.R. James, 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and Grace Lee between 1951 
and 1959. The emergence of a sharp conflict within 
Correspondence Committees over the analysis of po- 
litical events and the role of Marxism— with James 
and Lee on one side and Dunayevskaya on the oth- 
er-led, by early 1955, to a new divide in Marxism 
itself. We here reprint excerpts of Dunayevskaya’ s 
speech to the founding conference of News and Let- 
ters Committees, delivered shortly after the split, in 
April 1955. The full document can be found in The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection (Wayne State Uni- 
versity Archives of Labor History and Urban Af- 
fairs), microfilm #2410-29. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Marxist-Humanism 
We are gathered here for an historic occasion. The 
history is not out of any book. It will first be made here 
when the decision to issue a paper under our own power 
will have proven what has been evident for the past two 
months— that is to say, that the workers themselves are 
taking the leadership in establishing their own paper 
and building their own organization. Its start was this: 
When faced with a split on the part of the majority of the 
intellectuals, the worker-leaders and the workers in the 
ranks, instead of retreating, said: “Good, we’ll go it 
alone because we know that other workers will soon join 
us. Starting from scratch all over again may be hard, but 
at least this paper will have our purpose.” 

That is a very different attitude than what seemed to 
be the case when the struggle first burst into the open 
and the feeling of the proletarians seemed to be, “Not 
another factional struggle! I don’t know that I could go 
through another split.”... 

On the face of it this may seem to be of concern to no 
one but those involved, much less any substantial part of 
the working class. The opposite is the case. 

The objective truth is that so total is the crisis of pres- 
ent-day society; so fed up are the working people— and I 
am including among them not alone the rank-and-file 
workers but the Negroes, the women, the youth and 
even the middle class that has no connection with any of 
the two bureaucracies, American and Russian, fighting 
for world power— so fed up, I repeat, are the working 
people with the present system of production where they 
are nothing but cogs in a machine: with the labor bu- 
reaucracy whose main concern is how to discipline labor 
whenever it strikes out on its own; and with the present 
administration which is daily blundering into war; so ut- 
terly in revolt are they against all this that it would take 
very little to unloose a torrent which would change all 
relations, beginning with the relations of men to men at 
the point of production. 

There is only one thing that is holding back the tor- 
rent and that is the lack of confidence workers have in 
themselves, that they and they alone can do it. 

The story of what happened to this small organization 
where the workers suddenly found themselves in the 
lead, and set their own course, whether in the leadership 
or in the ranks, is of the greatest concern to the workers 
as a whole for only the confidence in themselves will 
break the stranglehold of all leaders, including radical 
groupings who are always ready to tell the workers what 
they should do and never listening to workers, what they 
want done. 

In this category of radical groupings not Ustemng to 
workers either on the outside or in their own organiza- 
tion must now be included the former National Editorial 
Board majority and he who instigated the action, C.L.R. 
James... 

We had previously made the American working class 
the foundation of all our thinking and perspectives not 
alone on the national scene, but as the axis of world per- 
spectives. 

It had nothing to do with anything subjective, just be- 
cause we were American, that is. It had deep objective 
roots. 

The American working class was the most technically 
advanced. It was the most militant in wildcats, with the 
greatest experience in fighting the labor bureaucracy. It 
was the only advanced industrial proletariat that was 
not shackled down either by the one-party state or the 
mass parties like the Labor Party in England and the 
Communist Party in France and Italy which held the 
working class in a stranglehold. The only other place, we 


argued, where no mass parties shackle the masses and 
the only obstacle to workers taking matters into their 
own hands, was Africa. That is why the Kenya situation 
can teach us so much. 

But Africa has no great industrial working class and 
we would therefore again be confronted even on a graver 
scale than in Russia, with a proletariat of an industrially 
undeveloped country taking power and not being able to 
put into practice the need that the population “to a 
man” run production and the state. And Africa was not 
as strategically placed in world affairs as was the U.S. So 
that the American development was integral not alone to 
America but to the world... 

The inescapable theoretical corollary to James’ “new 
politics” is the conception that the American working 
class is backward. They are trying to sneak it. Watch 
how it is coming in by the back door. 

Ever since her return from Europe, Grace Lee had 
been saying that it is not up to us, but Europe “to de- 
fend Marxism”— from there, not from me, should come 
the book on Marxism. 

Why give up our position, first established in 1941 and 
re-established in 1951 and periodically thereafter, that 
each generation must reinterpret Marxism for itself, and 
we are the natural ones to do it? 

This is not just a theoretical question. Watch. 

The decision to publish Correspondence we proudly 
hailed as proof that we were one group that started not 
with theory, but with the results of theory. 

The very method of publication, not from a center but 
by local committees, we pointed out is a blow to 
bureaucratism, the belief that only the educated can 
write, edit, publish. 

This venture has uncovered the talents not alone of 
workers-leaders as editor and chief worker journalist,, 
but writers from the deepest layers such as Jerry Keg g 
on the labor page, and Ethel Dunbar on the Negro page. 
But suddenly our erstwhile colleagues are ready to scut- 
tle this at the drop of a hat, or I should have said the flip , 
of a pen, from James. 

Now the truth is they wouldn’t have found it quite so 
easy to take with them some good rank and filers if dur- 
ing this period we had alongside of this paper the book 
which has always been the foundation of any serious 
working class' movement for the past 100 years. Not for 
pedantic reason, but because that is at the very root of 
all our activity, theoretical and practical, let us stop for a 
moment and see how America helped shape Marx’s 
Capital. It is in truth the working class preparation for 
their own actions as their action is for his theories. 

Marx, as you know, was a German and early in his 
youth broke with bourgeois society. He is the founder of 
modem socialism and contains within himself the three 
main strands of 19th century thought. 

Each of these however he incorporated into his system 
in a new, a proletarian way. For example, regarding the 
classical political economy which finally recognized that 
it was labor that was the source of all wealth, he added: 
Not labor, but the living laborer. What Marx insisted 
was that once you put the worker in the center of your 
thoughts, as he is in fact the center of production, you 
will see at once that you are dealing not with things like 
wages and profits, but with relations of production, rela- 
tions of men at the point of production. And it is there 
where everything must be tom from the roots up if you 
wish to overcome crisis. Only the working class control 
of production can do that. 

So after the manifestos and the 1848 revolutions in 
Europe, Marx returns to study and write a book on eco- 
nomics. But even the genius of Marx had the limitation 
of all intellectuals, and that is that they can resolve prob- 
lems only in their heads, whereas where it is necessary 
to solve them is in life. Until the workers themselves 
would show the form of revolt it was impossible to solve 
even “simple” theoretical problems. 

That is the core of Marxism which is a theory of the 
liberation of labor from all tyranny and that is why it is 
not a theoretical question merely. And Capital, hard as 
Marx worked at it, could not take shape until the work- 
ers were once more on the move, which was begun with 
the great divide in mid-19th century— the Civil War in 
the United States. 

It is. only then when Capital takes shape and it is only 
out of the actual struggles of the workers for the short- 
ening of the working day that the basic foundation of 
the historic section of Capital is laid. Right into Capital 
Marx brings in the early trade union in the U.S. follow- 
ing the Civil War which phrased the whole question of 
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the working day correctly, instinctively, what it took him 
so many years to work out. 

At the present time with Automation being at its most 
advanced stage here, and the American proletariat being 
least encumbered by mass parties which shackle it— and 
therefore the spontaneous outbursts, which are sure to 
come, will first reveal the full stage of liberation from 
capitalism and the establishment of a new society— there 
is no better climate to restate the fundamentals of Marx- 
ism than here. 

The Resident Editorial Board feels it is time we put a 
definite date for that work— a year from now. It will be 
done as a collective effort.* 

Another central activity will, of course, be the news- 
paper. A paper that is not just “for” workers but by the 
workers, that aims to be a weapon in the class struggle, 
must have more workers than those in this room, and 
. not only as readers, but writers, editors, distributors, fi- 
nanciers. It must be their weapon, and their total out- 
look in opposition to that of the capitalists, the labor bu- 
reaucrats, the planners, the leaders, totally theirs and 
interested in everything. 

For the doctor, the lawyer, the professor, the writer, 
the historian, each stands in a certain relationship to the 
working class and must enter as part of this paper. Once 
the class basis is firmly laid, they not only have a place 
in it— nowhere else can they find a solution to their own 
problems. The crisis of society is total and includes all 
but the bureaucracies fighting for world power... 

It is not true that, because our principle is that what 
the average man says is what is important and we create 
a forum for him, we have no other function. 

We are not out to lead or order others about and write 
programs for them to carry out. 

But we have a function. It is to clarify workers’ poli- 
tics. We don’t only talk and listen to workers. We intro- 
duce subjects to them. We give a logical organization to 
their instincts, impulses, gripes, desires. 

Thus the page which carries the worker’s story carries 
other workers’ stories and he sees his problem is not an 
individual one. And the next page carries an editorial, or 
“Two Worlds” contains a page of history, or the front 
page lead article, which, while based on what interests 
the worker, takes him a step further than his own 
thoughts led him to. So that this logical organization of 
his impulses, this form in which his articles afe printed, 
gives the story he tells a new quality. ; | i ; . < , /■: 

The new quality is our contribution and he recognizes 
it ss such, for fee espeflesees a development in feiinself 
which disentangles his proletarian instincts from some 
of the bourgeois ideas that cling to it because he lives in 
this society... ; 'U.- 

In a word, workers must take the lead in building 
their own organization and its paper, and it must begin 
right here with talk as to how; you mean to do it, and the 
day after you adjourn. Workers taking the lead in every 
aspect of the work, from getting a hall to speaking in it, 
has to be our foundation. 

You know the last thing anybody ever talked about in 
the other group is building the organization. You would 
think that because we broke with the concept of a party 
to lead and thirst for no such thing, that therefore there 
is no reason for our being. 

It is time surely we broke with this concept for with- 
out breaking with it we will be as isolated as they and as 
doomed to failure... 

We are a serious group and we mean biisiness. The 
point is to get down to it. The historic necessity of a 
group like ours not out “to lead” but' only to clarify 
workers politics is not in history alone, .nor in the fact 
that we will bring Marxism theoretically up td date, but 
in the daily class struggle, beginning with the form of 
our own committees and the paper.. .I'm sure everyone 
has thought hard since the break of what we mean, has 
many thoughts of how to build. Let’s begin there. 


* This refers to the book-in-progress which jivoidfi become, by 
1957, Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today— the 
first book-length study of the humanism of Mari. 
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Is Marx’s critique of capitalism still valid? 


by Peter Hudis 


Time, Labor and Social Domination: A Reinterpretation 
of Marx’s Critical Theory, by Moishe Postone (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993). 

The meaning of the new reality which has emerged 
with the collapse of the Communist regimes, the decline 
of socialist movements worldwide and the alleged move 
from a “Fordist” model of standardized mass production 
to a “post-industrial information era” has confounded 
thinkers on both the Left and Right. Reality has changed 
so fast and unexpectedly that many feel as if the floor 
has come out from under them. Yet most pundits agree 
on one point: that Marx’s critique of capitalist produc- 
tion has become increasingly irrelevant. 

The value of this book, written by a critical theorist in- 
fluenced by the Frankfort School, is that it takes the ex- 
act opposite approach. Moishe Postone argues that we 
are now facing the living embodiment of what Marx 
traced out theoretically in his Grundrisse and Capital. 

Postone’s approach centers on a critique of the central 
premise of what he calls “traditional Marxism”: the no- 
tion that private property and the market are the defin- 
ing features of capitalism. This, he shows, was not 
Marx’s view at all. 

To Marx the defining feature of capitalism is that la- 
3or assumes the form of value. The value-form of labor 
loes not depend on the market or private property, but 
rather on the reduction of the concrete dimension of la- 
)or to an abstract, routinized kind of activity through 
;he medium of socially necessary labor time in the pro- 
luction process. Whether surplus-value is appropriated 
>y the state or the market is of secondary importance; 
:apitalism exists wherever labor becomes reduced to an 
ibstract, value-creating activity. 

Capitalism’s trajectory is therefore to assume ever- 
nore impersonal and abstract forms of domination. The 
mergence of a high-tech Western capitalism increasing- 
y characterized by “virtual reality" in the media, arts 
tnd political life can thus be seen as a logical outcome 
if the value-form of labor traced out by Marx. 

The growth of abstract forms of domination, Postone 
totes, reaches the point where capitalism can no longer 
ie directly controlled by either private entrepreneurs or 
he state. In this sense, “far from demonstrating the vic- 
oiy of capitalism over socialism, the recent collapse of 
actually existing socialism’ could be understood as signi- 
jring the collapse of the most rigid, vulnerable and op- 
ressive form of state-interventionist capitalism.” 

tOLE OF LABOR IN SOCIETY 

To Postone the reason so many view the market and 
rivate property as defining features of capitalism is that 
hey have what he calls a “transhistorical” view of labor. 
By this he means that “Marxists” have taken for 
ranted that labor as an instrumental activity, into 
rhich all social relations are ultimately dissolved, is the 
atural, species-essence of humanity— when such labor 
ctually characterizes capitalism alone. Only in capital- 
im, he insists, does labor become the medium through 
hich all social relations must pass. 

This is because only in capitalism does labor have a 
ual character, as expressed in the division between con- 
•ete and abstract labor. As concrete labor becomes 
aunded into abstract labor through socially necessary 
ibor time, an undifferentiated, abstract, “universal” 
irm of activity emerges which defines all forms of hu- 
lan interaction. 

Therefore, those “Marxists” who pose industrial la- 
»r as the essence , of socialism unknowingly elevate 
hat Marx viewed as the core of capitalism into the 
principle” of the “new society." 

While Postone’s critique of those who fail to grasp the 
istoric specificity of Marx’s concept of value-producing 
bor— which ranges from orthodox Marxists to non- 
arxists like Habermas— is on target, it is hardly origi- 
•d. Marxist-Humanists long ago showed that labor as- 
imes the form of value only in capitalism. 

But Postone goes further, arguing that any effort to 
>se labor as a socially constitutive activity necessarily 
ads to posing the market and private property as the 
fining features of capitalism. But this gets him into 
ouble with Marx, beginning with the Economic-Philo- 
■phical Manuscripts etft‘844. 

In 1844 Marx pqsed alienated labor as the hallmark of 
pitalism. Yet he also spoke of labor in a second, 
inalienated sense: as “conscious, purposeful activity,” 
uch he called humanity’s “species-being.” Since Marx 
ised labor as a socially constitutive activity indepen- 
nt of the capitalist value-form, Postone accuses him of 
tving a “transhistorical” view of labor in 1844 which 
i later dispensed with in Capital. 

But Postone here falls into a logical contradiction. If 
ranshistorical” views of labor necessarily lead to pos- 
% private property and the market as the defining fea- 
res o.f capitalism, then Marx’s “transhistorical” view 
labor in 1844 must mean he did so too. Yet he clearly 
1 not. Marx made it crystal clear in 1844 that private 
operty and the market is a result of alienated labor, 
t the other yvay around. 

Marx’s position in 1844 was no different than in Capi- 
, where he also referred to labor as “purposeful activi- 
’ and “the universal condition for the metabolic inter- 
don between man and nature.” In both 1844 and Cap- 
1 Marx was distinguishing between two kinds of labor, 
ie is the instrumental kind of labor so evident in capi- 
ism, where everything is reduced to “having.” 
fhe other is the unfoldment of the richness of human 
isuousness. “The forming of the five senses,” Marx 
ote in 1844, “is a labor of the entire history of the 
rid down to the present." In this sense “for socialist 



man the entire so-called history of the world is nothing 
but the creation of man through human labor.” 

This notion of labor refers neither to an ahistoric hu- 
man essence nor to an “instrumental” mode of labor 
which “comes into its own” under capitalism. It rather 
refers to how alienated labor is confronted by the subjec- 
tivity of the corporeal, sensuous individual who is in 
need “of a totality of human manifestations of life.” 

Marx’s concept of humanity’s “species-being” is the 
conceptual lens for grasping what escapes those whose 
minds are imprinted by the commodity-form— the for- 
mation, in the struggle against alienation, of the human- 
ism of the laborer in her/his effort to become whole 
through “conscious, purposeful activity.” 

Yet it is precisely this 
dimension which Postone 
seeks to remove from 
Marxism. He is so over- 
burdened with the way 
“traditional Marxism” 
has fetishized relations of 
distribution by failing to 
grasp the historic 
specificity of value-creat- 
ing labor that he wants to 
eliminate any notion of la- 
bor as a socially constitu- 
tive activity— even when 
it contains a vision of new 
human relations. As a re- 
sult we get a subject-less 
“imminent critique” 
which, in the name of 
avoiding the errors of 
“traditional Marxism,” 

shares with it an aversion to confronting the actual hu- 
man dimension. 

CAPITALISM WITHOUT A SUBJECT 

This is expressed in Postone’s view that Marx did not 
root his categories either in class struggle or in the work- 
er as subject of revolution. He even assumes that posing 
the worker as subject necessarily entails a 
“transhistorical” view of labor which fetishizes the mar- 
ket and private property! 

Postone makes this unexamined assumption by equat- 
ing the proletariat with the alienated form of its laboring 
activity. Since the proletariat cannot be separated from 
the value-form of its labor, he argues, to critique capital- 
ism from the standpoint of the proletariat is to pose the 
content of the value-form as the aim of liberation. It ap- 
parently has not occurred to Postone that there is a dif- 
ference between the content of the value-form and the 
human content of the laborer who breaks from it. Nor 
has it occurred to him that at historic turning points 
workers have challenged the very mode of labor in cen- 
tering their struggle on the question, “What kind of la- 
bor should man/woman perform?” 

Postone sees none of this, for class struggle to him is 
only concerned with the unequal distribution of prod- 
ucts of labor. He removes class from any internal con- 
nection to the value categories and then tries to read this 
into Marx, by “reinterpreting” Capital through the eyes 
of Marx’s Grundrisse. 

But Marx’s Capital is very different from the 
Grundrisse. Though it is a key work, the Grundrisse was 
written in the quiescent 1850s when the masses were 
not in motion; therefore, the role of revolutionary sub- 
jectivity is not as tightly tied into the value categories as 
in Capital, which was written under the impact of the 
Civil War in the U.S. and the struggles to shorten the 
working day. 1 

Yet Postone makes no distinction between Capital 
and the Gmndrisse. He centers his approach on a pas- 
sage of the Grundrisse where Marx spoke of how the re- 
placement of workers by machines reaches the point 
where “Labor no longer appears to be included within 
the production process; rather, the human being comes 
to relate more as watchman and regulator to the pro- 
duction process...instead of being its chief actor.” 

In the 1960s Herbert Marcuse used this passage to ar- 
gue that the replacement of workers by automated pro- 
duction means we have entered a “one-dimensional” so- 
ciety. To his credit, Postone rejects Marcuse’s approach, 
arguing that capitalism remains a system fraught with 
internal instability and crisis. 

Nevertheless, Postone’s interpretation of this passage 
shares a defect common to Marcuse’s position: he thinks 
Marx is talking about the laws of existing capitalism, 
when Marx is in fact discussing the effects of “the au- 
tomaton” when production is no longer based on value. 
By confusing Marx’s discussion of “a higher phase of 
communism” wherein freedom arises “outside the 
sphere of material production” with the laws of existin g 
society, Postone thinks he has found confirmation for 
his view that Marx did not pose proletarian subjectivity 
as internal to the law of motion of modern society. 

A NEGATIVE DIALECTIC 

Though it appears only in the form of a “cursory out- 
line,” Postone tries to ground his argument in a view of 
the dialectic. He especially focuses on Hegel’s concept of 
the “Absolute.” To Postone Hegel’s “Absolute” is that 
which unfolds as the result of its own development; it is 
the self-moving substance which “grounds itself.” It is 


therefore “subject”— a self-referential, self-grounded en- 
tity. 

Postone notes that Marx saw capital as a self-moving 
substance which likewise “grounds itself,” since it is 
“self-expanding value”: “Capital, as analyzed by Marx, 
is a form of social life with metaphysical attri- 
butes— those of the absolute subject.” He concludes that 
Marx used Hegel’s Absolutes to say that capital, not the 
worker, is the “subject.” 

This implies the rejection, not just of the proletariat, 
but also the subjectivity of philosophy. Postone notes 
that capital, as self-expanding value, is a' “totalizing,” 
abstract universal which absorbs human contingency 
into itself. Since philosophy centers on universal catego- 
ries of cognition, to Postone it is likewise a “totalizing,” 
abstract universal. He therefore infers that the very idea 
of a total philosophy expresses the capitalist value-form. 

Though he differs with him in other respects, 
Postone’s peculiar reading of “dialectics” rests upon a 
direct application of Georg Lukacs’ thesis, articulated in 
The Young Hegel, that “extemalization” or alienation is 
the “central philosophical theme” of Hegel’s dialectic 
and Marx’s appropriation of it. But there are major prob- 
lems with this position. Though alienation is a central 
theme in Hegel, no less central is his concept of the tran- 
scendence of alienation. 


Multiracial rally during L.A. rebellion, 1992. 


Yet, Postone, like Lukacs before him, ignores this di- 
mension of Hegel in order to argue that Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes express the logic of abstract, value-creating labor 
under capitalism. The deficiencies of this one-sided read- 
ing of Hegel become clear when Postone tries to impose 
it upon the categories of Capital. 

THE ABSTRACT AND THE CONCRETE 

We see this from chapter 1 of Capital, where Marx dis- 
cussed the dual nature of the commodity-form. The com- 
modity-form is no mere “mental abstraction,” let alone a 
“l. > thingness.” As the unity-in-difference of use-value 
and exchange-value, the commodity-form contains the 
material body of value as well as the abstraction of value 
from all materiality. 

Marx expressed this in his “Marginal Notes on Wag- 
ner”: “According to Mr. Wagner, use-value and ex- 
change value are to be derived at once from the concept 
of value, not as with me, from a concretum, the com- 
modity.... neither ‘value’ nor ‘exchange value’ is the sub- 
ject of my work, but rather the commodity.” 

The importance of this lies in the fact that although 
the value of a commodity has nothing to do with its 
physical properties— since its value is determined by the 
amount of socially necessary labor time needed to pro- 
duce it— the commodity-form is not utterly lacking in 
materiality. As the unity of use-value and value, which 
expresses the unity of concrete and abstract labor, the 
commodity-form contains an internal tension between a 
“logic of abstraction” and concrete contingency. By mak- 
ing the commodity-form; and not value, the subject mat- 
ter of Capital, Marx was able to trace out abstract forms 
of value-creating labor without ever losing sight of the 
side of the concrete human dimension. 

This comes out in the open in the famous section on 
the “Fetishism of Commodities.” The reduction of con- 
crete to abstract labor reaches the point where living la- 
bor seems detachable from the living person; we are in 
the realm of* the “non-sensuous sensuous.” The value- 
form now assumes a “ghostly” character, starts to 
“dance on its own initiative,” and becomes an “autono- 
mous figure endowed with a life of its own,” said Marx. 
With commodity fetishism we have reached capitalism’s 
self-referential, self-grounded “Absolute.” 

Yet precisely because the secret of the fetish lies in the 
commodity-form itself, in the “peculiar social character 
of the labor which produces it,” the all-enveloping mist 
of commodity fetishism can only be penetrated, Marx in- 
sisted, by “freely associated labor.” In countering the 
value-form to a totally different kind of self-referential, 
self-grounded activity which emerges from within to up- 
root it— “freely associated labor”— Marx splits Hegel’s 
Absolute into two. As Raya Dunayevskaya showed, this 
is both a return to Hegel and a break from him, as “free- 
ly associated labor” is an “Absolute” based not on a de- 
humanized “logic of abstraction” but rather on concrete, 
human corporeal sensuousness. 2 

But just as Postone sees the dialectic one-sidedly, as 
only expressive of alienation, so he reads commodity fe- 
(Continued on page 9) 


1. Raya Dunayevskaya’s tracing of the impact of these and oth- 
er struggles on the writing of Capital is indispensable for com- 
prehending its dialectic. See Marxism and Freedom, from 
1776 until today, especially Part HI: “Marxism: the Unity of 
Theory and Practice.” 


2. For Dunayevskaya’s discussion of the impact of Hegel’s dia- 
lectic on Marx’s Capital, see “A Decade of Historic Transforma- 
tion: From the Grundrisse to Capital” in Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
as well as her expanse of writings on the subject in The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection— Mandst-Hnmanism: A Half Cen- 
tury of its World Development, available on microfilm from 
the Wayne State Labor Archives in Detroit, Mich. 
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GINGRICH AND COMPANY: PHASE II 
OF REAGAN’S RETROGRESSION 


To me, 1994 was a lot like 1984. 1 nev- 
er fully understood what Raya 
Dunayevskaya meant then by the con- 
cept of “Reagan Retrogression” and the 
“Changed World” we live in, until the 
new speaker of the House Gingrich said 
he considers his emergence to be merely 
“Phase II of the Reagan Revolution.” 
He is right, except Raya accurately called 
it not “revolution” but retrogression. 

There are plenty of examples of Or- 
well’s “1984” everywhere. Newtonian 
politicians will piously lament the 
“breakup of the family,” while support- 
ing that breakup by punishing mothers 
who want to take care of their families. 
Add to that how Clinton wants to imple- 
ment his newfangled “family values pro- 
gram” which says find a job in two years 
or you’re out. The welfare issue of 1994, 
which comprises 1% of our national 
budget, has received 99% of the blame 
from our “new thinking” Congress, 
while in only one day that same amount 
is raised to “prop up the peso.” We have 
increasingly moved into a netherworld 
where goods and products are able to 
move freely in a “global free market,” 
while we have discriminated against cer- 
tain children precisely because they are 
seen as “foreign.” 

One does not have to begin as a revo- 
lutionary to see the true nightmare of 
our 1984/1994 society. 

Htum Lin 
Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

Let us hope the Republicans will only 
get themselves into trouble if they insist 
on interpreting the election results as an 
expression of popular support for their 
policies. Surely they know that today ev- 
eryone votes against a candidate, not for 
his/her opponent. 

Ivan Bachur 
Warren, Mich. 

* * * 

We never were taught labor history in 
school. If working people knew what 
conditions were like at the turn of the 
century, people would know what we’re 
in for and would be up in arms about it. 
The turn of the century was' full of hor- 
ror stories like federal troops- being 
called out against the unions. It’s going 
to happen again. 

Dominick’s supermarkets had a help 
wanted ad— $6 an hour. How can people 
live on that? What does it mean that 
they can get away with paying such pov- 
erty wages? The next thing the Republi- 
cans will say is that child labor laws are 
big government interference. 

G.K. 

Chicago 

* * * 

I had to laugh when I saw how appro- 
priately the spelling checker on my com- 
puter Wanted to change “Gingrich” to 
“Jingoish.” 

Computer literate 
IUinois 

» * * 

Structuralism may sound like stuffy 
academese, but it has won over Newt 
Gingrich. He believes that some new 
words will change what we think about 
reality! Gingrich has hired “corporate 
psychotherapist” Morris R. Shechtman 
to help convince Americans that they 
truly want Congress’s retrogressive 
agenda. He suggests that by substituting 
“caregiving” for welfare, the public will 
take it as paternalism and long to see it 
ended. Will we soon hear the poor are 
“food abusers” or “stress deprived”? 
How will he sell OSHA cuts? Are work- 
ers “overly long-lived”? For clean-air 
cuts, will we consider ourselves “breath- 
ing dependent”? 

Shechtman is so good at pulling the 
wool over eyes that he told company ex- 
ecs that they can’t keep employees by 
“throwing money at them...People won’t 
stay in dysfunctional cultures.” When 
was the last time a boss threw money at 
you? Okay, but what about “dysfunc- 
tional cultures”? Maybe he has to throw 
in some truth to make the lies work! 

Jim Mills 
Chicago 

* * * 

With Mr. Gingrich and Company now 
in the saddle, the N&L Editorial Board 
must have its hands full. Your letter box 
must be jammed with a flood of mail and 
your phone must be ringing off the wall! 
In a strange way, I consider some of 
their openly declared policies a blessing 


in disguise because they are bound to 
speed up the destabilization of the whole 
system. Exposing their anti-democratic 
doctrines is bound to mobilize the 
masses sooner or later. We are living in 
tragic but exciting times, and it is good 
to know there are those like N&L who 
are still fighting. 

LaszloGati 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Readers’ Views 



ISRAELI 

PALESTINIAN 

DIALOG 


As part of the attempt to have peace 
dialogues, the Israeli Islamic fundamen- 
talist leader was invited to speak at a 
meeting sponsored by the “Gush Sha- 
lom,” an activist Israeli peace group. His 
performance reminded me of Jimmy 
Swaggart, though in different words and 
manners. His cordial manner was be- 
cause he sees in democracy the path to 
reach political power. But when, in his 
enthusiasm, he shifted from local 
grounds to international ones such as 
Algeria and Afghanistan (all in the name 
of democracy), it was a little too much 
for me. When I asked my simple ques- 
tion— whether he is for separation of 
State and Religion— it was enough to 
uncover his undemocratic views. He 
preaches to be tolerant to Jews so long 
as they accept his rights in accordance to 
his views, similar to those Jewish zealots 
in the territories who claim they do not 
hate Arabs so long as they know their 
place. 

Israeli Humanist 
Tel Aviv 


In the December “Our Life and 
Times” column Kevin A Barry and 
Mary Holmes observe: "Israel has also 
closed off Gaza in response to funda- 
mentalist terrorist attacks, causing un- 
employment there to rise to a cata- 
strophic 50%.” That statement sums up 
the current political impasse between Is- 
rael and the Palestinians and identifies 
the problems which have brought all the 
residents of this troubled corner of the 
world into seemingly intractable conflict. 

It is the workers who ultimately suf- 
fer, even as it is they who make life in 
this region possible. There is insufficient 
labor power in the Israeli population to 
sustain a regional economic super-power 
such as Israel has become. It was the 
construction industry that convinced the 
government to lift the closures. Israeli 
employers use a great many undocu- 
mented workers. There are regular po- 
lice sweeps through all the major cities 
which inevitably net thousands if not 
tens of thousands of such people. Pale- 
stinian workers are exploited easily on 
account of their obvious economic vul- 
nerability; average Israelis fall victim to 
Islamic fanatics who exploit the system 
of exploitation. And yet the mutual de- 
pendence of Jews and Arabs in this part 
of the world could not be plainer to see. 

Ted V. 

Jerusalem 
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WELFARE FOR CAPITALISM 

Something is going to have to happen 
to make people realize what is going on 
behind all the talk about welfare. Just 
because people own a house and a car 
and make $9 an hour, that doesn’t mean 
you’re going to get any farther. And 
there is no guarantee that you’ll have 
that tomorrow. As for cutting welfare, 
what I want to know is where are the 
jobs? People need jobs and they need 
good ones. Maybe having these Republi- 
cans in will make people see what is real- 
ly going on. 

Black woman labor activist 
Memphis, Tenn. 

♦ * * 

I work with a job training program for 
women on AFDC in Boston, and all the 
people I work with just got a letter say- 
ing their last welfare check will be in 
February. Last year Governor Weld allo- 
cated funds for only 8 out of 12 months 


of AFDG. My program may be cut, but 
it’s much scarier for those who depend 
on welfare as their sole support— even if 
the legislature decides to bail them out 
this time. 

Weld just hired a Human Services Sec- 
retary from Wisconsin who won a reac- 
tionary welfare reform bill there. Weld 
wants to make people work at communi- 
ty service in exchange for a welfare 
check for six months before they are 
even eligible to enter a training program. 
It’s like retribution. 

Feminist job trainer 
Boston 

* * * 

With the horrible attacks particularly 
on poor young Black women oh welfare, 
the truth is that the real welfare goes to 
the companies. In the North the govern- 
ment wants to pay companies to hire 
women on welfare for minimum wage 
jobs. In the South, welfare pays just 
enough benefits to poor women to allow 
industry to pay them, the minimum wage 
and have them barely get by. 

Terry Moon 
^ Chicago 

UNFOLDING LABOR STRUGGLES 

I went to N&L’s showing of At the 
River I Stand, a documentary of the 
1968 Memphis garbage workers strike. 
The documentary covered the strike, the 
movement it sparked and Dr. King’s as- 
sassination. It laid bare the dynamics be- 
tween race and class. One could see the 
complexities of the relationship between 
a leader and the masses. The unfolding 
dialectic of struggle was inspiring. But 
the best summation of the film came 
from my ten-year-old son. When I asked 
him, “What did you learn from the 
film?” he was quiet for about 20 sec- 
onds. Then he let out emphatically, with 
his fists balled up, “That we must strug- 
gle for our rights!” And that is the beau- 
ty of this film. 

Black worker-student 
Chicago 


Many readers may have seen the “60 
Minutes” program in December on the 
garment industry in which they focused 
on the two-year-plus boycott against 
manufacturer Jessica McClintock who 
refused to pay 12 Chinese immigrant 
seamstresses $15,000 in back pay owed 
to them. That boycott campaign has suc- 
ceeded in spotlighting the sweatshop 
conditions of most garment factories, 
and McClintock’s resistance is because 
she doesn’t want to set a precedent for 
holding manufacturers accountable for 
these wretched conditions. We are en- 
couraging those who want to support us 
to call Jessica McClintock to say so. 
Their toll-free customer hotline number 
is (800) 333-5301. Their headquarters 
number is (415) 495-3030. 

Support committee 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

We read an article, “Every worker is 
an organizer” in your paper and found it 
important. In Italy a self-organizing 
workers movement named SLAI 
(Sindacato Lavoratori Autorganizzati 
Intercategoriale) is growing in opposi- 
tion to historic trade unions which com- 
promise with the bourgeoisie and don’t 
defend the workers. The 'movement is 
developing in industry (Fiat, Alcatel, 
Ansaldo), in transport (the railways), 
and in public administration. We would 
like to know more about the movement 
in the U.S. and how to contact it. We 
think the movement must be interna- 
tional to defend workers’ conditions and 
eventually demolish capitalism. 

Iniziativa Comunista 
Milan 

* * * 

Members of Teamsters’ Local 283 
have been striking the huge Marathon 
Oil Refinery complex since Nov. 16, 
1994. They have constructed shanties at 
all gates and posted signs requesting ve- 
hicles to “Honk loud and long” in sup- 
port. Several workers said that the com- 
pany was trying to take away a lot of 
things that they had worked hard to 
gain. There have been no reports of this 
strike in local media, and several work- 
ers felt that the company was silencing 


the press. Nevertheless, they were en- 
couraged by widespread support from 
other Teamsters’ locals and other 
unions. Those wishing to lend support or 
find out more details can call Local 283 
at (313)282-8850. 

Supporter 

Detroit 

* * * 

The stories on the catfish workers in 
Mississippi made me see that even if 
we’re in different places, making a bit 
different wages, we’re all facing the 
same thing. 

At Somerville Mills they told us if we 
didn’t sign a decertification petition 
against the union, we wouldn’t have jobs 
come Jan. 1, because they’d move the 
plant to Mexico. The Labor Board ruled 
it illegal for them to circulate the peti- 
tion. We’ll see what happens now. 

Black woman garment worker 
Somerville, Tenn. 
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Just when I thought I’d heard about 
every disgusting way to exploit the mur- 
ders of Nicole Brown and Ron Goldman, 
I saw that the International Collectors 
Society had bought all of the remaining 
series of postage stamps issued by the 
Republic of Guyana in 1993 to honor in- 
ternational sports stars (including O.J.). 
“I’m not sure they actually knew what 
they had,” said the buyer, “so I just 
played along, not mentioning that I was 
really after the O.J. stamps.” Anything 
for a buck— or in this case big bucks! 

Appalled 

Chicago 

* * * 

In one day in December, 1,852 home 
carbon monoxide detectors went off in 
Chicago. What to do? There was much 
talk of adjusting the “overly sensitive” 
devices. But what the city called “false 
alarms” were caused by air pollution. If 
this poisonous gas bnilds up inside your 
home, it’s an emergency. If it permeates 
the city, forget about it! Even our dear] 
Mayor Daley had nothing to say about 
the health hazard. No wonder asthma 
and other respiratory diseases are on the 
rise. 

Revolutionary environmentalist 
Chicago 

* * * 

The situation in the Caribbean is ter- 
rible and getting worse. “Free Trade’ 
smells of Slave Trade in the islands. The 
major commodity that the Caribbean of- 
fers, besides unemployment and cheaf 
labor, is human traffic— people coming 
from China, Ecuador, Iran, Russia, Wesi 
Africa— all trying to reach the U.S. This 
flow is the history of this part of the 
world. Today it has acquired monumen- 
tal proportions and renders more profii 
than any other business,, including tour 
ism, drugs or maquiladora “Fra 
Zones.” It is an uncontrollable world ex 
odus in face of the total economic-politi 
cal crises. 

Sin Mai 
NewYorl 

* * * 

What is horrifying is not just the re 
ports we have received of the immensi 
damage from the earthquake in Kob 
but the way the U.S. press is reportinj 
that the quake may become “the sparj 
for new economic growth in Japan] 
since most of the buildings which col 
lapsed “were old anyway.” The inhu 
manity of capitalism comes out sharpen 
in such moments as these. 

Revolutionary intemationalis 
^ Chicagi 

WHY N&L? WHY NOW? 

The backwardness of mass medi, 
filled to the brim with Orwellian lan 
guage promoting the fetishism of com 
modities— that is, the negation of hu 
manity— is sickening. A philosophy o 
liberation unseparated from humanity’ 
concrete struggle to negate that negatioi 
is healing. Please find enclosed my sub 
scription renewal and an additional do 
nation. 

College instructo 
Kansa 
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HEGEL, MARX, AND DIALECTICS TODAY 


In the piece on “Hegel, Adorno and di- 
alectics today” {December 1994 N&L), 
Peter Wermuth showed Hegel’s thought 
as a very liberating way of thinking. 
What is hard to understand is how 
Adorno — who sees absolute negativity in 
relation to the Holocaust and relegates 
negation to “Absolute freedom and ter- 
ror” — could relate to Hegel in such an 
original way elsewhere? It makes a chal- 
lenge out of working out your own rela- 
tion to reality and thought. 

Mitch Weerth 
Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

It is amazing how much of 
Dunayevskaya’s later critique of Lenin is 
already present in her 1974 lecture to 
the Hegel Society of America published 
in the November and December 1994 is- 
sues of N&L, especially her warning that 
the Absolute Idea reaches a new unity of 
opposites of the theoretical and practical 
idea, which means Hegel cautioned 
against imposing an old duality on the 
new unity of opposites reached. 

Today we are faced everywhere with 
thought which subsumes the subjectivity 
of the masses within the limits of the 
given. Adorno, who devoted his life to di- 
alectics, represents the sharpest contra- 
diction in not recognizing the subjective 
breakthrough on the part of the masses, 
beginning in the 1950s, and in directly 
attacking the dialectic “positive in the 
negative” in Hegel’s absolute negativity. 
Today the death of the dialectic and 
“end of history” are practically cliches, 
but Dunayevskaya anticipated them in 
Adorno. When you strip negativity of its 
positive content, there is no hope for the 
future beyond the given of capitalism. 

Student of philosophy 
California 

* * * 

I appreciated Ron Brokmeyer’s essay 
on “commodity fetishism” (December 
1994 N&L). The question it raises is: 
What is the principle that drove Marx to 
pose that absolute opposition between 
two conceptual moments of organiza- 
tion, commodity fetishism and freely as- 
sociated labor. It is important to under- 
stand how things human beings make 
can take on properties independent of 
human activity. Capitalism is different 


from feudalism and other previous 
forms. You seem to be free in that you 
can choose to work where you. want. 
Capitalists are caught in a way of think- 
ing that can reproduce only this reality. 
It is not a conspiracy. 

Through a keen dialectical approach 
Marx shows how one class performs all 
labor, including all the surplus labor for 
another class to live. This is a relation 
between people. It is confiscatory. Eco- 
nomic textbooks speak of labor, capital 
and land as each getting their reward ac- 
cording to what they add to the total 
output. That makes relations between 
people appear as the relations between 
things, hiding exploitation. 

Graduate student of economics 
Berkeley, Cal. 

* * * 

In American Civilization on Trial we 
are told that we have to discover the his- 
toric link between philosophy and ac- 
tion. I think that means that without 
knowing the history of struggles for lib- 
eration in the past we can’t work out our 
philosophy of liberation for the future. 
What may help us work it out is to look 
at the painful history of the South and 
the labor struggles going on there now 
against state-capitalism— and I look at 
the struggles in Decatur, 111., the same 
way. These workers are the ones who 
have suffered the most negative of the 
negative. 

Martin Almora 
^ Illinois 

FARMING AND FREEDOM 

Felix Martin’s column in the Decem- 
ber N&L shows how important is the 
question of what’s happening to the en- 
vironment, but he doesn’t fragment that 
from everything else that is going on. He 
talks about the unnatural things that 
are happening in nature, like his tomato 
plants blossoming in October. It’s more 
and more like this. Marx wrote about 
how capitalism drains everything. I 
think that applies to the way corpora- 
tions farm, how they are deadening the 
earth, and the effect that also has on the 
people who have to do the farming. 

Environmentalist youth 
Los Angeles 


Felix Martin committed an amazing 
error in your December 1994 issue, 
which your fact-checker apparently did 
not verify, by stating that “Up to World 
War II, about 70% of the population 
lived on the farm.” According to the 
1995 Information Please Almanac, the 
1995 World Almanac and 1995 Universal 
Almanac, 21-25% of the American popu- 
lation were engaged in farm labor in 
1930. Not even in the early 19th century 
did the farm population include 70% of 
the American people. It is one of the 
positive aspects of American history that 
the U.S. has always been a primarily ur- 
ban society. Any Marxist must under- 
stand that it is the working class, not 
the petty-bourgeoisie, which includes 
small farmers, which are capable of in- 
stituting socialism. 

Fact checker 
San Francisco 

* * * 

The early Kibbutzim were egalitarian 
communities in which women and men, 
adults and children, lived together, shar- 
ing work, meals and sometimes living 
quarters, as they attempted to fulfill 
their vision of a humane existence on 
the land. These early communities were 
incredibly successful in their efforts to 
“make the desert bloom.” They became 
famous around the world for the quality 
and sheer volume of what they pro- 
duced. But their true success lay in the 
“human sphere” of education, health 
and general welfare. 

Today, the founding principles of the 
movement are all but gone. What re- 
mains is a system of interconnected agri- 
cultural factories with a shrinking. and 
increasingly dissatisfied labor force. It 
may well be little more than a chapter of 
history, yet we can learn a lot from the 
past for the future. The kibbutz repre- 
sents an awesome challenge to the capi- 
talist view of the land, which excludes 
humanity. It proved that the market is 
not an agricultural necessity any more 
than it is a human one. It is necessary 
today to try to think about the land and 
bring the Idea of Freedom together with 
the idea of agriculture. 

Correspondent 

Israel 



articles on prisoners, as we are society’s 
"forgotten.” We need free world support 
as much as possible. Please also thank 
the donor who paid for my first year’s 
subscription. Pm enclosing $1.45 in 
stamps to help pay for my renewal and 
will send more later if possible. 

Prisoner 


* * * Texas 


Editor’s note: See page 8 for one of the 
many important articles we have recent- » 
ly received from prisoners throughout 
the U.S. Readers will want to know that 


N&L has a special Donor’s Fund for sub- 
scriptions for those who cannot pay 
themselves. Can you help? 


THE BRITISH SCENE 

I thought last year that by this New 
Year the Tory government here would 
have collapsed under the weight of its 
own fatuities. I was wrong, though it has 
lurched from crisis to crisis, sleaze to 
scandal and back again. Media pundits 
all assume if Major survived until 
Christmas, he’ll survive until Easter. 

The Criminal Justice Bill is aimed to 
make even the most constitutional pro- 
test action illegal, whether a strike-sup- 
porting march, an action of the environ- 
ment, anti-racist or peace movement or 
whatever. It is coupled with new rules 
that allow dole offices to withhold any 
payments from unemployed who have ■*- 
long hair, beards, or unconventional life- 
styles. It is all aimed obviously to reduce 
everyone to obedient automatons. With 
luck it may provoke the same sort of re- 
sistance as did the Poll Tax a few years 
back, although the protest still seems 
confined to a small minority. 

Laurens Otter 
Britain 
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Republican congressional plans for so-called welfare 
reform, grouped together in the grotesquely named 
“Personal Responsibility Act of 1995,” have done more 
than surpass in viciousness President Clinton’s own ret- 
rogressive proposals. They have raised questions about 
the ideological and economic meaning of the increasingly 
feverish government drive to coerce and control the 
nearly five million adult recipients of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC). 

The Republican-sponsored legislation would force 1.5 
million adults— and more than five million children— off 
AFDC within five years, ban payments to unmarried 
teenage parents, and strip welfare and food stamp pro- 
grams of their status as “entitlements,” preventing 
them from expanding in times of economic crisis. Wheth- 
er the Republican congressional proposals, or the com- 
peting Republican governors’ plans for “block grants” to 
states which would have a free hand to formulate their 
, own repressive measures, are finally enacted, it is clear 
that what is involved is a lot more than Newt Gingrich’s 
widely publicized comments on orphanages. 

So quickly has the debate shifted to the right that lib- 
. eral like Donna Shalala, Clinton’s health and human ser- 
vices secretary, told Congress: “If able-bodied women re- 
fuse to comply with work requirements, they should lose 
their welfare benefits and the children could be taken 
away from the parents by state authorities.” 

Both Democrats and Republicans are poised to pro- 
foundly alter a crucial piece of the “New Deal” economic 
package which ushered in U.S. state-capitalism and sta- 
bilized class rule in the wake of the massive 1934 strike 
wave. AFDC, along with Social Security and the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Act, were seen then as necessary bar- 
riers to social upheaval. Why such drastic changes after 
60 years of “success”? It isn’t for the purpose of saving 
money; both parties agree that “workfare” will require 
more, not less, gpvernment money. 

Nor'can it be that poor mothers and children no longer 
need much assistance. On the contrary, over 14 million 
year-round, full-time workers now have annual earnings 
below the poverty line; the national average income for a 
family of three on AFDC has fallen to $373 a month, the 
slowest real income level in 20 years. 

MISSISSIPPI’S EXPERIMENT IN SUFFERING 

A look at the situation in Mississippi, one of several 
states recently granted “waivers” from the Clinton ad- 
ministration to conduct “welfare reform experiments,” 
may help shed light on what is new. Mississippi, already 
the state with the lowest average AFDC cash bene- 
fits— $120 a month— was granted federal permission last 
month to begin implementing “WorkFirst,” a program 
which would force 5,000 AFDC recipients, most of them 
Black women, into minimum wage jobs. Republican Gov. 
Kirk Fordice called the approval of the plan “one of my 
most memorable days as governor.” 

"WorkFirst,” to be enforced now in six Mississippi 
counties, would order women to accept jobs at the $4.35 
per hour minimum wage. The corporation would pay 
them $1 an hour; the state would pay the remaining 
$3.35 for one year. Medicaid and food stamp assistance 
would be terminated. If a woman refuses to accept the 
job, welfare is cut off; if she begins work and quits or is 
fired, welfare is cut off. 

Charles Tisdale, publisher of the Jacks on Advocate, 

B 'l Prison voices 

MB 

Editor’s note: With this issue we begin a regular fea- 
ture of voices of opposition from within U.S. prisons. 

Ft. Madison, Iowa—“ Human warehousing” is a 
term I’d use for this capitalist gulag where misery pen- 
etrates the atmosphere, where idle time and loneliness is 
its true essence. 

The entire prison is locked down in some form. The 
““general population of prisoners spend their entire days 
in their cells except the two hours a day the prison offi- 
cials let them out into the yard. If they hold a slave job 
then they may be out for longer periods. 

Rehabilitation programs are quite limited with only 
GED classes provided by the nearby community college. 
Other educational programs, such as high school and col- 
lege courses, are not provided. Their plan is to keep the 
working class uneducated. 

Out of the 550 prisoners within our walls, 170 of them 
are in some form of lock-up status. These prisoners 
spend their entire days in their cells and are only allowed 
out for one hour a day five days a week to exercise in a 
30 by 8-foot dog pen. 

— These prisoners receive no treatment or rehabilitation 
programs such as job training, education and psychologi- 
cal services. Religious rights are blatantly violated, since 
only Protestant and Catholic chaplains make rounds 
once: a month. We are not allowed to participate in reli- 
gious services, because the prisoncrats say we are “secu- 
rity risks”— the administrative catch-all phrase to keep 
us oppressed. 

Some prisoners do years at a time in lock-up status, 
and they can use almost any excuse to lock you up. Some 
are mentally ill; the state finds it convenient to lock 
them up instead of treating them. 

These are just a few of the many injustices which we 
-endure on a daily basis. When this goes on year after 
year, seeming never to end, what is one to do? I keep 
strong and hope that my freedom may one day become a 
reality in a socialist society that does not oppress the 
working-class individual. — D. A. Sheldon 


Clinton rolling back history to Black Codes 


the state’s leading Black newspaper, charged that 
WorkFirst “gives the state the ability to indenture Afri- 
can-American women because they receive AFDC and 
have no other visible means of support. These women 
cannot leave the poultry houses and textile mills to 
which they have been assigned without the concurrence 
of the state.” Tisdale characterized the law as “the most 
oppressive piece of legislation enacted in the U.S. since 
the hated Black Codes were put into place shortly after 
the Civil War ended.” 

Far from being a rhetorical extravagance, Tisdale’s 
recollection of the moment in 1865 when plantation 
owners and merchant capitalists sought to re-enslave the 
freedmen and women in all but name, locates Mississip- 
pi’s “welfare reform” concerns where they truly lie— in 
the realm of the workplace. W.E.B. DuBois’s study of the 
Black Codes, in his Black Reconstruction, singled out 
Mississippi’s Code for its requirement that all Blacks un- 
der 18 whose parents did not enter into the prescribed 
labor contracts, and were thus unable to support them, 
were ordered taken away by the probate court and ap- 
prenticed. 1 

‘WORKFIRST’ DANGEROUS TO LIFE 

The six counties selected for Mississippi’s 1995 “ex- 
periment” were hardly chosen at random. They include 
the cities of Jackson and Greenville, Tupelo and Laurel, 
the sites of poverty-wage garment, poultry, catfish and 
lumber plants, and the locales of ongoing struggles by 

1. W.E.B. DuBois, Black Reconstruction (New York: Russell & 
Russell, 1935), p. 174. 


workers— many of them Black women— to unionize their 
plants and humanize their terrible conditions. McCarty 
Farms, a huge Jackson-based poultry processor current- 
ly trying to fight off a unionization campaign, rushed to 
embrace the “WorkFirst” program, proclaiming it “a 
good deal for us.” Other employers spoke of how the pro- 
gram would enhance their “global competitiveness.” 

A union activist at the Indianola, Miss., Delta Pride 
plant, Sarah White, said that many workers have been 
talking about "WorkFirst”: “My concern is that $4.35 is 
not what I call a decent job, and many of the conditions 
they will work under are dangerous to your health and 
your life. These jobs don’t have health insurance or ben- 
efits to take care of your children. It’s not just that they 
are telling you that you have to give up Medicaid and 
food stamps to take these jobs; they are saying that if 
you get in a fight with the supervisor and you quit, you 
will get nothing. If the plant goes out on strike and you 
don’t cross the picket line, you will get nothing. They 
want you totally in their power. 

“They picked these six counties not to get women off 
welfare, but to keep wages and benefits down and keep 
the union out. I say that the best thing we can do for 
welfare mothers is to make Mississippi a union state, in- 
stead of what they call a ‘right-to-work’ state. But it is 
rough now; we need some new ideas about what to do.” 

New ideas were indeed never more needed than now. 
The new “workfare” programs will increase the pool of 
potential workers for minimum wage, non-union plants, 
and indenture them in a way that makes organizing 
more difficult. Even more crippling are the ideological ef- 
fects of the present villifieation of welfare recipients. 



(Continued on page 11) 
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Black/Red View who owns King legacy? 


by John Alan 

When Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. was assassinated in 
Memphis, Tenn., on April 4, 1968, where he had gone to 
support the strike of Black sanitation workers, the Civil 
Rights Movement Was already at the crossroads of its 
history. King was no longer the unchallenged leader of 
the Movement. Militant Black youth, attracted to the 
concept of “Black Power,” were questioning the viability 
of nonviolence; and, at the same time, the cruel reality of 
the Vietnam War, mixed with the suffering | 
of the poverty stricken in the U.S., created 
an uncertain direction of purpose for the 
Movement and King’s co-leaders. But, nev- ■yMHP 
ertheless, King was steadfast in carrying 
forward his opposition to the Vietnam War I T’ 

and poverty in America. 

Today, almost 27 years after that tragic 
day in Memphis and nine years after King 
was “canonized” by the state with a nation- 
al holiday, there is an ongoing acrimonious 
dispute between King’s family, the Nation- 
al Park Service and the Black political elite 
in Atlanta, Ga., about who is best equipped 
to project and preserve King’s legacy. 

This dispute originated in the fact that 
last year Congress appropriated, $11.8 mil- 
lion for the Park Service to construct a visi- 
tors’ center— a King museum and a store to 
sell King souvenirs— directly across from 
the Martin Luther King Jr. Center for Non- 
violent Social Change, founded by Coretta Scott King. 

At the same time the Park Service plans to spruce up 
the Auburn Avenue area where King grew up. At this 
moment, the Park Service has acquired the old church 
where three generations of Kings have preached. The 
Auburn Avenue development is scheduled to be complet- 
ed before the 1996 Olympics start in Atlanta. 

Mrs. King and her son Dexter King saw this action by 
the National Park Service as a threat to their right to 
control, interpret and deepen King’s legacy as the prop- 
erty of the King family. Unintentionally, this dispute 
raised the pertinent question about the nature of King’s 
legacy and whether it belongs to the family or should be 
left to the desire of the state to also make an icon out of 
King as a national hero. In either of these alternatives, 
King’s legacy is removed from the living, ongoing history 


of African-American masses still engaged in the battle 
against racism and poverty in this country. In other 
words, when does King’s legacy cease to be a starting 
point for tbje needed American revolution? 

Can we expect the would-be inheritors of King’s leg- 
acy, who are so separated from the reality of being poor 
and Black in America, to even be inclined to develop 
King’s original, encounter with Black masses in motion, 
when as an unknown minister he was selected to lead 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott? This en- 

B fl 11 counter, that is, King’s self-identity with 

the essence of Black masses in motion, is 
no longer remembered in our popular con- 
,15 fS sciousness; yet this original encounter 
formed the very substance of King’s great- 
™ ness. It was a rare moment in history when 
a leader reflected the content of a new 
mass movement in the process of radically 
separating itself from old ideas and meth- 
ods and on the pathway toward freedom. 
The only other Black leader of this century 
who held such a distinction was Marcus 
Garvey in the 1920s. 

From Montgomery to that tragic day in 
Memphis, King became a national personal- 
ity. He advocated a theory of nonviolence, 
he opposed the war in Vietnam and against 
the advice of some of his colleagues planned 
to march on Washington against poverty. 

All of this activity, after his 1963 “I Have 
A Dream" speech, coincided with a widening gulf open- 
ing between himself and the Black masses which cre- 
ated, as well, splits within the Civil Rights Movement. 
However, it would be far too easy to say that the prob- 
lem of the Movement was the internal conflict between 
nonviolence vs. Black power. After much sacrifice, suf- 
fering and death, the tragedy is: the Civil Rights Move- 
ment leaders created no philosophy of Black liberation 
grounded in the Black mass movement. 

Some may think it’s wrong to criticize Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. for this. But serious criticism is far better 
than mindless praise, because in serious criticism we can 
see both the greatness of King and the errors that future 
generations must correct. Today, King’s greatness is not 
threatened by serious criticism, but by Commercializa- 
tion and the crass politicalization of his image. This we 
must oppose. 
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and reports circled the world of the admitted thousands 
of Chechen as well as Russian civilians and unadmitted 
thousands of Russian troops killed or wounded, the West 
began to mildly criticize the extent of the slaughter. But 
President Clinton continued to piously insist that the 
fight was “an internal Russian affair” in which the U.S. 
could not interfere. Never once did any of the rulers 
question that Russia had a “right” — if not a “duty” — 
to keep Chechnya from seceding. 

Karl Marx had their number 140 years ago. As Marie 
Benningsen Broxup, the editor of Central Asian Survey, 
recently pointed out: “Karl Marx is no longer in fashion. 
Too bad, because his reports of the 19th century war in 
the Caucasus remain an excellent source — especially for 
those in the West who accept Moscow’s claim that 
Chechnya is ‘an integral part of Russia!’ ” She is refer- 
ring to such articles as the one Marx wrote for the New 
York Tribune, in 1853, in which he exposed British Lord 
Palmerston’s support for Czarist Russia, insisting that, 
whatever votes Palmerston won in Parliament, they 
“will neither out-voice history nor silence the moun- 
taineers, the clashing of whose arms proves to the 
world that the Caucasus does not ‘now belong to Rus- 
sia’” 1 

Far from any “neutrality,” the hard truth is that not 
only was the green light for Yeltsin to continue his bru- 
tal war on Chechnya given by this same kind of support 
from the Clinton administration — but that Yeltsin saw 
the green light to launch it in the West’s complicity in 
the genocidal war on the Bosnian people. Whether or not 
a direct connection can be drawn between them, Yelt- 
sin’s assault on Chechnya began almost immediately af- 
ter the Clinton administration dropped its last pretense 
of opposing the Serbian rulers’ destruction of Bosnia, 
and together with the UN and NATO openly declared a 
Serbian victory to be “inevitable.” 

CHECHENS: AN UNCONQUERABLE PEOPLE 

The Idea of Freedom is not easy to kill. The battle for 
freedom is one the many peoples of the Caucasus have 
fought against three great empires — Persian, Ottoman 
and Russian. It took 40 years for the Russian czars to fi- 
nally defeat the revolt of the North Caucasus led by the 
famous Imam Shamyl, in 1859 — and, even then, the 
fighting in the mountains never ceased. 

More important, the specific nature of the oppression 
the peoples of Chechnya and Ingushetia, the tiny repub- 
lic to their immediate west, suffered from Stalinist Rus- 
sia is recent enough to be in their living memory. Their 
memory is of the brutal deportation of up to a million 
Chechens and Ingushetians in 1944, in cattle cars, to 
(Kazakhstan in Central Asia, on cooked up charges of col- 
laboration with the Nazis — and of the hundreds of 
thousands who died on the way and under brutal condi- 
tions before they were allowed to return 13 years later. 

Consider, then, what it means that a 55-year-old 
Chechen, looking at the civilian bodies and devastation 
around him, and agreeing with his friend that the Rus- 
sians had “used everything they have against us except 
the atomic bomb, including anti-personnel bombs, vacu- 
um bombs, nail bombs, needle bombs,” declared to a 
New York Times reporter: “Even Stalin, who deported 
us, didn’t do this.” Whatever else it means, what de- 
mands examination is what is new in the long history of 
the oppression and the revolt today. 

PART OF A PATTERN? 

The current struggle of the Chechens begins in No- 
vember 1991. While the overwhelming 90% vote of the 
icng-suppressed Ukrainian people for independence that 
month was acknowledged as the event that precipitated 
the sudden, swift total collapse of the Soviet Union, little 
ittention, if any, was given to the vote taking place at 
the same time in tiny Chechnya. It took Yeltsin only a 
week after the Ukrainian action to declare the USSR 
dead and a Commonwealth of Independent States born, 
with Russia the “rightful successor” to the now-dead 
central government. But in Chechnya the vote that de- 
clared their independence and elected Dzhokhar 
Dudayev, a retired Soviet Air Force General, as Presi- 
dent was based on his promise to completely free 
Chechnya from Russia. Chechnya alone seceded and re- 
fused to become part of the Federation. 

There is no question that Chechnya’s oil-rich land is of 
considerable importance to Russia and that it is critical 
as the place through which all the region’s oil must pass 
on its way to export. There is also no doubt that Yeltsin 
has good reason to worry about Chechnya’s “secession- 
ism” inspiring others of Russia’s 89 republics and re- 
gions to follow, as many are now threatening to do. But 
the crucial impetus for Yeltsin’s decision to send troops 
to “restore order” on Dec. 11, 1994, is found in the 
event that startled not only Yeltsin, but the whole world, 
one year earlier, almost to the day — the Russian parlia- 
mentary elections of Dec. 12, 1993, when the party of 
the neo-fascist and rabid “Russian nationalist,” Vladi- 
mir Zhirinovsky, won more votes than any. other candi- 
date — no less than 25% of the popular vote. 

Yeltsin’s own move toward the nationalists followed at 
once. It can be seen in his positions over the past year on 
such international questions as Bosnia, North Korea and 
Iraq. It is seen right in Russia in such events as his visit 
to a Moscow exhibit of openly racist and anti-Semitic 
paintings, which he made sure was highly publicized. 
But the move against Chechnya is more than just part of 
a pattern. As Yelena Bonner, the widow of Andrei Sa- 

1. See Marx-Engels Collected Works vol. 12, p. 406. See also 

“Un peuple indomptable” by Marie Benningsen Broxup in Le 

Monde Jan. 4, 1995. 


kharov, put it in her resignation from Yeltsin’s human 
rights commission: “The Russian-Chechen war is a 
clearly marked milestone in Russia’s return to totalitari- 
anism... Do not hope to fool the people.” 

It is hardly a secret that the move toward greater and 
greater authoritarianism in Russia flows from the depth 
of the economic crisis today. While perhaps 5 to 8% of 
the Russian people have profited gluttonously from the 
speculative economy that accompanied the “shock thera- 
py” installation of a free market, actual industrial pro- 
duction has fallen by more than 50% and at least half of 
the population lives in abject poverty — while advocates 
of both “shock therapy” and a slower pace are calling for 
a “stronger state” to control the Crisis; 2 

Yeltsin scarcely required any great “transformation” 
in his attempt to meet Zhirinovsky’s challenge to become 
the “Iron Hand” he heard being called for; he has long 
ruled by edict and decree. But Chechnya has completely 
tom away any possible illusion that Yeltsin was a “guar- 
antor” of Russian “democracy.” 

WHERE TO NOW IN RUSSIA? 

What Yeltsin greatly miscalculated when he launched 
his invasion in Chechnya on Dec. 11 was both the feroci- 
ty of the “mountaineers” and the opposition of the Rus- 
sian people at home. The first anti-war picket in the cen- 
ter of Moscow was organized by the small democratic so- 
cialist Left, on the eve of the invasion. The opposition 
was soon expressed in everything, from demonstrations 
in front of the Defense Ministry by the peace organiza- 
tion, Soldiers’ Mothers, created at the end of the 10-year 
war in Afghanistan, in which 13,000 Russian soldiers 
came home in body bags, to mothers actually traveling to 
Grozny determined to find their sons among either the 
dead or the prisoners of war and bring them home. In 
Chechnya, Russian soldiers were reported to be showing 
villagers how to drain the fuel from their vehicles so they 
could not move, while a Colonel and a Major General re- 
fused to lead their troops past walls of grandmothers 
standing in their way. 

For the first time the Russian people watched a war as 
it was happening in officially uncensored TV, and read 
about it in the non-controlled press. On Jan. 6, the Mos- 
cow News ran a special edition filled with quotes from 

2. See “Where is Russia going?” by Peter Hudis, in January- 
Februaiy 1994 N&L for a Marxist-Humanist analysis of these 
developments. 


public officials denouncing the war and asked readers to 
hang it as a sign of protest on the door to their apart- 
ments, in their office buildings, or at their bus stops, and 
hundreds complied. There were continuous conflicting 
reports of the dead and wounded, some officials on Jan. 
17 saying that already as many as 4,000 body bags 
waited to be shipped home. All of Yeltsin’s former fellow 
“reform democrats” soon joined the voices of opposition 
to his war, while Yeltsin continued to surround himself 
with a small band of “advisors,” who were dubbed the 
“War Party.” Maj. Gen. Aleksandr Korshakov, the body- 
guard the KGB first assigned to Yeltsin in 1985, became 
his chief “comrade in arms.” It seemed to many that the 
only one in Russia left to support the war was 
Zhirinovsky — whose criticism was that it was not bru- 
tal enough. 

That does not mean that all the opposition to the war 
was for the same reasons. Whether Yegor Gaidar or 
Grigori Yavlinsky or Boris Fyodorov, much of the opposi- 
tion of the “reform democrats” had to do with the enor- 
mous costs of the operation as well as the burden the 

350.000 refugees will represent and the effect it will 
have on the already troubled economy. While all wanted 
the bombing stopped, few voices were heard demanding 
the right of the peoples of Chechnya to decide their own 
fate. It led two leading democratic socialist scholars, Al- 
exander Buzgalin and Andrei Kolganov to suggest: “If 
the war in Chechnya had been organized ‘professionally 1 
only the democratic left and a few human rights defend- 
ers would have spoken out against it.” 

Nor does the intense and increasing opposition to Yelt- 
sin mean an end to the steady move to greater and great- 
er authoritarianism in Russia. Far from it. No one can 
know for sure whether Yeltsin can possible survive; or 
whether a Zhirinovsky will grow in power; or whether a 
so-called “dark horse” will emerge as an “Iron Hand” — 
like the popular Afghanistan “hero,” Lt. Gen. Alexander 
Lebed, who admires the dictator Pinochet for turning 
the Chilean economy around while killing “no more than 

3.000 people.” 

While it is impossible to know what will happen in the 
period of enormous economic and political instability 
Russia is facing, what is of crucial importance is whether 
the current opposition to the war leads to a deeper ques- 
tioning of Russia’s state-capitalist society and a search 
for a way out that might re-connect to Russia’s true rev- 
olutionary legacy. -Jan. 19 , 1995 
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tishism equally one-sidedly by not even mentioning 
Marx’s projection of “freely associated labor.” 

Postone knows full well that the concrete, use- value 
side of the contradiction does not vanish in Marx’s trac- 
ing out of the value-form. He also knows that workers 
rise up in revolt against capitalism. Yet Postone views 
workers’ subjectivity as becoming fully subsumed by cap- 
ital, since their straggles at the point of production 
forces capitalism to replace living labor with labor-saving 
devices which ultimately makes the proletariat superflu- 

ous. _ '■ ■■■ V.V; V -." 1 

This especially comes out in his discussion of the chap- 
ter on Cooperation. Marx here posed the “cooperative 
plan of- labor” against the “despotic plan of capital.” 
Postone tries to get around this clear reference to hu- 
man subjectivity by saying Marx was referring only to an 
early stage of capitalism when direct human labor still 
predominates in the production process. 

But Postone doesn’t mention that Marx returned to 
the cooperative form of labor at the apex of Capital 
—the section on the “absolute general law of capitalist 
accumulation.” Marx here showed that the drive of cap- 
ital to reduce the relative proportion of living labor to 
machines- at the point of production reaches the point 
where living labor becomes expendable. But instead of 
erasing all forms of human subjectivity, Marx showed 
that capital is now confronted by the cooperative form 
of labor in the form of the unemployed, who rise up in 
revolt. 

Remarkably, Postone has not a word to say about this 
section and doesn’t even mention the two categories cen- 
tral to it — constant capital and variable capital. It is 
strange that a work aiming to present the trajectory of 
Capital has nothing to say about two of the only three 
theoretic original categories Marx ever created. 3 

It is also strange that the book -has nothing to say 
about so crucial a feature of today’s high-tech capitalism 
as permanent mass unemployment, “contingent” work 
forces and new revolts of the unemployed, as seen in the 
Los Angeles rebellion of 1992. Postone seems to ignore 
these issues because they get in the way of his conten- 
tion that class struggle is not internal to the value-form. 

He is So anxious to get rid of subjectivity that he 
writes, “the women’s movements and minority move- 
ments should not be understood as a development that 
points beyond capitalist society...the form of universality 
they have helped constitute is one that, for Marx [!!] re- 

3, The only three categories which Marx took credit for creating 
were labor power, constant capital and variable capital; he re- 
fused to take credit for the concept of surplus value on the basis 
that it was implicit in Ricardo. Though Postone discusses the 
concept of labor power, he has precious little to say about 
Marx’s split in the category of labor between labor as activity 
(living labor) and the capacity to labor (labor power as a com- 
modity). 


If no existing social group can be considered the agent 
of liberation, then how do we get beyond capitalism? 
Postone brazenly proclaims, “the possibility of a quali- 
tatively different future society is rooted in the poten- 
tial of ‘dead labor’ ” (p. 357). 

Basing himself again on the Grundrisse, Postone says 
the “inner contradiction” of the law of value is that capi- 
tal must reduce the necessary labor time needed for pro- 
ducing commodities to an absolute minimum T his 
means it must increase productivity by adding more and 
more “dead labor,” such as automated machinery, to the 
production process. As necessary labor time falls, sur- 
plus labor time rises. Yet capital’s drive to reduce neces- 
sary labor time squeezes the system’s only source of val- 
ue— living labor— to a minimum. By reducing living la- 
bor to abstract, homogenous universal labor time, “dead 
labor” produces both systemic instability and “new 
needs and capacities” which can point us beyond capital- 
ism. 

But since Postone rejects the notion of subject, he re- 
frains from conceptualizing how these “new needs” be- 
come embodied in human forces which can negate the 
system. He leaves us only with an abstract dedaration 
about the difference between “what is and what could 
be.” With the concept of revolution unable to flow from 
the analysis, we are thrown back into the quagmire of 
the Kantian divide between “is” and “ought.” 

THE DIVIDE IN CONSCIOUSNESS 

Postone’s limitations are as instructive as his contri- 
butions, for they show that our high-tech society has cre- 
ated a divide in consciousness not unlike what character- 
ized the emergence of automation two generations ago. 
Automation created a divide in thought— between plan- 
ners, bureaucrats and radicals who viewed automation 
as “absorbing” proletarian subjectivity, on one side, and 
the emergence of new forms of human resistance rooted 
in the question “what kind of labor should man/woman 
perform,” on the other. Our high-tech world is also cre- 
ating a new divide— between those so swept up in the in- 
creasingly abstract forms of sodal domination that they 
proclaim “the death of the subject,” on one side, and the 
still-uncertain search for new human beginnings from 
out of this alienated reality, on the other. 

But what is “new” today is that the rejection of the 
concept of subject leads straight to the death of the veiy 
idea of philosophy. Because we live in a retrogressive pe- 
riod when the subject seems quiescent, this threatens to 
completely assimilate thought itself into the structure of 
the reified world. 

The test of any revolutionary theory is to grasp the 
newly-emerging forms of domination inseparable from 
the eluddation, articulation and, indeed construction of 
its dialectical opposite: the concretum of human powers 
which the self-movement of capital strives to subsume. 
That this work fails this test only emphasizes the need 
for the philosophic labor which has barely begun. 


( 
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Who pays for Mexico’s economic crisis? f Black world 


by David C. Ranney 

On Dec. 20 Mexico began 4 descent into a sharp eco- 
nomic crisis. Within a month, Mexican workers and 
peasants saw the value of their already meager earnings 
cut nearly in half. The minimum wage which was worth 
about $4 a day is now worth less than $3. The prices of 
staples such as milk, rice, beans and chicken have sky- 
rocketed from 15% to 40%. The loss of investors in Mexi- 
can securities pales in comparison to the devastation to 
Mexican workers and peasants. 

The first manifestations of the crisis were a fall in the 
value of Mexican money (the peso) relative to the dollar, 
a steep decline in the Mexican stock market, layoffs, and 
the withdrawal of foreign capital. But there is strong evi- 
dence that this crisis was in the making for some time as 
the Mexican and U.S. governments secretly and artifi- 
cially propped up the value of the peso in order to get the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) passed 
and maintain Mexico’s Institutional Revolutionary Party 
(PRI) in power. 

The U.S. government and transnational corporate in- 
terests are presently preparing a bailout scheme to pro- 
tect the interests of transnational corporations. But that 
scheme will be at the expense of Working people on both 
sides of the border. 

While the loss in wages and income is devastating to 
Mexican workers and peasants, transnational corpora- 
tions find Mexican labor cheaper than ever. As long as 
the crisis does not cause major social upheaval, there- 
fore, it is good for companies moving their capital in 
search of cheap labor. A continued slide, however, could 
result in such a deep depression and political instability 
that Mexico could be lost as a haven for cheap labor and 
export platform for the transnationals. This is the moti- 
vation for the buyout-keep the value of the peso down 
but stabilize the economy. 

BOTH SIDES OF THE BORDER 


Since U.S. goods are more expensive in Mexico, the lu- 
crative “Mexican market” which NAFTA advocates 
claimed would enrich the people of the U.S. has all but 
dried up. Furthermore, these developments will create 
greater pressures for Mexican workers to attempt to find 
life-sustaining jobs in the U.S. United States govern- 
ment sources have estimated that a continuing crisis will 
increase undocumented immigration by 30%. This in 
turn is likely to exacerbate racist efforts to restrict immi- 
gration (such as California’s Proposition 187) as workers 
on both sides of the border compete for declining jobs. 

The December 1994 crisis had been in the making for 
some time. A similar but less severe decline occurred in 


1882 when Mexico defaulted on $80 billion in publi 


debt. At that time the price of the bailout offered by the 
U.S. government under Ronald Reagan and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund was the imposition of a “structur- 
al adjustment program” (SAP) which represented a 
sharp shift in Mexico’s development policy. Rather than 
attempting to build up local industries, Mexico was 
forced to produce goods for export, reduce the value of 
the peso, cut government expenditures and begin to open 
the economy to foreign goods, services and capital. The 
culmination of this policy was the passage of NAFTA. 

The problem was that the SAP resulted in the dis- 
placement of hundreds of thousands of peasants from 
their lands, and the elimination of thousands of indus- 
trial jobs as imports displaced small and medium-sized 
Mexican companies. Mexico began buying more things 
from the U.S. and other countries than they were sell- 
ing. Without further intervention, a growing trade im- 
balance would cause the value of Mexican money to de- 
cline' relative to the currencies of the nations from 
whom Mexico is buying things. Further devaluation 
would highlight the fact that the SAP was not working 
for most Mexican people. 

But the SAP was working for some. While wages fell 
from 36% of total national income in 1980 to only 18% 
by 1994, 24 new Mexican billionaires made the Forbes 
list. To keep the ruling party (PRI) in power, govern- 
ment and industry leaders, with the help of their coun- 
terparts in the U.S., moved to prop up the peso until af- 
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ter the 1994 Mexican elections. 

To this end Mexico used its economic ties to the U.S. 
to convince foreign investors to use dollars to buy Mexi- 
can stocks, to get foreign loans and to sell bonds. This 
resulted in an accumulated debt of over $160 billion. 
Mexico must now spend over $2 billion a month to pay 
interest and principal on that debt. Under these circum- 
stances, if foreign investors withdraw their capital 
(which they have been doing for some time), it results in 
the collapse which we see today. 

In order to prevent the crisis from appearing prior to 
the passage of NAFTA and the Mexican presidential 
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Left Review (NLR) back in the summer of 1994: “...wha 
are the objections to insurrectionary activity in Hait 
against the murderous regime of Cedras and Francois?’ 
(“Beyond Utopia: The State of the Left in Latin Ameri 
ca.” NLR 206, July/August 1994, p. 31). 

In his critique of Jorge Castenada’s Utopia Unarmed 


The Latin American Left after the Cold War (1993) 



Workers’ housing in Piedras Negras, Mexico 

elections, Mexico’s former President Salinas drew down 
on an accumulated reserve of dollars and other curren- 
cies to pay off the debt service. By the time present Pres- 
ident Zedillo took office, the reserve was all but depleted 
and he was forced to let the value of the peso “float,” 
which brought the crisis to the light of day. 

BAILING OUT WORLD CAPITAL 


The planned bailout should not be seen as a bailout of 
Mexico or its working population, but a bailout of trans- 
national corporations. Details of the bailout are still be- 
ing worked out behind closed doors in Washington and 
in the board rooms of Wall Street. At this moment Presi- 
dent Clinton is facing considerable opposition to aspects 
of the plan that have been made public. Essentially the 
deal will exchange foreign loans guaranteed by the U.S. 
for another strict round of structural adjustment. 

As we go to press, an $18 billion line of credit has been 
arranged. $9 billion is from the U.S. government, $5 bil- 
lion is from the Bank of International Settlements, $1 
billion from Canada and another $3 billion from a con- 
sortium of international banks led by New York’s Citi- 
bank. In addition, the Clinton administration with the 
endorsement of the Republican leadership is asking Con 
gress to approve a plan for the U.S. to guarantee addi- 
tional loans to Mexico up to $40 billion. 

In return for all of this, Mexico is agreeing to an aus- 
terity package. Already some of that package has been 
presented to the Mexican public including a pledge by la- 
bor to hold wage increases to 7% while business has 
merely agreed to an “extraordinary effort” to hold prices 
down. This anti-inflation measure will thus fall on work- 
ers as prices already are surging upward despite the “ex- 
traordinary effort” of business. By keeping the value of 
the peso down, Mexico is also asked to reduce imports 
and increase exports. Other aspects of the plan may in- 
volve further public spending cuts in social services and 
more privatization of public enterprise. 

The NAFTA chickens are coming home to roost. The 
Mexican crisis which was precipitated by the imposition 
of a structural adjustment development policy on Mexi- 
co’s working class and peasantry is being “resolved” by 
the same medicine which ultimately hurts working peo- 
ple throughout the hemisphere. The bailout is not de- 
signed to help people but to save a development model 
which enables transnational corporations to move their 
capital and jobs wherever they want, whenever they 
want, without interference from government or labor. 


Dunkerley agrees with Castenada’s assessment of tb 
limits of guerrilla focoism, but takes him to task for gc 
ing so far as to render armed insurrection an exhauste 
paradigm. “If the claims of guerrilla-ism were general! 
inflated and misguided,” he writes, “they were not a) 
ways so and even now retain some sad validity” (p. 31. 

The tendency to offer tendentious criticisms of th 
limitations of radical mass movements, now fashionabl 
among the Western Left who anxiously bury Marxism i 
the same stroke, seems less outraged at the repressivt 
authoritarian whip under which radical social move 
ments must develop. Instead, the democratic option c 
electoral politics that Western imperialist powers (led b 
the U.S. and sanctioned by the UN) control and manipc 
late has become the political instrument of choice fo 
much of the Western Left. 

This depoliticization of revolution and revolutionar 
struggle in the interest of promoting the so-called demc 
cratic development of Haiti’s political culture, mispei 
ceived as lacking any evidence of democratic institution 
or history of democratic social relations, has ideological! 
watered the soil of the retrogressive world order. 

A typical viewpoint is that expressed by an admimsta 
tion official that Haiti has “no experienced democracy. 
Experienced or not, U.S. pressure on Aristide hasn’t pr« 
vented him from exercising some creative disempowerin 
of the Haitian military, such as his handing over the mi 
itary’s headquarters to the Ministry of Women’s Affairs 

However, the thin layer of high-ranking military off 
cers Aristide believes he can count on to be loyal to hii 
has led him to promote Lieut. Col. Pierre Cherubin t 
brigadier general and to a leading position in the mil 
taiy, despite Cherubin’s role in covering up the polic 
killing of five students in 1991. As a key sector < 
Aristide’s constituency, youth cannot help but recognh 
the signal that Cherubin’s promotion sends to them. 

Moreover, Aristide’s downsizing of the miHtar 
doesn’t address the more troubling issue of the muc 
larger and murderous paramilitary group FRAPH heat 
ed by ClA protege Emmanuel Constant. And now thei 
are reports of collusion between FRAPH and U.S. fora 
in nlaf*® like the southern coastal town of Jereisie. TI 
notorious Special Forces of Vietnam-era infamy have ii 
terfaced comfortably with paramilitary organizatioi 
like FRAPH in detaining Aristide supporters. 

The more alarming implication though is that higl 
level officials in the Aristide government condoij 
FRAPH -U.S. military collusion. The naive stupidity 
the U.S. which claims that the murderous activities i 
FRAPH goes under the colors of the. “political orient 
tion” of a “recognized political organization,” no diffe 
ent than the Democrats and Republicans here, is itself 
form of U.S. collusion with Haiti’s fascists. * 

The political illusion that democracy is somethii 
brought to Haitian society by U.S. military might o 
sc urea the actual human’ factor that the suffering H£ 
tian masses decided they would suffer no longer, when 
1986 they began the uprooting of three decades of ne 
fascist Duvalierism. They didn’t begin that liberate: 
process in order to realize the principles of bourgeois d 
mocracy. They were already victims of a caricature 
that; after all, the Haitian Constitution had been writtt 
by the U.S. State Department early in this centui 
Their liberatory impulse issues instead from a desire 
rid themselves of this caricatured democracy so prized 1 
“virtual America.” 


Limits of Aristide’s theology of liberation 


In the Parish of the Poor-Writings from Haiti Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide (Orbis Books: New York, 1990); 
Aristide— An Autobiography, (Orbis Books: 1993). 

At the very end of 1990 the Lavalas (flood) move- 
ment— a multidimensional coalescence of Haitian youth, 
peasant and women’s organizations, and a radical, base 
community church, Ti Legliz,— succeeded in electing 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide, a parish priest and practitioner 
of theology of liberation, as President of Haiti. It was the 
first time that theology of liberation had actually taken 
power, even if incompletely and momentarily. 

In the Parish of the Poor, written before Aristide’s 
election, is primarily made up of a long letter on the mis- 
ery of Haitian life and the growth of the Lavalas libera- 
tion movement. Against “the deepening shadow of that 
greater state to our north,” Aristide pulls no punches: 
“The dark places I know best are my country’s slums... I 
used to walk through La Saline and the other slums like 
it that are spreading like contagion in a city that for 
years has been clogged with the detritus of the deadly 
economic infection called capitalism.” 

To this critique Aristide adds the Catholic Church. 
Against this church he poses “the Little Church— Ti 
Legliz, as the liberation church is called in Haiti.” 

Much of In the Parish traces the growth of a liberation 
movement in the face of enormous repression and ter- 
rorism. Aristide singles out the youth, particularly in the 
church of St. Jean Bosco, for pushing the movement for- 
ward. Facing the military, the police, the attaches and 
other terrorist groups sponsored by the authorities, they 
do not flinch, but continue to build a movement which 


eventually carries Aristide to the Presidency. 

Aristide: An Autobiography begins with that mome 
of election, December 16, 1990. Here we are reading a 1 
ography of theology of liberation as Aristide practices 
When seen in its relation to the Haitian masses i 
strength is in full view. The participation from belo 
the support of the masses is clear. 

But when theology of liberation seeks its philosopl 
roots questions arise: “Marxism is not a source of insj 
ration for me. Instead, the texts of Marx constitute o: 
tool among others to which I may have recourse.” Wh 
seems so crucial for this moment, the exploration 
Marxism as a philosophy of liberation, is rejected. 

Couldn’t theology of liberation find a rich ground 1 
the creation of a philosophy of liberation within Man 
“thoroughgoing naturalism or Humanism” which w 
rooted in an absolute opposition to capitalist class socie 
and to “vulgar communism,” and for totally new re 
tions in all spheres of human activity? 

This failure to grapple with the fullness of Marx is r 
a mere theoretical question. It has very concrete, indet 
lethal consequences for a liberation movement. Thi 
Aristide wrote that his first challenge upon assuming t 
office of President in February 1991 was “the democra 
zation of the army.” But can you democratize an ari 
without first smashing it as a representative of the ( 
repressive state? Eight months later that army ovi 
threw the Aristide government. Perhaps Marx’s writin 
on the class nature of the state could have been of assj 


tance. 


-Eugene Wall 
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! Students oppose criminalization of the homeless 


Champaign-Urbana, 111.— “Do you hear a knock 
at the front door of America?...These are the people of 
America’s 51st state— the state of homelessness.” So 
were the resentful words of Dwight Fowler, a member of 
a Black homeless acting troupe (Voices from the Streets) 
rooted in Washington, D.C., which visited the University 
of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana in mid-January. Fowl- 
er’s skepticism of the existing political system is reflect- 
ed in his reference to homelessness as another one of the 
nation’s states, without which the country could not 
maintain its ‘ ‘economic order. ’ ’ 

Fowler was joined by a formerly homeless battered 
mother, 15- and 12-year-old girls, a talented, homeless 
male vocalist, and a formerly homeless woman named 
Gloria Palmer-Hall who equated her life to those of 
“faceless, voiceless refugees.” Palmer-Hall and her seven 
children live their lives in fear at the Langston Place 
projects, encountering and/or witnessing drive-by shoot- 
ings and violence almost daily. 

Together, this group performed skits which included 
the frustrating trip to the social worker’s office, the ac- 
cusation of the victim as being an alcoholic/addict, and 
the classic view that the homeless have earned their sit- 
uation. Collectively, these skits depicted the class' bigot- 
iy, racism, depression, resentment and outright societal 

Bottom line on cops 

Chicago— AH the Latinos call the two worst cops in 
the neighborhood “The Hispanics” because they’re two 
Hispanic cops. When they see you with two or three guys 
together, they talk sh~ to us and lock us up. They harass 
everyone. They called this old lady one time a b — h. She 
was looking outside her window, and they said, “Get 
back inside b — h!” 

When “The Hispanics” are working eveiybody leaves 
the neighborhood, and I mean everybody. Nobody hangs 
out. The first person they see, they lock up. Sometimes 
they’ll see you with beer on the street; if they’re in a 
good mood they’ll just take your beer and leave, if 
they’re in a bad mood they’ll lock you up for drinking on 
a public way. 

Sometimes I get frisked two or . three times in a night 
by different cops. You can’t run from them because they 
already know us so good. They’ve been in the neighbor- 
hood for over five years. They know where we live. They 
know where we hang out. 

I work in a factory, and I always show them my check 
stubs because they tell you when they see you with mon- 
ey, “Oh it’s a good night today.” You say, “For what?” 
Or sometimes they’ll rip your money in half and throw it 
on the ground. 

A lot of cops ask for guns. They say, “Give us a gun 
j and we’ll let you go.” They want the guns so they can 
pin them on someone else. I remember one time this one 
cop was frisking me, and he put his hand in my pocket 
and he goes, “Look what I found,” and he took out a 
gun. He probably had it in his hand. I said, “No that 
ain’t mine, officer. If it would have been mine when I 
saw you coming I would have ran.” He said, “I know it 
ain’t yours.” He put it back in his pocket and let us go. 

| “The Hispanics” told us it’s better for them if we kill 
ourselves. Sometimes they’ll put us in the car and tell us 
[ they’re going to lock us up. But then they’ll say, “If you 
i can find somebody else better, we’ll exchange you." The 
more attitude you give them the more they’ll hate you. 

I And they’ll tell you too, “We’re going to send you to the 
j joint.” 

They don’t like messing with the little kids. It’s a 
waste of their time. They’ll say, “Just wait ’til you’re 
i 17.” They’ll arrest them a couple of times, they’ll put 
drugs on them, then they’ll leave them alone. When they 
| turn 17 they’ll put something big on them. They’ll al- 
ready have priors. They put a couple of guys in prison 
like that. 

They’ll harass anybody whether you’re in a gang or 
not. It’s our word against the cop’s word, so who are 
they going to believe? They say we’re just a little group 
of Latinos who all stick together because we’re all 
Latinos. But it’s hard to work against the government, 
especially when they think you are all gang bangers and 
drug dealers. How can you fight the government when 
they are accusing you of something? —Latino youth 

FSM: 30 years later 

; ■ ■ ' Berkeley, Cal.— On the 30th anniversary of the Free 
Speech Movement Mario Savio returned to speak to over 
a thousand FSM “vets” and current youth in Sproul 
Plaza at UC Berkeley. Savio called for a return to action 
and resistance against Proposition 187 which he called a 
turn to fascism in this country. His view is that this i3 a 
; troubling transition period in which Prop 187 is part of 
the rulers’ search for enemies to blame before global 
trade can eventually help bring wealth everywhere. 

He said that in 1964, as now, a “clarion call” for ac- - 
tion comes from off the campus. This time, he said, it 
has come from the mass resistance to 187, including his 
son who said if he’s asked to produce proof of citizenship 
in school, he’s going to refuse. What was conspicuously 
absent in the whole event was attention to today’s Black 
dimension in general and Mississippi in particular. Mis- 
sissippi Freedom Summer was cited as the 1964 off-cam- 
pus “clarion call.” Many in the crowd were interested in 
learning about the new voices of Black labor in the 
1 South recorded in News & Letters, as well our original 
pamphlet on the Free Speech Movement and the Negro 
, Revolution. — Ron Brokmeyer 


rejection experienced by America’s homeless. 

It was never more clear to me just how withdrawn and 
almost helpless the situation of the homeless was until I 
recently spent three hours talking to Chris, an Urbana 
native and homeless Black man, at a local cafe. During 
our conversation, I had asked Chris what he thought of 
the shelters in this area. He remarked on how there was 
no space to eat anywhere, how everyone was either sick 
or had a cold there, and how they threw him right back 
on the streets promptly at seven every morning. Fur- 
thermore, he had to rotate from shelter to shelter due to 
each being filled over capacity. 

I also asked him if the police harassed him, and I be- 
came disgusted at how. Chris claimed that they would 
flick their red and blue lights on .and start laughing at 
him, only to drive away shortly after doing so. On occa- 
sion they have taken him to the station and jailed him 
overnight solely because he was asking for pocket 
change, clearly demonstrating that this system, in addi- 
tion to forcing people into poverty, criminalizes poverty. 

Finally, I asked Chris what he told people when they 
asked him why he didn’t just get a job. His response: “I 
don’t know if I’m going to be alive tomorrow. Some days 
I don’t even have enough energy to say hi to people.” 

The law by no means aids Chris or anyone in his situa- 
tion. In August of 1994, Champaign passed an ordinance 
that allows Champaign police to ticket or take to jail 
panhandlers if they so much as ask for change more 
than once. This outrageous law, obviously aimed at only 
people of low socioeconomic status, produces a crime out 
of being poor! Working hand in hand with this ordinance 
is the “Put Your Change Where You Can Make One” 
campaign. Local businesses collect change in jars, and 
the funds allocated from these jars go directly to shelters 
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and not to the homeless. Such a campaign leads to the 
empowerment of the donor rather than the beggar. 

University of Illinois students have shown opposition 
to the panhandling law and the campaign by protesting 
outside the doors of businesses that sponsor the cam- 
paign and by attending town legislative meetings. This 
may have helped to keep the law out of Urbana. Also, a 
group entitled “Student Action on Homelessness” has 
been established on campus. However, the issue is one of 
tremendous complexity, and the group has decided little 
on what to do. The people of America’s 51st state are 
crying helplessly at the front door, and the existing poli- 
tical system forces them to continue crying. — Vijay 

Teens lead the fight 
against racist Prop. 187 

Oakland, Cal.— By participating in the demonstra- 
tions against Proposition 187, 1 feel like we really united 
together as a people to fight this discrimination. It was 
the first time that I know of where high school and mid- 
dle school students were really leading the fight. We 
were the ones in charge. This was the best part. The 
adults were looking to us saying, “What are you going to 
do?” I saw that we made a difference even though we 
weren’t old enough to vote because now all people, not 
just students, can resist 187 and know that they have 
support from people all over the state. 

In a lot of ways, though, just demonstrating against 
187 was not enough. So much of our time and energy 
was spent fighting those who wanted to limit us to just 
voting. Even a lot of other people my age saw that as the 
answer. Which is ridiculous because we aren’t even old 
enough to vote ourselves. Even if 187 hadn’t passed in 
the elections last November, Wilson would have found a 
way to make it happen. They would have just signed it 
into law instead. Putting it on the ballot was a way of 
saying to immigrants, “Look, evexyone else supports 
this, so get the hell out.” 

Now that 187 has passed, it is like there is no one 
fighting any more. Today is the time that we should be 
in the streets. We should be fighting back right now! 
There are a lot of misconceptions that 187 is not even 
going to go through, that it’s all in the courts and it’ll be 
fought out there and never even affect us. But that isn’t 
true. Only parts of the law are being fought in court, 
other parts have already gone through, like making hav- 
ing a fake green card a 20-year sentence automatically. 

I’m not going to say that fighting 187 wasn’t worth it 
because it passed. I think that just shows how bad things 
are getting and how much more we have to fight. 

—High school activist 


Republican Contract will destroy environment 


Two years ago, the Clinton administration abandoned 
most of its rather mild environmental agenda in the face 
of resistance by a minority in Congress. The tone was set 
for a two-year holding pattern, just when the crises of 
the depletion of fish from the ocean and the accumula- 
tion of nuclear waste are reaching a breaking point- 

Enter Gingrich and his disciples, ready to sacrifice the 
health of people and the planet on the altar of property 
rights. Their “Job Creation and Wage Enhancement 
Act” aims to halt all regulations that protect the envi- 
ronment and the health and safety of workers and com- 
munities, limited though they are. 

This act would, among other things, require 23 new 
sets of cost-benefit analyses for any new regulation and 
would require reimbursement to any owner of property 
whose value was reduced by 10% or more. Any rule that 
passed the law’s tests plus the tight budget limitations 
would vefy likely achieve nothing at all. 

But conservative judges appointed by Reagan and 
Bush have already enshrined these principles as law. 
They have become less and less willing to force corpora- 
tions and government to pay damages for harmful work- 
ing conditions, products and pollution. At the same time 
they have increasingly ruled that the government must 
reimburse poor, suffering capitalists prevented from 
squeezing the last cent out of their property. 

A Wyoming coal company was given $150 million be- 
cause it couldn’t mine in a protected area. A New Jersey 
developer was awarded $3 million because he wasn’t al- 
lowed to destroy 12.5 acres of wetlands that cost him 
$15,000. 

The basis for these rulings is the Bill of Rights clause 
forbidding uncompensated taking of property— a clause 
used earlier to defend slavery and oppose New Deal child 
labor, occupational health and minimum wage laws. 

It has been revived under the guise of a “property 
rights- movement” organized by right-wing groups and 
largely funded by oil, mining, logging, paper and agri- 
business companies. One of its organizers, Ron Arnold, 
vows to “destroy the environmental movement once and 
for all” 

In 1990 this “property rights movement” released its 
“Wise Use Agenda” for public property, calling for im- 
mediate logging of all old-growth forests, opening all 
public lands to mining and oil drilling, and gutting the 
Endangered Species Act. Sen. Ted Stevens of Alaska, 
chair of the Natural Resources Committee, embraced it 
enthusiastically. His number one environmental priority 
is to open the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge to oil drill- 
ing. 

“Property rights” does not mean the tight to enjoy the 


fruits of one’s labor. It means the capitalist’s right to ex- 
ploit the land that should belong to all society and was 
stolen from the Native peoples in the first place. It does 
not mean a right to property. That would imply the 
poor’s right to life’s necessities. It means the right of 
property to behave as capital: to take the worker’s labor 
without compensation and to turn nature’s wealth into 
raw materials without regard to ecological destruction. 

In opposing this, we cannot take the same ground. Ap- 
proaches to environmental protection that depend on 
market solutions or capitalist economic growth, on free 
trade agreements or anti-immigrant initiatives, all are 
based on recognition of capital’s right to exploit and de- 
stroy. We need, instead, to base ourselves on those as- 
pects of environmentalism that point to the need for a 
new society whose principle is not destruction but crea- 
tivity, not exploitation but cooperation. 

—Franklin Dmitryev 

( Editorial 

(Continued from page S) 

How else can anyone account for what Tisdale called the 
“strange unanimity of African-American legislators” in 
voting for “WorkFirst,” a piece of legislation drafted by 
an associate of former KKK leader David Duke? Of 40 
Black ■ Mississippi state legislators voting on 
“WorkFirst,” 36 voted “yes.” 

This far-reaching disorientation is not limited to Mis- 
sissippi, as we can see from the broad retreats currently 
being undertaken by liberals and labor bureaucrats, offi- 
cial civil rights groups and many women’s organizations. 
In the face of electoral and legislative changes, every goal 
is e weaker, more compromised one than the last. 

Looking back at the “infamous Black Codes,” and for- 
ward to the great upheavals of Reconstruction and the 
Black populist movement, Raya Dunayevskaya cautioned 
against awarding such reactionary laws an invincibility 
they do not deserve: “Once we place the problem in its 
proper economic framework, the human factors can 
emerge and then we see the limitations of all laws, writ- 
ten and unwritten.” 2 As we enter 1995, it is the “human 
factor” that desperately needs to be released if we are to 
regain the offensive against the “law-makers.” 


2. National Editorial Board of News & Letters, American Civi- 
lization on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard (Detroit: News & 
Letters, 1963; reprint 1983), p. 12. 
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Phony Bosnian truce favors Serb fascists 


ft)ur Life and Times 

by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

In a world full of horrors and retrogression, not least 
of all in Bosnia, the multiethnic Bosnian peo- 
ple-~Muslim, Croat, Serb, Jew, Hungarian and Gypsy as 
well as “unclassifiable”— continue to hold out against 
the forces of genocide and fascism. As this year opened, 
the city of Sarajevo recorded its one thousandth day of 
siege by Serbian fascist forces, a duration longer than 
Hitler’s siege of Leningrad during World War II. 

Sarajevo’s people continue to resist both with arms 
and with a quiet determination to maintain their 
multicultural institutions and way of life. At the end of 
1994, in an act hardly mentioned by the world media, 
200,000 citizens of Sarajevo signed a declaration of com- 
mitment to the unity and pluralism of their city. 

No one takes seriously the truce worked out by Jimmy 
Carter in December, a truce bought by a disgusting dis- 
play of official recognition of the criminal Bosnian Serb 
leadership of Radovan Karadzic and company. Carter’s 
trip made evident to the world what has been the real 
U.S. policy all along: allow the Serbs to keep most of 
their conquests, now comprising 70% of Bosnia, and call 
that peace. Carter in fact became the advocate of the 
Serb fascists, who he said had been unable to have 
“their side” heard by the world. 

For nearly three years, a growing body of intellectuals 
and human rights activists have protested against the 

Vietnam’s capitalist road 

In its quest to make the country one of the so-called 
economic “tigers” of East Asia alongside Singapore, Tai- 
wan and South Korea, Vietnam’s Communist rulers 
have in recent years opened the country wide to foreign 
investment. In 1992 the government cut the minimum 
month’s wage in foreign-owned firms from $50 to $35 
per month (it’s only $11 in state-owned firms), prompt- 
ing massive investment from Korea and Japan as well. 
Ho Chi Minh City (formerly Saigon) alone has drawn 
$2.5 billion in foreign capital investment since 1990. 
“Singapore advises on the legal code,” applauds New 
York Times columnist Thomas Friedman. (Will it include 
caning of teenagers?) 

Rather than any genuine effort at reconciliation, let 
alone admission of guilt for Washington’s imperialist 
Vietnam War— a war that claimed the lives of over one 
million Vietnamese and 50,000 Americans— U.S. corpo- 
rations are eager to jump in and take advantage of the 
cheap labor supply. This has to do with current hints by 
the Clinton administration that it might ease U.S. trade 
barriers in place since the Vietnam War. 

In addition to low pay, often below the legal mini- 
mum, Vietnamese workers suffer long hours, abuses in- 
cluding beatings by foreign supervisors, and an unem- 
ployment rate approaching 20%. 

In recent years, workers have also begun to resist. 
Over 30 strikes occurred in the first ten months of 1994. 
In December, workers walked out of a South Korean- 
owned textile plant, protesting low wages and a physical 
attack by a supervisor on a worker. 

Officii state-controlled unions have done little to sup- 
port workers but, at least in Ho Chi Minh City, 
grassroots unions have sprung up among hotel and res- 
taurant workers. 


genocide in Bosnia, to no avail. But this feeling is not 
only that of intellectuals. It is shared by many people the 
world over. Even military people, hardly known for their 
concern for human rights, have expressed disgust at 
what is going on. 

The UN “peacekeeping” troops are at best pawns of 
the Serbian fascists, at worst in complicity with them. 
When the French newspaper LeMonde interviewed 
French troops in Bosnia, one of them stated: “I am 
ashamed toward the Bosnians to whom we are giving no 
aid.” Another said: “I am ashamed of France, ashamed 
of belonging to an army commanded by cowards.” 

Even at the level of legal action, nothing is happening. 
More than 18 months after the Yugoslav War Crimes 
Tribunal was set up by the UN, no trials have started, 
and there has been only one indictment. Work has been 
slowed by the failure of wealthy nations to provide 
funds. There has not been one indictment for any of the 
more than 20,000 rapes of Bosnian Muslim women car- 
ried out systematically at the start of “ethnic cleansing” 
in 1992 by Serbian fascists, despite mounds of evidence 
stored neatly in files in The Hague. 

Inside Serbia, dissident intellectuals and journalists 
continue to criticize their government’s policy of con- 
quest, although they usually stop short of actually sup- 
porting Bosnia. In recent weeks, the fascist government 
of Slobodan Milosevic took over Borba, the sole remain- 
ing independent daily paper in Belgrade. So far this has 
backfired, with a new Borba— set up by virtually the en- 
tire staff who resigned en masse— outselling the official 

Protests in Bahrain 

Over 2,000 people are under arrest after a series of 
anti-government protests in Bahrain beginning in De- 
cember. The protests initially centered around the issues 
of unemployment and lack of democracy in this tiny Per- 
sian Gulf emirate. Taking to the streets on the eve of a 
meeting of the Gulf Cooperation Council (comprised of 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and two other emirates), the pro* 
testers were met with clubs, tear gas and gunfire by po- 
lice. 

In November, 3,000 signatures were collected on a pe- 
tition demanding restoration of the country’s elected 
parliament, shut down by Emir Issa Ben Salman Al- 
Khalifa in 1975 for allegedly “obstructing the work of 
the government.” In response, the Emir offered only a 
strengthening of his appointed Consultative Council. 

Generally pro-Western, open to foreign investment 
and relatively secular, the regime maintains an authori- 
tarian hold on the population, over a third of whom are 
immigrants without citizenship rights. 

The regime attributed the revolt to Iranian-backed Is- 
lamic fundamentalist groups supported from among the 
country’s Shiite Muslim community. Shiites hold little 
political power and are not allowed to join the armed 
forces or the police, even though they comprise 65% of 
the population. 

In fact, judging by the signatories to the November pe- 
tition, the anti-regime movement is far more diverse, 
and includes nationalists, former Communists, former 
Baathists, Sunni Muslim clerics, as well as Shiite groups. 
Part of why the revolt is emerging now is that the coun- 
try faces deep economic problems as its oil reserves begin 
to run out. 


one despite harassment on the streets and in the courts. 

But it is the Bosnian people who have borne and con- 
tinue to bear the burden of resistance to the Serbian fas- 
cists. Many expected the Bosnians to collapse or capitu- 
late long ago, but in fact they have in some ways been 
gathering strength. Unbowed and unbroken, it is sure 
that they will continue to fight in 1995. 



Hundreds of thousands of people are homeless 
after the Jan. 17 earthquake in “earthquake- 
proof” Kobe, Japan. More than 5,000 are dead 
and thousands more injured as the government is 
being challenged for rushing to repair things, 
while overlooking the human crisis. 



In December, further steps were taken toward begin- 
ning construction of the huge Three Gorges Dam in Chi- - 
na which, if completed, would be the largest hydroelec- 
tric project in history. At a cost of $17 billion, the dam’s 
proponents claim that it would generate nearly three 
times the hydroelectric power of the U.S.’s Grand Coulee 
Dam, ope of the world’s largest. 

Unsurprisingly, Li Peng, the leader most identified 
with the 1989 Tiananmen Square massacre, is also the 
point man for this huge and ecologically destructive pro- 
ject, one originally planned by Mao Zedong in the 1950s. 

The dam, which would not be finished until at least 
2010, would create a 400-mile-long lake and would dis- 
place 1.2 million people. There are all sorts of dangers, 
from mud choking the lake to massive floods if the giant 
miles-long rock formation upstream, the so-called 
Huangle Stone, crashes into the lake at some point. 

In China, the writer Dai Qing has been among those to 
speak out against the dam. Jailed in 1989, she has also 
dared to publish a book recounting Mao’s execution of 
thousands of opponents in Yanan in the 1940s before he 
even came to power, opponents he labeled “Trotskyites.” 
So far, however, despite some ambivalence at the top, 
China’s feuding state-capitalist rulers have decided to go 
ahead. 

| Iran’s writers fight censors | 

A group of 150 Iranian writers recently wrote an open 
letter to the Iranian government calling for an end to 
censorship and the formation of a writers’ union to de- 
fend their rights against government censorship. It reads 
in part: “We are writers.. .It is our natural social and po- 
litical right to have our writings.. .reach its audience free- 
ly. No one should have the right to prevent our works 
from circulation. Everyone, however, can judge and criti- 
cize our works after circulation.” Recently one of the sig- 
natories visited Los Angeles. Shahrnoush Parsipour has 
been jailed several times for her writings. Below we print 
excerpts from her interview with Cyrus Noveen. 

• 

It was a clear statement to the government to declare 
that we are writers and we need freedom to write. Liter- 
ature will die without freedom. 

Iran has a religious government and all the laws are 
Koranic. And when you want to touch, for example, the 
problems of love or sex, or things that you need to ex- 
plain and to write freely about, you always find problems 
with the laws because they are very strict and very 
straight, without any dimension of the new world. So we 
suffer and in reality you can’t write anything because all 
things have some problems with Koranic laws, 

I wrote something about virginity in a book entitled 
Women Without Men. This problem is very important in 
Iran. It is something that you must hide. It is a secret 
which you must not speak about. I don’t know really 
why they were so violent against me after this book. 
They attacked me for three months and after that they 
arrested me. I was in jail nearly two months without any 
charges brought against me. They told me it was against 
Islam. After that they told me it is against morality. 

When the writers’ statement was published I wasn’t in 
Iran, but I have seen a lot of articles against this state- 
ment. They are very crude. Later some writers withdrew 
their signatures. I think writers of the world must help 
us to defend this statement. For now we need this sup- 
port. I don’t know what will happen in the future. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Mandet-Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in Rus- 
sia or China. We stand for the development of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion— act. rities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the vpteea of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of organ- 
ization rather than any elitist party “to lead." 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Manrist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83}, a Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom... from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s ; 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to 
Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left ue in hot from the 1940* to WB&m are 


rooted in her rediscovery' of Marx's Marxism in its 
original form as a "new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism." The development of the Marxist- 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in t he doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University. 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension ol 
her creation and development of Manrist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
seives and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Manrist-Humanism ( 1989 ), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for 
ourtunei > 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative society, we participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim.. ..to. promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 

both capital a labor.” We do not separ.ce mass 

, for a 

Com- 


m from the activity of thinking. Send ! nr a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 


mittees. 
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‘We have a 
life outside 
this plant’ 

by B. Aim Lastelle 



The second shift crew on my line was forced to work 
overtime on a Friday night without notice. Everyone was 
angry, and we demanded the presence of the manufac- 
turing unit manager (our supervisor’s boss) at our Mon- 
day kickoff meeting so that he could explain why the 
overtime and why the second shift. 

The discussion at that Monday meeting centered on 
the production schedule, training, experience, time spent 
in team meetings and comparisons between shifts— until 
a woman said that she had a problem: “I have to deal 
with a babysitter who doesn’t like it when I don’t come 
home on time and stay at work until whenever.” 

The manager ignored her comment until another 
woman raised her hand and said: “You haven’t an- 
swered S’s question. What is the policy on notification 
of overtime? When do you have to let us know?’’ The 
manager: “There is no policy.” One of the men: “And 
overtime is mandatory?” The manager: “It’s mandato- 
ry.” It took a woman speaking up about a “personal” 
problem to get the crucial question out into the open. 

A similar situation persisted at a meatpacking plant 
where I worked five years ago. The company offered to 
open contract negotiations early in order to upgrade our 
medical and pension benefits. The only other point on 
which they were willing to negotiate was wages. 

The whole prior year workers had been talking, not 
about wages and benefits, but about the conditions of la- 
bor that impinged on our daily lives: the attendance poli- 
cy which began penalizing us after only three days ab- 
sence and made no provision for taking sick children to 
the doctor or for emergencies; the company’s ability to 
change our starting times and shifts with no notice and 
no time to make child care arrangements; and no limita- 
(Continued on page 3) 


Engels, 


andDuBois 



by Lou Turner 

There is an interesting convergence of anniversaries in 
the intellectual calendar of the radical tradition in 1995, 
md the end of this most turbulent year is an opportune, 
f belated, time to consider their relevance to our press- 
ng concerns. 

The centennials of the death of Frederick Engels 
1820-1895), the closest theoretical collaborator of Karl 
idarx, and the death of Frederick Douglass (1818-1895), 
;he foremost Abolitionist and Black leader in 19th cen- 
.ury America, have more in common than the fact that 
he fullness of their revolutionary lives shared the same 
listorical moment. Indeed, the revolutionary cast of 
heir personalities bespeaks the historical propulsion and 
eason of the times in which they were privileged to live. 
As a young radical intellectual, Frederick Engels was 
cutely aware of what the young Marx was already be- 
inning to theorize when they met originally in Novem- 
er 1842 in Cologne and again in the summer of 1844 in 
'aris. What Marx wrote to another Young Hegelian Ar- 
old Ruge, in September 1843, evinced the same spirit of 
le times that animated the young Engels: 

“[N]othing prevents us from tying in our criticism 
ith a criticism of and participation in politics, that is in 
jal conflicts, and in identifying with them. Thus we do 
ot confront the world dogmatically with a new princi- 
le, proclaiming: Here is the truth, here kneel before it! 
T e develop for the world new principles out of the prin- 
ples of the world. We do not say to the world: Give up 
jur struggles, they are stupid stuff: we will provide you 
ith the true watchword for the struggle. We merely 
smonstrate to the world why it really struggles, and 
nsciousness is something it must adopt, even if it does 
>t want to do so.” 

Despite his limitations as a continuator of that new 
mid-historic continent of thought and revolution that 
came Marxism, Engels was aware that he Was not only 
ivileged to live in revolutionary times but more impor- 
itly privileged to work and collaborate with the epoch- 
revolutionary philosopher of those times, Karl Marx. 

(Continued from page 8) 



Rabin’s assassination lifts veil 
on emerging ethnic apartheid 


by Peter Wermuth 

The assassination of Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin by a member of a far-Right paramilitary organiza- 
tion, like the Oklahoma City bombing last April, sharply 
reveals the threat posed by those opposed to inter-ethnic 
dialogue and cooperation. At the same time, the response 
to Rabin’s murder by hundreds of thousands of Israeli 
Jews and Arabs, who attended massive peace rallies and 
anti-rightist protests in its wake, shows a determination 
to beat back the threat posed by advocates of ethnic 
cleansing. 

Where this develops in the future will depend on 
whether the Israeli and Palestinian masses transcend 
the limited agendas of their respective political leaders. 

FUNDAMENTALISM, ISRAELI STYLE 

Rabin’s murderer, Yigal Amir, was no isolated lunatic, 
but part of a tendency deeply rooted in Israeli society. He 
not only worked with far-Right fringe groups like Ka- 
hane Chai and Eyal, but also with larger Jewish settler 
groups on the West Bank such as Zo Artzeinu (It’s Our 
Country). This group, which has blocked roads and vio- 
lently attacked Palestinians in order to sabotage Israel’s 


Peace Now rally in Tel Aviv Nov. 6 moments before 
shooting of Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin. 


peace agreement with the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO), emerged as a major political force last sum- 
mer. 

Such groups are fueled by a reactionary ideology root- 
ed in Jewish fundamentalism. They want Israel to be 
ruled by halacha (Jewish religious law), with only those 
following Judaism’s most extreme tenets and agreeing to 
expel all non-Jews from Israel to have a voice. They are 
as intent on turning Israel into an Iran-like theocracy as 
any Islamic fundamentalist. 

Their virulent hatred of Palestinians is not just shared 
by religious fanatics. Rightist members of parliament 
like Rehavam Zeevi accused Rabin of “leading Israel to 
annihilation” through his peace agreement with Arafat, 
while leaders of Likud, the main opposition party, rou- 
tinely made racist statements like declaring his parlia- 
mentary majority “illegitimate” because it sometimes 
depended on the votes of Arab deputies. Such rhetoric 

(Continued on page 10) 
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by Kevin A. Barry 

The U.S.-orchestrated Dayton agreement on Bosnia 
has little to do with peace, and still less to do with sup- 
porting the multiethnic Bosnian state against aggressors 
and war criminals. It has everything to do with efforts 
by the U.S. and other NATO powers such as Britain, 
France and Germany to reach a compromise with the 
perpetrators of genocide in order to remove a source of 
“disorder” in Europe by way of an apartheid-like ethnic 
partition of Bosnia. 

The agreement gives nearly half of Bosnia over to Ser- 
bian neo-fascist control, officially recognizing it as legiti- 
mate. Radovan Karadzic and Ratko Mladic, the Serbian 
war criminals actually indicted by the World Court, will 
step down but will not apparently be prosecuted. The top 
Serb leader, Slobodan Milosevic, who has pulled the 
strings during three and a half years of mass rape, con- 
centration camps, mass executions, shelling and sniper 
attacks on civilians, and the horrendous ethnic expul- 
sions— all of which gave the world a new term for geno- 
cide, “ethnic cleansing”— is being anointed as a hero of 
peace by the Western powers. 

U.S. COMES DOWN ON BOSNIANS 

At Dayton, the U.S. negotiators came down hardest 
not on Milosevic or on Croatia’s equally authoritarian 
and racist President Franjo Tudjman. In fact, they found 
these two strongmen easy to work with. Instead, the 
democratic, multiparty Bosnian government delegates 
were faulted because they dared to have differences 
among themselves, thus “delaying” the negotiations. 

There was also an overtone of anti-Muslim racism in 
the stories leaked by U.S. diplomats, for example when it 
was reported that the non-Muslim Milosevic’s “taste for 
drink and hearty meals made him accessible.” U.S. pres- 
sure on Bosnia even became physical: “At one point, 
Warren Christopher, the unfailingly polite Secretary of 
State, started yelling at the President of Bosnia... At an- 
other, Richard C. Holbrooke, the chief American negoti- 
ator, grabbed the Prime Minister of Bosnia by the shoul- 


der” (New York Times, Nov. 23, 1995). 

Milosevic’s second-in-command, Mihailo Markovic, a 
former Marxist humanist who in the 1990s became a 
turncoat and joined the side of the most rabid Serb chau- 
vinists, got it right for once when, in a Nov. 22 interview 
with the BBC, he praised the Dayton agreement as far 
better for his side than any earlier partition plans put 
forward by Washington. 

Another sign of the retrogressive nature of the Dayton 
agreement was the warm praise it received from the 
British government, which in three years has done little 
to hide its pro-Serb leanings. 

SERBIAN ECONOMIC SANCTIONS END 

The ink was hardly dry in Dayton when, the very next 
day, the UN suspended all economic sanctions on Serbia, 
while passing a very ambiguous resolution on the arms 
embargo, a resolution which left it unclear whether Bos- 
nia could receive the heavy weapons it has been request- 
ing since 1992 to defend itself against aggressors armed 
with planes, tanks and other modern weapons. 

One of the few positive features of the agreement, the 
Serb concession that Sarajevo would not be divided, was 
immediately contested by Karadzic, who evidently thinks 
his threats of armed Serb resistance can pressure NATO 
to give in once more. 

Gorazde, population 45,000, is the only government- 
held town left in Eastern Bosnia after the fall in July of 
Srebrenica and Zepa and the massacre there by Serb 
forces of 6,000 Muslim men and boys. This multiethnic 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Adrienne Rich’s Dark Fields of the Republic I Don’t shop the gap! 


by Jennifer Pen 

Poised as we are between the retrogression swept into 
power in the 1994 U.S. elections and a future which the 
capitalist rulers are trying to shape in ever more con- 
stricting antihuman ways, listening for affirmations of 
humanity is especially crucial. I found a location of femi- 
nist resistance and creativity in Adrienne Rich’s recent 
collection of poems, Dark Fields of the Republic {NY: 
Norton, 1995), which provides philosophic lenses for 
considering women’s revolutionary subjectivity. 

| Woman as Reason 

Throughout the book, she takes up urgent issues — 
anti-immigrant hysteria, rising fascism, the effects of re- 
ligious fundamentalism, the violence of warfare — and 
counterposes- them to subjectivities based in relations 
between people. In “Deportations” she writes, 

It’s happened already while we were still/searching for 
patterns 

A turn of the head/toward a long horizontal window 
overlooking the city/to see people being taken/neighbors, 
vendors paramedicals/hurried from their porches, their 
tomato stalls/their auto-mechanic arguments/and chil- 
dren from schoolyards 

By highlighting the everyday quality of the lives of the 
deported, Rich draws attention to how the “takers- 
away” are deliberately disrupting human relations, de- 
nying the “common bond” of humanity in their actions. 

Women’s work, and its alienating effects, are brilliant- 
ly distilled in a poem which recalls the horrors of the 
Hamlet, North Carolina, chicken factory fire: 

The repetitive motions of slaughtering — fire in wrists 
in elbows — the dead birds coming at you along the 
line — how you smell them in your sleep. 

The women are forced to turn their bodies into ma- 
chines for the factory, whose owners then lock the work- 
ers behind “doors padlocked on the outside.” The slow 
deterioration of their bodies from the nature of the work 
precedes the explicit dehumanization of the workers, 
then leads to their deaths: this is capitalism’s noxious 
“repetitive motion of slaughter.” 

One poem that struck me especially concerns the con- 
tinuity of human subjectivity and passion during war. In 
these brief lines, the “I” and the “you” blur, their con- 
nection profoundly intimate, even while they despair of 
love’s survival: 

I was telling you a story about love 

how even in war it goes on speaking its own language 

Yes you said but the larynx is bloodied 

the knife was well-aimed into the throat 

Well I said love is hated it has not price 

No you said you are talking about feelings 
Have you ever felt nothing? that is what war is now 


I In Memoriam: | 

Johnnie Tillmon Blackston 

Just when we need her the most, Johnnie Tillman 
Blackston has died. Her rage, determination and labor 
activist history came together in the early 1960s to fight 
a deeply sexist and dehumanizing welfare system. The 
organization she formed in Watts, Aid to Needy Chil- 
dren-Mothers Anonymous, was the beginning of the Na- 
tional Welfare Rights Organization (NWRO) that de- 
manded poor women be treated with dignity and insisted 
that the work of raising children and holding together 
poor communities be recognized as the significant contri- 
bution that it is. 

With Tillmon at its head, the welfare rights movement 
changed the very ground of the welfare debate. Tillmon 
exposed the racist and patriarchal foundations of the 
welfare system, demanding that welfare be seen as an is- 
sue for women’s liberation and Black liberation. She 
turned the tables on a system that tried to control poor 
women’s lives, and put the punitive welfare ideology on 
the defensive. Precisely this new ground is under vicious 
attack today by those like Charles Murray who re-de- 
monize women on welfare and re-stigmatize unwed 
mothers by legitimizing the terms “illegitimate chil- 
dren” and “bastard.” 

Tillmon didn’t limit her struggle to welfare reform. 
During the 1992 Los Angeles rebellion she sharply cri- 
tiqued politicians who “come to the war-torn area, they 
claim to see what can be done and nothing’s changed 
since [the Watts rebellion ofj 1965. ..I think the riots sent 
out the right message, but I don’t think the folks are 
comprehending the message.” - 

Tillmon’s fight was always about freedom: “[T]he la- 
dies of the NWRO are the front-line troops in the strug- 
gle for women’s freedom. That’s because we have so few 
illusions and because our issues are so important to all 
women.. .the right to a living wage for women’s work and 
the right to life itself.” 

She raged against the attempt to portray women on 
welfare as the Other: “I’m a woman. I’m a black woman. 
I’m a poor woman. I’m a fat woman. I’m a middle-aged 
woman. And I’m on welfare. In this country, if you’re 
any of those things— poor, black, fat, female, middle- 
aged, on welfare— you count less as a human being. If 
you’re all those things, you don’t count at all.” 

Johnnie Tillmon counted. She died Nov. 22 in Los An- 
geles from diabetes, only 69 years old. Her voice, ideas 
and activism were never needed more than today. 

— T. Moon 


Then a shadow skimmed your face 

Go on talking in a normal voice you murmured 

Nothing is listening 

As I read it, this poem addresses the brutality of com- 
bat and those ideologies which would deny love as a 
form of connection, including homophobia. “Love is hat- 
ed.. .it has no price” rings true, but so does the reply: if 
we keep love at the level of feelings only, without devel- 
oping it as part of our totality, such sentimentality will 
leave us with nothing. So when the narrator, in a brief 
moment of shadow, fully sees her interlocutor, the sharp 
preciousness of life is manifested without any shallow 
romanticism. 

Similarly, Rich brings together the ecstasy of lesbian 
love and tbe. humanism of Rosa Luxemburg, but without 
losing the reality of her vicious murder in 1919, her 
body dumped in to the Landwehr Canal. The very words 
themselves, in their terseness, become touchstones of 
personal, collective, physical and intellectual passions: 
Suddenly I understand the verb without tenses. 

To smell another woman ’s hair, to taste her skin. 

To know the bodies drifting underwater. 

To be human, said Rosa — I can’t teach you that. 

The presence of the dialectic is even more definitive in 
the poem entitled “Movement,” where self-direction 
leads our activity: “thinkingfoot I have joined a move- 
ment but I am stepping in this deep current” (p 61). She 
asks, “When does a life bend toward freedom? grasp its 
direction?” and answers that “entering that deep cur- 
rent” is a form of consciousness. 

Using the image of an “old backswitching road” she 
suggests that revolutionary subjectivity will require us 
to persist past the “repetitive blows” which strike at our 
hopes: we must “see that quenching and decide” still for 
freedom, Living the dialectic requires “all your 
strength... /all your patience and your labor,” and this 
feminist, lesbian poet underlines the struggle as “desire 
pitted against desire’s inversion.” Throughout Dark 
Fields of the Republic, Rich keeps us in the contradic- 
tions of contemporary reality, but not without validating 
our own collective, self-directed telos. 

D&X abortions attacked 

Chicago— The current right-wing attack on the late- 
term D&X abortion procedure is the most ingenious ploy 
since the coining of the term “pro-life.” The Can- 
ady/Smith bill that would ban such late-term abortions 
is the vehicle intended to drive a swath through women’s 
hard- won reproductive rights. 

Who could possibly speak in favor of such a gruesome 
medical procedure that requires an incision at the base 
of the head and suctioning out of a fetus’s brains? If you 
haven’t heard about this yet, you certainly would if you 
were to take a pro-choice stand on this issue. The “pro- 
life” movement has made a standard of such bloody de- 
pictions to shift the debate from the woman to the fetus 
and to villainize pro-choice men and women. Medical 
procedures are never appealing, but are often necessary, 
and abortion is one of the safest. 

What you will not see in that “pro-life” picture is the 
woman and why that invisible woman would choose such 
a risky, expensive and inaccessible abortion. Only one 
doctor in ' the U.S. regularly performs this rare proce- 
dure. 

Ninety-five percent of all abortions occur in the first 
trimester because the procedure is safest, most afford- 
able and most accessible— if a woman is fortunate 
enough to live in one of the 20% of counties nationwide 
with an abortion provider, or can travel to one. 

Geographic limitations and such restrictions as paren- 
tal notification and low income are reasons some abor- 
tions are pushed into the second trimester, when fewer 
than a dozen doctors nationwide are equipped and al- 
lowed to perform these more complicated abortions. 

Other reasons for later-term abortions sire the moth- 
er’s health, severe fetal abnormalities that would prohib- 
it survival outside the womb, fetal death, and a lack of 
awareness of pregnancy until late in the term. Only 
about 450 of the million abortions each year are attribut- 
ed to the D&X procedure. 

Not only is legislation banning the D&X procedure dif- 
ficult to fight in a war of sound bites and televisual im- 
ages, but it also gets to the heart of the “pro-life” strate- 
gy of demonizing and destroying doctors. Whether pur- 
suing the radical path of “justifiable homicide” of pro- 
viders or the legislative approach of banning a rare but 
necessary procedure, the result is to deplete the number 
of doctors willing and able to respect women’s reproduc- 
tive decisions in an extremely hostile environment. 

While the anti-choice movement has been unsuccessful 
in convincing a majority of Americans and legislators 
that women should not make these decisions, it has 
fought to decrease the number of medical schools teach- 
ing abortion procedures and been responsible for the de- 
clining numbers of providers nationwide. Reproductive 
rights are hollow without access. Women in the U.S. will 
have a harder time exercising their right to choose now 
than any time since Roe v. Wade (1973), particularly 
teens, low-income women, and women in rural areas. 

Under the guise of a gruesome photo, even “liberal” 
Congressmen have voted to criminalize the D&X proce- 
dure under any circumstances. Current legislation 
makes doctors guilty until proven innocent. Some doc- 
tors are afraid that performing any abortion after 12 
weeks of pregnancy could land them in jail. Outlawing 
D&X, is one of the planks in the Christian Coalition’s 
‘ ‘ Contract With the American Family. ’ ’ — Larra 



Pickets converged on the GAP store in the Chicago Loop 
Nov. 18. It was part of a national GAP protest campaign 
intended to send a message that North American retail- 
ers are responsible for conditions under which their 
products are made. Teenage women from the Manda- 
rin/GAP factory in San Marcos Free Trade Zone in El 
Salvador recently toured the U.S., relating stories of sex- 
ual harassment and labor repression under which they 
produced shirts for 160 apiece which were sold in GAP 
stores in the U.S. for a great deal more. (See “Latin 
teens tell of free trade zone hell,” N&L, October 1995.) 

f? Women Worldwide 

by Mary Jo Grey 

The 27,000 member California Nurses Association voted 
in October to end its 98-year affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Nurses Association because they felt the national 
group was turning a “deaf ear” to patients’ interests. 
The California nurses challenged the industry’s pursuit 
of profits which results in shortening a patient’s hospital 
stay and using unlicensed care providers, and vowed to 
increase their work in the area of patient advocacy. 

Women in Namibia are fighting mad at the comments of 
Police District Commissioner Egbert Shikerete who 
blamed women for cases of rape if they drink or go out 
alone. He maintained, “They must stay at home, they 
should not go out in the evening.” The magazine Sistei 
Namibia retorted: “Women have the right to safe free- 
dom of movement in this country, day or night. Con- 
demn rape, not women!” 

—Information from Sister Namibia 

Angry E-mail users from around the U.S. flooded Cor 
nel! University, in November, with demands that the 
school take action against four freshmen who posted or 
the Internet “75 reasons why women (b— ches) shouk 
not have freedom of speech”— including “if she can’ 
speak, she can’t cry rape.” No official action has yet beei 
taken against Evan Camps, Rikus Linschoten, Patricl 

Sicher and Brian Waldman. 

* * * 

A little-known act of resistance against the Nazis by th 
“women of Rosenstrasse” in Germany in 1943 was im 
mortalized in a Berlin memorial by 80-year-old sculpto 
Ingeborg Hunzinger, dedicated in October. Rosenstrass 
housed the concentration camp deportation center wher 
1,500 Jews were sent who had gentile spouses or par 
erits. For seven days and nights 6,000 non-Jewish worn 
en faced down heavily-armed SS troops to protest out 
side the center demanding the release of their love 
ones. On March 6, 1943, the Nazis released a 
1,500— including 25 already sent to Auschwitz. The me 
morial’s inscription reads: “The strength of civil disobf 
dience and the strength of love defeat the violence of die 
tatorship.” 

Maine gay rights battle 

Bangor, Maine— The anti-gay ballot initiative i 
Maine was narrowly defeated 53% to 47% on Nov. 7. Tb 
tireless energy of volunteers, who generated a large vo 
er-turnout, especially among college youth, was instri 
mental in this victory. But the question that remains f< 
the les-bi-gay liberation movements is simple: what c 
these victories over the far-Right really mean? 

In the words of Elizabeth Birch of the Human Righ 
Campaign, “Gay and lesbian citizens of Maine have n 
moved one step closer to basic human rights 
(OutNOW! Nov. 14, 1995) More seriously, the successf 
“Maine Won’t Discriminate” campaign was self-limitii 
from the start; it aimed only to defeat the initiative, ai 
actually deflected attention away from affirming lesbi; 
and gay lives. 

This pragmatic, utilitarian approach needs to be que 
tioned by gay and lesbian communities before the 19! 
election, which could bring a spate of such initiatives i 
tempting to coat-tail the conservatism of a national prt 
idential campaign. It is time to articulate a drive for fr< 
dom, rather than investing our energies and risking o 
lives merely to perpetuate the status quo. — Jennif 
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Defiant return to work at Caterpillar 


Decatur, 111.— The contract we rejected Dec. 2 was 
worse than what we were offered a couple of years ago. 
Amazingly, Cat wanted us to give the scabs complete am- 
nesty in return for us keeping a closed shop and dues 
checkoff. That was actually on the table! The proposal 
was: If you buy this contract, we’ll take each of 150 ille- 
gally fired UAW members case by case and decide what 
happens, whether they go to work, or are fired. No arbi- 
tration, no recourse. The international brought this back 
to those people in the union. They said no way. 

Actually, the international did not want us to reject 
the contract. But they said if the members did reject it, 
they wanted it rejected big, not like 51% to 49%, so that 
we send Caterpillar a big message: 81% against, and 94% 
against in Decatur, was a big message. 

The contract also left a bad taste in everybody’s mouth 
because the international left the bargaining committee 
completely out of the negotiating process. Yokich and 
Shoemaker did all the negotiating. The president and 
bargaining chair of the local in Decatur, who are on the 
central bargaining committee, didn’t know what was in 
the contract until the Friday before the Sunday vote. 

Even if Caterpillar hadn’t had the issue of illegally ter- 
minated people, they still wanted to terminate the griev- 
ance procedure. The foremen would have the right to say 
if you have a grievance or not. If you file a grievance, he 
could say someone else filed that grievance last week, so 
you don’t need to. Or he could say it was frivolous. They 
also wanted to restrict the committeemen to a set num- 
ber of hours to take care of problems. If they run out of 
hours, they can’t investigate. 

What thfey were after in proposed shifts was making 
you work with no overtime pay and no weekend premi- 
um whatsoever. For instance, on one shift, a person 
would have to work 12 hours every Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday— 36 hours in three days. 

In Decatur, Cat didn't propose the straight two-tier 
wage system that they did elsewhere, but they proposed 
70% starting pay, and working up to top pay over the life 
of the contract — six years. Tennessee, Morton, 111., 
York. Pa., and other plants had the regular two-tier of- 
fer, with people starting at a low wage like $8. 

When we finally go back to work at Caterpillar, we will 
have to go through orientation as if we are new hires. 

Koch’s Poultry wildcat 

ChicagO-?-On Aug. 11, we voted in a union, UNITE 
[ (Union of Needletrades, Industrial and Textile Employ- 
■ ees) by 90%. We wanted a union because Koch’s Poultry 
keeps the salary from going higher than $6.50. 

We began feeling something was wrong when the 
union just came out of bargaining and told us their deci- 
sions— and that they had not given up anything. Our 
people from the plant wanted to talk too, but the union 
, said they had to wait, that they should do it their way. 

Then on Oct. 11, the people here voted to accept the 
contract. But what the union and the owner agreed to. 
they never showed to anybody, including the bargaining 
committee. We found out about the betrayal when the 
owner told us what was in the contract. We wanted a 
900 an hour raise now, but the union let him get away 
with a 400 raise now and 400 over the next three years. 
Not only that. The 750 bonus before we had a union was 
lost in the new contract. We also saw there was no insur- 
ance. The contract even had a no-strike clause in it. The 
bosses also call us “f— ing ladies,” they push us to work 
: harder, and the job is boring. 

When we walked out, Monday, Oct. 30, we were fired. 
After we walked out, Koch’s called the police and kicked 
us off the property. There are 350 workers on the morn 
ing shift done and 85% of them went out, mostly Latinos. 

All the workers went to a meeting with the union 
which told us anyone who still wants to work had to sign 
papers; 40 to 60 people didn't sign. We showed Koch and 
the union that the company can’t keep abusing people 

without anyone knowing. —Koch’s strikers 
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(continued from page 1) 

tion on mandatory overtime, also without notice. 

It was the women who spoke about these questions at 
the union meeting and persuaded their co-workers to 
vote unanimously to turn down the company’s offer and 
fight for a better contract. One young,' Black woman put 
it succinctly: “We have a life outside this plant.” 

Situations like these, where women have led in at- 
tempting to humanize the conditions of labor, make me 
wonder what will be the effect of “welfare reform," 
which will attempt to force thousands of women with 
children into production. The capitalists’ intentions are 
clear: formation of ait indentured, minimum-wage, 
strikebreaking, union-busting workforce. 

As a union activist at the Indianola, Miss., Delta Pride 
'plant said about that state’s “WorkFirst” program: 
“(T)hey are saying that if you get in a fight with the su- 
pervisor and you quit, you will get nothing. If the plant 
goes out oh strike and you don’t cross the picket line, 
you will get nothing. They want you totally in their pow- 
er. They picked these six counties not to get women off 
welfare, but to keep wages and benefits down and keep 
the union out...” (N&L, January-February 1995). 

But can we simply assume that the capitalists’ inten- 
tions will prevail? Or will “welfare reform” create the 
conditions for new forms and forces of resistance to 
smerge? Will it meap the further degradation and dehu- 
manization of this society? Or revolt? 


They’ll give us new work rules then. We aren’t allowed 
to use the word “scab” and we can’t wear apparel that 
says anything about the strike. The only thing about the 
union we can have is just the union logo. 

People aren’t down on the UAW international since it 
came through on strike pay and insurance for 17 
months. The only .thing that disappointed people is why 
didn’t the UAW send us back a year ago? But no one 
knew Caterpillar would go to these lengths to break the 
union. We made mistakes in four years, but we’ve 
learned a lot, too. 

When Yokich took over as president of the union, a lot 
of people thought he was supposed to be superman and 
get this thing settled. But he seemed to tuck his tail be- 
tween his legs and take what Cat gave him. Yokich was 
willing to give away those 150 people who have been 
fired. You don’t do that— if you’re a union. 

Why did the international make a deal like this for us 
to return? Maybe they were tired of hearing from other 
UAW locals who were only getting $150 a week in strike 
pay. The UAW made a special circumstance for the Cat- 
erpillar strikers to get double strike pay. Still, it didn’t 
stop people from crossing the picket line. That leaves a 
bad taste. 

The international said to go back to work, and people 
wanted the strike to be over. They knew they would have 
to go back to work whether the contract was voted up or 
down. People who have been out are tired and ready to 
go back to work. But they would rather go back under 
unfair labor practice charges by the Labor Board against 
Caterpillar. This way they feel that the company will 
come back to the table with something better, 

—Caterpillar worker 

Belzoni: ready to strike 

Belzoni, Miss.— Here at the Delta Pride Belzoni cat- 
fish processing plant we are at a standstill (see Novem- 
ber N&L). We have rejected the company’s final offer 
but we wanted one more meeting with a mediator. But it 
seems like the company doesn’t and wants to force us 
out on strike. A lot of the concerns with the Belzoni pro- 
posal had nothing to do with Belzoni but rather was 
honing in on the Delta Main plant. For example, over- 
time. Only Main gets that. 

We heard the stewards had a meeting and were ex- 
cited about the distribution of News & Letters at the 
Belzoni plant. People \vere reading the story during 
breaks and lunch and talking about the paper. It had a 
good impact. It meant a lot that someone from the out- 
side was concerned about what was going on. People 
cheered the white woman who had chewed the company 
- out about their racist attitude. 

We heard the company accused her of writing the sto- 
ry. The truth is: the story did not come from her. The 
company doesn’t know how this paper got the sto- 
ry— and they never will! They should stop making false 
accusations! 

After the N&L distribution the president and the per- 
sonnel manger had meetings with 10 or 15 workers at a 
time, trying to get us to accept the contract. They said 
they didn’t want our time and a half, that the plant 
wasn’t going to close and it was a good contract. 

Every group had some people talking back. We chewed 
them up and told them we wouldn’t accept the contract, 
that it was a disgrace, that they were trying to take our 
time and a half, we didn’t want to work no ten hours on 
four day shifts. They said they don’t have to pay for ex- 
perience-anyone off the streets can do our jobs. When 
he said that, we just cut up and carried out a scandal! 

The Delta Main can help Belzoni, but this strike is up 
to us at Belzoni to show our strength. We got to fight to 
hold on to what we’ve got! —Ready to strike workers 

Union kills Profex strike 

Editor's note: As we go to press, without letting strik- 
ing workers vote, Teamsters Local 984 declared the 
strike over and ordered the picket line closed down. 

Memphis, Term.— At Profex Medical, we have 
been on strike since Sept. 6 because the company is try- 
ing to take away our paid sick leave, even the days we 
have already accumulated (see November N&L). About 
15 of us out of 40 are still out but we aren’t getting the 
support we used to. 

The company is not bargaining in good faith. What we 
asked for was nothing! It’s what they want to take from 
us that brought the strike about. It was one conversa- 
tion-give up all your sick leave. 

We have made a leaflet to get some attention, signed 
by the strikers, not the union. Some of us are thinking of 
suing the union, and the company, It’s the principle of 
the thing. 

No one has been here supporting us for a long time. 
Our union representative, Mr. John Bratcher, said he 
doesn’t come to the picket line because the workers talk 
about him so bad. When this thing first began, after 
three days a Teamster vice president in Washington, 
D.C., said that the union representatives were going to 
escort us back into the job because he could work this 
thing better from the inside than he could on the out- 
side.:’: 

We said, “You should have told us that before we' 
came out.” We said, “We’re in Memphis, Tenn. We work 
for Profex Medical and you don’t. You can’t tell us 
what’s going on in there. We’ll be damned if we’ll go 
across our own line.” The international man came out 
when we were all on the line and said, “You’re all the 
hardest-headed women I ever heard tell of in all the days 
of my life.” —Strikers 


Boeing strike solid 

Seattle— The strike has been going on now since 
Oct. 6. First, Boeing wants us to pay for our own medical 
insurance, $450 a month for a family of worker-spouse- 
children. Most American workers, even unionized work- 
ers, must pay such large sums of money every month for 
their own insurance. Or more. But for Boeing’s IAM 
members (International Association of Machinists Dis- 
trict 751), the company’s demand gave us all “sticker 
shock.” 

If the largest single group of Machinists in the U.S. 
were to retreat on our historical benefit of free medical 
insurance for our members, then the entire discussion 
on how the populace can have free access to medical care 
would suffer a big defeat. I’d like to help establish dis- 
cussion circles of workers here, something along the 
lines of Swedish study circles, to help us find our own 
voice and views on access to medical care. 

A second offensive contract demand by Boeing is for 
the total elimination of unionized janitors from the com- 
pany’s payroll. The company’s current contract offer de- 
mands that we receive no wage increase during the next 
three years. Everyone else in the union, according to this 
contract proposal, will receive a 3% wage increase — in 
October 1997. IAM leaders refer to this issue as being a 
problem of “subcontracting.” 

In plain English, Boeing wants the right to bring sub- 
contractors inside the shop to take your production and 
tooling jobs whenever top management sees fit. (Boeing 
already is subcontracting facility maintenance work and 
laying off our members!) We refuse to see Boeing jobs 
auctiohed-off to the lowest bidder. No question but that 
the company’s subcontracting and downsizing schemes 
are key to the militancy with which IAM members are 
fighting right now. 

On the other hand, the current District 751 strategy is 
notably weak when it comes to concrete commitments to 
organizing workers employed by subcontractors here in 
the Puget Sound region, Mexico, and elsewhere, 

A third reason why IAM members voted to strike was 
to protect retired union members. Back in June, Boeing 
offered a so-called “golden handshake” to employees 
near retirement age. Now that these people are gone, 
Boeing’s contract proposal would take away much of 
that “golden handshake.” 

The situation has really changed since the member- 
ship rejected the last contract proposal Nov. 21. This was 
the same day that Boeing’s grace period ended. Boeing 
had a 45-day leeway to settle the strike. This is a grace 
period written in every contract, that it can delay deliv- 
ery and payment without a penalty. Boeing is now pay- 
ing millions of dollars a day. United Airlines is calling ev- 
ery day wanting Boeing to fix planes. The situation with 
the membership is really different too. Before the strike 
was a vacation. Now it’s serious. It brought people to- 
gether. 

—Boeing Machinist 

Unreal jobless future 

The Jobless Future: Sci-tech and the Dogma of Work , 
by Stanley Aronowitz and William DiFazio, Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1994, 392 pp. 

The jobless future that Aronowitz and DiFazio project 
is not the nightmarish horror that an increasing number 
of American workers face, but an entirely different world 
in which technology, knowledge and information will 
provide for all needs as well as develop human potentiali- 
ties without the need for a person to work. Unfortunate- 
ly, they provide much greater insight into capitalism’s 
problems than the solutions. 

Submitting comprehensive economic data, as well as 
the findings of their own original research in 1985 on 
the effects of computerized municipal work in New York 
and New Jersey, the authors of this revealing work con- 
tend that technology has so profoundly changed the 
American economic landscape that new categories of 
thought and action have to be created to solve the bur- 
geoning contradictions that produce chronic social, eco- 
nomic and political crises. 

Tracing the industrial development of the U.S. follow- 
ing the Civil War, they become more sharply focused at 
the turn of the century on Frederick Taylor, the father 
of time study and speedup (Taylorism), and Heruy 
Ford’s introduction of the mass production line 
(Fordism). Technological changes in production before, 
during and after World War II eventuate in the growing 
alliances between the government and industry that 
prompted President Eisenhower to warn of the dangers 
posed by the “military-industrial complex.” 

Reviewing the series of recessions/recoveries since 
WW II, they note that not only is unemployment a 
chronic feature of the economy, but that recoveries do 
not reemploy all of those laid off during recessions, re- 
sulting in a growing number of the permanently unem- 
ployed. Furthermore, Aronowitz and DiFazio contend 
that it is impossible for the problems to be solved under 
existing capitalist conditions. 

Whereas the authors pose thoughtfully challenging 
concepts and visions at the beginning of their work, they 
wind up with a program that virtually any labor bureau- 
crat can propose, ranging from a guaranteed annual 
wage and free child care to a six-hour day and interna- 
tional coordination of labor demands— plus a new, inde- 
pendent national technological research agenda. 

While accepting much of Marx’s analysis of capital- 
ism’s contradictions, they reject his conclusions that the 
worker, subjected to the horrors of these contradictions, 
is the historic subject that can reconstruct society on hu- 
man beginnings: “the core material precondition [for a 
new civil society] is that labor need no longer occupy a 

(Continued on page 11) 
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I from the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST -HUMANIST 


Editor’s note 

Today’s global crises continue to. illuminate the 
importance of Marx’s critique of capitalist produc- 
tion in his greatest theoretical work, Capital, espe- 
cially Volume I. The following is a detailed discus- 
sion of the conceptual core of Capital: Marx’s analy- 
sis of the commodity-form in the first chapter of 
Volume I. It was written as a letter on Oct. 20, 1950, 
as part of a three-way correspondence between 
Dunayevskaya, C.L.R. James and Grace Lee (Boggs) 
throughout 1949-51, and should be studied along- 
side the text of chapter 1 of Capital. The letter has 
never before appeared in print. For other writings 
on Capital by Dunayevskaya in the period 1949-51, 
see The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Hu- 
manism— a Half Century of its World Development 
(Vols. 3 and 12) and The Marxist-Humanist Theory 
of State-Capitalism (Chicago: News and Letters, 
1992), pp. 89-98. 

We have slightly edited the letter for publication, 
adding footnotes and bracketed material. 


[In Marx’s Capital] commodity-form means all of the 
following things at once: 

1) Material body of value. 

2) Phenomenal form of bourgeois wealth. 

3) Immediate form of the unity of opposites, value and 
use value. 

4) Universal concrete form of capitalist production. 

5) The fantastic but nevertheless real form in which 
relations of persons appear as relations of things. 

6) This inverted form arises in production where con- 
crete labor is transformed into its opposite, abstract la- 
bor, but manifests itself only in exchange. 

7) The fetishism of the commodity-form, which arises 
from the very form a product of labor assumes in capital- 
ist society, pervades everything— -so that even living la- 
bor seems detachable from the living person since it 
“takes on the form of a commodity,” labor power, when 
it is in the market, and “takes on the form” of a compo- 
nent part of capital, variable capital, in the process of 
production. [Living labor] is but a means to the creation 
of all value and is the constant and only producer of sur- 
plus value, yet it has no direct manner of expression or 
connection with the labor process, but rather seems to 
be brought into it by another form, means of consump- 
tion or wages. By means of this irrational form [living la- 
bor] is brought into the factory on equal terms, only to 
be entirely subjected to the master. [As a result] it is 
sucked dry by another product of labor, the means of 
production. 

Now nothing, absolutely nothing, can tear off this fe- 
tishism. Neither the discovery of labor sis the source of 
value, nor the hatred of the living labor[er] subjected [to 
it], nor an outsider who sees the living labor subjected 
and can “prove” it; nor the awareness that conscious- 
ness of class relations is involved in this exchange of 
things. The sole exception is freely associated men plan- 
ning their own production directly and not by indirec- 
tion— and even then, only when this plan is not an ab- 
straction but is being put into practice. 

In the Contribution to the Critique of Political Econo- 
my (1859), Marx merely assumed that class relations 
were hidden in this exchange of things. 1 * I don’t mean 
that he couldn’t and didn’t prove it was so, but he did so 
from history and from the development of exchange. I 
mean “assumed” in the sense that having “known” that 
was so, the mystification of the commodity-form ap- 
peared simple. Instead of probing why this fantastic 
form he proceeded to draw conclusions on the basis of 
the history of class struggles plus exchange, and not on 
the active opposition between abstract and concrete la- 
bor in the labor process itself. 

The reflection of this opposition in the commodity - 
form was treated intellectually, idealistically, as if it di- 
rectly expressed precisely what it does not directly ex- 
press. Both the elimination of the individuality of the la- 
borer and the creation of the constantly-changing gage, 
socially-necessary labor time, were treated passively— so 
that ratios and proportions and disproportions and “uni- 
versal” labor time became the subject of the analysis. 
Both the worker in revolt and the revolting method of 
production (or rather the revolt or contradiction between 
method and aim) were in the back of [Marx’s] mind only, 
in reality only footnoted, or kept separate from the eco- 
nomics; the class struggle was politics. 

Now in Capital (1867), on the contrary, where the 
subject becomes the labor process itself, the concrete la- 
borer so revolts against the capitalistic transformation 
of his individual labor into social labor that everything, 
EVERYTHING is a form of the enemy: Cooperation is, 
because by the time the laborers become cooperators 
they are no more than component parts of the capital- 
ists’ capital; Manufacture is, because the division of la- 
bor transforms the whole worker into a detail laborer; 
Machinofacture is, both because it transforms the work- 
er into an appendage of a machine, degrades and tor- 


1. The Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy 

was published shortly after Marx composed the Grundrisse 

(1857-58), which was the first draft of what later became Capi- 

tal. For a further discussion of the limitations of the 

Grundrisse and the Contribution to the Critique of Political 

Economy as compared with Capital, see chapters 5 through 8 
of Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until 
Today (New York: Columbia University Press, 1989). 
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ments him, and also because that wonderful order in the 
factory is after all not a real social plan. Only ideally it is 
Plan, whereas in reality it is once again the authority of 
the capitalist. 

All the opposition which is not heard— because the 
voice of the laborer is stifled in the labor process and the 
capitalist demands that he stick to his side of the bar- 
, gain, free And equal exchange— gathers up its forces and 
revolts openly, totally against the commodity-form. In 
the process of revolt it also reconstructs, shows the abso- 
lute opposite to that form— whether you call it freely-as- 
sociated men as Capital does, or the Commune as 
[Marx’s] political works call it, or soviets as the Russian 
workers named it. 

What I try to express in that last sentence is what ap- 
peared only in the second edition of Capital (1873). z In 
the first edition (1867) he made this tremendous leap 
from the simplicity of fetishism to its actual complex 



overbearing oppressiveness, but he attached fetishism to 
the equivalent form where it was most striking. 3 By the 
second edition, he said to hell with the equivalent form 
and its striking appearance; it is the form itself that is 
the real enemy and I have its direct opposite. 4 There is 
to be no separation between politics and economics for 
exchange Is the politics of the economics of the labor 
process, and we must destroy it at its very root, the com- 
modity-form itself. 

We can easily leave out the Paris Commune and 
whether that directly affected Manx. 5 The result would 
be the same: the complete victory of Marx of Capital 
over Marx of the Contribution to the Critique of Politi- 
cal Economy is contained in the analysis of the fetishism 

.2. The second edition of Capital appeared in German in 1873; it 
incorporated a number of important changes in the sections of 
the first chapter on the form of value and the fetishism of com- 
modities! from the French edition, which Marx had made a year 
earlier. !. ! 

3. Marx defines the equivalent form as the situation in which 
commodity x (e.g., a coat) serves as the equivalent in which the 
value of commodity y (e.g., 20 pounds of linen) is expressed. 
Marx writes, “The coat seems to be endowed with its equivalent 
form, its property of direct exchangability, by nature, just as 
much as its property of being heavy or its ability to keep us 
warm.” See Capita], Vol. I, trans. by Ben Fowkes (New York: 
Vintage, 1977), p. 149. 

4. See Marx’s statement in Capital, Vol. I, p. 164: “Whence, 
then, arises the enigmatic character of the product of labor, as 
soon as it assumes the form of a commodity? Clearly, it arises 
from this form itself.” 

5. For a discussion of how the Paris Commune impacted Marx’s 
decision to rewrite the sections on the form of value and the fe- 
tishism of commodities in the French edition and second Ger- 
man edition of Capital, see chapter 6 of Dunayevskaya’s Marx- 
ism and Freedom. 

' ~ ~~ 

Labor and 

commodity fetishism in 
Marx's CAPITAL 

I ' - ' - _ ' ' ; . 

From The Marxist-Humanist Theory 
of State-Capitalism 

"Marx never tired of repeating that his 
original contribution was the split in the category 
of labor — abstract and concrete; labor as activity 
and tabor-power as commodity; labor as not only 
the source of all value which includes surplus 
value, but the subject who would uproot it." (132) 

From Philosophy and Revolution 

"Deceptively simple, the commodity makes 
its rounds as the most common of all things and 
yet it is an opiate which reduces all conscious- 
ness to false consciousness, so that even "pure 
science" cannot penetrate through it to a true 
knowledge of reality. Having reduced ’pure’ ideas 
toj mere ideology, commodity as fetish’becomes the 
golden calf before which one genuflects while 
being under the illusion that one is doing nothing 
untoward at all. This is capitalism's Geist" (89) 

» i v To order, see literature ad, page 7. 


of commodities. 

But we have skipped to fetishism without going 
through all the mediating movements. There is not only 
the two-fold character of commodities and that of labor; 

" there is also the form of value itself. The contradictions 
are in the method of production as well as in the produc-. 
tion relations. Again, form here means many things at 
once. The form of value is: 

1) Phenomenal expression of value. 

2) Independent form of exchange when exchange, hav- 
ing reached a form of its own, is so dizzy-from-success 
that it lives in a world of its own, full of nothing but 
money. 

3) Form of the unity of opposites— its relative and 
equivalent forms. Any balance it has is due only to re- 
taining thie opposites in their polar extremes. 6 

4) The form in which other opposites are expressed. 
Thus a) use value is the form of manifestation of its op- 
posite, value; b) concrete labor that of abstract labor; c) 
individual labor takes the form of its opposite, social la- 
bor. i 

Here there are two other fundamental contradictions 
for the universal, equivalent form of exchange, money, is 
a mediator which appears as a completed economic rela- 
tion because it holds the opposites together. While it is 
not the true economic relationship it is a necessity which 
arises from the opposition of use and exchange value. 

In the Contribution to the Critique of Political Econo- 
my Marx sees the mediation and its hypostatization as 
well as the necessity for that form. What he doesn’t see 
is that that form arises not only from the opposition of 
use value and value, but from the opposition within val- 
ue. In Gapital on the other hand, having probed deep be- 
neath this business of “taking the form of its opposite” 
he came up with the fact that the fetishism arises from 
the form itself as is seen by: a) equality of labors taking 
on the material form of one and the same substance, val- 
ue; b) measure of expenditure of labor by duration tak- 
ing on the form of the magnitude of the value of prod- 
ucts of labor; and c) relations of producers taking on the 
form of relations of things. 

Furthermore, in this perverted capitalist society, not 
only does everything “take on the form of its opposite,” 
but the forms resolve themselves, or rather are integral 
parts of, some general form. 

Thus there is the general form of surplus value sans 
fragmentation into profit, interest and rent. [Marx says] 
they should be analyzed first in their fundamental gen- 
eral form. He relegates the divisions of surplus value 
into a minor battle among the capitalists. Then, and 1 
more importantly, there is tire general value-form— la- j 
bor without any specificity other than that it is human, [ 
masses and masses of abstract labor.. 

Ah, that is it— the general form of value is nothing but 
the REDUCTION of all kinds of actual labor to human 
laborj in general. By its very structure the general form 
of value shows it is hut the social resume of the world of 
commodities. 

The exploitative relationship is therefore reflected 
right in the general value-form. That is the leap over the 
historic barrier that kept classical political economy at 
[labor as the] source [of value] and kept it from going to 
conditions [of labor] and being alive to the contradictions 
in the veiy method of production. The minute you arrive 
at that generalization, the contradictions leap at you 
from all sides: 

1) Not only between use value and value but within 
value itself, between the form, exchange value, and the 
reality, mastery of dead over living labor, which reduces 
all sorts of concrete labors to one abstract mass. 

2) Yet although value is the abstract universal of capi- 
talism, the concrete universal is the commodity-form of 
that abstraction, value. 

3) [There is] the contradiction between constant and 
variable capital. Although they are both component 
parts of capital (a new category discovered by Marx to 
distinguish them from mere market manifestations of 
fixed and circulating capital), and although constant cap- 
ital is master over variable capital, variable capital being 
the only source of value nevertheless has production at 
its throat. The hell of a spot that puts the capitalist in is 
seen in the market by the decline in the rate of profit. 
The method of capitalist production cannot only not es- 

(continued on page 10) 

6. See Marx’s Capital, Vol. I, pp. 139-40: “The relative form of 
value and the equivalent form are two inseparable moments, 
which belong to and mutually condition each other; but, at the 
same time, they are mutually exclusive or opposed extremes, 
i.e., poles of the expression of value.” 
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Essay Article 


by Dave Black 

1916, 1921 AND TODAY 

Since the Irish Republican Army (IRA) announced a 
ceasefire in August 1994, comparisons have been made 
between the current dilemma of Sinn Fein president, 
Gerry Adams, and that of Michael Collins, the republi- 
can leader who “compromised” back in 1921 to found an 
Irish “Free State” that left two-thirds of the North-East 
province of Ulster under British rule. The treaty Collins 
signed with Britain also left the nationalist working class 
in the Six Counties of Ulster subjected to unrelenting 
political repression and religious discrimination until the 
civil rights revolt of the late 1960s upset the status quo. 

The republicans, after 25 years of armed conflict lead- 
ing to bloody military stalemate with the Crown forces 
and loyalist paramilitaries, have presented the current 
“Peace Process” as a “new phase of struggle” in which 
the movement has won the “freedom to achieve free- 
dom.” This is to some extent an appropriation of Mi- 
chael Collins’ legacy since he resolved to eventually re- 
integrate the Six Counties into Ireland by political 
means. Gerry Adams, though, with his peace missions to 
the United States, is also following in the footsteps of 
Eamon De Valera who in 1921 as president of Sinn Fein 
sought support from the American “Irish Lobby” and 
deluded himself into believing that Woodrow Wilson’s 
“Crusade for Democracy” should be extended to the 
Irish part of the British Empire. 

The proposal for a “Free State” in Ireland was intro- 
duced into the 1921 treaty negotiations by Arthur Grif- 
fith of Sinn Fein, when the British insisted that an Irish 
republic was out of the question and that Ireland must 
remain tied to the British Empire and Commonwealth as 
a “self-governing” dominion. The “Free State,” which 
was conceptualized by Machiavelli, became reality during 
the English Revolution in 1649 when Cromwell’s parlia- 
ment, fearing republicanism and democracy more than 
the return of the monarchy, decreed that England 
should be known as a “Free State or .Commonwealth.” 1 

When the words “Free State” appeared again in the 
Gotha Program of the German socialists in 1874, Marx 
noted their failure to oppose the imperial monarchy with 
the call for a democratic republic and caustically argued 
that it was not the job of the workers’ movement to “set 
the state free;” the Paris Communards of 1871 had 
shown the way by smashing the state and replacing it 
with the “revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat” 
as a first phase in overcoming the “antithesis of mental 
and manual labor” and increasing the productive forces 
with “the all-round development of the individual.” 
“Freedom,” wrote Marx, “consists of converting the 
state from an organ standing over society into one com- 
pletely subordinate to it.” 

A generation later, when Lenin reorganized his 
thought during the period 1914-16, he reworked Marx’s 
Critique of the Gotha Program into his own State and 
Revolution. Elsewhere he related the prospective 
otherthrow of capitalism to national self-determination. 
When the 1916 Rising in Ireland took place and social- 
ists such as Radek, Gorter and Pannokoek dismissed it 
as “putschism” and a “played-out song” of petit-bour- 
geois nationalism, Lenin disagreed and pointed out that 
file insurrection had tremendous importance for the 
Irish masses as it had been preceded by years of plan- 
ning and a strong period of mass struggles. 2 

Raya Dunayevskaya, in a debate with Herbert 
Marcuse in 1961 on Lenin’s study of. Hegel’s dialectic in 
L914, singles out Hegel’s statement: “The self-determi- 
lation in which alone the Idea is, is to hear itself speak.” 
3he contrasts what self-determination of nations meant 
;o Lenin pre-1914 — as “merely a principle” — to what 
t meant “when life and theory combined. For, by 1916 
vhen the Irish Revolution had ocChrred, self-determina- 
ion wasn’t something that was being given by principled 
Marxists, but something that the masses were getting 
tnd giving to the Marxists, a new beginning for their 
■evolution which had been betrayed.” 3 

The experience of 1916 convinced the Irish that the 
ild organizational forms of insurrection would never de- 
feat the British military machine and its intelligence net- 
works. As a result, Michael Collins put together an un- 
lerground organization that would later serve as a mod- 
1 for other leaders of “national liberation” struggles — 
deluding Mao Zedong and Yitzak Shamir. 

But no sooner had the British been fought to the nego- 
ating table than De Valera brought Collins out from 
le “underground” where he had been most effective, 
nd sent him along with Griffith to negotiate with Lloyd 
leorge and Winston Churchill. De Valera knew, of 
jurse, that an all-Ireland Republic wasn’t on offer in 
ondon and that Collins wouldn’t be able to take up the 
rmed struggle where he left off. Collins himself knew 
»at his guerrilla strategy was viable only for as long as 
could maintain mass support and move the situation 
irward. But when it could do neither, he signed the 
eaty with the comment that he had just signed his 
jwn death warrant.” 

By sacrificing his life in the ensuing Irish Civil War be- 
/een De Valera’s anti-treaty forces and the Free Staters 
922-23), Collins provided the Free State with a nation- 


William Everdell, “From ‘State’ to ‘Free State’,” Republic 
ondon), Summer 1994. 

I have drawn on Kevin Anderson’s discussion of Lenin’s anal- 
is of the state and the national question in Lenin, Hegel, and 
estem Marxism (Champaign-Urbana: University of Illinois 
ess, 1995). 

“Dialogue with Marcuse on the dialectic,” News & Letters, 
ivember 1995. 
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al martyr and made De Valera, the “rejectionist,” look 
like a revolutionary. All this and the subsequent shift to 
the Right by De Valera’s defeated faction might seem to 
confirm the argument that “nationalist” revolutions are 
irredeemably bourgeois. Collins though, in his assess- 
ment of the 1916 Rising as a “terribly botched affair,” 
wrote that he “would have gone through hell” with 
James Connolly, the revolutionary Marxist who, in con- 
trast to Padraig Pearse and the “dreamers” of 1916, he 
praised as an “earthy realist.” 

Collins’ belief in the unique strengths of Ireland drew 
on that historic Gaelic culture which had escaped mili- 
tary subjugation by the Roman Empire and held itself 
together by a unity which “was not of any military soli- 
darity. It came from 
sharing the same tradi- 
tions. They never ex- 
alted a central authori- 
ty. The land belonged 
to the people.” James 
Connolly similarly 
wrote that “common 
ownership by a people 
of their sources of food 
and maintenance” was 
a “Gaelic principle;” 4 
and Marx, who in his 
last years studied an- 
cient but still existing 
forms of village life in 
Russia and Ireland, 
considered the possibil- 
ity that capitalist “de- 
velopment” in some parts of the world might be avoided 
if traditional collectivism could be allied with the inter- 
national workers movement. 5 

The Irish Citizen Army, a workers’ militia formed to 
defend trade unions during the Dublin Lockout in 1913, 
was, under the leadership of James Connolly, an impor- 
tant contingent of the 1916 Rising. Unfortunately once 
Connolly had been executed by the British after the Ris- 
ing, the army’s role in serving organized labor was lost 
when it was absorbed into the IRA. This doesn’t mean, 
however, that workers’ organizations played no part in 
the Irish War of Independence. 

PROTESTANT WORKERS AND UNIONISM 

Connolly predicted: “The North and South will again 
clasp hands. The pressure of a common exploitation can 
make enthusiastic rebels out of a Protestant working 
class; earnest champions of civil and religious liberty out 
of Catholics, and out of both a united social democracy.” 
He was writing, however, before the rise of the Protest- 
ant “Ulster Volunteers” who opposed Home Rule for 
Ireland. 

In 1921, the loyalists in the North abandoned Ulster 
as an “identity” when they conceded one third of the 
province to the Free State and “re-defined” themselves 
as Protestant and British or as British and Irish. What is 
different today is the changed role of the Six Counties in 
the United Kingdom now that unionism in Scotland and 
Wales has lost ground to regionalism and nationalism, 
making the British “identity” itself questionable. With 
the ending of the Cold War, “Loyal” Ulster now has lit- 
tle strategic importance and with the long-term decline 
of shipbuilding and engineering, what was once a profit- 
able industrial asset for the empire is now a heavily sub- 
sidized liability for post-Thatcher “enterprise culture.” 

Politically, Protestant workers no longer look to either 
the British Tories or the unionist politicians of the old 
landowning-industrial ruling class of unionist Ulster to 
safeguard their remaining privileges in jobs and housing. 
Despite their “loyalism” during the 1969-94 period of 
the “troubles,” some Protestant paramilitaries were 
themselves targeted and manipulated by the security 
services as part of Britain’s “dirty war” against the 
republicans. As a result, some loyalists have developed 
“anti-state” attitudes and are talking about class, using 
the word “socialist” and calling for a “new society.” 

Such talk, however, is coming from political spokes- 
persons who carried out deliberate mass murders of 
Catholic civilians. Despite the current efforts by the 
Trotskyist Militant Tendency to forge an alliance with 
some Protestant paramilitaries as “working class allies,” 
“unionist socialism” is no more convincing now than it 
was when Jaimes Connolly opposed it in Belfast before 
World War I, On the extreme Right, self-proclaimed fas- 
cist groups are trying to exploit ethnic nationalism and 
stir up racial hatred now that the jobs market in the Six 
Counties has been stimulated by the ceasefire and more 
Black people from England are moving there. 

It is possible, though, that non-sectarian voices could 
emerge on the Left in the Protestant communities now 
that unionism-loyalism is in such a crisis. Younger Prot- 
estants reject Reverend Ian Paisley’s religious funda- 
mentalist brand of unionism as out of touch with the 
economic and cultural reality of modern European socie- 
ty. Indeed, now that the moral authority of the scandal- 
ridden Catholic church is at an all-time low in the South, 
the “Protestant republican” tradition of Wolfe Tone and 
the “United Irishmen” might again hear itself speak if 
socialists and republicans take on all of the religious re- 
actionaries’ North and South on the issues of divorce, gay 
rights and abortion. 


Behind the sideshow of John Major’s demand for a 
handover of IRA arms and republican counter-demands 
for release of prisoners and withdrawal of British troops, 
it can be assumed that the real ongoing talks in London, 
Dublin and Washington center on how to move to a “sin- 
gle island economy” in Ireland backed by money from 
Washington and the European Union (EU). 

THE ‘PEACE PROCESS’ AND THE LEFT 

On the “political level,” it is likely that a constitution- 
al assembly in the Six Counties would enshrine the exist- 
ing apartheid-like divide of the two “religious communi- 
ties”— in effect a kind of a re-partition but with a “cross- 
border,” “Irish” dimension and a role for Britain as 
guarantor of Protestant rights. 

On the economic level, the road and rail route between 
Belfast and Dublin is seen as a potential “economic cor- 
ridor.” Big business would like to see southern Ireland’s 
communications systems, gas and electricity supply inte- 
grated with Britain’s as well as with the Six Counties. 
Transport planners are seeking EU funding for a 
“Northern Arc Road Network” linking the southwest of 
Ireland, Belfast, and Scotland by road and sea for trade 
with Scandinavia and the Baltic. The British Tories’ own 
road-building plans, which have run out of money and 
public support, could yet be bailed out by the EU Struc- 
tural Fund if increased European trade with Ireland 
through the Channel Tunnel is recognized as part of the 
“peace package.” 

Although southern Irish politicians like to say “we’re 
all Europeans now,” for the British Tories, the “eco- 
nomic unity” of Ireland might be harnessed to British 
capitalism’s economic thrust against its rival “European 
partners.” The “Peace Process” as it is, may be not so 
much about detaching the Six Counties from Britain as 
integrating the whole of Ireland into a “competitive” low 
wage, corporation-friendly haven for- inward investment; 
a renewed capitalist economy of the British Isles. 

In an analysis published almost 15 years ago by News 
and Letters Committees, Michael Connolly criticized the 
republicans for their “usurpation” of the mass struggles 
of the late 196’0s and early 1970s with the bombing cam- 
paign. He added that the young activists in the mass 
campaigns over the hunger strikes in 1981 were raising 
issues which went beyond the question of political status 
for prisoners and the border. He concluded: “There is no 
way forward for Irish freedom under the presently ‘dom- 
inant ideological and organizational form’ in which the 
liberation struggle is imprisoned, no matter how inten- 
sive the activity in the period ahead.” 6 

Sinn Fein’s move into “community politics” in the 
1980s succeeded in co-opting many activists in cam- 
paigns such as housing and subordinating those strug- 
gles to the party agenda. The “Communities of Resist- 
ance” however, beleaguered by unemployment, poverty 
and growing crime, may face imminent repression 
should the ceasefire unravel. 

In debate on the Left in both Ireland and Britain (Mil- 
itant aside) there is some serious and sober rethinking 
taking place. Eamon McCann, a longtime associate of the 
Socialist Workers Movement, calls for the resurrection of 
James Connolly the labor organizer and the repudiation 
of James Connolly the insurrectionist of 1916, now that 
today’s many working class nationalists — and indeed 
Protestants — are “tired of dreaming- someone else’s 
dream.” The Republican Worker Tendency, based in 
Scotland, holds to the unity of Connolly’s thought and 
actions but warns that failure to involve the masses to- 
day could lead to yet another substitution of the “physi- 
cal force” politics of the bomb and the . gun by 
“rejectionists” in place of “meaningful politics.” 7 

The independent socialist Bernadette Devlin- 
McAliskey points out that the Sinn Fein leaders simply 
“don’t object to the fact that their class [the nationalist 
working class] aren’t in power. My argument with the 
‘peace process’ is not with the ending of violence,” she 
insists, “but with those republicans who have weakened 
the republican agenda” — which for her has always been 
a socialist one. 8 

Indeed, “Marxism” — that of Marx himself in his own 
lifetime as well as the best and worst of post-Marx Marx- 
ism — has influenced every generation of Irish radicals 
for the last 150 years. Most recently, in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s, Sinn Fein adopted a version of the Sta- 
linist “stage-ist” strategy of national liberation which re- 
duced the struggle to the problem of the border and the 
occupation of the North side of it by British troops. It 
now seems that, as with ANC in South Africa, the “last” 
stage, socialism, has been cancelled until further notice. 

Stalinism apart, Lenin’s important insights into sub- 
jectivity in 1914-16 cannot provide a firm road back to a 
“correct position.” Apart from the failure of the Bolshe- 
viks to apply his principles in the Soviet Union’s dealings 
with national minorities, Lenin’s positive contribution 
on the question has to be contrasted with his- failure to 
see the dialectic of a multinational but centralized party 
transforming itself into Great Russian chauvinism’s de- 
stroyer of freedom. 

As the “Peace Process” runs its course, the Left faces 
a formidible and urgent task in rethinking history and 
reworking socialist ideas if the bi-centenary of Wolfe 
Tone’s Rebellion of 1798 — which the bourgeoisies of 
North and South would rather forget — is to see any 
cause to look forward to freedom in the new century. 



4. James Connolly, Labor in Irish History. 

5. Raya Dunayevskaya, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (Champaign-Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1991), pp. 186-7 


6. Mike Connolly, “Ireland, Revolution and Theory” (Chicago: 
News and Letters, 1981). 

7. The Downing Street Declaration. RWT Pamphlet (Edin- 
burgh), 1994. 

8. Interview with James Young, Irish World (London), Sept. 
30, 1995. 
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WHY NEWS & LETTERS? WHY NOW? 


It seemed to me at each of my poetry 
readings that people generally are starv- 
ing for words that speak to their sense of 
being conned, manipulated, treated with 
contempt, disinformed. Poetry, of course 
— but also the kind of works you are 
publishing in N&L: informed, grounded 
assessments of such diverse phenomena, 
showing the connections. 

In your special 16-page October issue, 
the last sentence in Gene Ford’s article 
on South Central L.A. reads: “We need 
to say yes to everything that’s human, 
and everything that’s knowledge and 
creativity that feeds the mind and not 
dulls it.” Well, certainly that issue feeds 
the mind. 

> Adrienne Rich 

California 

* * * 

I have deep disagreements with you, 
particularly your views on Lenin and the 
character of the revolutionary party, as 
well as your tendency to multiply the 
subject of revolution (some might call 
this opportunism), but I think you per- 
form an important service by reporting 
on workers’ struggles and keeping a cer- 
tain type of critical perspective alive. 

Enclosed please find a check for $25 as 
a renewal of my subscription — I know 
it comes closer to the actual costs of a 
sub than the $2.50 you charge. 

Radical intellectual 
Washington, D.C. 

* * # 

What Marx was talking about in the 
19th century is true today. He goes back 
to Africa and the idea of using Black 
skins for production, bringing them as 
slaves to America for cheap labor. He ' 
also saw how. leaders can sell people out 
and that the struggle has to come from 
the people. 

Black woman worker 
Memphis 


I am sending you a donation to help 
keep you going. You can use part of it to 
send News & Letters to several acquain- 
tances in Poland whose addresses I’m 
enclosing. I think they will appreciate it. 
They have suffered from “state-social- 
ism.” Please use some of the rest of the 
donation to also send your material to 
students in Asia or Africa. I will keep 
trying to help you in this way as much 
as I can. 

Supporter 

Finland 

* * * 

Discussing dialectics at this time of 
retrogression when so many in the Left 
are seeing it as the end of history is the 
only way to respond to an objective situ- 
ation, especially when the forces of reac- 
tion are fighting so hard to control our 
minds. 

African-in-exile 

Scandinavia 

# * * 

Dunayevskaya was concerned with a 
whole new concept of theory based on 
the new movements from practice. 
There are going to be theoretical groups 
(like us) around, but the point is to de- 
velop the idea of freedom. You have to 
have mass activity but you have to have 
an idea to know where you are going. 
That’s why News and Letters Commit- 
tees has spent so much time trying to 
solve the problem of organization. 

Committee member 
Bay Area 

# * ❖ 

I agree with you that it is important to 
talk about what kind of vision of the fu- 
ture you have. I think you need to do 
that even more in News & Letters. 

Maggie Soleii 
Hawaii 


GENORA IN HISTORY 

I have before me the beautiful memo- 
rial article for Genora Johnson Dollinger 
in the November issue of N&L. It was 
sent to me by someone with the Kerr 
Publishing Co. who knew I had been as- 
sociated with Genora in the GM sit- 
down strike of 1937. Your article con- 
tained a lot of information about her la- 
ter activities I didn’t know, including the 
activities around the 40th anniversary in 
Flint. I wish I could have been there, 
too. 

I, too, mourn the death of this magnif- 
icent fighter for workers’ justice. To me, 
she’ll always be our La Passionaria,- be- 
cause in action she was like that inspir- 
ing woman who defended the Spanish 
Loyalists from the attacks of the fascist 
Franco. It was January of 1938, while 
we were occupying factories here, that a 
cablegram came to UAW headquarters 
from the workers in the GM plant in 
Barcelona. They had ejected the manage- 
ment and were producing trucks for the 
Loyalists. Since we were also fighting 
GM they congratulated us for starting 
the revolution in the U.S. It wasn’t quite 
the scope of our efforts, although some 
of us radicals would have liked it to hap- 
pen. Your fine labor paper encourages us 
that the “Left” is not entirely dead. 
More power to you! 

Bruce E. Sloan 
Windsor, Cal. 

* * 

Olga Domanski’s “In Memoriam” to 
Genora Johnson Dollinger was a power- 
ful example of labor history writing. It 
was also an expression, in itself, of the 
formulation she used about history 
needing to be seen as “history-in-the- 
making,” given that both women and la- 
bor are under such serious attack from 
the Right today that the discussion of 
Genora’s life and work gives us the kind 
of inspiration we need to keep fighting in 
such retrogressive times. 

Women's liberationist 
Chicago 

* * * 

Thank you for the memorial article on 
Genora. Of all the obituary notices, 
yours goes to the top of the list for its 
personal expression of comradeship in 
action. It was also accurate. It is hard to 
rate some of the others, they held so 
many errors. 

Sol Dollinger 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


GUATEMALA’S 
HISTORY 
OF STRUGGLE 


The recent army massacre of eleven 
Guatemalans, including two children, 
took place two years after the signing of 
the “Global Accords of Human Rights.” 
At the same time, information regarding 
the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency’s 
involvement with the Guatemalan mili- 
tary continues to be revealed. “Women 
for Guatemala” is committed to increas- 
ing awareness about the socio-political 
realities in Guatemala as well as to cre- 
ating a network of support for popular 
organizations there struggling for justice 
and life free from fear and terror. The 
urgency of this struggle for human 
rights was emphasized in a letter to us 
from Fermina Lopez of Conavigua (a na- 
tional committee of Guatemalan wid- 
ows). While gratefully acknowledging re- 
ceipt of funds for mechanized corn mills, 
she stressed that the conditions affecting 
human needs will only change when the 
human rights of Mayans and all Guate- 
malans are respected. Please let your 
readers know that we’ll be glad to send 
them information about how they can 
help bring that about. 

Women for Guatemala 
529 S. Wabash, Rm. 404 
Chicago, IL 60605 
, * * * 

I consider the declarations of 
Rigoberta Menchu calling for the death 
penalty for those who were responsible 
for the massacre this past month of in- 
digenous people of tha “Aurora 8th of 
October” refugee community in Guate- 
mala, to be an example of the retrogres- 
sive character which permeates the Left 
in Latin America. 

Indigenous people in Guatemala have 
a long history of struggle against the in- 
human system in which we are living. 
Genocide was, is and will be the weapon 
for Guatemalan state capitalism against 
that struggle. Rigoberta Menchu’s call 
for the death penalty in a country where 
the death penalty is already the rule is 
not going to change at all the oppressive 
situation in which our sisters and broth- 
ers live. 

Carlos Varela 
New York 




QUEBEC’S REFERENDUM 

The article on Quebec in the Novem- 
ber N&L was quite accurate. Having 
lived ten years in Montreal I took it for 
granted that eventually they would sepa- 
rate, nationalism being an incurable 
sickness. My question was only if they 
would separate as a leftist or rightist (al- 
most fascist) entity. As a musician, I was 
familiar with how “les artists de chez 
nous” (“our own artists”) were consid- 
ered first class citizens, English Canadi- 
ans second class, and the rest of us “neo- 
Canadians” were pseudo or third class 
citizens. As I had my share of being an 
unwanted Jewish minority in Europe, I 
left at the first opportunity. 

Montrealer 

Canada 

* * * 

Many who voted “no” believe that 
Quebec independence would be a form of 
collective suicide, and I agree. Firstly, 
there is the overwhelming American 
presence, and with a separated Canada 
both English and French Canada would 
be much more vulnerable. Also, “cul- 
ture” is not the issue; Quebec is drown- 
ing in culture. At issue is the economic 
illusion that somehow Quebec would be 
prosperous if only it were independent, 
“free” of the “English.” But Quebec has 
almost reached the limits of political 
emanicipation, and this illusion could 
prove disastrous. 

Above all, there is the Amerindian 
question and that of Quebec’s many mi- 
norities. The crisis at Oka and 
Kanewake in August 1990 and the vio- 
lent outburst of racism against the 
Amerindians there was a critical and 
perhaps fatal turning point which puts a 
giant question mark over the whole idea 
of Quebec independence. 

Former Montrealer 

California 

* * * 

It is to Canada’s credit that the Que- 
bec vote could take place in a civilized 
manner, almost totally lacking in hyste- 
ria or hyperbole. I suspect that over the 
next few years the world is going to wit- 
ness many such wishes for “identity.” 
The powerlessness of most people to 
control their destinies is bound to make 
for converts to the small-is-beautiful 
school. 

The world, which for many held some 
promise at the end of the second world 
war, is on a very slippery slope. The 
United Nations (which as you may recall 
many of us scorned) has proven to be an 

immense bureaucracy of very srhall 
achievement. Having said that, one can- 
not help but feel that its powerlessness 
is precisely what many countries, includ- 
ing your own, would wish. 

Supporter 
British Columbia 


FARRAKHAN: IS IT TOO 
EARLY TO TELL? 

I am now convinced that the Iranian 
Revolution of 1979 was the harbinger of 
a new type of social movement that ap- 
peared first in the Middle East but is 
spreading to other parts of the world 
(Rabin’s assassination last month 
proved that militant fundamentalism is 
no longer a phenomenon limited to the 
Muslim Middle East). 

Naturally I am aware of the fact that 
Farrakhan and his followers, who are 
building a mass movement along the 
lines of Ayatollah Khomeini and Ali 
Shariati in Iran, are hardly a majority in 
this racist land. But Farrakhan’s alli- 
ance with the White Supremacist Aryan 
Nations and his support for the conser- 
vative values many in the Republican 
and Democratic parties hold, point to 
the possibility of a militant populist coa- 
lition that instead of critiquing late 20th 
century capitalism and the resulting’ dis- 
appearance of jobs would base itself on 
anti-feminism (send women back to: the 
home and there will be 50% more jobs 
for men), anti-immigrant sentiments 
and anti-Semitism (if not the capitalist 
system, someone should be blamed). 

For anyone in the Left, most of all any 
Marxist-Humanist, to credit this hodge- 
podge of right-wing and left-wing popu- 
lism with the potential of becoming a 


progressive radical social movement 
such as the Civil Rights Movement 
shows the retrogressive nature of the 
era we live in. The most important thing 
I learned from Dunayevskaya was to 
look for contradictions of social move- 
ments at the time of their origin, instead 
of waiting for the time when they are 
full-blown and highly destructive. The 
massive size of a movement does not 
make a progressive cause, be that in Ita- 
ly or Germany in the 1930s, Iran in the 
1970s and 1980s, or even Black America 
in the 1990s. 

Neda Azad 
Iranian in exile 

* # & 

Being a woman of African-American 
and Jewish ancestry, I find Farrakhan 
an abomination. What do I think then of 
the Million Man March? I think the 
march was symbolic of a beginning of be- 
coming aware. I saw a lot of excitement 
and energy generated by the march. Men 
who have come back have been discuss- 
ing, getting ideas about what can we do 
now? I heard Farrakhan’s speech. The 
only thing he said that I thought was 
good was, when you go back to your 
community, get involved, organize. I 
don’t want to get too excited by the 
march, because I don’t know what the 
momentum will be. It is too early to tell. 

High school student 
Harlem 



RADICAL 

QUEER 

ACTIVISM 


In Tom Williamson’s article “Gays 
Protest Bashing” in the October issue o f 
News & Letters, regarding the anti-vio- 
lence march organized by Queer Na- 
tion/Chicago last Sept 28, he overesti- 
mated the turnout. My assessment is 
about 60 people, in sharp contrast to the 
very first anti-violence protest organized] 
by the recently defunct ACT UP/Chicagoj 
five years ago when the crowd was 
around 700 and the most racially di- 


The most dramatic part of the march 
was the speak-out at the school play 
^•ound on Halsted and Addison concern- 
ing the International Socialist Organiza- 
tion chant “Gay/straight, Black/white, 
same struggle same fight!” Queer Na- 
tion and others thought the chani 
wasn’t appropriate. Although people are 
oppressed by the same forces in society 
and there are similarities in discrimina- 
tion, they are distinct. : 

I’m concerned that Queer Nation is 
headed toward assimilating into the 
Democratic Party partly because they 
expressed pro-police chants and they in- 
vited Mayor Richard Daley’s liaison tc 
the queer community. It also seems as 
though with the election of Clinton, the 
queer march to Washington (1993) anc 
Stonewall 25 (1994) in New York put e 
climax to radical queer activism. 

African-American activisl 
Chicagc 


AN 

APPEAL 


BACK! 


A WOMEN'S MEWS JQURNA 


Off our backs is facing a financial cri 
sis and needs help. Our largest distribu 
tor went bankrupt owing us $8,000. I 
really hurts. To tide us oyer, we are ask 
ing for donations, which could be in thi 
form of a gift sub for a friend, or, if mon 
ey is impossible right now, the names o 
friends and cohorts who would like ; 
sample issue of oob. It will help mak 
sure that our 25-year tradition of un 
compromising coverage of feminist new 
and debate continues. 

The oob collectiv 
2337B 18th St., Nt 
Washington, D.C. 2000 
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BACK TO THE FUTURE? OR A NEW WORLD IN STORE? 


The Burmese government invites cor- 
porations into that country and supplies 
-them with lists of people who can be 
hired. They permit people to work who 
have not protested the government or 
who are otherwise acceptable. The way 
the Burmese government enables these 
corporations to set up business is the 
epitome of what’s in store here. Even 
the New York Times talks about the 
“Third Worldization” of America. The 
latest was an editorial pointing out 
that’s the direction health care is headed 
with Medicare cuts. 

Feminist 

Chicago 

* * * 

A recent artiqle in the Los Angeles 
Times showed that diseases “that had 
been nearly extinguished by the now-de- 
funct Soviet Union have returned with a 
vengeance.” These include measles, ru- 
bella, whooping cough, cholera, malaria, 
and tuberculosis. Food poisonings have 
become routine from all the cutbacks of 
inspections. There are all kinds of skin 
diseases from the polluted water. 

In my mind, this is the picture of what 
the U.S. will be like if Newt Gingrich 
and Bob Dole have their way. 

Worker 

California 


Dan Lane of locked-out Paperworkers 
Local 7-837 ended his hunger strike on 
Nov. 4, day 65. AFL-CIO president 
Sweeney promised they would back our 
effort on Pepsi, that still buys sweeten- 
ers from Staley. We have had daily sup- 
port from Caterpillar strikers, which 
should continue if most aren’t called 
back for four to six months, 

Locked-out Staley worker 
Decatur, I1L 


The one thing that needs to be said 
about the labor contract just agreed to 
between New York City and the munici- 
pal unions, particularly DC 37 of 


AFSCME, is not how much the raise is 
or what concessions or any of that. It is 
that Workfare is now clearly accepted by 
both the mayor and the union leaders, 
particularly Stanley Hill, as central to 
the city’s labor strategy. 

The labor leaders have accepted that 
members’ jobs have been cut back over 
the years, only to be replaced by poor 
people forced to do those jobs with no 
pay, no rights, no benefits, on the condi- 
tion that their union members get to be 
the supervisors of these slaves. The pris- 
ons may be the next source of even more 
enslaved labor. 

■ JohnMarcotte 
New York 


Asking “How do you elect from one 
white elephant?” was a standing joke 
during “elections” in Communist coun- 
tries, since there was only one candidate 
for each position. Americans can choose 
between an elephant or a donkey, al- 
though the hand of the major corpora- 
tions in control of America’s economic 
life manipulates both those puppets. Al- 
though the Republican Reagan was the 
spark plug for the deindustrialization of 
the U.S., the greatest transfer of capital 
and technology in history, to countries 
where the cheapest labor can be found, 
was accomplished under the Democratic 
watch in the House and Senate. Only 
the total overthrow of this totally cor- 
rupt set-up, and not whether the U.S. is 
led by a donkey or an elephant, can give 
hope for a better future. 

Witness to this tragedy 
. Canada 


‘WORKING TEAMSTERS’ 

Teamsters Local 70 is having elections 
and last month out at Crescent Truck 
Lines, where I work, all the leaders came 
out to give us their pitch. It’s the only 
time you see them. When I saw them 
Walking in I ran the other way. All I 
hear from them is what a disaster we’ll 
have if we elect the “Working Team- 
sters,” pro-Carey slate. This is the old 
guard speaking who have been in charge 


LETTERS 


of the local for decades. 

When Carey was running for office he 
came out here to our barn to speak, and 
when he climbed onto the dock our 
“leaders” showed up to harass him. 
They screamed and yelled and wouldn’t 
even let us hear what he had to say. I 
was embarrassed. And they’re the ones 
who have presided over the demise of 
this local, which isn’t half as strong as it 
used to be. That’s not all their fault, but 
rather than lead a fight to organize new 
shops, they tell us we’re growing. We 
know what’s growing, and that’s the 
number of $9 an hour part-time dock 
jobs like the ones we’ve got here. 

Teamster 
^ Oakland. Cal. 

THE ISRAELI RIGHT 

Your analysis of the Oklahoma City 
terrorist bombing came to my mind with 
the recent assassination of Prime Minis- 
ter Rabin in Israel. In both the U.S. and 
Israel, the threat to world peace and hu- 
man life came not from outside but from 
within. In both cases, the right-wing ex- 
tremism and fascism was expressed by 
the country’s own citizens. 

Black historian 
Pennsylvania 

* * * 

My work with Amnesty International, 
which catalogues torture, disappear- 
ances and death, certainly does not less- 
en. A draft law entitled “Prohibition on 
Torture” amendment to Article 277 of 
the Israeli Penal Law states that a pub- 
lic servant who tortures is liable to im- 
prisonment except for pain or suffering 
inherent in interrogation procedures or 
punishment according to the law (my 
emphasis). Torture is defined in the bill 
as “severe pain or suffering,” whether 
physical or mental. 

Margaret 

Canada 

* * * 

With every visit to my family in Israel 
over the past three decades, I have come 
more and more to the conclusion that if 
it was not for the fear of being overrun 
by the one hundred million Arabs and 
another potential Holocaust, the centrif- 
ugal forces of the Jews pulling in all di- 
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rections would have seen the State of Is- 
rael blown apart a long time ago. A 
country whose very existence is not ac- 
cepted by the ultra-orthodox Jewish 
community, where the most bigoted and 
fundamentalist reactionary parties can 
hold the balance of power and dictate to 
a basically secular country, has very slim 
chance of surviving long enough to really 
become a nation in its own right, let 
alone of finding a solution for some kind 
of human and humane future. 

Still hopeful 
Vancouver 


SOJOURNER, 
MARIA, AND 
REVOLUTION 


American Civilization on Trial shows 
Black masses in the vanguard in the 
“unmasking of Western civilization’s 
racism.” And it shows how women have 
fought to have a voice. I learned about 
how Sojourner Truth, a great Black rev- 
olutionary, went about getting her 
name. And I learned about how Maria 
Stewart in 1831 told Black women to 
“Wake up!” She looked at all that cook- 
ing we did and said we are capable of 
more than that. 

Black woman organizer 
Mississippi 
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After Million Man March 


by John Alan 

A month after the Million Man March the Associated 
Press reported that Benjamin Chavis and Louis Farra- 
khan met with a coalition of Black leaders, politicians 
and intellectuals to create a political and social agenda 
that they plan to present to a “national Black political 
convention” before the 1996 election'. According to Chav- 
is this coalition would work “to change the political land- 
scape of the United States of America.” 

A week later, in a Washington Post article, it was an- 
nounced, without referring to Chavis or Farrakhan, that 
the Black political convention would be held in August 
after the Republican and Democratic conventions and 
would act as a forum to evaluate the candidates. In the 
same Washington Post article Ronald Walters, a Howard 
University professor and a leader of the coalition, said 
that the Black convention “would intervene into his 
(Clinton’s) relationship with black voters and maybe 
steer them in a different direction.” 

These two scant press reports obviously indicate that 
the top organizers, leaders and ideologues behind the 
Million Man March are planning to enter the arena of 
bourgeois politics as agents who have the right to offer 
the Black vote to either of the capitalist parties, depend- 
ing on which one meets the demands of the Black Politi- 
cal Convention. This appears to be a new bold radical po- 
litical strategy, when it’s the quintessence of American 
politics, dealmaking. This type of politics is filled with 
many pitfalls which in the end would block any real ef- 
fort to end racism and poverty. This prediction is not a 
speculative theoretical warning, because the ruins of the 
Black inner cities are monuments to decades of political 
wheeling and dealing. 

Blacks have reached a point when leaders and intellec- 
tuals need to understand the limits of “a political solu- 
tion” and begin to search for another way out of the per- 
manent crisis. Those who are planning the Black Politi- 
cal Convention can start doing this by asking themselves 
if there were elements of an unexpressed desire in the 
Million Man March wanting a fundamental change in so- 
ciety beyond wheeling and dealing with the two capitalist 
parties. If this was so, it is very important, because the 
real historic test of that march rests upon whether or 
not it is a beginning or a catalyst of a new Black move- 

f Black World 

(continued from page 1) 

(For the Marxist-Humanist analysis of the Marx-Engels 
relationship and the Engelsian roots of today’s post- 
Marx Marxist deviations from Marxian dialectics consult 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liber- 
ation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution.) 

Marx’s appreciation of Engels as a collaborator was 
most explicit in the period leading up to and during the 
1848 Revolutions. What Marx most valued was Engels’ 
1845 Condition of the Working Class in England, and 
his 1850 Peasant Wars in Germany. In the historical dia- 
lectic of the latter, Dunayevskaya argued, can be seen 
“the relationship of land and peasant in our own South” 
that explains “the Negro Question” (American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial, p. 13), following the Civil Weir. 

Just as the betrayal of the 16th century peasant re- 
volts in Germany by Luther and the bourgeoisie led to 
the disappearance of Germany “from the ranks of coun- 
tries playing an independent part in history,” so the be- 
trayal of the Black freedmen and women led to a period 
of social and political retrogression which ultimately 
found its material foundations in a new stage of capital- 
ism (monopoly imperialism) by the turn of the century. 

In the year of Engels’ and Douglass’ death Booker T. 
Washington gave his Atlanta Compromise speech, mark- 
ing the end of a generation of Black radicalism that 
Douglass helped forge, while articulating a new conser- 
vatism that has found favor across a broad ideological 
spectrum of Black leaders and intellectuals today. 

The revolutionary dimension of Black emancipation 
that the betrayal of America’s “second unfinished revo- 
lution” (the Civil War) sought to enchain, and which 


ment capable of universalizing itself, that is, to be con- 
scious of itself as pivotal in the struggle against the pres- 
ent political, social and economic counterrevolution in 
this country. This is absolutely a crucial test and it will 
determine the degree of freedom in this country. 

As the Million Man coalition of leaders prepares to en- 
ter the political arena, they should remember essentially 
what the Civil Rights Movement did and did not accom- 
plish. First: The Civil Rights Movement was not totally 
Black but it was centered upon Black masses in motion 
directly challenging and eventually getting racist social 
and political practices of segregation declared illegal by 
the courts. In other words, the movement regained those 
legal rights of citizenship already in the U.S. Constitu- 
tion which were taken from African Americans during 
the post-Reconstruction counterrevolution. 

Second: What the Civil Rights Movement did not do 
was to end Black alienation in American civil society. 
American society is now composed of “two separate and 
unequal” societies, one Black, one white. They are also 
latently and overtly, racially hostile societies. White rac- 
ism, which was once mainly considered a Southern prob- 
lem, is now a serious Northern urban problem and is ag- 
gravated constantly by elements in law enforcement who 
give vent to 'their racism by brutalizing Blacks. 

The objective source of this racism lies in the structur- 
al changes in capitalism, which has created an army of 
permanently unemployed Blacks, materially devastated 
the inner cities and dehumanized all social relationships. 
All this deterioration in American life has been ideologi- 
cally placed on alleged Black American amorality and ir- 
responsibility. This has been so effectively sold that it is 
even accepted by people in the Million Man March. 

Although African Americans are politically free and 
constitutionally equal to white citizens, they’re alienated 
racially and economically. This glaring contradiction 
can’t be resolved by politics but only by the creation of a 
non-racist humanistic society. However, to recognize the 
limits of political freedom does not mean Blacks should 
stay out of politics. The goal of freedom should deter- 
mine the way they function in politics. They shouldn’t 
give up the struggle for a new society when they deal 
with conflicting social issues in politics, but use those 
conflicts to develop principles for a new society. 


Washington’s conservatism ideologically subsumed, was 
all but lost until W.E.B. DuBois, in 1935, published the 
first study to trace Black history within a Marxian 
framework. Thus, in 1995, we also celebrate the 60th an- 
niversary of DuBois’ Black Reconstruction in America, a 
work that the radical Black archivist L.D. Reddick re- 
ferred to in a 1937 article for the Journal of Negro His- 
tory as “DuBois’ brilliant attempt to apply the Marxian 
dialectic to the Reconstruction tumult.” 

In the year that Engels published The Condition of 
the Working Class in England, Douglass published one of 
the classics of the emancipatory canon, Narrative of the 
Life of Frederick Douglass, an American Slave, Written 
by Himself. That the young Engels was discovering the 
universal quest for freedom in the European working 
class at the same time that Douglass Was expressing that 
same quest for universality through plumbing the 
depths of his individual experience as an escaped slave is 
no accident or irony of history. 

What we are witness to in Douglass’ incomparable 
Narrative is precisely what Marx had given philosophic 
expression to and which Engels was revealing in his so- 
ciological study of class relations in England, namely, the 
self-determination of the Idea of freedom for a “birth- 
time of history,” as Hegel called the age of revolutions 
unleashed by the French Revolution. Experiencing the 
self-determination of that Idea was an irrepressible 
event in Douglass’ life, one which he recounts' in the 
most powerful prose: 

“The silver trump of freedom had roused my soul to 
eternal wakefulness. Freedom now appeared, to disap- 
pear no more forever. It was heard in every sound, and 
seen in every thing. It was ever present to torment me 
with a sense of my wretched condition. I saw nothing 
without seeing it, I heard nothing without hearing it.... 
It looked from every star, it smiled in every calm, 
breathed in every wind, and moved in every storm.” 

The gathering storm, fed by the great movement of 
Abolitionism afoot in the land, was of course an intima- 
tion of the coming Civil War. Marx, Engels, Douglass 
and DuBois recognized in that storm so profound a turn- 
ing point in the historical course of human emancipation 
that their thought and experience converge in a dialecti- 
cal manner that we can ill-afford to let go unrecollected. 

Rally for Mumia 

Philadelphia— A justice-walk and rally was held 
Nov. 20 in support of a new trial for Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
and for abolishing the death penalty entirely. The rally 
was organized in conjunction with a conference of reli- 
gion scholars, and so spawned some blatant contradic- 
tions, as when Pam Africa of the MOVE organization 
said we had to be revolutionary enough to go backwards 
to the Bible! But both she and white lesbian ethicist Car- 
ter Heyward were excellent in drawing out the implica- 
tions in comparing Mumia’s case to the recent execu- 
tions in Nigeria. In Africa's words: "If injustice happens, 
anywhere it’ll be knocking on your door soon!” 

The noon-time rally culminated with over 100 people 
marching to the office of the Philadelphia district attor- 
ney, Lynne Abraham, who refuses to investigate police 
corruption and has written (in the NY Times) against 
Mumia’s appeal for a new trial. —Participant 
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Essex Hemphill, 1957-1995 

Essex Hemphill, Black gay poet, died from AIDS 
complications Nov. 4 in Philadelphia, at the age of 38. 
Hemphill and his work were featured in two films by 
the late Black gay director, Marlon Riggs: “Tongues 
Untied” and “Black Is...Black Ain’t.” His was an im- 
portant voice for freedom and struggle, cherished in 
many communities. 

Like Audre Lorde, Hemphill was determined to re- 
main a whole person, rather than segmenting his 
multiple identities. He was scathing in his critique of 
the powers of control: “the State wants to seize your 
bed and sleep with you. The State wants to control 
your sexuality, your birth rate, your passion.” (“The 
Occupied Territories”). The question he asked in his 
poem “For My Own Protection” is one we must ask 
in surviving him: “If we have to take tomorrow with 
our blood are we ready?” 

Ogoni fight imperialism 
on two fronts in Nigeria 

We are made to believe that the struggle of the Ogoni 
people in Nigeria is a question of protecting their human 
rights agiainst the murderous military junta of Gen. Sani 
Abaeha. However, the political reaction of the interna- 
tional community to the junta’s outrageous execution of 
Ogoni environmental activist and writer Ken Saro-Wiwa 
is only an attempt to divert the attention of world opin- 
ion from the demands of the Ogoni people. 



Western Europe and the U.S. have had conflicting in- 
terest with the junta long before the barbarous murder 
of the militant members of the Movement for the Sur- j 
rival of Ogoni People (MOSOP), including their leader 
Ken Saro-Wiwa. The U.S. calls its ambassador back 
home. Members of the European Union did the same, 
and suspended a yearly payment of one hundred million 
U.S. dollars to the military junta. 

The exclusion of Nigeria from the Commonwealth of 
States, against the lone vote of The Gambia (it is also 
said that Kenya voted against exclusion), shows another 
dimension of the whole issue. The political battle that 
Nigeria is involved in with the international community 
has nothing to do with the decades long struggle of the 
Ogoni people. 

Nigeria earns between 80 and 90 percent of her export 
earnings from her oil industry. Along with her $38 bil- 
lion external debt, Nigeria owes the international oil in- 
dustry $200 million; half of this is owed to Shell. 

Is it true that the repayment of debt and the loss of 
billions of dollars pumped out of the country through the 
oil industry does not have any significance for interna- 
tional financial institutions and the oil companies? The 
success of the campaign for economic sanctions against 
the military junta will help to answer this question. 
Shell, British Petroleum (BP), and other smaller oil com- 
panies like Norwegian State Oil are making very clear 
that politics and business are two different things. 

I see no reason why President Nelson Mandela, a front 
figure in the campaign for the economic boycott of Ni- 
geria, should be so optimistic that sanctions are achiev- 
able. He forgets that it is the same Shell that refused to 
move an inch out of South Africa when the struggle 
against the apartheid regime was most intense. 

For almost 30 years Shell has pumped oil out of the 
Niger Delta, exposing its ecology to day-to-day attack. 
The indigenous people never benefited but rather be- 
came victims of this brutal ecological reality. Oil pipe- 
lines run across farmlands and people’s houses. They be- 
gan rotting in the eyes of the Ogoni people as the leakage , 
from the oil pipelines made their lives unbearable. 

People buy water from other areas because theirs is 
undrinkable. It was under these conditions that the 
MOSOP was born. A mass mobilization in 1993 succeed- 
ed in temporarily halting oil production by Shell. This 
rictoiy against international capital which was so threat- 
ening became a justification for the militarization of 
Ogoni land and political destabilization of the struggle. 
This is what created the condition for the murder of Ken 
Saro-Wiwa and his comrades. 

What the junta intended to achieve, other than the im- 
possible — that is, the demoralization of the Ogoni peo- 
ple — is yet to be known. Nor will it be made any clearer 
with tire coming trial of other militants of MOSOP. 

If there is an idea in the heads of the Ogoni people to 
live dignified lives, then it will no doubt cost many more 
lives for the military junta to crush their struggle. 

— Ba Karang 
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Sweeney climbs on shoulders of restive labor 


Blacks. Because of that, the AFL-CIO has either played 
down new footholds (like at Delta Pride in Mississippi), 
or ignored struggles (like at Dobbs International in 
Memphis), or outright subverted Black-led locals (like at 
Hood Furniture in Mississippi). 

So it’s ironic that the New Voice leadership pledged 
to sink $20 million into organizing the unorganized. 
Only time will tell if life will be breathed into the cam- 
paign, but it bears a striking resemblance to Operation 
Dixie in the 1950s which failed to organize the South be- 
cause it refused to challenge racial segregation. 

In fact, when it comes to Black workers, the House of 
Labor has not been a home. For this reason, Black work- 
ers turned to the brand new Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations in the 1930s (before it quickly ossified), or 
formed the revolutionary Black union caucuses in the 
early 1970s. Such self-activity appears today and some 
white workers recognize the importance of it as well. 

IN THE NEW ECONOMY 

The Current struggles are unfolding in a new economy 
where driving down the standard of living of workers in 
all industries, labor-intensive and capital-intensive alike, 
is a condition for capital accumulation and economic ex- 
pansion. ! ( 

The shape of that condition is becoming painfully 
clear. This year, companies have laid off 345,000 employ- 
ees through October, now accelerating toward the 3,000- 
per-day rate at the start of 1994. Laid off workers who 
find new jobs typically take a 20% pay cut. j 

As for government assistance to capital-hungry indus- 
tries, the Gingrich Congress and Clinton are forging wel- 
fare reform, trade agreements, new tax structures, and 
anti-immigration policies. Severe cutbacks in the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration, Mine Safety 
Board, and other agencies mean nothing less than era- 
sure of worker protections. 

It’s clear the 1990s conditions for capital accumulation 
are finding more and more opponents among workers. 
Yet it’s also clear the labor bureaucracy not only cannot 
challenge those conditions, but is one with them. The 
best example is the rise of the “Teamwork for Employ- 
ees and Managers” (TEAM) bill, passed by the House in 
September. It’s foundation was laid when Clinton’s La- 
bor Secretary Robert Reich, suggested that unions as 
they now exist may not fit the needs of industry. 

Congressional Republicans are preparing to follow his 
lead and amend section 8(a)(2) of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, sweeping away the independent status of 
unions in favor of shop floor organizations created by 
management. Upon them would be bestowed the “right” 
to address areas formerly reserved only for organizations 
of the workers’ choosing. 

What’s sad is how the workplace teams became so 
widespread, paving the way for the TEAM bill’s sanc- 
tioning of company “unions.” For during many years on 
the AFL-CIO executive council, Sweeney as with Dona- 
hue and Kirkland hardly mustered the ranks against 
management-labor cooperation teams aimed at raising 


productivity. And productivity can rise only at the ex- 
pense of workers. In fact, a willingness to make contract 
concessions has characterized all players in recent feder- 
ation politics. 

If it were just a matter of reversing the greed of those 
who manage state-capitalism, the goals of class struggle 
would be clear. But capitalism also has a logic which 
even the humblest and most democratic of leaders 
(which Sweeney is not) find it hard to separate them- 
selves from. Against that attitude, those experiencing 
the-ravages of capital accumulation have the most to say 
about what needs to change and how to do it. Therein 
lies the challenge to revolutionaries to also break men- 
tally from and pose a total opposite to the logic of capi- 
talist production. 

Laws to control labor 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

The great question the Dobbs worker asked in her ar- 
ticle in the October News & Letters was: “Are labor laws 
there to actually help the workers?” The answer is no. 
All laws, including so-called labor laws, are there to keep 
the working people and the unemployed in line, for the 
capitalists to use when needed. They are also there to 
force workers to become dependent on their union lead- 
ers and bosses. 

The grievance procedure is there to keep the workers 
at the point of production working. In the old days of the 
CIO when a worker had a grievance it was settled on the 
job right then, or the workers would walk out until- it 
was settled. In those days many of the workers wanted 
full pay for the time off, because the company was the 
cause of the work stoppage. 

But in those days most workers didn’t want anything 
that they didn’t earn by their own sweat. They didn’t 
know then that everything the business was worth was 
produced by their labor. A worker needs to know that he 
or she is a producer and reproducer of everything that 
humanity has to have to live. 

The grievance procedures were agreed to by the union 
leadership and management to keep production going, 
while they worked out a satisfactory settlement of the 
grievance in a quick time going through the steps. Many 
workers saw that the grievance procedure was a most 
important right they gave up to the company. Today, 
you see just how important it is to have a grievance set- 
tled because grievances are caused by management 99.99 
percent of the time. 

Arbitration is nothing but a law to make management 
look like they are important and workers wrong. Today 
when a grievance goes all the way to arbitration, the 
cases are settled most of the time in favor of manage- 
ment. , , * 

The power has to be in the hands of the worker. Both 
sides have to live up to the contract, or no work. The 
company gets shut down while the workers are on' strike. 
And no worker goes through a picket line. 


The looming threat of a ‘Red-Brown’ Russia 


To this day, workers sense the betrayal of 1981. That’s 
hen the AFL-CIO, headed by Lane Kirkland, failed to 
11 solidarity strikes when Ronald Reagan fired striking 
r traffic controllers. Similarly, none can miss the tug of 
ar inside the United Auto Workers union (UAW) as the 
’-month Caterpillar strike ends, for now. Largely out of 
lidarity, the rank and file overwhelmingly rejected a 
ntract whose worst feature to them was letting the 
mpany get away with firing 150 of the strikers, some- 
ing negotiated by UAW President Stephen Yokich. 
That sentiment in the ranks had a lot to do with the 
ange in leadership of the AFL-CIO during its conven- 
>n in New York in October. The “New Voice” opposi- 
>n slate, headed by John Sweeney, unseated Thomas 
mahue, former secretary treasurer under Kirkland 

10 was “retired” in February. The press reported this 
be the first contested, election in a hundred years for 
e AFL presidency, supposedly evidence of a new 
urse. Yet while replacing one labor bureaucrat with 
other may have produced light at the top, we need to 
)k at the bottom to find any heat— and meaning. 

EAT AT THE BOTTOM 

Filling the ranks of U.S. unions are minorities, worn- 
, and immigrants who are joining faster than any 
sup, increasing their proportions rapidly (though still 
der represented) in organized labor. They are heavily 
presented in the growing service sector and sweated 
lustries, and their ferment has contributed to success- 
. organizing drives recently. 

Furthermore, two-thirds of all contracts in the U.S. 

11 be negotiated between 1993 and 1997. Flash points 
ve already erupted in fights against capital-intensive, 
ion-busting companies like A. E. Staley, Caterpillar, 
d Bridgestone-Firestone in Decatur, 111., and else- 
tere, and in the Detroit News-Free Press newspaper 
ike. 

Teamsters struck against freight industry concessions, 
d car haulers at Ryder struck and defeated contract 
icessions this year. The current strike by 32,500 
ichinists at Boeing in Washington and Kansas shows 
nbativeness also, in this case against layoffs, subcon- 
cting, and picking up average health costs of $1,500 
• worker. Many lesser known fights dot the map. 

That same ferment is even brewing in the Service Em- 
yees International Union (SEIU) which Sweeney 
ne out of. For example, employees at the Kaiser 
dth organization in the Bay Area of California have 
oed in on the SEIU’s accommodation to layoffs. And a 
tino caucus called the Multiracial Alliance took the 
IU’s Justice for Janitors campaign seriously and vot- 
out the white do-nothing leadership of Local 399 in 
5 Angeles. (The international union subsequently took 
local into receivership.) 

n the South, burgeoning labor-intensive industries 
the scenes for new organizing. However these have 
;wn inspiration not from Big Labor, but from the 
®dom Now! movement of the 1960s led by poor 

Private prison factories 

by D.A. Sheldon 

■’red Gaines, a former factory worker of the Wacken- 
: Corporation, was recently laid off from his job as an 
embler of computer circuit boards. He is 52, with two 
all children, a wife to support and a $40,000 mortgage 
sd on Ms house. The corporation denied Gaines’ re- 
;st for severance pay, despite 10 years of loyal service. 
r en his tenth grade education and lack of employment 
lortunities, this family of four will surely experience 
d times in the near future. 

l Wackenhut official explained, “Due to budgetary 
straints, downsizing was appropriate if we are to stay 
ipetitive in the computer assembly market.” Yet a 
months later, Wackenhut announced that its former 
jmbly operation was being transferred to the Lock- 
d Work Program Facility in Lockhart, Texas. Lock- 
d is a private prison managed by a subsidiary of 
dcenhut. 

; was never mentioned that the inmate workers at 
private prison are paid drastically lower wages than 
former employees at Wackenhut— about 10% lower, 
i Gaines is but one of many victims affected in the 
decade as U.S. companies increasingly tap into the 
ative multibillion dollar prison industry, 
s prison populations across the nation explode, the 
vth of private prisons has expanded by 500% be- 
en 1985 and 1995. Eighteen companies have con- 
cted or rehabbed 93 private prison facilities, thus 
ting space for 51,000 prisoners incarcerated in an 
ady overburdened criminal justice system. 

>r these companies to compete, they are required to 
on federal, state and local grants. Once a grant is 
rded, company officials examine exploitable, cost-cut- 
measures to maximize their profits, 
ist June, Esmore Correctional Services Inc., which 
•ates four brutal private prisons in the U.S., discov- 
the consequences of its actions when over 300 im- 
ants at the INS Processing Center in Elizabeth, N.J. 
lied against inhumane conditions. These men and 
len immigrant prisoners were stored in a converted 
“house where they were underfed, sexually mis- 
led and subjected to daily brutality and abuse, 
ter a six-hour riot, the prisoners were quickly trans- 
id to county jails and INS facilities in New York, 
isylvania, and Maryland. Shortly thereafter the Eliz- 
n Facility was closed down. 

is incident is an example of what to expect in the 
re, as this new “Fortune 500” industry grows. 


Prague, Czech Republic— Four years after it was 
declared dead and buried, Communism is again haunting 
Russia. The Communist Party (CP) was briefly declared 
outlawed after the failed 1991 coup against Gorbachev. 
It seemed perpetually discredited. Yet now it leads in 
most opinion polls and is expected to win more votes 
than any other party in parliamentary elections in De- 
cember, perhaps allying with hardline nationalists to be- 
come the dominant political force in Russia. 

Ironically, the rehabilitation of Communism and the 
growing appeal of hardline nationalism come at a time 
when the policies of the reformers who came to power in 
1991 appear finally to be paying off. Inflation is lower, 
the ruble has stabilized, gross domestic product which 
declined by 19% in 1992, 12% in 1993 and 15% last year 
is expected to fall by only 5% this year. Western econo- 
mists say it could grow by up to 10% next year. 

But Russians have yet to be affected by any economic 
“feel good factor.” The price of austerity has been a fall 
in consumption and real wages, and a rise in unemploy- 
ment. Many people including soldiers, teachers and doc- 
tors are being paid their wages with a delay of several 
months. Life expectancy has plummeted and Russia has 
become a country in which violence is commonplace. 

A second source of anger is the popular belief that 
members of the elite have used market reforms to trans- 
form the prerogatives they enjoyed under Communism 
into the even more pleasant rewards of capitalism. In al- 
most every region of the country a local factory allegedly 
given away to its director at a bargain price serves as a 
focus for public resentment of the country's leaders. 

For Communist Party leaders government corruption 
is a particularly effective campaign slogan since it allows 
them to distinguish between the good, honest rank-and- 
file Communists (themselves) and the corrupt Commu- 
nist leadership (the current government) which op- 
pressed Russians under the old regime and continues to 
do so with a different ideology today. 

In exploiting popular discontent over economic re- 
form and corruption the Communists have forged alli- 
ances with the hardline nationalists, particularly the 
Congress of Russian Communities. This new nationalist 
party was formed only this year and is organizationally 
weak. Its deputy leader, however, Alexander Lebed, a 
former general, regularly beats all other Russian politi- 
cians including Boris Yeltsin In opinion polls. 


Predictions of a strong showing for the Communists 
and nationalists in December’s parliamentary elections 
have become conventional wisdom in Russia. But many 
Western diplomats argue that a “red-brown” triumph 
would not have much impact on the country because of 
the limited nature of parliament’s constituted powers. 

Many observers also expect the Communists and na- 
tionalists to moderate their sometimes vehement cam- 
paign rhetoric if they achieve real power. 

Furthermore, in contrast with the gratuitously offen- 
sive Vladimir Zhirinovsky, General Lebed, the rising star 
of the nationalist camp, appeals to moderate patriots as 
well as hardliners. His tactic is to shy away from com- 
mitting himself to specific policies, relying instead on his 
aura as an officer and a gentleman to attract voters. 

However, as the ratings of the Communists and na- 
tionalists have been steadily rising in opinion polls, other 
analysts have begun to warn that Russian Communists 
and their new nationalist allies pose a very real threat. 
In a reference to their links with nationalists Yegor 
Gaidar, who first launched Russian reforms as Prime 
Minister in 1992 and today leads Russia’s Choice, a pro- 
reform party says that the CP “is shifting not from red 
to pink but from red to brown. Their ascent will mean 
the ascent of a party of destruction, a party of war.” 

As Gaidar points out the greatest impact of a Commu- 
nist-nationalist dominated parliament is Jikely to be felt 
in foreign policy. Despite popular dissatisfaction market 
reforms are firmly entrenched in Russia with more than 
80% of the workers employed by at least partially privat- 
ized enterprises. Reversing this change in ownership 
would be quite impossible. Striking a note of robust Rus- 
sian nationalism offers an ^easier way for the “red- 
brown” coalition to win support. Over the past few 
months the Russian government has already begun to 
shift to a more nationalist and anti-Western stance, ob- 
jecting to NATO air strikes in Bosnia, opposing the east- 
ward expansion of the NATO and pledging to fund the 
construction of a nuclear reactor in Cuba. 

In the months following the upcoming vote Western 
politicians might well discover that Russia’s new Com- 
munists have been converted to capitalism but are al- 
most as hostile to the West as their Soviet predecessors 
were. 


—Stephen Steiger 
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Rabin assassination lifts veil on emerging ethnic apartheid 


(continued from page 1) 

reached a crescendo after Rabin signed the second stage 
of the Oslo accords with the PLO last Fall. It set the 
stage for Amir’s bloody deed. 

Though some expressed shock at “a Jew killing a fel- 
low Jew,” there is, nothing new about rightists murder- 
ing other Jews to promote their political agenda. As far 
back as 1933 right-wing Zionists killed Haim Arlosoroff, 
a leftist labor leader, and in the 1940s the founders of to- 
day’s Likud, like Menachem Begin, engineered the mur- 
der of Jews who tried to cooperate with Arabs against 
British imperialism. 

There is something subtly racist about the “shock” of 
“Jew killing Jew” as it dovetails with the anti-Semitic 
notion that Jews are some closed-knit cabal without in- 
ternal fissions. In reality, the far-Right in Israel, as is 
true of narrow nationalists everywhere, reserve their 
most visceral hatred for those of their own nationality 
who oppose ethnic separatism. 

THE LIMITS OF OSLO 

Yitzhak Rabin, however, was not cut from the cloth of 
Israeli-Palestinian cooperation either. He was not only 
an architect of Israel’s major wars of conquest, but also 
directed a brutal crackdown against the intifada (upris- 
ing) in the West Bank and Gaza Strip in 1987-91. 

Rabin’s rabid anti-Palestinian stance may have 
seemed to soften when he shook Yassir Arafat’s hand on 
the White House lawn in September 1993. Yet despite its 
initial promise, the Oslo peace accords did not represent 
a new stage in Israeli-Palestinian relations. It instead is 
leading to a new stage of ethnic apartheid. 

The first stage of the Oslo accords called on Israel to 
hand over the Gaza Strip and West Bank town of Jericho 
to Arafat under the guise of a new entity, the Palestinian 
Authority (PA). But it also provided for the maintenance 
of all Jewish settlements in Gaza and the West Bank, 
which Israel is allowed to protect through a series of for- 
tifications separating the settlers from Palestinians. 

Moreover, after signing the Oslo accords Rabin ex- 
pelled tens of thousands of Gazan Palestinian laborers 
from Israel. Though Rabin at first said the expulsions 
were a temporary measure to deter terrorist attacks by 
the Islamic fundamentalist group Hamas, which opposes 
the Oslo accords, they have since become semi-perma- 
nent. As a result, a new Berlin Wall— with hundreds of 
square miles of barbed wire and lookout towers— has 
been erected between Gaza and Israel. 

Under the second stage of the accords Israel is now 
handing over control of six major West Bank towns to 
the PA (Jenin, Bethlehem, Ramallah, Nablus, Qalqilyah 
and Hebron). PA control of 420 villages will follow in the 
next year. Yet Jewish settlements are to remain in place 
under Israeli military protection. 

In Hebron, this means 2,500 Israeli soldiers are pro- 
tecting 450 Jewish settlers— most of them fanatical fun- 
dalnentalists. As the Hebron Solidarity Committee re- 
cently stated, “The Agreement imposes on Hebron the 
most severe and arrogant form of apartheid,' in which 
rights and services will be distributed on an ethnic, rath- 
er than a territorial basis.” 

The accords also allow Israel to construct a series of 
by-pass roads so that Jewish settlers can travel from one 
place to another without passing through Palestinian- 
controlled areas. Large amounts of Palestinian land are 
being expropriated to build these roads, yet Palestinians 
are strictly forbidden to travel on them. 

Meanwhile, the restrictions on Palestinians from en- 
tering Israel remain in force. Just two days after signing 
Oslo II Israel imposed a total closure on the Gaza Strip, 
and later on the West Bank. Thousands of Palestinians 
are being left without any livelihood— a situation explic- 

Slaying unites N.Y. Latinos 

New York — The Latino Coalition for Social Justice 
brought out 1,000 people to a march and rally Nov. 18, 
to protest the killing of a Dominican woman by a police- 
man and to make a variety of demands on behalf of the 
Latino community. 

Maria Rivas, a working woman, mother and student of 
nursing at Hostos Community College (CUNY), was 
killed in a restaurant on her birthday by a drunken po- 
lice officer. This created tension in Washington Heights, 
a heavily Dominican community where police brutality 
is common and which had its own rebellion right after 
Los Angeles’ three years ago, when a young Dominican 
man was killed by the cops. 

The march began at City College and ended in a rally 
at 183rd Street. For the first time, the Latino Coalition 
put forth a series of demands that affect Latinos in gen- 
eral. They included: justice for Maria Rivas, stop police 
brutality, free Mumia Abu-Jamal, free all Puerto Rican 
political prisoners, and “No” to the U.S. military’s plan 
to construct radar stations in Puerto Rico. The U.S. 
wants to build radar stations in the mountains and on 
the island of Vieques in order to spy on the rest of the 
Caribbean and Latin America under the pretext of the 
“war on drugs.” 

Other demands were to stop the cuts in funding edu- 
cation, Medicare, Medicaid, and welfare; to create jobs; 
lesbian and gay rights; women’s rights; immigrants’ 
right; no increase in the subway fare; no hikes in public 
college tuitions; and other issues of social justice. 

This was a broad coalition of Latinos of different na- 
tionalities, especially Puerto Ricans and Dominicans, 
who are the major hispanic groups in the Northeast and 
New York City. This coalition was formed by leftist ac- 
tivists in the Latino community, the People’s Campaign, 
students, unions, and grassroots organizations of the 
Latino community in New York City. —Billy Zapata 


itly sanctioned by Oslo II, which grants Israel “the right 
to determine the extent and conditions of the labor 
movement into its area.” 1 

Thus, the real effect of the Oslo accords is to solidify 
ethnic separation between Jews and Palestinians while 
providing a “Palestinian entity” politically dependent on 
Israel, since Israel reserves the “right” to overall “secu- 
rity” of the area. 

A PATHWAY TO PEACE? 

This is not to say that the Oslo accords are a totally 
negative phenomenon, for they have introduced impor- 
tant changes into Israeli and Palestinian society. 

In Israel the accords have led increasing numbers of 
people to openly argue in favor of a comprehensive peace 
with the Palestinians. Reflecting a greater willingness to 
listen to Palestinian concerns, many Israelis are speak- 



Protest at EI-Khader on West Bank 


ing out for the dismantling of the settlements and the 
creation of an independent Palestinian state. This was 
reflected in one banner at a massive rally for peace in Tel 
Aviv held after Rabin’s murder, which read “Who starts 
a mitzwa [a good deed] should complete the job; for two 
states, an Israeli and a Palestinian one.” 

This is precisely what drives the fury of Israeli right- 
ists. They know as well as anyone that the Oslo accords 
as now constituted will not lead to a truly independent 
Palestinian state. They instead fear that the situation 
created by the accords could create a climate in which Is- 
raelis and Palestinians will come to see the need to go 
beyond the framework of Oslo by demanding the total 
dismantling of the Jewish settlements, the full with- 
drawal of Israeli troops, and the achievement of true 
Palestinian self-determination. 

PERES AT HELM, ARAFAT AT HEEL 

Such an outcome is not what Rabin’s successor at the 
helm, Shimon Peres, has in mind. He supports turning 
the West Bank into an Israeli-controlled “Palestinian en- 
tity” in which Palestinians will serve as a source of 
cheap labor for Israel’s burgeoning high-tech industries. 
One of his first acts as Prime Minister was to announce 
plans for two industrial parks in the West Bank, so that 
Israel can make use of Palestinian workers without hav- 
ing them enter Israel— a sort of maquiladora zone. 

Peres is also pushing for a comprehensive peace agree- 
ment with Syria which would involve an Israeli with- 
drawal from the Golan Heights. Peres is following his 
time-worn approach of going over Arafat’s head by work- 
ing out an agreement with his •adversary. 

Meanwhile, Arafat is now taking charge of the six 
West Bank towns being vacated by the Israelis. Yet it is 
already clear that his rule in Gaza and parts of the West 
Bank is no laboratory in participatory democracy. 

In Gaza, for instance, Arafat has put together a police 
force of 18,000— one policeman for every 50 Gazans (as 
compared to one for every 2,200 residents in Los An- 
geles). Nine separate security agencies have been set up 
in Gaza alone. These are being used to round up dissi- 
dents, close opposition newspapers, and intimidate the 
political opposition. 

Though the core of his opposition comes from Islamic 
fundamentalists in Hamas and Islamic Holy War, Arafat 
is trying to work out a reconciliation with them. Several 
leaders of the Gazan wing of Hamas have announced 
they will form a political party to compete in the Jan. 20 
elections for Palestinian town councils. This partly re- 
flects a decline in support for Hamas’ terrorism, al- 
though the armed wing of Hamas, Izz al-Din al-Qassem, 
still enjoys wide support among the urban poor and resi- 
dents of the refugee camps in Lebanon, Syria and Jor- 
dan, who are totally written off by the Oslo accords. 

Most important, Arafat is trying to control the out- 
come of the Jan. 20 elections by making use of the the 
antiquated dan structure (the hamayil) that still prevails 
in parts of Palestinian society. He is elidting the names 
of candidates from the heads of big families and tribal 
leaders. This reliance on the hierarchical and patriarchal 
clan councils (the dawawin) singers many women, since 
they cannot participate in them. 

Those on the Left who decry, Arafat’s emerging “dicta- 
torship,” however, should take a hard look at them- 
selves, since they helped pave the way for it by insisting 
for more than two decades that the PLO should not be 
openly criticized— even though it tail-ended an assort- 


ment of reactionary state powers. 

This proved deadly in Lebanon in 1976 when the PL< 
supported the Syrian invasion which crushed an emerj 
ing revolution. Syria’s anti-Israel rhetoric held greate 
sway fbr Arafat than seeing a social revolution succee 
in an Arab country. 2 Such tail-ending of state power 
proved no. less deadly in 1991 when Arafat supporte 
Iraq during the Gulf War on the grounds that the Pales 
tinians Cheering the scud missiles falling on Tel Avi 
gave him no other choice. As a result of his stance, th 
end of the Gulf War left the PLO bankrupt and isolatec 
This fbrced Arafat to seek an accommodation with th 
Israelis, on their terms. 

The worst part of the PLO’s tailending of such stat 
powers is that it prevented it from openly confrontin 
the class hierarchies within Palestinian society. This wa 
especially seen during the intifada when the masses ere 
ated new forms of organization and struggle. The mas 
sive participation of women in the intifada posed an es 
pecially sharp challenge not only to the Israeli occupa 
tion, but also to the patriarchal clan structure in parts o 
the Palestinian community. Yet because the PLO did no 
build upon this, by the end of the intifada many Pales 
tinian women were forced back into the kitchen and th 
hierarchical structures of the hamayil reasserted them 
selves. These are now being used by Arafat to solidify hi 
emerging dictatorship. 

The notion that one can advance by directing one’s en 
ergies solely at the external enemy, without dealing witl 
the internal hierarchies of class and sexuality which con 
front national liberation struggles, has dealt a serioui 
blow to the Palestinian movement— as it will to other 
who do not learn its lessons. 

NEW VOICES TO BUILD UPON 

This situation compels us to listen to new voices. A 
Manar Hasan of Al-Fanar, the first independent organ 
zation of Palestinian feminists, said earlier this yea 
“Nobody took the trouble to understand that women ai 
the most oppressed group, and that the postponement c 
their struggle really meant giving up the struggle, su: 
rendering to the patriarchial tradition.” 

She adds, “The Israeli radical Left had painted fori 
self an idealized picture of Palestinian society and it 
leadership, refraining from any criticism of it. For the Is 
raeli Left, the Palestinians, as an oppressed people, mus 
automatically be progressive. When Palestinian fern 
nists began to criticize their leadership and Palestinia 
society in general, there was a lot of outrage. The Lei 
felt that the whole picture of the world that it made fc 
itself was threatened, and tried to prevent the shatterin 
of its idealized illusions by rejecting the criticism. In m 
opinion, this mistake is part of what brought about th 
weakening of the Left and its transformation into a con 
pletely marginal element of the political map.” 3 

As we reflect on the impact of the Rabin assassinatioi 
and oppose the effort to impose a new form of ethni 
apartheid upon the Palestinian people, the lessons pr( 
sented by the history of the Israeli-Palestinian issu 
need to be absorbed by us all. 

1. The best source of information on Palestinian labor in the o( 
cupied territories is Kav La’ Oved, which can be ordered froi 
78 Allenby St., POB 2319, Tel Aviv. 

2. For the Marxist-Humanist critique of the PLO’s tail-endin 
of state powers, see Raya Dunayevskaya’s Writings on th 
Middle East, a pamphlet available from News and Letters. 

3. See “Al-Fanar: Brave and Determined Palestinian Feminist 
in Israel,” News from Within (Jerusalem), April 1995, pj 
14-19. 

Capital’s commodity-form 

(continued from page 4) 

cape this— for it must use ever more constant capit 
[relative to] variable capital— but what is worse, the ai 
of production for ever greater masses of surplus value 
so constantly against the very method [of reducing tl 
proportion of variable capital to constant capital] th 
there is no other expression but crises. 

4) Then there is the contradiction in the two depar 
ments of production, between means of production ar 
means of consumption, which is further aggravated 1 
the fact that while [the capitalist] uses means of co: 
sumption to ensnare the worker, he has no direct co: 
trol over [the worker] until he gets him in the factory. 

6) And then the constant persistence of form, tl 
more various form-determinations transcend each ot 
er— whether that be in price versus value, or deprei 
ation of existing capital vs. cheaper new values, or mo 
ey as a being-in-itself vs. money as a mere means of ci 
culation to get expanded reproduction. 

Now these contradictions are not something to 
cleared away theoretically alone, as Marx does in tl 
Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy. 
Capital, it becomes a practical question— the magnitu 
of the working day. The civil war between capital and 1 
bor appears immediately in Capital hidden in the coi 
modi ty -form. 

Here is what Marx does in Capital: he makes a cla 
distinction and says that anyone who did not consid 
the commodity or exchange [a class relation] was eith 
a bourgeois in reality (“a practical bourgeois”) or 
least in thought (the “usual method of procedure’ 
Having thus put any other method but that in Capil 
on the other side of the barricades, Marx proceeds caln 
in this “other world,” the proletarian world, while 
analyses nothing but the capitalist method of prodi 
tion. But he himself having always been a revolution! 
Mb Contribution to the Critique of Political Econor 
cannot be that easily dismissed.... 
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post-anarchlST possibilities 


This is a response to the News & Letters October 1995 
Youth Column review of Ulrike Heider’s Anarchism: 
Left, Right, and Green. Her book’s basic perceptiveness 
can feed my “permanent critique” of the crisis of radical 
currents. The current crisis exposes problems in resolv- 
ing internal contradictions and in reaching out to the 
rest of the repressed/oppressed social environment. 

Even if this crisis is overcome by popular insurrection 
within our time, there must be a permanent critique- to 
ensure permanent revolution/permanent revelry. Hope- 
fully, my post-anarchISM response to Maya Jhansi’s re- 
view will contribute towards building an uncompromis- 
ing permanent critique to thwart authoritarianism in 
the present and future. 

Right now, we have to not let the ever expansive psy- 
chic terrains of despair devour our projects, goals and 
critical faculties. Spectacular events such as Bosnia’s cri- 
sis, French government nuclear testing, the contradic- 
tions of the Million Man March, cop brutality/cop culture 
as well as lesser publicized daily degradation with work, 
debt, rent, loneliness, etc. drive many to desperation. 

Ideologies promise the illusion of security and superi- 
ority to the desperate. The need to be more “vigilant” of 
ideological shifts should be followed by a need and a de- 
sire to abandon ideologies. Do you have ideas or do ideas 
have you? 

Heider’s argument for rekindling anarcho-syndicalism 
over the other “brands” of anarchism has some merit 
but comes from wearing ideological blinders as well. She 
limits her discourse to old left, green and right tenden- 
cies, unaware of or willfully neglecting diverse past and 
present experimentation outside the left, right and cen- 
ter orthodoxies. Orthodoxy is a strait jacket bazooka and 
ideology, the hunting license. 

■ The continued existence of formal and informal 
hierarchies, gangbanging sectarianism, the reified roles 
of activists for action’s sake and insulated academics, the 
reflection of current managerial/professional/bureau- 
eratic business strategies, restraining relevant subjectiv- 
ity within abstraction and an abandonment of-imagina- 
tion in favor of utiltarianism again plagues anarchists 
and Marxists (vulgar or otherwise). These counter-revo- 
lutionary conditions prove there are radicals really afraid 
of change and willing to become the new cops to control 
it. 

Heider, from what Maya wrote, doesn’t mention the 
autonomists or May 1968 or the 70s’ Italian Autonomia 
movement— all negational and pleasurable moments 
with millions of students and workers engaged in festive 
insurrection. The autonomists are one of the experimen- 
tal post-anarchISM tendencies that wisely synthesized 
‘what was vital from both anarchy and Marx. 

; Just as the sexual hermaphrodite is an affront to 
phallocentric and gynocentric ideologues* anti-sex moral- 
ism and capitalism’s sex role agenda, the fluid use of 
subversion, synthesis, pleasure, humor, spontaneity can 
help offset character structure rigidity and use surprise 
to radical advantage. The liberating possibilities with 

: Educational racism 

Fayette County ', Tenn.— They are stripping our 
kids of all their rights in the schools here. They are pre- 
paring them so the boss in the workplace won’t have any 
problems. 

The majority of the white public school teachers, the 
members of the Board of Education and County Com- 
mission, have their kids in private schools. They are tak- 
ing the public funds for the private schools. Fayette and 
Haywood Counties are the poorest counties in Tennes- 
see, and each got a federal grant of a million dollars in 
July. That’s all we heard of the money. We don’t know 
bow it was spent. This was to fund federal programs for 
the kids, to get them off the streets. We have seen no 
lew buildings, we haven’t got any response on what new 
srograms are being organized or anything. 

Their alibi is: “We are running things the way we are 
because we cannot get the parents involved;” They set 
ip these meetings and don’t inform the parents. We got 
>ne notice at the end of the year of when they were going 

0 do the business meeting. It’s not the parents, it’s the 
vay they run the system. They run it to keep the par- 
snts from getting involved. 

1 The kids have no idea where the money they and the 
>arents are raising is going. The kids come home and 
omplain, “We don’t get new majorette suits; we don’t 
let new football uniforms.” They want to take the funds 
without asking the kids. They give the scholarships to 
rhoever they Want to. 

Our kids cannot go inside a private school in 
iOmerville. But when the private school gets ready to 
avd a community gathering, they have it at our school. 
;’s not a good picture to take to our children: theirs is 
>o good for us to come to, but ours, they can come to 
nytime they want. 

In Fayette County they just hire any teacher they 
ant off the street. A lot of teachers come in, work a 
puple of years, get their Masters Degree at Memphis 
tate and move on. A lot of times, the Board members 
ire their family. We got a guy who was charged with 
iild molestation in another county. His sister was a 
ember of the Board of Education and she hired him as 
principal at one of the grammar schools in Somerville. 

I was talking to my son and some of the kids that 
>me to the house. They said the first thing they would 
iange would be the management, the principals and the 
achers. The kids are seeing that the teachers are just 
tere because they want the money. It’s nothing about 
hication. It’s not about making sure this child learns. 

hese kids see that. , 

- —Black mother 


polymorphous sexuality and what can crudely be called 
anarcho-Marxism aren’t yet exhausted. 

The richness of such synthesis and complexity is ab- 
sent from Heider’s scrutiny. A stellar example of this 
synthesis is The Right to Be Greedy; Theses On the 
Practical Necessity of Demanding Everything by “For 
Ourselves.” This was an early ’70s Californian pro- 
situationist group, formerly Negation, pamphlet (recent- 
ly republished by Loompanics Books) synthesizing left 
Marxist and individualist anarchist tendencies for a com- 
munist egoism. For example, communist society is con- 
ceivable only on the foundation of the resonance of ego- 
isms. The essence of the resonance of egoisms is this: the 
other person is a part of your wealth. The old moral 
question of whether one “thinks first of oneself or oth- 
ers” falls apart when we come to think only of ourselves 
and for this reason negate the otherness of others. 

The trick for post-anarchISM currents is to interact 
with those who are really marginalized in both urban 
and rural environments. We need to find more common- 
alities such as combining the ludic (the playful) with ba- 
sic needs and autonomous neighborhood organizings 
There are people wondering how to get across layers of 
economic, social, cultural psycho-ideological conditioning 
without repeating reformist and/or vanguardist mis- 
takes. 

I believe that the currently unexhausted post- 
anarchISM realm of experimentation makes more sense 
to pursue than an orthodox return to anything that went 
before. As Nietzsche said, I like not knowing what the 
future holds. 

—Ken Wong 



Oakland school strike 

Oakland, Cal.— On Nov. 28 and 29, 3,500 teachers, 
substitutes, psychologists, librarians, nurses and speech 
therapists in Oakland’s 90 schools struck for higher 
wages, smaller class sizes and a reduced bureaucracy. At 
least 80% of the students stayed home. 

These two days were like a warning shot across the ad- 
ministration’s bow; so far it hasn’t forced them back to 
the table but we’ve shown them that we can bring the 
system to a standstill. They tell the newspapers that the 
strike will only make it harder to give us a raise since 
they lost a lot of money when the kids didn’t show up, 
but we’re not trying to get more money from the state, 
we want it from them, the administration, ■; 

We’re not just asking for a 10% raise versus the 4% 
they offer, we’re demanding they “chop from the top,” 
as we like to put it. Administrators make two to three 
times as much as the teachers do. Their attitude is— and 
they tell you this to your face— if you want a raise, go 
into administration. When we demand a reduction in 
class size, it’s so the bureaucrats can be reassigned to 
the classrooms. 

Of course, they pretend not to hear us, despite the fact 
that the negotiations have been going on now for 16 
months, and before that we were without a contract for 
a year. No other district in the state has been struck so 
many times in the last two decades as they have! Why? 
Simply because they will not understand that the class- 
rooms must cpme first, and this philosophy is the only 
way to improve the education of our children. 

—Strikers 


How to contact 


NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 


59 E. Van Buren. Room 707 
Chicago. IL 60605 
Phone 3126630839 
Fax 3126639069 

MEETINGS 

Call for meeting information 


PSD. Box 3345 
Oakland, CA 94609 
510 658 1448 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 6:30 p.m. 

201 5 Center St (at Mitvia) 


P.O.Box 27205 
Detroit Ml 48227 
MEETINGS 
Thursdays, 7 p.m. 
Central Methodist Church 
Woodward and Adams 


INTERNATIONAL MARXIST- HUMANISTS 


BCM Box 3514. London, England WC1 N 3XX 


P.O. Box 196 
Grand Central Station 
New York, NY 10163 
212 663 3631 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 2:30 p.m. 
Washington Square Church 
133 W. 4th St. (Parish 
House parlor), Manhattan 


P.O. Box 29194 
Los Angeles, CA 90029 
213 960 5607 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 5:30 p.m. 
Echo Park United 
Methodist Church 
1 226 N. Alvarado 
(North of Sunset, side door) 


|Youthui^Revott 

by Kevin Michaels 

Over 1,000 Haitian students in Port-au-Prince rallied on 
Aug. 28 against structural adjustment programs that the 
World Bank demands be implemented as a condition for 
monetary loans. The privatization of state universities 

figures prominently in World Bank plans for Haiti. 

* * # 

One thousand young activists calling themselves “the 
Movement of the Excluded” occupied the administration 
building of the National Autonomous University of Mex- 
ico for nine days in early October to protest the denial of 
admission to 30,000 applicants. Mexico’s higher educa- 
tion system is under the duress of the recent peso deval- 
uation, a stricture of the U.S. bailout of the economy. 

* * * 

Romanian students in the cities of Bucharest, Cluj and 
Suceava engaged in a week of protest beginning Oct. 17 
against poor living conditions in dormitories and a gov- 
ernment proposal to tax students who fail examinations. 
They demanded the resignation of the Minister of Edu- 
cation as well. 

# $ $ 

Dozens of students walked out of classes this fall at New 
Hampshire’s Mascenic High School in opposition to the 
school board’s firing of teacher Penny Culliton for using 
books with lesbian and gay characters in her English 
classes. One of the organizers of the protest is the 

daughter of the local police chief. 

* * # 

Hundreds demonstrated at a Pittsburgh court house on 
Nov. 1 to protest the police killing of Johnny Gammage. 
Police stopped Gammage, a 31-year-old Black business- 
man, as he was driving through a white neighborhood on 
Oct. 12 and fatally beat him. An autopsy concluded that 
he died of “compression to the neck and chest.” Two 
days after the demonstration the jury recommended that 
the five officers involved be charged with homicide. Of 
the 21 inquests into police killings since 1980, only two 
have resulted in the filing of charges. 

Fighting anti-choice greed 

San Jose, Cal.— On Nov. 14, almost 100 feminist 
students, staff and faculty gathered to protest the inclu- 
sion of a vicious anti-choice insert which had appeared as 
a paid “advertisement” in The Spartan Daily, the news- 
paper of the San Jose State University campus, earlier 
that month. 

Jack Quinton, the faculty advisor to the advertising 
department, first asserted that only “factual” advertis- 
ing was printed— but when asked who had testified to 
the factual accuracy of this shameless right-wing pseudo- 
science propaganda, he admitted it had merely been 
passed around to the advertising faculty! 

While Quinton tried to hide behind the idea that all 
advertising was accepted, a women’s studies professor 
challenged him, saying he had reduced freedom of speech 
to freedom of the pocketbook— an accusation that he 
seemed proud to claim! The students pressed Quinton to 
explain the advertising policies rationally— at which time 
it became clear that the paper had adopted a policy 
against racist advertising, but not against sexism. 

While the protest ended with a promise of further dis- 
cussion, the more important outcome was the Unity of- 
the participants, which included many students of color, 
pro-feminist men and community members, as well as 
representatives from all strata of the campus. 

—Feminist professor 


Unreal jobless future 

(Continued from page 3 ) 

central position in our collective lives, nor in our imagi- 
nation.” 

They say that Marx claimed that “communism is not 
only emancipation from exploitation but also emancipa- 
tion from labor itself.” Marx, however, in his Capital no 
longer calls for the abolition of labor; he now insists that 
labor is the first necessity of life and must be trans- 
formed to unite both mental and manual labor so indi- 
viduals can achieve all of their natural and acquired po- 
tentials. 

Aronowitz and DiFazio also maintain that capitalist 
unemployment cannot be explained by the “Marxist”- 
conception that capitalist growth entails the existence of 
an “industrial reserve army” that can be utilized in peri- 
ods of expansion. But Marx declares the unemployed 
army to be an absolute general law of capitalism and, far 
from merely being of use in economic recovery, consti- 
tutes a source of new forces and passions for the revolu- 
tionary overthrow of capitalism. 

Marx insisted that the working class was revolution- 
ary or it was nothing, and the authors totally break with 
Marx when they maintain that history has “proven” 
that the working class is incapable of changing society. 
That task, the authors claim, rests with technology and 
the information producers— the new knowledge class. 

Historically, new classes have arisen only when there 
has been a fundamental change in production relations, 
and they provide no such evidence. To the contrary, 
their evidence reflects concrete capitalist relations. How 
this new technocracy will wrest power from the capital- 
ists and create such a jobless future is not answered. 
Their hope is abstract and is abstractly based. 

—Andy Phillips- 







umenta on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University. 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
MicMgan. 

Du nayevs kaya ’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Mamst-Human- 
istn, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
s&vea and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have, published Dunayevsksya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Maradst-Hnmwnism {19891, and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative society, we participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aiin....to promote 
the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have brijlge**-- with ; the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We cto net separate mass 
activities from of thiaking. Send for a 

copy of the Constitution <jf News and Letters Com- 
mittees. 


Hew* & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Deiroit wildcat stme.- against Automation ere 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion— activities which signaled a new ihovement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the vokeaof revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation^ W« have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of organ- 
ization rather than any elitist party “to lead.’’ 

Raya Dunayevskaya (.1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevgkaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom ...from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to 
Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 




* ** 
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Executions in Nigeria French strikes spread 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Despite worldwide condemnation, Nigeria’s ruling mil- 
itary regime led by Gen. Sani Abacha sentenced nine 
members of the Movement for the Survival of the Ogoni 
People to death for treason and, barely a week later, 
hung them on Nov. 10. The brutal execution drew inter- 
national attention because it included Ken Saro-Wiwa, 
popular writer, Nobel Peace Prize candidate and fighter 
for the people of Ogoniland. 


Bosnia accord 


(Continued from page 1) 

city was able to hold out because hundreds risked death 
on six-day journeys through Serb lines to bring back 
supplies and weapons carried on their backs. 

As Bosnian Commander Samir, a key local military 
leader, noted, “the difference is that here, we have never 
accepted demilitarization. In three years, our army has 
made progress. We will accept no compromises” (Le 
Monde, Oct. 20, 1995). For now, this determination has 
been grudgingly recognized— the Dayton agreement es- 
tablishes a corridor between Gorazde and Sarajevo. 

Clinton’s rush to settle the war came at a time when 
the Bosnian army was finally making some important 
gains. The Dayton agreement stops these gains in their 
tracks and even rolls back some of them. 

In addition, it leaves totally unclear the role of Cro- 
atia. Presently, ethnic chauvinist Croat militias loyal to 
Tudjman control the majority of the 50% of Bosnia not 
controlled by the Serbian neo-fascist forces. The dirty lit- 
tle secret of Bosnia today is that the multiethnic Bosnian 
government may end up controlling under 20% of the 
national territory once the dust settles. 

Most of this has been obscured by the debate over 
whether to send in 20,000 U.S. peacekeeping troops, as 
Clinton is now doing. Tellingly, in his 20-minute speech 
justifying this move, Clinton spent less than one minute 
on the genocide suffered by the Bosnian people and the 
J “- rest of-the time talking geo-politics. 

The crocodile tears shed for Bosnia by Clinton’s isola- 
tionist Republican opponents, who on paper (but never 
too forcefully) call for lifting the arms embargo instead, 
was quickly given the lie by Texas Senator Phil Gramm’s 
comments that this was, after all, a “500-year-old” eth- 
nic conflict, thus blurring the difference between the 
perpetrators and the victims of genocide. 

An outright fascist Bosnian Serb entity— complete 
with concentration camps— is being legitimized in the 
heart of Europe. This will give encouragement to similar 
retrogressive movements the world over— from the 
American neo-fascist militia movement and the Chris- 
tian Right to the equally reactionary -Farrakhanites, and 
from the Islamic fundamentalists of the Middle East to 
the anti-Arab National Front in France. For the truth is 
that, today, “democrats” like Clinton are ready to give 
recognition to some of the most reactionary forces seen 
anywhere since the 1930s. 

In his novel For Whom the Bell Tolls, Ernest Heming- 
way suggested that the Western powers’ failure to aid 
Spain’s anti-fascist struggles in the 1930s paved the way 
for Hitler’s onslaught. He wrote that the bells tolling in 
Spain were ringing for all of us in the outside world as 
well, that the horrors would not end there. Those bells 
" are tolling in Bosnia today, for those able to hear them. 


The Ogoni people, who comprise .5% of Nigeria’s pop- 
ulation, live in the oil-rich Niger Delta, which accounts 
for 80% of Nigeria’s oil revenues and is pumped primari- 
ly by Dutch/Shell Oil. This wealth of a vital world com- 
modity meant nothing to the Ogoni but misery in envi- 
ronmental destruction through oil spills and flare offs in 
the oil fields. No revenues were returned to the people. 

The balance changed in 1992, when the Ogoni move- 
ment demanded that the government and oil producers 
pay $10 billion to compensate for environmental dam- 
ages and as a share of revenues— or leave. After a mass 
demonstration in Ogoniland at the beginning of 1993, 
Nigerian police killed a reported 2,000 Ogonis and de- 
stroyed over two dozen villages. Shell Oil was driven out, 
but the Ogoni defiance has continued. 

The worldwide condemnation of the hangings has not 
included any serious pressure, not even an oil embar- 
go— especially by the West. It is the fear of internal op- 
position that led to the execution .of Saro-Wiwa and his 
comrades. Others suffer in Abacha’s jails, not only 
Moshood Abiola, who actually won the 1993 presidential 
elections but was denied office by the military, but stu- 
dent, labor and intellectual dissidents. Independent in- 
ternational solidarity with the Nigerian freedom struggle 
is needed now more than ever. 


Haiti: Aristide fights back 


Things continue to heat up in Haiti. On Nov. 9, the 
U.S. announced that it was suspending all remaining 
economic aid because the Aristide government had ap- 
pointed a new Prime Minister, Claudette Werieigh. 
Werleigh is close to the liberation theology movement 
and is therefore believed by the U.S. government to be 
opposed to American-imposed free market and austerity- 
centered economic programs agreed to last year. 

Two days before, parliament representative Jean-Hu- 
bert Feuille, a close colleague and cousin of Aristide, was 
assassinated, apparently by Duvalierist thugs. Respond- 
ing to this challenge by the old elite, Aristide took the 
gloves off. At a funeral speech for Feuille, he complained 
that the U.S. and UN troops have done little to disarm 
the paramilitary forces of the old regime. 

Aristide has gone on to attack the U.S. government for 
holding onto records it seized from the Haitian military 
dictators and from fascist groups like FRAPH. The Hai- 
tian government needs these records to find and arrest 
these elements and also as evidence when they are 
brought to trial. The U.S. won’t release them because 
the records would also expose years of U.S. complicity 
with the same elements. 


Ireland legalizes divorce 


The victory for the divorce referendum, narrow as it 
was, nonetheless represents a mqjor change for women’s 
rights in Ireland as well as overall human rights. In 
1986, a similar referendum was defeated two to one after 
a massive campaign by the Catholic Church. This time, 
the forces of clerical obscurantism saw their support lev- 
els drop by a third, enabling Ireland to end its status as 
the last country in Western Europe which still banned 
divorce. Even with the changed law, however, _ divorce 
will still be severely restricted. Other fundamental wom- 
en’s rights, such as abortion, are still denied. 


University students in France have gone on strike 
once again, demanding that more money be put into the 
country’s overcrowded and crumbling universities. It be 


More than 100,000 striking workers marched in 
Bordeaux, Nov. 24. 


gan in Rouen in October. Students occupied the rector’s 
office and were then dispersed by police with typical bru- 
tality. This led to more protests. Finally, a government 
mediator agreed to unlock some funds for the university. 

This has led in turn to protests at other universities, 
where students are also demanding more funding. 
Throughout November, public employees have also gone 
on strike in large numbers to protest threatened cuts in 
their pensions and other benefits. Both students and 
workers are confronting plans by the conservative Chir- 
ac government to make severe spending cuts. 


Sri Lanka attacks Tamils 


The military offensive launched by Sri Lanka Presi- 
dent Chandrika Bandaranaike Kumaratunga against the 
rebel Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) in their 
stronghold city of Jaffna has driven the rebels into the 
jungles. LTTE leader Vellupillai Prabhakaran has vowed 
to continue a guerrilla campaign for establishment of an 
independent Tamil state in northern Sri Lanka. 

In face of Sinhalese oppression in Sri Lanka, the Tam- 
il minority has been fighting for some form of indepen- 
dence in a 12-year civil war. Kumaratunga’s Freedom 
Party was elected last year on a promise to end the fight- 
ing by offering an autonomy plan to Tamils under which 
they would gain some measure of self-rule, but the pre- 
condition was that the LTTE begin a formal disarming. 

After a shaky cease-fire and tentative peace negoti-| 
ations were broken last spring by a series of Tamil raids, 
Kumaratunga opted for military repression. The govern- 
ment expended over $500 million, a huge chunk of the 
Sri Lanka economy, in a worldwide shopping spree for 
military arms and advice. Since the October military of-J 
fensive began, hundreds of soldiers and civilians have) 
been killed every day, adding to the 60,000 people whol 
have died since the fighting began. The government 
has let it be known that only the death or capture of 
Prabhakaran can break the stalemate with the LTTE, 
while claiming at the same time that the armed struggle 
has to be separated from a “resolution of the ethnic con-j 
diet” between the Sinhalese majority and the Tamils. 


Walesa out in Poland 


By a vote of 9,704,439 to 9,058,176 Poland closed arj 
epoch. Alexander Kwasniewski, an ex-Communist, de 
feated Lech Walesa in national elections for President. 
The return of ex-Communists to power started twd 
years ago when the post-Communist Party, SLD, woi| 
the most seats in the parliament. 

One of the major factors which helped Kwasniewsk 
defeat Walesa is the widespread disappointment with the 
“Solidarnosc” government, whose freedom — reduced tc 
freedom for commodities only, free market — brought 
about a plummeting standard of living for most worker: 
and much sharper divisions between the very poor anc 
the wealthy. As Adam Michnik commented on the post 
Communist era, “the question mainly was: whose 'Po 
land? but not what kind of Poland?” 

Capitalist ideology has so blinded all reason that 
whether “whose Poland” refers to a privatization pro 
gram which is turning state-run factories into privat< 
corporations, or to identity politics (“Poland for th< 
Poles”) bolstered by religion, nowhere in sight are th( 
principles that moved people to create “Solidarnosc” - 
the concept of social justice became in post-Communis 
Poland a “socialist anachronism.” 

No one seriously thinks that Kwasniewski’s govern 
ment will re-establish old-style Communism in Poland 
The free market economy is not threatened by the re 
suits of the election. The worst fear is whether the cen 
tral bank will remain independent of the state. 

If Poland has a future, it is clear that it, like the res 
of the world, will have to break out of the ideological fet 
ters of capitalism that only grants freedom to things 
Appreciating that state and private capitalism are no 
fundamentally different is the first step in breakin 
from capitalism altogether. The hope for Poland, am 
the world, is not this or that President, but making rea 
the high-minded principles Solidarnosc was based on i: 
1980. — Urszula Wislank 
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Mexico at a turning point 



Mexican army transport stirs up dust on road around Indian woman as troops invade Chiapas. 


Decatur war: 
for time 
to live 

by John Marcotte 

Decatur, 111. is more than a place. Workers say it is a 
“war zone.” The New York Times calls Decatur “a na- 
tional metaphor for the turmoil within an American la- 
bor movement,” and a “testing field in labor relations.” 
I like the workers’ description better. It’s a war zone. 

In Decatur the three biggest employers— A. E. Staley, 
corn milling; Bridgestone Corp, the world’s number one 
tire company, and Caterpillar the world’s number one 
producer of earth moving equipment— are on strike or 
lock-out, with their 4,000 union workers out on the 
street. They are running production with scabs. 

The Jan. 24 Times article said the strikers “are near- 
ly all men 45 to 60 years old who earned $30,000 to more 
than $60,000 a year.” Forget the $60,000, that’s the one 
guy who’s going to drop dead from overtime. But this 
sounds like the Teamsters I work with, and our freight 
strike this past spring, where we held the line against 
the companies’ demand for part-timers at half pay. That 
too was a strike to hold on to gains of the past. 

What is the Times trying to say? They’re saying we’re 
a privileged holdover from the past, we just don’t under- 
stand progress or competition, why don’t we get with it? 
They said only one in eight workers is union now, like 
we should give it up. I guess that’s what the scabs think 
too; management’s gotten to their brains. 

When someone walks off a job making $30,000 a year 
and gets by on $60 a week in strike benefits, there’s got 
to be something powerful, something deep involved. De- 
catur is the testing ground for new conditions imposed 
on U.S. labor by the NAFTA and GATT treaties. Listen 
to how the Times explains management’s thinking: 

(Continued on page 3) 


I Black World 

What’s 
behind 

NAACP crisis? 

by Lou Turner 

Their cause was just, their motives pure, their goals 
noble and practical; but they were perhaps too far re- 
moved from the masses to inspire them to action— too 
conscious of their own privileged position as a black elite. 

—Henry Lee Moon on the Niagara 
Movement, forerunner of the NAACP 

Following months of organizational turmoil in the na- 
tion’s largest and oldest civil rights organization, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple (NAACP), the organization’s 64-member board elect- 
ed by one vote on Feb. 18 to remove the corruption- 
tainted Dr. William F. Gibson from the chairmanship of 
the Association and install Myrlie Evers-Williams, wife 
of civil rights martyr Medgar Evers. With the organiza- 
tional crisis resolved for now, and the NAACP retreating 
back into its preferred posture of low-profile anonymity, 
now is as good a time as any to analyze what was actual- 
ly behind the organizational crisis, and what contradic- 
tions remain unresolved and threaten to flare up at the 
very next political crisis. 

Upon being elected, the first words from Evers-Wil- 
liams reflected the political urgency needed to confront 
the retrogressive climate in this country, an urgency 
that was absent from the Gibson/Chavis agenda. She 
urged the NAACP to be vigilant against threats to civil 
rights gains, stating that “The attitudes and positions of 
the 104th Congress will challenge us on a daily basis. We 
will be watching very carefully and we will be very vo- 
cal.” 

Nevertheless, the Association’s rhetorical opposition 
to the current rightwing backlash appears less compel- 
ling when viewed against the wreckage of today’s Black 
leadership that the NAACP so epitomizes. The organiza- 
tional crisis that led to Myrlie Evers-Williams being 
elected chair of the NAACP is rooted deep in the histori- 
cal recesses of the ideological divide of Black political 
thought that the NAACP helped articulate at the begin- 
ning of this century. 

Founded in great part to counter the political conser- 
vatism and economism of Booker T. Washington’s “Tus- 
kegee Machine,” the NAACP had always propounded, 
(Continued on page 8) 


by Mary Holmes and Mitch Weerth 

The failure of the Mexican army’s invasion and occu- 
pation of EZLN-held lands in Chiapas state, ordered 
Feb. 9 by President Zedillo to end the year-long organ- 
ized rebellion of Indian peasants there, is linked to an ar- 
ray of government “failures”— both economic and politi- 
cal— to solve Mexico’s accelerating crises. 

The army and federales were able to wound and kill 
an unknown number of civilians and capture a handful 
of Zapatistas, but not their main target, Subcomandante 
Marcos. Entire towns have been abandoned as residents 
fled into the jungle with the insurgents rather than face 
the tanks, artillery, and tens of thousands of troops in- 
vading their homes. 

The town of San Miguel, for example, was occupied 
Feb. 12 and immediately the water supply was cut off 
and several houses destroyed. The town of La Estrella 
has been completely abandoned and every building, in- 
cluding the store and the church, was flattened by the 
army’s tanks. As we go to press, we have received news 
that the Mexican army has surrounded the city of San 
Cristobal in Chiapas, flooding the hospital in the nearby 
city of Comitan with casualties. 

What is already clear, however, is that Zedillo’s move 
is backfiring: not only has he now driven thousands 
more directly into the ranks of the EZLN without cap- 
turing the majority of the leadership, but the massive 
anti-government response of the rest of the population is 
once again being heard, especially in the streets of Mexi- 
co City (see article p. 9). Together with arming the land- 
lords who are now on a rampage against all who oppose 
them, these tactics are part of the reason why millions of 
students, women’s groups, workers and intellectuals in 
the rest of the country have been speaking out, writing, 
and protesting the government’s moves. The sting of 

China looks 


Editor’s note: We are proud to publish the following 
article by Liu Binyan, China’s most prominent writer. 
He began 21 years of prison and internal exile in Mao 
Zedong’s 1957 “anti-rightist” campaign and emerged 
in 1978 as a reporter and sharp critic of official abuse 
in Deng Xiaoping’s China. Expelled from the CCP af- 
ter the 1986-87 democracy movement, his Marxist 
voice remains outspoken in this essay written for 
News & Letters, and regularly as editor of the Chi- 
nese-language Da Lu (The Road), P.O. Box 209, 
Princeton, NJ 08542. 


by Liu Binyan 

Five years after the Tiananmen movement was sup- 
pressed, China seems to find itself back to 1989. The in- 
flation rate in 1994 reached 27% — the highest since the 
economic reform was launched in 1979. The students in 
1989 were merely protesting “Guan Dao” (official profit- 
eering). Now, the existence of a genuine bureaucratic 
capitalist class is more than conspicuous. Even some 
Chinese officials admit that the corruption within the 
current regime surpasses that of the Kuomintang in 
1949. The rampant corruption of the Kuomintang was 
one of the main factors why the Chinese Communist 


state-capitalism’s tentacles are felt everywhere. 

The Zapatistas, at this moment, embody the truth 
that “subjective” factors can change “objective” events. 

ROOTS OF ECONOMIC CRISIS 

As one indication, everyone we spoke wjth during our 
trip to Mexico in late January raised thje sequence of 
events last December which ushered in the| current crisis 
in the Mexican economy. On Dec. 19, the EZLN briefly 
moved into some 38 towns in Chiapas. On Dec. 20, after 
investors, primarily foreign capitalists, pulled $900 mil- 
lion out of Mexico, Zedillo was forced to initiate steps 
which began the monetary free-fall of the peso. 

Then, with a Clinton-engineered U.S.-IMF $50 billion 
bailout at stake, plus a series of political defeats in his 
wake, Zedillo was forced to act again, this time preemp- 
tively, against the Zapatistas. The government’s so- 
called unmasking of Marcos, as well as the purported 
finding of arms caches in several cities and hints of in- 
surrection plots, were widely discounted by people as a 
pretext for the Feb. 9 invasion. The EZLN has gone back 
into the Lacandon forest in Chiapas, and the army will 
not find them, or diminish their impact, anytime soon. 

The Feb. 9 invasion was not simply initiated by a cabal 
of U.S. and IMF bankers anxious to protect their invest- 
ments from “instability,” as some would have it. In- 
stead, a brief look back at the most recent events will 
(Continued on page 9) 
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to the future 

Party (CCP) was able to take over the country and main- 
tain a stable rule for a long period of time. 

What made the CCP most fearful in 1994 was that the 
Chinese factory workers would play the leading role in 
the next Tiananmen movement. 

In the anti-government protest movement that spread 
over a couple of hundred cities in Spring 1989, college 
students were the main participants; only a few young 
workers got involved. Though the workers in the govern- 
ment-owned businesses and industries shared similar 
dissatisfaction with the students, under the threats of 
being fired or withholding pay from the officials, they 
merely sympathized but did not get involved. Now these 
kinds of threats are becoming empty, for a lot of workers 
are either unemployed or facing unemployment in the 
near future, only being paid a fraction of the minimum 

(Continued on page 10) 


As we go to press, 12 Chinese intellectuals— including 
Marxist humanist philosopher Wang Ruoshui — have 
petitioned China’s parliament to investigate corrup- 
tion among the CCP leadership. Now is the time to 
solidarize with the brave actions of dissidents in Chi- 
na!"; ' 
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Right’s assault deepens in Foster hearings 


The “botched” nomination of Dr. Henry Foster for 
Surgeon General, after his history of performing legal 
abortions became the focal point of the confirmation 
hearings, is yet another example of the seemingly infi- 
nite expanse of retrogression greeting us in the (attempt- 
ed) hundred-day rollback of American humanity. Unlike 
the silence that usually surrounds a “botched” illegal 
abortion, this story grabs headlines day after day, com- 
pactly showing the interrelated dimensions of oppression 
in this age. 

The links in the chain of hypocrisy must start with the 
rightwing Republicans. Clinton cannot nominate an Af- 
rican American to a high position without the right un- 
leashing its most virulent attacks. This was clear enough 
with Lani Guinier and Joycelyn Elders, who tried to 
speak from the realities of Black women’s experience. 

But the Foster case proves the point, since even with 
a Black nominee whose views are sexually conservative, 
the self-righteous right still reflexively attacks any 
Black professional. This is in lock step with the current 
anti-affirmative action and anti-welfare rhetoric of the 
right, in which they arrogantly question the abilities and 
“morality” of every Black from doctors to mothers. 

Strategically Clinton intended this nomination to 
eradicate the perceived radicalism of Dr. Joycelyn El- 
ders, who was pushed out of office one month after the 
Nov. 8 elections. This is a given which determines that 
the nominee has to be more concerned with social graces 
than health. The context of health, which should be the 
focus of any doctor’s work, including that of the Surgeon 
General, is neglected in favor of political expedience and 
the sham of “moral values.” 

Given that the poor, the queer, the youth are all de- 
monized in the current public climate of this country, 
the implication is clear— if you are poor, you should not 
have sex; if you get AIDS, it’s your own fault; if you are 
sick, you can expect to be ignored; if you reject the moral 
advice of the government, you can expect to be consid- 
ered contemptible (and dispensable). 

The press spews forth an unending stream of specula- 
tion about what this nomination means for the Clinton 
administration and very little speculation about what 
this nomination means for the subjectivity of wom- 
en— from the expulsion of Joycelyn Elders to the seem- 
ing criminalization/shaming of abortion, to the steriliza- 
tion of women, to the silencing of women about their 
own lives. 

For his part, Dr. Foster assures us that he “abhors 
abortion,” preaching against teen pregnancy and pro- 
claiming the glories of abstinence (presumably without 
the comfort of masturbation— the point that Elders was 
skewered on!). It was later leaked that he participated in 
the involuntary sterilization of women who were judged 
(by the same medical profession, of course) to be severely 
mentally deficient. The link in these moments is that 
women’s own activity, reason and subjectivity are sup- 
pressed or denied. 

Perhaps most frightening is the timing of the moralis- 
tic attack on Dr. Foster’s abortion record. The explicit 
anti-abortion tenor of this debate would be frightening 
for women at any time. But, given the recent killings in 
Brookline, this rhetoric confirms that those killings 
were acceptable to rightwing politicians. They would 
rather unleash their fury against Dr. Foster for obeying 
the law, than attack the virulent Christian right for its 
escalating war activities against women. 


It is imperative to see the events of Brookline and the 
nomination battle over Dr. Foster as part of the same 
historical moment. When seen simultaneously, the impli- 
cations for women’s lives are staggering. Poor women 
are already losing their lives in back alleys arid to lack of 
medical care. Whether portrayed as irresponsible moth- 
ers, clinic workers, or mere wombs, this debate between 
men has reduced women to objects rather than subjects 
of their own lives. 

Despite all of these forebodings, I would suggest that 
this situation allows for a candid feminist re-evaluation 
on the entire range of reproductive freedoms. The futili- 
ty of not connecting feminist and Black struggles for 
freedom is made obvious by these events. Our self-devel- 
opment should render moot these tiring displays of pa- 
thetic, self-devolving, self-serving politicians. 

It is the responsibility of feminists to call this debate 
back to its foundations and to think philosophically; to 
insist that women have control over their bodies, their 
own lives and the development of their own thought. 

—Jennifer 

Women protest welfare cuts 

Oakland, Cal.— On Valentine’s Day, 75 people 
gathered at the Oakland Federal Building to protest wel- 
fare “reforms” at a rally sponsored by the Women’s Eco- 
nomic Agenda Project (WEAR). The crowd was dominat- 
ed by Black women who made sure the focus of the rally 
wasn’t limited to poverty, but women’s rights as a 
whole. Many people wore bandanas across their mouths 
to show how poverty is criminalized by the system. They 
banged empty pots and pans to show their anger at so 
many people going hungry. 

At the open microphone, one woman of color who has 
been on AFDC and welfare for two years spoke of how 
the rulers say they will force welfare mothers to work, 
but she knows capitalism can’t afford to employ people 
anymore. “I would die for my child. An orphanage 
wouldn’t do that for her. They have the money to incar- 
cerate our children, but they won’t spend the money to 
educate them. That is why I’m a revolutionary.” Her six- 
year-old child also spoke, saying, “There are too many 
homeless children out there starving. We should all come 
as a team and fight together.” 

A Black man who organizes for homeless people said 
he was a victim of the prison system. Money that could 
be going to help the community is used to jail them in- 
stead. “I was on drugs so they put me in jail. That mon- 
ey could have been used to help me get off drugs and 
keep my family together rather than splitting us apart.” 

One young Black woman walked to the podium on 
crutches to speak about domestic violence and sing a 
song she wrote called “Me and My Pain.” She said wom- 
en don’t have to stand being abused by the system or by 
their husbands and lovers. Another woman got up to the 
podium and said, “I’d like to see Newt Gingrich live on 
just $609 a month! It’s hard!” 

I heard about the rally waiting in line to get food 
stamps. A Black woman from WEAP was handing out 
fliers. She spoke to us about how the country is using 
Black women in poor areas of the country as guinea pigs 
for welfare “reform” because they think these women 
won’t be able to do anything about it. The rally was part 
of a national day of action to show the people of this 
country that women will fight back! —Julia Jones 


Algerian feminist slain 



A prominent Algerian feminist, Nabila Djahnine, was 
murdered, Feb. 15, outside her home in Tizi Ouzon by 
Islamic fundamentalists who have declared open season 
on unveiled women, intellectuals and anyone who op- 
poses a strict Islamic state. The 35-year-old archi- 
tect— who headed the Berber feminist group, The Ciy of 
Women— was the first leader of a women’s group killed 
in the northern Kabyl region, home of the Muslim Ber- 
bers who strongly oppose the fundamentalist fanatics. 
Algerian women held a protest (pictured in photo) in 
Paris, Feb. 18, denouncing her slaying. 

Djahnine was one of at least 11 well-known Algerians, 
among more than 500 people, killed by fundamentalists 
during a one-week period in this escalation of the 
bloodshed begun in 1992. On Feb. 13, assassinations in- 
cluded the head of the Algerian National Theater, 
Azeddine Medjoubi; Belkacem Fettah, Islamic Renais- 
sance Movement leader, and an unnamed student leader. 
The next day gunmen killed a Foreign Ministry, adminis- 
trator and wounded his wife and murdered a high school 
principal. W'f 

On Sunday, Feb. 19, a senior intelligence officer in the 
Algerian Army was shot to death with his two body- 
guards and driver— the highest ranking officer to be 
slain by militants in the three-year war between the mil- 
itary government and Islamic fundamentalists. At least 
30,000 people have died in clashes during this time. 

Algerian security forces say they have killed the five 
Islamic militants suspected of murdering Djahnine. 

—Mary Jo Grey 

Maquiladora fight goes 
international on March 8 

Tijuana— “We decided to fight back because we all 
felt courage and supported each other.” 

These are the words of a young Mexican woman, a 
worker at the E-MOSA plant in Tijuana, owned and op- 
erated by the Downey, Cal.-based National O-Ring com- 
pany. In November 1994, E-MOSA employees suddenly 
found themselves out of a job when company president 
John Shahid shut their plant down. Although Mexican 
labor law mandates that a company that terminates its 
operations must pay its employees severance equal to 90 
days wages plus 20 days for each year of employment, 
the women received nothing. 

It was the women’s fighting spirit that precipitated 
their plant’s closure in the first place: they had brought 
charges of sexual harassment against president Shahid. 
At their annual picnic in September. 1994, fie had his as- 
sistant compel several of them to participate fn a “bikini 
contest.” He videotaped the parading women from the 
waist down. i ■■■• ■ 

“It was very humiliating,” one woman told News & 
Letters. “Here comes the president from a U.S. compa- 
ny, who doesn’t put any value on Mexican women, and 
he takes a video that he can show his 'friends and say, 
‘Look, I have these little Mexican women fa -Tijuahk’ ” 

When, in October, a group of women Workers met with 
Shahid to discuss their demand for the return o f the vid- 
eotape plus the need for wage increases and better work- 
ing conditions, he took some cash out of- his packet and 
threw it on the table. “We said, ‘No, we don’t want mon- 
ey for ourselves, we want it in our paychecks, for every- 
one,’ ” one participant told N&L. “He said, ’“What will I 
get in exchange for the money?’ We said. dOur hard 
work.’ He said, ‘No, No, I want a lot of love.’ li’lio vAvt ' 

The women filed a sexual harassment* complaint in 
Mexican court, but Shahid failed to appear as ordered by 
the court, and soon after shut the plant and fired the 
workers. 

With the help of the San Diego-based Support Com- 
mittee for Maquiladora Workers, the women have now 
filed suit in California court on charges of sexual harass- 
ment, non-payment of wages and infliction of emotional 
distress. In addition, the women are developing lines of 
communication with National O-Ring employees in 
Downey and have planned a demonstration outside the 
Downey plant— on March 8, International Women’s Day. 

The women say: “What he did is inhuman. He kept all 
of our money and now we are suffering.” “We are work- 
ers, and live by our work. The same thing that happened 
to us with this company happens to all, and the power is 
in uniting. We are Mexicans, and we do have rights.” 

For more information contact: Support Committee for 
Maquiladora Workers, 3909 Center St. #210, San Diego, 
CA 92103. 

—Michelle Landau 
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Starting in March in Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, and Oakland... 

A NEW CLASS SERIES ON 

Can a Dialectical Philosophy of Revolution 
Point A Way Out of Today's Retrogression? 


In response to the 
ongoing effort of the Gingrich- 
Republicans to "complete the 
Reagan revolution" through a 
concentrated attack on women, 
immigrants, Blacks, youth, gays, 
and working people, News and 
Letters Committees is holding a 
dass series on the development 
and future of the Marxist- 
Humanist concept of 
organization. We are doing so 
in order to discover whether this 
concept of organization can help 


provide the ground and direction 
for unfurling a banner of total 
opposition to the deep 
retrogression sweeping this 
country today. 

We will focus on the full 
expanse of Marxist-Humanism 
— from its origin in Raya 
Dunayevskaya's 1953 Letters on 
Hegel's Absolutes to its 
development in the face of new 
objective and subjective events 
in the 1960s and 1970s, to its 


new moments in the 1980s when 
the need to work out a new 
relation between dialectics and 
organization became of 
paramount importance. Far 
from viewing this history as past, 
we will view these developments 
in relation to the challenges 
fadng us today — both in terms 
of unfolding objective events and 
the theoretic challenges posed 
by such thinkers as F. Fanon, I. 
Adorno, C.L.R. James, and J. 
Derrida. 


Class 1 

New State of Production, New Stage of 
Cognition, New Kind of Organization 
The Todayness of Marxist-Humanism 's 
Breakthrough on Hegel's Absolutes 

Class 2 

Towards a New Relationship Between 
Philosophy and Forces of Liberation 
From Marxism and Freedom to Philosophy and 
Revolution 


Class 3 

The Discovery of Marx’s Philosophy of 
'Revolution in Permanence' 

From Philosophy and Revolution to Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

Class 4 

The Task That Remains To Be Done 

The Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy 


For a copy of the syllabus, as well as dates, times and locations, 
contact the News and Letters Committee in your area — see page 8 




Czech, German workers protest austerity 


Prague, Czech Republic— The present Czech 
Dvernment that rules under the aegis of “free market 
)rces’’ is now trying to dismantle every kind of state so- 
ial assistance. It is only the unions that are attacking 
ew pension and state social assistance bills. 

The pension bill proposes raising the retirement age 
y two years for men (from 60 to 62 years) and by up to 

UFCW rejoin tax unfair 

Chicago— We found a notice from the union posted 
■n our bulletin board at Sinai Kosher saying in part: 

“Union members who do not request a withdrawal 
ard at the time of leaving their employment will be 
harged for that month’s union dues. If dues are unpaid 
or three (3) months, your membership will be suspend- 
'd upon the fourth month. Once suspended, a 
■ejoinment fee will be required upon your return to work 
vithin the United Food and Commercial Workers 
Jnion’s jurisdiction.” 

Local 100 is saying that it’s your duty to call the union 
fyou leave the plant temporarily. But the notice doesn’t 
lay that if you don’t, the rejoinment fee is the same $100 
mu have already paid when you got hired in the first 
dace. Paying it again— that’s just unfair. 

The local knows that nobody will stop short of return- 
ng to work just because they owe the union an extra 
S>100. The economy is already hard enough. Why make it 
larder? And why not let us contribute unpaid back 
jnion dues as soon as possible when we return to work? 

Ruben Ramirez, our Local 100 president, put out the 
notice in Spanish, Polish and English to make sure he 
covered himself. Why can’t he go to that kind of trouble 
;o put the Local 100 contract into three languages! 



—Angry Local 100 member 

Work 

shop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 


“But with the erosion of trade barriers [GATT and 
NAFTA], the: companies say they must work in a global 
economy and vie with competitors, foreign and domestic, 
whqse costs are lower. They want fewer workers and 
they wapt ; to ; ij^e them more efficiently— on days, nights 
and weekends— so that they never need to stop produc- 
tion.” 

This is so full of lies. First, the trade barriers were 
taken down deliberately to cause this result; they did not 
“erode” by themselves. Second, capital competes against 
itself and always has. That excuse is not new. “The com- 
petii^s'j#jJ^M^-are-lower” is themselves and is a vi- 
cious circle called capitalism. 

Third, so they never need to stop production” is 
the key: That is the law of motion of capital, more and 
more production. That is the real need behind the attack 
on the living and working conditions of labor, not “com-, 
petition” with others. 

Capital is trying to get the full 24 hours out of the 
workers in its frenzy to increase profits: At A.E. Staley, 
they went to a 12-hour day, three days in a row, then 
three days off. What is to stop them from changing that 
to two days off, or one day, later on? They will use the 
'same excuse of competition. Workers cannot let them get 
their foot in the door for the 12-hour day as standard! 
Then the, nejrtj month, the worker is supposed to shift to 
12-hour nights. 

GIVING WHOLE WEEK 

The struggle at Bridgestone is over the same way 
management wants to turn the whole of the workers’ 
lives over to the company. They too want “shift sched- 
ules, permitting plants to run all week.” 

It is the same issue that had workers at the Saturn 
plant in Tennessee vote down two tentative contracts in 
November and December 1994. Saturn works ten-hour 
shifts “in which workers continually change from day to 
night shift arid back again, all for straight time. They get 
5 days off every 3 weeks. ‘You don’t know what day it is,’ 
was a common compliant.” (Labor Notes, Jan. 1995) 

The workers are not buying this. When Automation 
was introduced into the mines and factories in the ’50s 
and ’60s, workers wildcatted against it. Their actions 
raised the question, “What kind of labor should human 
beings do?” And the unemployment caused by automa- 
tion is with us; today: “When I went back to work at 
Chrysler after the 1956 model changeover, they had in- 
troduced Automation as their ‘forward look.’ I was 
shocked at how many workers were missing. There used 
to be over 12,000 workers in my plant. Today there are 
fewer than 2,000.” That was written in 1960 by Charles 
Denby in Workers Battle Automation. In 1950, there 
were 450,000 coal miners. By 1960 there were 175,000. 
From Jan. 1 to May 6, 1956, there were 170 wildcat 
strikes in coal. 

But the companies got their Automation. Now this is 
"not enough' 'for their greed for profit. Now they want to 
1 chain you. to that automated machine 12 hours a day, at 
nights and on weekends. I think that is what the strikes 
in Decatur are agajnst. What kind of life will be left out- 
side work, the workers are asking. Since all labor is 
forced labor, since it is alienated, you build your life out- 
-side work, in the time you have left. The eight-hour day 
and weekends off is very, very precious to that end. 

If we don’t defend it now, the next generation of work- 
ers will never know even that. It would make us more 
slaves of the companies, slaves of that machinery that 
must work 24 hours a day, seven days a week. We must 
win as a first step in defending our humanity. 


five years for women (from 56 to 61 years) starting Jan. 
1, 1996. It would also stress more individual voluntary 
insurance and diminish the “firm” component derived 
from earnings. 

The main trade unions— like the Czech and Moravian 
Chamber of Trade Unions— disagree sharply. It called 
for workers’ protests, with its call for a warning 15-min- 
ute strike being followed by 1.45 million workers. The 
unions also staged a series of 1 1 public meetings between 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 16 before the parliament started dis- 
cussing the bill. 

What is remarkable is the peaceful character of all 
these protests. While there are some more radical unions 
calling for a strike if necessary, the top leaders are not 
willing to cross the line between the lame protest meet- 
ings hardly reported and sharper actions. 

The way of the Czech unions is in sharp contrast to 
the militant trade unions in neighboring Germany. 
There the dispute between the employers and the em- 
ployees in the metal industry— over the annual wage set- 
tlement— is foundering on the employers’ demand for 
further “cost relief.” While the metal trade union agreed 
last year to “freeze” leave and workers’ Christmas bo- 
nuses for the next three years and asked for no more 
than a 6% rise in wages for 1994 and 1995 (in spite of 
forecasts for a continuing boom), the employers demand- 
ed delaying the 35-hour week that should start on Oct. 1, 
1995. Only then would they be ready to begin negoti- 
ations on a new wage agreement. 

The metal workers, however, answered by staging 
warning strikes— first in the big Mercedes Benz factory 
in Sindelfingen and then in Bavaria, in West Berlin and 
in the state of Saar. Thus the conflict— for the time be- 
ing in the metal industry at least— is heating up. This is 
a sharp contrast to the quiet way of the Czechs. Perhaps 
the “tradition” of no open disputes for 40 years under 
the Communist regime may be stifling their fight. 

—Stephen Steiger 



Striking Decatur workers haunt AFL-CIO leaders. 


‘You’re re-engineered’ 

St. Louis— Monday morning, a co-worker asked the 
director, “Are wc going to be laid off?” Three hours la- 
ter, she and two others were told to pack up and were es- 
corted out, cutting one-third of our department. 

We all stopped working. The bosses were terrified that 
more people would quit— as four others had just done. 
We stood around talking about how we’d all like to quit 
and let them figure out what to do. 

Computers make office workers more productive, in- 
cluding programmers, resulting in greater capacity— or 
reduced staff. But why must “technology-driven 
change” and “re-engineering” translate greater produc- 
tivity into the wasting of human talents, the impoverish- 
ment of human lives? 

It’s happening in for-profit businesses because lower 
labor costs mean higher profits. It must happen in non- 
profits like our company too, the director told us. The 
money they save by hurting employees is money that can 
go to charitable programs. 

Then a strange thing happened, and not just to me. I 
experienced a sudden loss of knowledge. I’ve lost the 
ability to anticipate problems. I’m not sure I’ll recognize 
them if my boss doesn’t tell me exactly what they are 
and what I should do. And if my laid-off co-workers de- 
leted some files, I wouldn’t even know it. 

—Computer worker 

Chinatown union spreads 

New York— At the largest restaurant in Chinatown, 
Jing Fong Restaurant, management takes 30% of work- 
ers’ tips. Workers work 70 hour-plus work weeks with 
no overtime pay. Reminiscent of slavery, no more than 
three workers are allowed to congregate at a time. 

With such conditions, a traditional union drive is inad- 
visable if not impossible. The Silver Palace Workers, the 
only unionized restaurant workers in Chinatown, and 
the Chinese Staff & Workers Association, a workers’ 
center, have decided to launch a community struggle 
against these illegal slave conditions at the suggestion of 
supporters inside the restaurant. 

Mainstream and Chinatown press say Chinese work- 
ers want these slavelike conditions because their culture 
makes them. This attitude leads to scapegoating of Chi- 
nese workers. Wing Lam, in a speech at a 300-person 
kickoff picket, said, “Chinatown workers should be 
treated the same as all workers, and when they treat us 
like this, they bring all workers down. Don’t just be in- 
volved in this struggle to help us, be in it for yourself.” 

Picket lines are at 20 Elizabeth St. (Call 212-619-7979 
for more information) The workers’ practice shapes the 
consciousness of all Chinatown workers, as do the ac- 
tions and active support of people who identify with the 
working class. The battle of ideas is taking place on Eliz- 
abeth St. Join us! — Union supporter 


Today’s serfs and slaves 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

I had to go to the hospital in January. When I walked 
in to be admitted, the clerk put me in a wheelchair and 
wheeled me to my room. Then she began getting my bed 
ready. I said, “You remind me of a stewardess where 
they how clean up the plane and then take your tickets.” 
The clerk said, “This is what they are now trying to do 
to us, to be janitors too.” 

A worker told me about a professor at Loyola Univer- 
sity in Chicago named A1 Gini who has found that slaves 
under Rome worked less than Americans, about 15 
hours per week. He found that serfs in the Middle Ages 
had off some 200 days to celebrate holidays. How do the 
slaves in medieval times compare to the blue collar 
slaves of today? Slaves today average 50 to 60 hours a 
week, and the white collar so-called “mental” slaves 
work 60 hours or more a week. 

Americans work the equivalent of eight weeks a year 
more than Swedes or Germans. Only Mexico has fewer 
holidays of all industrial nations. Sweden has 30. In the 
last 15 years American workers have lost ten hours of 
leisure a week, leaving leisure time only to shop. Today 
American workers average 6.8 hours of sleep each night. 

Today we have Newt Gingrich’s so-called educated 
politicians in government talking about “revolution,” 
how they are going to take mothers off welfare and put 
them to work, and put their children in orphanages. The 
same worker said, “Where are the jobs to do this?” 

He said, “These damn Republicans talk about family, 
and all their actions show that they are out to destroy 
any time one could have to spend with the family.” I 
would think that this idiot Newt Gingrich will find out 
what a real revolution is like, one that comes from the 
bottom up. 

Mushroom pickers march 
for UFW vs. company union 

Watsonville, Cal .— On Feb. 16, over 500 mushroom 
pickers and their supporters marched through the city 
carrying United Farm Workers flags, chanting “Cesar 
Si, Pablo No.” They were demanding to be able to join 
the UFW of the late Cesar Chavez instead of the compa- 
ny union, the CCU. In the last four years, under the 
CCU, workers’ wages have dropped from $7 per hour to 
$5 per hour. Other UFW members came to the march as 
well as some students from De Anza College. Out of 420 
mushroom workers, 80% signed up with UFW. On 
March 28 they are going to apply to decertify CCU and 
join UFW. 

One worker told us: “Mexican workers are hired not 
because U.S. workers won’t work this hard but because 
they won’t work for this kind of wage. Now Proposition 
187 has really shored up the confidence of the employ- 
ers. They can use Prop 187 to employ more people who 
are unable to fight because undocumented workers have 
no rights under 187. They can be laid off easily and 
made to feel they have no way to fight back. 

“Here is how the corrupt Pablo and CCU can now use 
187 to manipulate the membership into accepting lower 
wages. They excuse themselves by saying the employers 
have so much power now. 

“Prop 187 means we need a new union movement to- 
day. Workers are feeling more and more under siege. We 
have to reunite behind the UFW because it is one of the 
few organizations that was very forceful in fighting 
against Prop 187. There is a resurgence among the new 
generation for the UFW and groups like that. Prop 187 
has created a new unity in the movement. You can see 
this new unity in this march.” —Supporters 

Janitors on strike 

Chicago— We service workers have been on strike 
since September because the new building owner wants 
to cut workers’ wages— three dollars in my case— and to 
cut vacation from three weeks to one. He only wants to 
give us three holidays and absolutely no paid sick days or 
personal days. He also wants to cut our health insur- 
ance. It’s not the money really, we could make adjust- 
ments; we’re on strike because the new owner wants to 
get rid of the union. 

The union has really helped us out and wants us to 
stay here because if we walk away the strike is over. The 
union does not want to let this building go, because if 
this one goes they’ll lose all of Chicago; the union will be 
out of business. If this guy wins, all the other owners 
will think they can get away with getting rid of unions. 

When we went on strike four months ago, they hired a 
whole new crew. They fired them and hired another new 
crew two weeks ago. There is one guy here who gets only 
$500 a month, and he is on call 24 hours a day. They fire 
these guys and, when they can’t find work, they come 
back and work for less and less money. If the boiler 
blows, the whole high rise would blow up, but they are 
hiring unskilled people. Since last January, about 28 
people have been fired. 

If more people had come out to support us, we would 
have won by now. We keep telling the other workers 
nearby that this could happen to them, but they don’t 
care. It’s not like the old days when people came with 
baseball bats and didn’t let anyone go through. The own- 
ers were afraid to fire anybody because they were afraid 
of what the unions would do. 

I’m prepared to support the union and go on with this 
for as long as it takes, even if it takes ten years to break 
this guy. —Striking service worker 
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Spontaneity and logic of the dialectic 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 
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Editor’s note: Since the relationship of subjects of 
revolt to dialectical method remains a critical issue 
in today’s freedom movements, we print here ex- 
cerpts of Raya Dunayevskaya’ s letter of Jan. 3, 
1969. The letter was written to Will Stein, an impor- 
tant activist in the Columbia University student re- 
volt of 1968 who had become highly critical of the 
New Left’s view that theory could be picked up “en 
route.” Dunayevskaya is here responding to several 
letters written to her by Will on the draft chapters 
of her work-in-progress, Philosophy and Revolution: 
from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao. The 
full letter can be found in The Supplement to the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm #14057. 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

By way of introduction to the central questions you 
pose on Man as Subject and the relationship of Method, I 
should like to point out that what appear to you as 
“degressions” are, in fact, method. I detest “name drop- 
ping” in philosophic works especially, and I am con- 
scious of that in a work such as Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, since the work is directed toward the proletariat. 
Therefore, if I am compelled to mention other names 
than Hegel, such as Fichte and Schelling, it is because 
none but these names represent so concrete an “inevita- 
ble development” in every philosophic turning point that 
there is no way to escape mentioning the names in order 
to show the movement of ideas. 

Thus, [my critique of] the question of triads— which 
has always been maliciously attributed to Hegel instead 
of Fichte and Schelling— is, in fact, an attack on the me- 
chanical conceptions of all Marxists since Marx up to 
1915. 

This [notion of) thesis-antithesis-synthesis has 
plagued the movement and blinded it to seeing transfor- 
mation into opposite instead of synthesis, so that none 
were prepared for the collapse of the Second Internation- 
al. This is why Lenin was so insistent that one, and only 
one, “category” is crucial to any single period and that 
his dialectic principle was transformation into opposite... 

Now then, you asked about the most difficult of all 
questions in philosophy when you asked “how to connect 
man as subject and method.” The first difficulty in an- 
swering derives from the fact that there is no answer, or 
rather that there are several answers, all equally valid 
and yet completely opposed. Moreover, there is no way to 
know which is correct at any one time because the proof 
is in the practice. 

When a Jean-Paui Sartre places all of his emphasis on 
“contingency” alone, as if there was nothing inevitable 
or “pre-determined,” he is very wrong. And yet contin- 
gency is crucial to any Hegelian-Marxian concept of inev- 
itability and necessity which, though truly not pre-deter- 
mined, nevertheless inevitably emerges out of its own di- 
alectical development. 

Let me see whether I can restate this in clearer terms. 
Man as subject determines the final outcome, shapes the 
course of history, anticipates its future development. At 
the same time, not only is he himself a product of histo- 
ry, and bound by it, but in the dialectic— that is to say, 
development through contradiction of his relationship to 
the objective situation as well as the relationship of vari- 
ous class forces— the new dialectic that emerges out of 
this confrontation of conflicting forces may be something 
altogether different than what man’s pre-conception 
was. 

Thus, there can be no simple, answer to what is meth- 
od because each situation as well as each period has its 
own dialectic. Thus, there is a dialectic in history and in 
each historic period. There is a dialectic or self-develop- 
ment in man. And not a single one of these forms of de- 
velopment is unrelated to the other. 

For example, you seem to think that it was a digres- 
sion [on my part] to speak of Aristotle’s Absolutes when 
it was difficult enough to come to grips with Hegel’s Ab- 
solutes. But, since neither Aristotle nor Hegel were ex- 
actly proletarian revolutionists, it was necessary to show 
that the division between them was nevertheless so great 
that one could be “stood right side up” (not “upside 
down”). The reason this was so was the difference in the 
historic period. 

In Aristotle’s time there was not only the division be- 
tween the philosophers and the workers, but the work- 
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ers were slaves; Aristotle, therefore, could not conceive 
them as self-developing subjects. So when he spoke of 
the Absolute, he meant contemplation of all the wonders 
of the world that the “thinkers” could enjoy. 

Hegel lived in the period of the French Revolution, 
where the sans cullottes were very active, and indeed 
this movement from below penetrated even into the ivo- 
ry towers of philosophers, especially the philosopher-ge- 
nius Hegel. Therefore, though consciously he, too, 
thought of Absolute as that unity of theory and practice 
that the philosophers understood best, Absolute was no 
longer contemplative, but active; no longer limited to but 
one class but could, through labor, achieve a dimension 
beyond himself. 

When Marx got to standing Hegel “right side yp,” 
that is to say disclosed that the dialectic of thought was, 
in fact, the dialectic of history— that “consciousness” 
could not possibly exist outside man and therefore the 



struggles of consciousness and self-consciousness were 
men struggling, indeed classes in conflict. ..rooted in the 
mode of production in any single historic period— Marx 
was doing a great deal more than standing Hegel “right 
side up.” 

All that the Second International— and I am here in- 
cluding ail because Lenin, too, was then a member of the 
Second as it was the only Marxist International— got 
from Marx’s modest statement about his relationship to 
Hegel was that now they did not need Hegel anymore; 
that now they “knew” it was the class struggle, and not 
the struggle of consciousness and self-consciousness that 
was at the root of the evils of capitalism etc., etc., etc. 
The result was that dialectic was reduced to a catechism 
about the class struggle, a denigration of theory, and, 
above all, a complete failure to see what new emanated 
from the specific stage of class struggle which character- 
ized their period and did not characterize Marx’s. 

Dialectics is a spontaneous development, not a logical 
necessity, and yet both logic and necessity are integral to 
this spontaneous development. It is not that Hegel “got 
man. ..into the dialectic.” It is that the history of thought 
and the history of man are so interrelated, it is impossi- 
ble to have history without man and it is what forced 
Hegel into a dialectic far beyond his own consciousness. 
But to get beyond something, one must first reach the 
level of that something. And the Marxists had not 
reached the level of Hegel, though they were all materi- 
alists and not “idealists.” 


We have heard the notion unceasingly repeated that 
the one and only intention of “criminals” is to damage 
society without the slightest bit of remorse. Because of 
their “belligerent” behavior “criminals” are considered 
“uncontrollable”— and so the way to reduce crime is to 
incarcerate them in “correctional facilities” for their en- 
tire natural life. 

What we really have here is a capitalist propaganda 
tool. The media is working overtime to implant within 
society a belief that individuals convicted under the cur- 
rent criminal (injustice system are animals and not hu- 
man beings. 

Even just analyzing the statistics can help us under- 
stand the injustice prisoners are made to suffer. At the 
beginning of 1994, 79% of those incarcerated were in the 
lower- income bracket, which included an unemployment 
rate of 29%. Minorities accounted for 63% of the incar- 
cerated, and the median age has decreased to the point 
where those under the age of 30 in prison are 61%. 

Now with these basic statistics it is easy to see that 
the biggest crime being committed today is against 
poor, young members of minority groups. There is no 
denying that wealthy persons are in prison, but their 
numbers are small— and their time spent incarcerated is 
minimal and statistically undetectable. 

First let’s examine “crimes of survival.” A majority of 
these are related to monetary hardships. To earn livable 
wages an individual often turns to crime, such as proper- 
ty offense— which accounts for 31% of those in prison. 


I believe there is some confusion on the question o 
[Hegel’s category of the Doctrine of the] Notion. Th 
Doctrine of the Notion is the doctrine where Being am 
Essence have united, where the unity of Theory am 
Practice has achieved the Absolute. 

It is also what, to a Marxist but not to Hegel, mean 
the realization of freedom— for the unity of theory am 
practice cannot be achieved other than in the process o 
revolution and the movement to a new society. (Hege 
did place Freedom and Reason as the two most funda 
mental, dynamic, “eternal” strivings of man but, to thi 
extent that he limited his Freedoms to thought, the Doc 
trine of the Notion remains in a rarefied atmosphere.) 

The concept of Notion is the concept of totality, that ii 
to say, when you see all aspects, ramifications, and impli 
cations. Notion is not fetish. Fetish is the idolatry of : 
thing, rather than a person. If a person is degraded, or 
to use the strictly Marxian phraseology, reified, i.e. 
made into a thing, then clearly we are dealing with i 
perverse society. 

What Marx did in that superb section on the “Fetish 
ism of Commodities” was to take that ordinary thing o: 
exchange, a commodity, and show that it was not jusi 
the unit, the being of capitalist wealth. That was only itf 
appearance. Nor was it only a production relationship 
essential and more fundamental as a production rela- 
tionship is when contrasted to market exchange. 

In truth, [Marx was saying] we are all slaves to what 
appears so simple a thing as a commodity, precisely be- 
cause it appears so simple. We accept this thing without 
realizing that 1) in fact, what we are dealing with is ar 
exploitative relationship of production, a product of al- 
ienated labor. That, and not exchange, is the Essence 
But 2) above even that Essence stood the Notion, onlj 
instead of this being a unity of theory and practice in the 
sense of something superior, it was “the fantastic form’ 
in which, human relations appear as things because fhal 
is truly “what they are” UNDER CAPITALISM. •. 

In a word, Marx had split the concept of the Absolute 
into two: the Absolute that would be, the new society 
were “the new passions and new forces” that would up- 
root the old and construct the new; the Absolute of the 
existing society was this perverse relationship of man tc 
thing, where machine dominated man. It is the duality 
in this concept of Absolute which makes it so very diffi- 
cult to grapple with and yet without which we cannot ad- 
vance at ail. . didiZOlil,} 'll 2 : , C ' 

Finally, there is the question of negativity. <Df all the 
categories of Hegel, none is greater, none is -such d-repu- 
diation of the formal Absolute, none is so absolutely cru- 
cial to Marxists. First of ail, you can see the absolute 
contradiction in the term, “absolute negativity.” If 
something is absolute, it most certainly cannot be negat- 
ed, at least if you think Absolute is CkMb&Bd ilegei,did 
think so. If something is negated, thencit nertainly isn’t 
absolute; it has just been “abolished.” And, yet there it 
is, both words are Hegel’s. Both are a necessary hew be- 
ginning for Marxism, for a new social order, for negation 
.of “all olds” (to use a Maoist expression) and the crea- 
tion of the new. Without that second negation, the aboli- 
tion of the old society would lead, not to Humanism, but 
to a relapse into some form of the old. 

Lenin tried to get around the absoluteness of the con-| 
tradition here by showing each stage is an Absolute, 
that in every such Absolute, there is a relative when it is 
related to another stage that once again repeats the cy- 
cle, but always on a higher level. In a word, the onlj 
thing that is Absolute is motion itself.;®'] 5 -- 4 '®^ W ■ ! 

Please forgive me for not getting into coherete situa- 
tions. I feel that if we got to those too fast, we would not 
really grasp method so that each oftis ebuld apply it b> 
himself. It is better to be confusgd, ih' dbiibt 'but stub- 
bornly persisting, than to come to i readjLmade conclu- 
sions too fast— then one day the daWrf will break and yoi 
will see. Anything else is what Hegel called a “pillow foz 
intellectual sloth.” 


This includes burglary, theft, larceny, artd motor vehicle 
theft. Nonmonetary related crimes of surviyal would in- 
clude for example a woman who had: nowhere to Turn foi 
protection, so she murdered her abuser in order to stop 
the madness. : ' : - /- -: • 

The second type of crime in this society is what I 
would call “learned capitalist behaviors”— those indi- 
viduals who put little value on people’s -human rights 
because they feel that they can murder, rape, kidnap 
and engage in crimes like embezzlement and fraud. 
Though these persons’ behaviors arc very troublesome, 
through reeducational programs, an individual’s behav- 
ior might be corrected. But the current prison system 
refuses to offer this. 

Last but not least is the third type of crime— those 
jailed for “specialized criminalization.” These are laws 
designed for a certain class of individuals who would not 
be considered criminals in a humanistic society. This in- 
cludes homelessness, vagrancy, immigration violations, 
rioting, and many other “offenses” that are defined as 
such by the greed of the ruling class. ; , 

Despite all the talk of our “crime-deluged society,” the 
statistics actually show a reduction in crime reported to 
the police over the past five years— while in the process 
more “criminals” than any other time in U.S. history 
are being assembly-lined through the overburdened 
criminal (injustice system. There is no logical sense to 
this madness. 

— D.A. Sheldon 
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Revolutionary feminism, ‘private enclaves,’ 


by Olga Domanski 

From its birth in 1911 as an act of solidarity with the 
organizing struggles of U.S. garment workers, through 
its convergence with an actual revolutionary moment as 
in Russia in 1917, to its rediscovery at the end of the 
1960s by a totally new Women’s Liberation Movement 
(WLM) which forced the Left to confront the fact that 
the “new society” it was fighting for had to mean totally 
new human relations and that means and ends could not 
be separated— the concept of International Women’s Day 
was rooted in struggle. 

What makes the struggle so difficult today is that two 
kinds of battles must be waged at one and the same 
time. One is the strongest action possible against the vi- 
cious demonization of welfare mothers, the lethal at- 
tacks on abortion rights, and the alarming increase in 
rapes, battering, poverty and unemployment. The other 
is the struggle against the retrogression in thought with- 
in the WLM that is manifested in the ever-widening gap 
between feminist theory, inside the academy and out, 
and the lives of Black and working women. The crisis 
has become so deep, with seemingly endless rollbacks on 
all fronts, that everything has to be rethought anew to 
find a pathway forward again. 

It is significant that when the retrogressive "changed 
world,” which has reached such an alarming point to- 
day, first appeared in the mid-1980s, Kaya Dnnayev- 
skaya was impelled to call attention, in her Introduc- 
tion/Overview to Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution: Reaching for the Future, to the “practi- 
cality of philosophy” when objective crises are so deep 
that you are facing an historic point. The specific philo- 
sophic point she was asking the WLM to investigate was 
Hegel's concept of “Life” in his Science of Logic. 

It isn’t that other feminist theorists have not seen the 
importance of studying Hegel to confront the challenges 
facing the WLM. Yet it is almost always the relevance of 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind they have debated (in 
particular the section on “Master and Slave,” as seen 
most notably in Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second Sex) 
while the Science of Logic has had very little discussion. 
It may be because Hegel’s presentation of the dialectic 
: he discovered in 2,500 years of humanity’s struggle to be 
free is made in far more concrete categories in the Phe- 
nomenology than in his Logic. It has, in fact, been a 
matter of astonishment to many to find such a title as 
“Life” in so abstract a work. 

Whether or not the very abstractness may help us to 
follow the dialectic more clearly, the section on “Life” 
Dunayevsakaya was pointing to has enormous ramifica- 
tions for what is facing us today. In Hegel, “Life" is key 
because it becomes the path to the Absolute Idea— the 
point he called “an absolute liberation” when he got to 
the final paragraph of his Science of Logic. 1 The journey 
to get there is so full of the contradictions from within 
that have to be overcome— indeed, that transcendence is 
the only thing that moves you forward— that, while it is 
important not to map Hegel to history too literally, a 
look into the chapter on “Life” seems to offer special in- 
sights for the WLM at this moment. 

A LOOK INTO THE HEGELIAN IDEA OF LIFE 

The chapter on “Life” appears, significantly, in the 
Doctrine of the Notion— which Hegel called “the realm 
of Subjectivity or Freedom” (p. 205). We have already 
been taken from the Doctrine of Being, through the Doc- 
trine of Essence, to reach this final Doctrine, where He- 
gel develops the categories that will finally overcome the 
division between objectivity and subjectivity and reach 
“absolute liberation” in the Absolute Idea. 

In the very last section of this Doctrine, “Life” is one 
of three chapters that comprise what Hegel calls “The 
Idea.” That category does not mean, Hegel stresses, 
what is commonly thought of as “only an idea,” which 
implies that it is merely an abstraction. Rather, Hegel’s 
Idea is the unity of Notion and reality, for “whatever is 
actual is only insofar as it contains and expresses the 
Idea.” Hegel 1 tells any who think it strange to take up 
Life in so abstract a work, that it is only because they 
think of Logic as “empty and dead thought forms.” In 
his Logic, Life is a form of the Idea. 

Most important of all, Hegel’s Idea is a “ process .” In 
his Phenomenology, which Hegel had written as an “In- 
troduction” to his Logic, he described the process he 
would be tracing almost poetically: “Life is the univer- 
sal fluid medium, quietly, silently shaping and moulding 
and distributing the forms in all their manifold detail, 
becomes by that very activity the movement of those 
forms, or passes into life qua Process." 2 In the more 
ratified air of the Logic, he simply announces that the 
Idea as process has three stages: the Idea of Life, the 
Idea of Cognition, and the Absolute Idea— which turn 
out to be the titles of the three chapters of this final 
section. The first, on “Life,” is the one we want to in- 
vestigate here to see what illumination it might give us 
as Women’s Liberationists. 

Following his usual triadic structure this chapter also 
has three sections: “The Living Individual,” “The Life- 
Process,” and “The Kind.” We soon find that what per- 
meates each of them is the movement from the Univer- 
sal, though the Particular, to the Individual, a 3 well as 

tfeq NbtloflHjjiil jfegpTs*** 


1. G.W.F. Hegel, Science of Logic, trans. Johnston and Struthers (New 
York: MacMillan, 1929), Vol. II, p. 48 £ L A ll quotations are from this edi- 
tion, and hereafter page references wf?nTe cited in the text. 

2. G.W.F. Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind trans. J.B. Baillie (Lon- 


and Hegel’s notion of Life 


What is key to this concept is that, either way— whether 
the movement is from Universal-Particular-Individual or 
Individual-Particular-Universal— the movement from 
abstract to concrete through particularization necessi- 
tates a first and a second negation. Far from the com- 
mon misinterpretation that Hegel considers only the 
“Universal” as determinate, in his philosophy the “Par- 
ticular” is the mediation. The urgent question becomes 
when does the abstract Universal particularize itself, in 
order for the Individual to become the concrete Univer- 
sal? 

Thus, in the first section on the “Living Individual,” 
Hegel follows how the Individual finds the sensibility of 
“self-feeling,” which turns to the “power of resistance," 
as the impulse to move outward and thereby discover 
one’s “actual Individuality.” We might say it is the kind 
of personhood we have all experienced as we have moved 
into the world. (It is surely what women experienced 
when they were drawn into the factories “to support the 



war effort” during World War II and then refused to be 
pushed back out again when it was over. It was the very 
threshold of the new WLM.) Yet, as soon as the Individu- 
al comes up against the objective world, a great “ten- 
sion” arises. This is what Hegel discusses in the second 
section on the “Life-Process.” 

The tension results from the Individual relating to 
“an indifferent objectivity which is Other to it,” and 
wanting to not lose itself but preserve itself within that 
relation. Hegel calls this tension between the individual 
and the external world an “absolute contradiction,” 
identifying “pain” as the existence of this contradiction 
in life. But he considers this pain “the privilege of living 
natures”— because from the pain you gain the impulse 
to move forward by transcending the contradiction. And 
here is how Hegel describes that transcendence: “In the 
coincidence of the Individual with its objectivity... it 
transcends its particularity and raises itself into univer- 
sality’” (pp. 412-413). The movement here from Individ- 
ual through the mediation of the Particular to the Uni- 
versal describes, in my view, the point at which Women’s 
Liberation moved from an Idea whose time had come to 
a Movement. 

It was the point at which women refused to any long- 
er consider the contradictions of life in a male-dominat- 
ed society as only a private matter. The personal was 
political. We were making history and, far from any 
woman feeling lost in a collectivity, each “preserved 
herself within that relation" to use Hegel’s terms, or 
felt “individualized through the historic process,” as 
Marx put it. Most important of all, in moving from an 
Idea to a Movement, where every woman felt part of 
the whole, a totally new subjectivity was released for 
our age. In reaching this great new stage, I see the WLM 
reaching a stage that corresponds, philosophically, to 
the section of “Life” that Hegel calls “Kind.” 

Although none can deny the power of tens of thou- 
sands of women marching down Fifth Avenue in New 
York in 1970 to announce the birth of a new Women’s 
Liberation Movement for our age, “Kind” is not merely 
a question of numbers but the way the word is used in 
asking: What kind of freedom are we fighting for? or 
What kind of organization can help us get there? It may 
or may not help to understand what Hegel means by this 
category to see that what Johnston and Struthers trans- 
late as “Kind” is translated by A.V. Miller as “Genus.” 3 
Whatever the translation, what makes it clear that Hegel 
is not talking about either a “biological” or a quantita- 
tive question is his bftof^eetioa on “Kind” in the Encjj- 

But the ahffeai never gets so far* fri' its^nd as 'to have a ’ 
being of its own; it succumbs to the power of Kind.” 4 

It appears to me that Hegel wants to again show us 

3. G.W.F. Hegel, Science of Logic, trans. A.V. Miller (Atlantic High- 
lands: Humanities, 1989), p. 772. 


the “privilege” of our humanity, as we are faced with 
how to overcome the contradictions we face even at this 
high stage. The contradiction is, he continues, that “In 
the process of Kind the immediate living being mediates 
itself with itself, and thus rises above its immediacy, 
only however to sink back into it again. Life thus runs 
away, in the first instance, only into the false infinity of 
the progress ad infinitum.” To get out of this trap, we 
have to move from being only “Kind in itself” (i.e., im- 
plicitly) to become “Kind for itself.” 

THE TASK THAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 

This is the section we are most in need of working out, 
because 25 years after reaching such a great stage we are 
facing deeper contradictions and tensions within the 
WLM than feminists have perhaps ever before confront- 
ed, a contradiction that is seen the most sharply in the 
persistent separation between “theory” and “practice.” 
The ground-breaking questioning of the “kind" of socie- 
ty we are fighting for is still only “in itself’— i.e., impli- 
cit. The task is hardly over just because of a “sensibil- 
ity” to the need for totally new human relations. With- 
out explicitly and concretely working out what “no sepa- 
ration of means and ends” entails, the movement runs 
the risk of “sinking back” into “immediacy”— or what 
Dunayevskaya called “private enclaves,” in the same In- 
troduction/Overview in which she challenged the WLM 
to grasp the “practicality of philosophy” to confront the 
contradictions today. 

The expression “private enclaves” resonates with 
what Adrienne Rich critiqued as the “tendencies in femi- 
nism toward a kind of ‘inner emigration’ " which she 
spelled out as including “not just lesbian separatism” 
but the kind of thinking where “women-only space, of- 
ten a strategic necessity, becomes an end in itself.” It 
may also be what Patricia Altenbernd Johnson, in relat- 
ing Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind to the problems of the 
WLM in the 1990s, called the point where “we are gen- 
erating a world of our own creation, but do not yet have 
freedom from and in this world.” Gila Hayim, in an arti- 
cle on the Phenomenology that looked at what happens 
after we have gained a “mind of our own” put the prob- 
lem this way: “this self...can posit itself as something be- 
yond reach, enigmatic and unspeakable, or hide in a sub- 
jective land of its own making, detaching itself complete- 
ly from the world, or emerge in the form of the preach- 
ing philosopher or cynical critic.” Each of us surely 
knows some theoretical or activist tendency that fits one 
or another of these descriptions. 5 

When Dunayevskaya looked at this section of Hegel’s 
Logic, she was not limiting the problem of “private en- 
claves” to the WLM alone. She was speaking to any at- 
tempt to escape from “Absolute Method,” whether on 
practical, theoretical or organizational questions. Abso- 
lute Method is the method of “absolute negativity,” the 
simultaneously subjective-objective, continuous process 
of becoming Hegel had discovered, which made his phi- 
losophy so revolutionary. Absolute Method is not dis- 
cussed by Hegel until the very last chapter of the Sci- 
ence of Logic on the Absolute Idea, but we have been 
seeing Hegel working toward it in this section on Life. 
Indeed, the critical nature of Hegel’s chapter on “Life” 
is that it becomes the transition to the Idea of Cogni- 
tion, in the process of dialectically working out our way 
to Freedom. 

Hegel says that this transition is achieved once we 
grasp the Idea as totality, through what he calls “Intro- 
Reflection.” I would call it taking a hard look in the his- 
toric mirror and asking ourselves what are the totally 
new relations we need, between woman and man, wom- 
an and woman, and most of all between the movement 
from practice and the movement from theory, to achieve 
a new integrality between the Idea and the lived experi- 
ence of each and all of us. 

What still remains for us to investigate in the chapter 
on “Life” is what we can make of Hegel’s discussion of 
“the living generations” at the very end of the chapter. 
This question of “the living generations” appears to be 
closely connected with his concept of “absolute negativi- 
ty,” which Hegel implies has to permeate every facet of 
our lives, as individuals and as a movement, to ensure a 
forward movement to Freedom. Whatever else it means I 
want to suggest it means that for the dialectic to live it 
has to be constantly re-created by every new age. Marx 
re-created the Hegelian dialectic as “revolution in per- 
manence.” Standing on that ground, Dunayevskaya re- 
created it as Marxist-Humanism and, returning to Hegel 
for a new age, saw “absolute negativity as new begin- 
ning.” 

If we do not take responsibility for continuing that 
revolutionary dialectic for today, if we think “philoso- 
phy” is not our job but for someone else, if we don’t see 
there is no “organizational answer” for women’s libera- 
tion or any other question that doesn’t begin with a pro- 
found organization— or a re-organization— of our 
thought, we will not yet have escaped the “private en- 
clave” that prevents us from finding the way out of the 
deadly retrogression that threatens to destroy us.today. 


'• 4 . 

. 1 931 }, jwifFJKxftfa inferred tcT. 

as either the Sfenallef Logic or the Encyclopedia Logic. 

5. See “Living the Revolution,” by Adrienne Rich in The Women’s Re- 
view of Books, September 1986; Patricia A. Johnson’s discussion of 
Dunayevskaya’s work on Hegel’s Absolutes in Quarterly Journal of Ide- 
ology, Vol. 13, Number 4, 1989; Gila Hayim’s “Hegel’s Critical Theory 
and Feminist Concerns,” Philosophy and Social Criticism, 16, 1 (1990). 
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UNDER THE WHIP OF GINGRICH’S COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


Our local UAW retirement meeting on 
Feb. 7 was a very exciting meeting, be- 
cause one member said what was on his 
mind about the November 1994 election. 
He asked what the rightwing taking over 
power of the federal government means 
to the great majority of the people, espe- 
cially the working class and poor. This 
worker said that both parties of govern- 
ment represent capitalism and we have 
to vote them out. 

Another retired worker said, “Vote 
them out, hell. Thomas Jefferson said if 
the people of this country are to hold on 
to what little freedom they have, the 
people need to go to Washington every 
10 or 15 years and hang the damn ras- 
cals.” This brought on a most lively 
union retirees’ meeting like one I ha- 
ven’t seen in many years. 

Retired GM worker 
California 

# * * 

When the Republicans took out their 
“contract on America,” it was a revela- 
tion for everyone because it showed the 
liberals' true colors. 

Philosophy professor 
Illinois 

The parade of speakers at the conven- 
tion of the “conservative” faction of the 
Republican Party, from Pat Buchanan 
and Oliver North to Bob Dole, struck me 
as an eerie procession of political dino- 
saurs from some kind of political 
“Juraissic Park.” Only the actual person 
of McCarthy was missing, although the 
presence of his spirit was palpable! To 
think that the fate of the U.S., and per- 
haps even all humanity, might be decid- 
ed by this little fundamentalist, back- 
ward-looking bunch is frightening. Is it 
too farfetched to foresee that when mass 
protests begin to erupt, it will be tempt- 
ing for these reactionary forces to take 
off the thin veneer of a “democratic” 
front and attempt an openly fascist dic- 
tatorship? 

Laszlo Gati 
Vancouver, B.C. 

* • » 


may come to realize that the discourses 
of multiculturalism, anti-racism, post- 
structuralism and post-modernism have 
been co-opted by the right and serve to 
buttress, not weaken, the forces of capi- 
talism and reaction. Capitalism 
fetishizes language as well as commodi- 
ties, which is why we must constantly 
return to the sentient human being and 
the struggle for freedom. 

Peter Campbell 
Ontario, Canada 

* * * 

I am a CUNY student and very angry 
about the financial cuts. I’m also dis- 
couraged about the lack of student in- 
volvement in our protest. 173 classes 
(most of them required) are being 
cancelled; 6,000 freshmen, a lot of whom 
are Black and Hispanic, are being turned 
away. We were not able to get on the air 
to state our case about a N.Y. State Edu- 
cation law which is being violated. Eight 
of us are plaintiffs in a lawsuit. Why 
aren’t the people standing up? 

Charmaine Bailey 
Bronx, N.Y. 

* * * 

Just dealing in concrete reality is not 
enough to answer the questions we face 
today. Just as there is a danger of being 
too abstract with revolutionary philoso- 
phy, so there is a danger of being too 
“concrete” in facing reality without dig- 
ging deep in thought. Reality should not 
dominate thought. Thought has to domi- 
nate and transform reality. 

Black revolutionary 
Los Angeles 

* * * 


LABOR 
1955 
PLUS 40 



Kids getting out of high school today 
can’t go to college or find a factory job. 
They have to go into the military. We 
used to be able to make our own minds 
up about our future. Now it’s the mili- 
tary or MacDonalds. 

Lockcd-out Staley worker 
Decatur, III. 

* * * 

All the government’s “fact-finding” 
on worker-management relations has 
discovered is what the rest of us already 
knew— that we are having a hard time 
living. 

Martin Almora 
Illinois 

# * * 

As a Canadian labor historian I am 
struck by the intelligence, courage and 
dedication of the workers who write to 
you. In the academy we tend to talk 
about bureaucratism, corruption, retreat 
and defeat when the American working 
class is discussed. It’s refreshing to see a 
Marxist-based organization that recog- 
nizes the L.A. riot was a rebellion of the 
unemployed. With Newt’s help others 


IN MEMORIAM: ROWLAND WATTS 

Those who are or have been in- 
volved, at some point over the past six 
decades, in what the bourgeois press 
likes to call “unpopular causes" 
mourn the death of Rowland Watts, 
the civil rights lawyer who defended 
sharecroppers and laborers, conscien- 
tious objectors and anti-war protest- 
ers, illegal immigrants and citizens 
forbidden to travel abroad for nearly 
60 years. 

Many came to know him as the 
head of the Workers Defense League, 
a legal-aid group for the poor in Man- 
hattan. Especially remembered for 
his early work in the South, investi- 
gating working conditions there when 
he took up the cause of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union after World 
War II, he continued to work with the 
Workers Defense League in New York 
as a volunteer into his seventies. He 
died in February at the age of 82. We 
mourn his death and honor his mem- 
\' : m igfl 


The Archives piece from 1955 printed 
in the January-February issue was so 
contemporary it was hard to believe it 
was 40 years old. There is so much in 
there that is important to the labor 
movement and the left. I could almost 
feel myself in that article, as though I 
was being spoken to directly. Workers 
really do think for themselves are in ad- 
vance of would-be revolutionaries of all 
kinds. 

Daniel 
Springfield, 111. 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s talk to the 
founding conference of News and Let- 
ters Committees in 1955, and the writ- 
ing of Marxism and Freedom that fol- 
lowed it, made me think back to the 
Communist Manifesto that preceded the 
1848 revolutions in Europe because her 
talk anticipated the movements of the 
1960s. Workers don’t need a program, 
they need to know the roots of the his- 
toric moment they are living in. For 
that, a “specter” isn’t enough, you need 
a document. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Reading the document from 1955, 
when the decision to publish a paper like 
News & Letters was first being made, I 
had to agree that “the only thing hold- 
ing back the workers is their lack of con- 
fidence in themselves.” Today there are' 
even less workers organized than 40 
years ago. Yet Labor produces every- 
thing. The whole system depends on 
us— but workers have to depend on the 
system for a job. We have to break from 
that “dependence" before we cah get to 
revolt. Marxist-Humanism gives us the 
ground. 

Labor editor 
California 

sfc * 

When I was a boy, growing up in Ken- 
tucky, you could set your watch by the 
time a worker passed by with this buck- 
et, going to or from work. When a work- 
er went to the job each day, he knew 
how many hours of work he had ahead 
of him. But how did we get to where we 
are now, where a worker doesn’t know if 
he or she will be working 8 or 12 or 2 or 
no hours on the job? 

A worker all my life 
California 


j Readers 9 Views 


THE 

MEXICAN 
CONDITION 

Greetings from the most polluted city 
of the globe and most impoverished on 
the continent. Pessimism haunts every 
corner of our battered land. These diffi- 
cult moments make us reflect on the cri- 
sis of ideas and their connection with 
practice. We are living in an age in which 
we have to change the categories of a de- 
generate capitalism in order to initiate a 
profound change that alters its roots so 
that a new society will arise to create a 
future. 

Revolutionary teacher 
Mexico City 

* # * 

We have been living here in Tijuana 
for 13 years. When we came here, every- 
thing was very clean. It looked to us like 
an ecology reserve, with the Alamar Riv- 
er. A few years later the maquiladoras 
came in. We were glad to see that we 
were going to get more jobs close to our 
home, but later we realized that the riv- 
er was contaminated by the factories. 

The children started to get sick. We 
have documented the death of 12 chil- 
dren born with anencephaly [congenital 
absence of all or a major part of the 
brain], and four others who were born 
deformed between 1990 and 1993. We 
have sent in some 900 pages of com- 
plaints to different government offices, 
but we haven’t received any attention 
from the authorities. 

Maurilio Pachuca 
Tijuana 

* * # 

When President Zedillo of Mexico de- 
clared an all-out war against the impov- 
erished peasants of Chiapas, was this a 
precondition for Clinton’s bailout pack- 
age? It is more than plausible. You have 
to see and physically experience the 
thousands who were born, live and die 
on the street; the Indians and peasants 
living in virtual serfdom; the 
maquiladoras working for U.S. compa- 
nies at pennies an hour in the midst of 
incredible squalor and pollution— to 
know that the literal declaration of war 
against them is a call for action, not just 
in Chiapas, but everywhere decent hu- 
man beings are ready to stand up and be 
counted. 

Radical thinker 
Canada 

* * * 

Cecilia Rodriguez, the chair of the Na- 
tional Commission for Democracy in 
Mexico, and an EZLN representative in 
the U.S., has been on a hunger strike in 
La Placita since Feb. 16. Hundreds have 
come there and are forming brigades to 
leaflet neighborhoods to join a protest in 
front of the Mexican consulate. 

Cecilia Rodriguez says: “The govern- 
ment has barred Physicians Without 
Borders from entering Chiapas. 20,000 
refugees have fled to the jungle. EZLN 
supporters are being arrested and tor- 
tured. We just can’t stand by and watch, 
while all this is happening.” 

Cyrus Noveen 
Los Angeles 

• 

THE BRITISH SCENE 

A flurry of political interest has arisen 
about Tony Blair, new leader of the La- 
bor Party. Depicted in the mass media as 
a modernizer, working out a new vision 
for the left, Blair speaks of “key values” 
like “social justice, solidarity, partner- 
ship, equality, democracy.” 

In the politics of “New Labor,” it is 
fine to denounce poverty, inequality and 
insecurity in British society, provided 
the blame is directed narrowly at Tory 
ideology and “sleaze” in government. To 
attack the capitalist system in its entire- 
ty is taboo. Anyone who dissents is ridi- 
culed by the mass media as an ideologi- 
cal dinosaur. Blair’s “partnership” will 
be one with the stock exchange, banks 
and big business, while “socialism” is re- 
duced to a set of ethical values to be ap- 
plied within the existing socioeconomic 
order— not the reconstruction of society 
in line with human values. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 



BOSNIA AND ARMS 

I see the American arms industry as 
the single greatest threat to world peace 
and human survival. As horrific as the 
suffering in Bosnia has been and contin- 
ues to be, I simply do not see lifting the 
arms embargo as a solution. When the 
American government and the Iranian 
government have something in common, 
socialists should start to worry. 

Professor 

Ontario 

« * * 

ARISTIDE AND 
LIBERATION THEOLOGY 

I found Eugene Walker’s review of 
Aristide’s books in the January-Febru- 
ary N&L very important. Yet while 
Aristide does not develop a philosophy of 
liberation from Marx, what directly 
brought him down was ignoring a politi- 
cal, “class struggle” conclusion of Marx 
on smashing the army. So the philosoph- 
ic critique is not followed out all the way 
to the end. Was there something inter- 
nal to the very logic of Aristide’s theolo- 
gy of liberation which led to the “new” 
Aristide, the neo-liberal, the prisoner of 
the U.S.? As theology of liberation seems 
to have largely collapsed along with the 
rest of the left, with the fall of Commu- 
nism, is there something internal, philo- 
sophically, that led theology of liberation 
to collapse? 

John Marcotte 
New York 


CAN YOU HELP? 

In India we receive almost no Marxist 
interpretations of what is happening in 
the U.S. and around the world. Can you 
find a donor to let us continue reading 
N&L? Many activists and teachers use 
the information in your pages, especially 
in their economics and feminist classes. 

Women’s Studies Research Center 
Bombay 

* * * 

As I see it, the root to all injustice and 
social problems lies in the love of money, 
not the money itself. 1 always thought 
we should only like things, but love peo- 
ple. I’m a 39-year-old political prisoner 
doing 16 years on fabricated charges 
pending an appeal already submitted. I 
find your paper fabulous. Is there some 
way an indigent incarceree without re- 
sources can obtain a subscription? 

Prisoner 

California 

Editor’s note: We have established a 
special Donor’s Fund for readers who 
would like to pay for subs for prisoners 
or others who cannot send us the money 
themselves. Can you help? 



WANTED: 

NATIVE 

AMERICAN 

MATERIALS 


I’m writing to tell your readers about 
our Native American Spiritual Cultural 
Council. Presently there are 38 men in 
the “Indiana State Prison” who are 
striving to follow the spiritual path. The 
path is hard to follow in a “Maximum 
Security Prison.” We represent different 
Tribal Nations such as Lakota, Black- 
loot, Cherokee, Creek, Arapahoe, Aztec, 
Yaqui, Cree, Taino, Apache, Lumbee and 
Cheyenne. We are trying to learn the 
ways of our people and need Native 
American material such as books on 
beadwork, arts and crafts material, cul- 
ture books, new or used, on history and 
religion of different tribes. We could also 
use audio-visual tapes and music tapes, 
in the traditional language or in English. 

All incoming material to us must be 
routed through the Chaplain’s office to 
meet security regulations. If you are in a 
position to help us with a donation of 
the above items, please send them ad- 
dressed to the Native American Spiritual 
Cultural Council, c/o Rev. Taylor, Chap- 
lain’s Office, Indiana State Prison, P.O. 
Box 41, Michigan City, IN 46361. 

Enrique Thunder Eagle 
Michigan City, Ind. 
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‘IS MARX'S CRITIQUE OF CAPITALISM STILL VALID?’ 


I liked the essay article “Is Marx’s 
Critique of Capitalism Still Valid?” in 
the January-February N&L for restating 
some of the basics of Marxism for today. 
It made me remember how important 
was Dunayevskaya’s category of Auto- 
mation creating a divide in thought be- 
tween all the planners on one side, and 
those fighting for “what kind of labor 
should man/woman do?” on the other. It 
was so basic to N&L I think we took it 
all for granted! Here in this essay, Peter 
Hudis reaches for such a generalization 
of our high tech age, but doesn’t yet 
quite reach it. If the new divide is be- 
tween the “increasingly abstract forms 
of social domination,” on the one side, 
and “the still uncertain search for new 
human beginnings,” on the other, I 
want to know, first, what is this abstract 
form of social domination. What is it to 
the welfare mom, to the Delta Pride 
workers, to the Caterpillar worker? And 
second, it is not exactly a call to the bar- 
ricades, it sounds hesitant. If what is 
really new today is “the death of the 
very idea of philosophy,” what does that 
mean for the person in the street? 

Labor activist 
New York 

-♦.ft'-* 

Peter Hudis’ critique of Postone in his 
Essay-review shows that if you separate 
the production process from the human 
being, then the whole of history is lost. 
If you try to theorize like that, you’re a 
dead man, just like capitalism is a walk- 
ing dead man. Hudis shows that if you 
skip over the human being, you also skip 
over philosophy. If philosophy is not hu- 
man, what is it? You’re left with a skele- 
ton without flesh. 

Marxist-Humanist worker 
California 

* # 

Peter Hudis did a good job of pointing 
out the weaknesses in Moishe Postone’s 
very significant new book. It isn’t so 
much Postone’s considerable Marxian 
scholarship which is at issue as his con- 
stricted view of Hegel’s philosophy. A 
study of Postone, who is good on many 
points, can help us to see where Marxist- 
Humanism differs from any expression 


of Post-Marx Marxism, that is, in its at- 
titude toward philosophy. 

Gerard Emmett 
Chicago 


Coming next month... 

A dialogue on “Is Marx’s critique 
of capitalism still valid?” 

A number of important responses to 
the review-essay of Moishe Postone’s 
Time, Labor, and Social Domination, 
published in the last issue of N&L, 
will appear in a a special section of 
“Philosophic Dialogue” in the April 
issue. 


WELFARE REFORM NEEDED 

It’s become obvious that we need wel- 
fare reform to assure that those not de- 
serving funds don’t get any. No more 
free rides. Those who have become de- 
pendent on the government must be cut 
loose. I’m referring to all the companies 
• that are receiving corporate welfare. Did 
you know that subsidies to agribusiness 
exceed that given for food stamps? Or 
that corporations get to graze or mine 
government land for fees well below 
market prices? All the tax breaks and in- 
centives go to those who can’t exactly 
claim that the “hand-outs” they get go 
for things like food and heat, rather 
than lining the pockets of those already 
wealthy. 

Neil Wollman 
Manchester, Ind. 

* * * 

When I heard from my sister about 
the crisis welfare recipients are facing in 
Massachusetts, it hit home that national 
welfare “reform” proposals coming from 
the reactionaries in Congress are follow- 
ing the lead of individual states— not 
vice versa. 

She works with a job training program 
for women on AFDC in Boston. “All the 
people I work with just got a letter say- 


ing their last welfare check will be in 
February,” she told me. “Last year Gov- 
ernor Weld allocated funds for only 8 out 
of 12 months of AFDC. My program may 
be cut, but it’s much scarier for those 
who depend on welfare as their sole sup- 
port-even if the legislature decides to 
bail them out this time.” 

Weld also just hired a new Human 
Services Secretary from Wisconsin, she 
said, who won a reactionary welfare “re- 
form” bill there. “Weld wants to make 
people work at community service in ex- 
change for a welfare check for six 
months before they are even eligible to 
enter a training program. It’s like retri- 
bution.” 

Angry feminist 
Chicago 


The House Judiciary Committee on 
Feb. 16 voted a potential multi-billion 
dollar blank check to large wealthy land- 
owners, saying they should be reim- 
bursed when a federal regulation, such 
as one to protect the environment, les- 
sens their property value 10% or more. 
If this became law, it would create what 
its Republican sponsors call a new “right 
to compensation” for the rich landown- 
ers. This is government of the rich, by 
the rich, and for the rich. I am on wel- 
fare now because my job was replaced by 
a machine, and they want to take away 
what little money I get to survive. How 
much longer are the people to put up 
with this? 

Welfare mother 
Los Angeles 


ZHIRINOVSKY IRRELEVANT? 

You appear to have been correct in 
predicting the growth of fascism in Rus- 
sia, but I was also correct in dismissing 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky as the source of 
this threat. In The New Socialist I called 
Zhirinovsky an irrelevant sideshow who 
only talked about doing what Boris Yelt- 
sin has really been doing all along. 

Ivan Bachur 
Michigan 



WHY 

READ 

N&L 


I find N&L to be an insightful and con- 
cise publication, one of the least doctri- 
nally hierarchical around. The angles 
you take on the global situation are nec- 
essary for a more comprehensive under- 
standing of what we face. I’m impressed 
most by the news from around the 
world, and by the commentary from “or- 
dinary folks,” especially the youth. 

History student 
Milwaukee 

* * * 

What is going on these days? N&L has 
become a sclerotic and parasitic entity. 
You closely resemble bourgeois leftism. 
Whether in supporting base unions, de- 
fending the Bosnian capitalist state, sub- 
scribing to racial ideology, or telling 
workers to give N&L as a holiday gift, 
you confuse those trying to make a criti- 
cal assessment of the class struggle and 
the prospects for proletarian revolution. 
Can N&L return to the Marxist method 
and the objective reality of the class 
struggle? 

Disappointed but optimistic 
Maryland 

* * * 

It’s very curious to me that there 
should even be a debate about whether 
Marx was a humanist. The Stalinists 
disliked the term, except as when, in the 
late 1930s, they got into trouble and 
turned to the bourgeoisie to aid them as 
writers. How wrong people went, to miss 
Marx’s message and character so badly. 

Fred Whitehead 
Kansas 


Subscribe To N&L 
Still Only $2.50 
A Year! 


Selected Publications From news & letters 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (many publications are not 
listed here) available from News and Letters 
Committees 

. 55 < postage 


Books 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

ED Marxism and Freedom: From 1776 until 
today 

1988 edition. New author’s introduction $17.50 

ED Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction $14.95 

ED Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich $12.95 

ED Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Liberation: Reaching for the Future $15.95 

ED The Marxist-Humanist Theory of 
State-Capitalism: Selected writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya $8.50 

ED The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy of June 1, 1987,” and 
1953 * Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes . " 

$3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By Charles denby 

ED Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya 
Dunayevskaya $14.95 


Pamphlets 


ED American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard Statement of the National Editorial 
Board. Includes “A 1980s View of the Two-Way 
Road Between the U.S. and Africa” by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the 
Unions" by Charles Denby $2 

CD <32^ Harry McShane and the Scottish 
Roots of Marxist-Humanism by Peter Hudis.... $3 

ED Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of 
Western “Civilization'' $1 

ED Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff . 

$2 

ED The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 
1949-50 and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in 
the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

ED 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 

ED Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

ED Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English Translation $2 

ED Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Human- 
ism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

ED Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black 
Thought by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

CD Selections from Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
writings on the Middle East $2.50 

CD Working Women for Freedom by Angela 
Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 


ED Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

ED News and Letters Committees Constitution . 
32 < postage 


ARCHIVES 


ED Guides to Collection and Supplement to the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: 
Marxist-Humanism : A Half-Century of Its World 
Development Full description of 15,000-page 
microfilm collection. $4.50 

ED The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection - 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World 
Development >4 15,000-page microfilm collection 
on 8 reels available from Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Ml 48202 $165 


Newspaper 


ED News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50/year 

Bound Volumes of News & Letters. 

1970-77, 1977-84, 1984-94 $25 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University 
Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, 
Ml 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist-Humanist 
literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail Orders To: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 

Room 707, Chicago, IL 60605 
Phone (312) 663-0839 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. Please add 85c for each item for post- 
age. Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 


Name 

Address 


State Zip 
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California’s racist ‘son of 187’ 


| Black/Red View 

by John Alan 

Affirmative action faces probably its most serious chal- 
lenge in California next year. Conservatives and the Re- 
publican Party are so encouraged by their success in get- 
ting voters to support Proposition 187, the so-called il- 
legal immigrant initiative, they are now preparing to 
gain another racist victory by placing on the ballot an al- 
leged “civil rights” proposition to end affirmative action. 

The co-authors of this initiative are Tom Wood, the 
executive director of the California Association of Schol- 
ars, and Glynn Custred, a professor at California State 
University in Hayward. Both are long-time conservative 
ideologists with a burning desire to shape public policy. 

Custred had stated he tells his students that the 
“truth” can be found in Adam Smith, David Hume and 
the “free market.” He didn’t elaborate upon the nature 
of this “truth” or say that Smith and Hume were the 

I Eyewitness in Haiti j 

The popular movement that led to the overthrow of 
the Buvalier regime in Haiti continues to grow in spite 
of severe repression during the last three years after the 
coup that ousted President Aristide. A Peace Studies 
class from Manchester College (Indiana) recently visited 
an area of the Central Plateau with a long history of 
peasant organizing and met with young people just com- 
ing out of hiding, who said their first priority is to re- 
build grassroots support. 

Izma Louise Delima, the only woman in the country 
elected as a Communal Police Agent, the position sub- 
stituted by the 1987 constitution for the brutal Section 


philosophers of early English capitalism and that the 
“free market” was the historic foundation upon which 
the Atlantic slave trade rested. 

The leadership of California’s Republican Party 
doesn’t give a hoot about the philosophic origin of 
Wood’s and Custred’s conservatism. What they see in 
their initiative is an appeal to America’s racism being 
presented as a “democratic principle” that would prohib- 
it the use of “race, sex, ethnicity or national origin as a 
criterion for either discriminating against or granting 
preferential treatment...” 

There is nothing original about this; it’s the old ab- 
straction which de-socializes people by presupposing 
“pure individuals" unencumbered by inequalities of 
race, sex and class. Affirmative action was born out of 
the militancy of Black labor and the Civil Rights Move- 
ment before it became a part of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. In other words, affirmative action was a concrete 
confrontation with the undemocratic nature of Ameri- 
can society and not a veiled abstraction about an al- 
leged universal right. 

Now, three decades later, Wood and Custred offer the 
voters of California a “civil rights” initiative to protect 
white males from preferential treatment given to African 
Americans, women and Latinos in the workplace and 
universities. This an absurdity. Minority students have 
only a marginal presence on the campuses of top univer- 
sities. African-American workers, in a world of high-tech 
“free market competition,” are on the verge of becoming 
completely superfluous. 


This plea for democracy in the interest of the “victim- 
ized white male” indicates a fear of impending crisis in 
American society which is not any direct threat coming 
from Blacks, Latinos and women but an economic uncer- 
tainty and a lack of national unity following upon the de- 
mise of the Soviet Union. In a Feb. 12 interview in the 
San Francisco Chronicle Wood claimed that the passage 
of his initiative would be a unifying force in American 
politics, because “the policies we are fighting have prov- 
en to be a Balkanizing factor and very divisive.” 

Obviously, Wood thinks that his initiative will not only 
gain the support of right wingers but white liberals as 
well. He is correct. Senator Diane Feinstein, who op- 
posed. Prop. 187, now supports the repeal of California’s 
Affirmative Action law. She said, “If Bill Clinton opposes 
the anti-affirmative action initiative, it could cost him 
five or six points in California’s voters support.” 

The unifying nature of American racism has long ex- 
ceeded the principles of American democracy. Racism 
has stood in the way of class solidarity, and has domi- 
nated politics to the extent that it has even corrupted 
the thinking of American socialism. 

However, historically, African-American masses have 
challenged the existence of any kind of absolute white 
political unity founded on racism; they have made a hu- 
man principle of their resistance. We can be sure that 
this will happen again in these circumstances, when 
such a political unity is being fabricated by the creation 
of a white male victim and an alleged felonious Black 
mother on welfare. 


Police murder homeless man in shelter 


Chief, expressed the determination of women to reorga- 
nize: “Our many enemies thought our movement was 
crushed, but now they see us rebuilding, we women who 
have always been the prime target of exploitation and 
repression.” 

Izma and many others assured us that they under- 
stand Aristide is a prisoner of the U.S. government that 
brought him back with a military occupation, but they 
consider him a very clever prisoner who carefully makes 
changes that will help future governments. For example, 
while we were there, Aristide transformed the infamous 
military headquarters in Port-au-Prince into the office of 
the Ministry of Women. Several of our informants told 
us the military in Haiti will never be the same: it is “de- 
composed.” However, a grave concern repeated over and 
over is that tens of thousands of weapons issued by the 
army are still in the hands of former paramilitary, who 
are only biding their time until the foreign troops leave 
and they can again embark on a reign of terror. 

In general the sentiment expressed to us is that the 
situation last fall was unbearable, and the presence of 
U.S. troops allows for at least temporary relief from the 
overwhelming terror. The head of the Catholic Church 
Justice and Peace Office referred to a list of 200 leaders 
of the pro-democracy movement targeted for death at 
the time of the U.S. intervention. The repression was so 
bad that people welcomed the troops in spite of their 
hostility to the thought of another U.S. occupation. But 
now they're asking questions: What are the troops do- 
ing? Why are they not disarming the paramilitary? Why 
did they bring so much equipment and so many arma- 
ments? There are no signs of any road-building or other 
technical projects. Why are soldiers seen digging in the 
ground In several locations? A student at the state uni- 
versity quoted a relevant proverb: sometimes necessary 
actions have evil consequences. 

Next to disarmament, what people want most is jus- 
tice, The recent replacement of former Duvalierist and 
do-nothing Justice Minister Mallebranche with attorney 
Jean Joseph Exume may help; the newly-appointed 
Truth Commission should soon begin assigning lawyers 
to document human rights violations. Setting a firm date 
for the parliamentary/mayoral/local elections will give 
people a goal for organizational activity. 

— Ciiuiy Poppen 
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Warren, Mich.— On Jan. 10 at the Warren Ave. 
M.A.T.S. (Macomb’s Answer to Temporary Shelter) 26- 
year-old Steven Saad was shot and killed by Warren 
cops. 

The staff had attempted to wake him in the morning. 
He was highly upset and refused to get up. The staff no- 
tified the Warren police, who arrived at 10:37 a.m. When 
they attempted to remove Steven Saad, he shoved a 
bunk bed against an officer, who sprayed two blasts of 
pepper gas in Saad’s face. Saad began shedding his 
clothes and when he was completely nude he ran into 
the women’s quarters. The police pursued him. He 
brandished a 15-inch screwdriver and went after the po- 
lice. He ran past them naked into the 15 degree cold. 
One officer shot Saad in the knee. 

He was already past them and posed no harm to the 
officers. He then turned and ran at the officers with a 
screwdriver held over his head, and at this time the offi- 
cer shot him in the eye. He died at Warren Bi-County 


Hospital two hours later. Two backup officers had joined 
the four already there, making a total of six officers. 

Steven Saad was obviously mentally ill. He had a his- 
tory of being such. There were six officers to one man. 
They certainly didn’t have to kill him, and they 
shouldn’t have shot him. This stinks of the police brutal- 
ity surrounding the LA. rebellion, the Malice Green 
shooting, and the attack on the Branch Davidians in 
Waco, Texas. Many officers have this macho thing; they 
don’t car© about human life; they want to be a Rambo of 
some sort, 

I work at a homeless shelter nearby, and we do a good 
job. I’m not saying that we don’t have problems. All shel- 
ters do, but generally it runs smoother. We take people 
in the shelters without prior knowledge of their histo- 
ries, though we do the best that we can. We are trying to 
get funds to get another shelter to house the mentally ill. 
It wasn’t the person’s fault who attacked the officer. It 
was the officer’s fault; he was 38 and an eight-year vet- 
eran. He should have known better. —Dan P. 




(Continued from page X) 

what Harold Cruse derisively refers to as, an 
integrationist ideology of “noneconomic liberalism.” De- 
spite Cruse’s hyperbole that DuBois’s critique of this 
ideology precipitated his break with the NAACP during 
the Depression, the truth is that neither a Washington- 
ian program of “economic empowerment,” nor a Marx- 
ian perspective of material transformation of the capital- 
ist system ever co-existed very long with the NAACP’s 
“talented tenth” ideology. 

Today’s reality of heavily Black central cities, self-lim- 
iting Black political power, and the gnawing indignities 
of resurgent racism has exhausted significant aspects of 
the integrationist program, especially in the minds of 
Black folk. Armed with much nationalist bravado and 
tempered by little political smarts, Ben Chavis sought, in 
his 14-month tenure as executive director of the 
NAACP, to move the organization out of its traditional 
orbit by extending the Association’s hand first to Booker 
T. Washington ideologues like the Nation of Islam (NOI) 
restaurateur Louis Farrakhan, and then to left intellec- 
tuals like Angela Davis. 

Chavis’s single-minded drive for leadership unity was 
bought at the expense of the Black leadership’s credibili- 
ty as a serious challenger to the white power structure, 
Democrat and Republican. That Chavis’s vaunted Black 
leadership summits had not one word to say in opposi- 


tion to Clinton’s draconian welfare “reform” plan is 
proof enough of that. Chavis was politically naive about 
the ideological contradictions that he was arbitrarily try- 
ing to synthesize. Instead of a synthesis of leadership 
perspectives, organizational strife ensued, ending with 
his ouster and that of his shaky benefactor Gibson. 

Among the various philosophical points that Chavis 
didn’t bother to acquaint himself with, and which led to 
his undermining of himself, is that the NAACP has al- 
ways limited itself to fighting for equality of opportunity 
and only secondarily or reluctantly concerned itself with 
the struggle for equality of condition. This is because at 
its ideological core the NAACP is predicated on the egali- 
tarian myth that equality of condition already exists in 
the U.S., and that the only thing standing in the way of 
realizing it are the juridical barriers that structure racial 
inequality. 

Because the historical traditions of racism in America 
are fed on the material conditions of class inequality, 
those racist traditions get reborn every other generation, 
thus threatening, if not entirely sweeping away, the ju 
ridical gains won in lengthy legal battles by the NAACP. 
It goes without saying that even the legal battles are 
really won in the street. Hence, so long as the material 
conditions of inequality of American capitalist society 
are not fundamentally altered, the equality of opportuni- 
ty so nobly championed by the NAACP will remain a 
sieve through which Black aspirations are filtered and 
dispersed. The result is the very one we see today: politi- 
cal demobilization of the Black community, and its frus- 
tration with all Black leaders and organizations. 
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Zapatista supporters protest Zedillo’s occupation of Chiapas 


Mexico City— “Todos so- 
mos Marcos” (We are all Mar- 
cos) was the cry of tens of thou- 
sands on the streets of Mexico 
City, Feb. 11. Almost 100,000 
were protesting Mexican Presi- 
dent Ernesto Zedillo’s double 
order to arrest Sub-Com- 
andante Marcos along with oth- 
er leaders of the Zapata Nation- 
al Liberation Army (EZLN), 
and to have the Mexican army 
invade and occupy the pueblos 
in Chiapas that have supported 
the Zapatistas. Hand-painted 
banners and signs were every- 
where. “Yo soy Marcos” (I am 
Marcos) was the most popular. 
The three miles of the march 
was a sea of banners with chant 
after chant pulsating through- 
out the two hours it took to 
reach the Zocalo, Mexico City’s 
central square. 



Mass demonstration of 100,000 Zapatista supporters in Mexico City’s Zocalo 
after Zedillo’s occupation of Chiapas. 


This first massive response to Zedillo, a scant 48 hours 
after his provocation, was organized without the benefit 
of any announcements in any major media. In fact, it 
was organized against the massive campaign of disinfor- 
mation that the government and parts of the media have 
carried out since Zedillo’s Feb. 9 military order. Even 
this massive march of 100,000 “disappeared” in the pa- 
pers the next day. 

So much was spontaneous, from the chants to the 
thousands who watched and cheered from the sidewalks. 
At a U.S. business, Kentucky Fried Chicken, an EZLN- 
style mask was spray-painted on the Colonel’s face. 

What was clear to the marchers was that Zedillo's pro- 
posals of democracy, negotiations and a peaceful resolu- 
tion, during his first weeks in office, were a facade to 
hide his preparations for war. 

Under Zedillo’s orders the Mexican army has taken 
possession of territory formerly controlled by the 


Zapatistas. A virtual air bridge between a military base 
in the area of Tuxtla Gutierrez and the zone of the 
Zapatistas has been put in place with planes and helicop- 
ters transporting military personnel into the region. 

In Guadalupe Tepeyac, a principal bastion of the 
Zapatistas, dozens of tanks and armored vehicles have 
occupied the town and over two dozen surrounding ran- 
cheros which had been in the hands of the insurgents. 
Reporters have not been allowed into the area to report 
on the military occupation. Even the International Red 
Cross was forced to abandon Guadalupe Tepeyac. 

On Sunday, Feb. 12, reports of the Mexican army us- 
ing bombers against the Zapatistas and any others tak- 
ing refuge in the Lacandon Jungle appeared. 

After almost two hours, the massive Mexico City 
march entered the Zocalo. The speakers were listened to 
and cheered, and yet they too were overwhelmed by the 
constant cry from that 100,000: “Marcos, Marcos, Mar- 


cos.” The protestors refused to be taken in by Zedillo’s 
melodramatic “unmasking” of Marcos. “We are all Mar- 
cos,” they responded. Many months ago Marcos had said 
he would take off his mask when Mexican society would 
take off its mask. Perhaps this has begun, 

• 

San Cristobal de las Casas, Chiapas— As I 

write early in the morning light, the plaza in front of the 
cathedral is encircled by dozens of state police, each 
dressed in hightopped paratrooper boots, batons and 
large rectangular shields. Others are helmeted with face 
shields, armed with tear gas shooting rifles. Inside the 
plaza are small groups of indigenous women hunched 
against the cold over the last charcoal embers of fires 
that have burned throughout the night. 

Traveling here by bus I passed through communities 
that the Zapatistas occupied some 14 months ago at the 
start of the rebellion. But today members of the EZLN 
and many of their supporters have had to flee deep into 
the Lacandon Jungle and mountains of Chiapas. 

Sunday, Feb. 19, in San Cristobal, a mob organized by 
the cattle ranchers, small property owners and business 
groups attacked parishioners coming out of the church 
of Bishop Samuel Ruiz whose support of indigenous peo- 
ples has been crucial. At present Ruiz is head of the 
Commission on Mediation, CONAI, which is trying to 
start a new set of peace talks. 

In the week since the attack on the cathedral, a 24- 
hour vigil has been organized in support of Ruiz. After a 
march through San Cristobal to the cathedral, hundred 
upon hundreds of indigenous people sang and chanted 
and cheered. They were women and men and children, 
many carrying white mums and carnations as well as 
white lit candles. Some had handlettered small pieces of 
paper pinned to their shirts with the word “PAZ”. 

Whether or not the latest protests throughout the 
country will lead to a new round of peace talks we can- 
not know. What is clear is that the Zapatistas still stand 
firmly for the ideas that brought them into rebel- 
lion-freedom for indigenous people, land, health, educa- 
tion, and human rights. —Eugene Walker > 
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Chiapas revolt puts Mexico at a turning point 


(Continued from page 1) 

disclose that the invasion was also prompted by the in- 
stability felt by the Mexican government itself. 

First is the actual situation in Chiapas. Since the Au- 
gust elections, two parallel governments have existed in 
Chiapas. One is led by Eduardo Robledo, candidate of 
the PRI, which claimed victory and has sided with busi- 
ness interests, landowners and their paramilitary gangs. 

The other is the “government in rebellion” of Amado 
Avendano, candidate of the leftist PRD, who protested 
fraud in the election and initiated a series of civil disobe- 
dience actions to make the state government non-func- 
tional. In the period since the Feb. 9 invasion, Robledo 
was forced to “resign” and a local PRI politician has 
been appointed interim governor. 

Beyond the political parties and established arenas of 
power, the Indian peasants of Chiapas have continued to 
take over farmland and town halls in an attempt to es- 
tablish their own centers of power, spreading out past 
territory which has been controlled by the EZLN. 

Looming over all for Zedillo’s rule has been the new 
kind of guerrilla movement represented by the EZLN. 
The sympathy and identity that tens of thousands of 
Mexicans express with the Chiapas revolutionaries is the 
reality which gives rulers in Mexico and the U.S. night- 
mares, and ultimately forced Zedillo to react. 

THE IMPACT OF AUSTERITY 

Second is the impact of Mexico’s monetary-economic 
debacle on the lives of the vast majority of people, and 
the depth of their rejection of the status quo. Overnight, 
they were “devalued” in terms of their living conditions 
by more than the often-stated peso drop of 35%. Nearly 
every working person has more than one job, often two 
or three. The cost of staples— beans, cooking oil, milk, 
eggs— began to soar after the devaluation. Inflation is 
now running at 45%. Nissan and other manufacturers 
shut down plants and laid off hundreds of workers in 
what they call a “technical” closure. 

No one expects that the $50 billion bailout— $20 bil- 
lion directly from the U.S., $17.5 billion from the IMF, 
the largest loan in its history, and the rest from assorted 
international banks— will do anything to relieve the 
worsening of day-to-day life. 

Everyone we spoke with agreed that Mexico is now 
reaping the bitter fruits of NAFTA which has tied it in a 
new kind of economic dependency package to the U.S. 
NAFTA, they said, was the government-peddled dream 
that Mexico was on its way into the “first world,” but 
the Chiapas revolt, and now the economic collapse, 
showed the reality of Mexico’s place in the Third World. 

They also scorned the loss of foreign oil revenues from 
PEMEX, the state-owned petroleum industry, as collat- 
eral for the Clinton loan deal, since they said the Mexi- 
can people hadn’t benefited from the national “patrimo- 
ny” for a long time. 

The third important factor is the increasing disinte- 
gration of the PRI. The economic stress has forced 
Zedillo to attempt peace nationally with the PRD on the 
left, and PAN on the right. It has resulted in the most 
virulent opposition coming from within the PRI itself. 
This is especially seen in Zedillo’s arrest of the brother 


of former President Salinas for allegedly ordering the 
murder of a deputy leader of the PRI. 

Internal tensions in the PRI came to a head in Tabas- 
co in January, when word spread that Zedillo intended to 
call new elections there and upset the PRI victory. PRI 
party members rioted in the streets against the 
PRD— which had blocked the governor from going into 
his office since last August’s elections— saying they 
would quit the PRI if new elections were held as the 
PRD demanded. Zedillo suffered another blow in early 
February, when the PAN won elections in Jalisco, only 
the fourth time that the PRI has lost a governorship. 

Elections in four other states are slated this year. 
While the PRD has stated that the Feb. 9 invasion in 
Chiapas abrogated its political truce with Zedillo, it is 
still willing to deal: one of its prominent members in 
Chiapas has recognized as legitimate the interim PRI 
governor. On the other hand, the rightwing PAN sup- 
ported the invasion of Chiapas and has stood behind the 
PRI’s economic policies. Further splits from within the 
PRI seem inevitable, and it can’t be ruled out that a situ- 
ation may develop similar to what occurred where other 
one-party rule has decayed—whether Russia, East Eu- 
rope or Yugoslavia. 

NEW FORMS OF REVOLT 

Together with the immediate mass demonstrations in 
Mexico against the invasion of Chiapas and attack on the 
EZLN, other acts of opposition have broken out. At least 
one group of workers in Ciudad Juarez, on the U.S.-Mex- 
ico border, went out on wildcat after the loan deal was 
first announced in January. Workers at Thompson con- 
sumer Electronic Company, who make TV parts for GE 
and RCA, said they could not live on what the peso is 
worth now and demanded a 30% raise. They went back 
with 13%, after shutting down two other U.S. manufac- 
turing plants by their strike. 

New ways of establishing solidarity between Mexican 
and U.S. workers, such as the committees now being 
formed in the border plants, are even more crucial. The 
“official” minimum daily wage for Mexican workers has 
sunk to $3, and U.S. companies will increase their 
threats to move to Mexico to force workers in the U.S. to 
accept concessions. 

On the other hand, the racist scare tactics of Clinton, 
by raising the “specter” of 300,000 jobless Mexicans in- 
vading the U.S., has caused outrage in Mexico. One 
school teacher we spoke with said, “the U.S. tried to 
take all the credit for the Berlin Wall coming down, and 
now they turn around and want to put up a new one at 
the border.” 

The crisis in Mexico has also reverberated in other so- 
called “emerging” economies of the 1990s— those which 
have opened up to foreign investment as a means to “le- 
verage” the accumulation of capital necessary for devel- 
opment in the global economy. The crisis in Mexico has 
reverberated around the world, causing near panic espe- 
cially in Chile, Brazil and Argentina, 

Mexico is poised at a unique moment. Ever since the 
Chiapas revolt erupted onto the world’s consciousness 
on Jan. 1, 1994— with a rriain tenet being the rejection of 
NAFTA as the course of Mexico’s future develop- 
ment— it has posed challenges to the left to find a genu- 


ine alternative. 

A new form of explicitly anti-“focoist” struggle has 
come' with the “wind from the south”: a guerrilla move- 
ment with solid roots in the Indian peasant resistance to 
a centuries-long succession of exploitative rulers. By is- 
suing an arrest order for Marcos and other EZLN lead- 
ers, while offering amnesty to the rest of the indigenous 
army, Zedillo aims to divide the voice of the insurrection 
from its body. But in a handwritten communique Feb. 

10, the EZLN responded, “We indigenous people know 
Subcomandante Marcos well, and we will not allow any- 
thing to happen to him, and if something happens to 
him, we won’t stand still with our arms crossed.” 

The revolt has arisen from factors that have little to 
do w’ih the conception we have of the isolated Indian. 
The EZLN itself is composed of multilingual youth, men 
and women, with experience in salaried labor on the cof- 
fee plantations. Perhaps most crucial is what kind of la- 
bor that has meant for the past twenty years, from the 
moment in 1974 when, as a result of the global economic 
recession, the price of coffee dropped and salaries were 
reduced. By the early 1980s the reserve army of labor 
had doubled in the southern states, and already in that 
time the peasantry had radicalized considerably. 

The challenge facing us now is hearing what the most 
oppressed are saying. The least difficult part is that the 
Mexican rebels speak in at least four different native lan- 
guages, plus Spanish. The greater problem is that we are 
confronted with a “language of thought” that we must A 
participate in to hear. A quote from Marcos illustrates 
this; “The only way to succeed in a peaceful transition to 
democracy is for the movement to be massive, organized, 
and at all levels; thus the secret is to search for the ban- 
ner that unites us and not that which divides us. This is 
why we say that we must first agree on what we don’t 
want, and then on what we do want... the only advantage 
we have is that we know we don’t want to continue being 
soldiers.” 

Some, such as Alma Guillermoprieto writing in the 
New York Review of Books (March 2, 1995), have be- 
come impatient with the writings of Marcos, claiming: 

“It is hard for Mexicans to know which of the many 
voices of Marcos— the wisecracking, self-mocking one, 
the voice of the rapturous letter writer, or the voice that 
speaks for a visionary community— they should take the 
most seriously.” This is an odd conclusion, especially 
when a moment earlier she quoted Marcos as saying: ( 
“We found that people here had a way of explaining the i 
struggle with their own traditional symbols, and using a 
language that is so clear that one cannot possibly look 
for hidden meanings.” 

Regardless of what one thinks of Marcos or his poetry, 
it is that language from below which has spoken clearly 
to millions, precisely at a historical moment when so 
many argue that it is useless for the subjectivity of the 
human being to oppose the might of the State. * > " 

In the coming months we will undoubtedly witness 
new creative energies released from the spontaneous up- 
risings. An important contribution to that revolt can be 
made by those interested in learning how to hear this 
new language coming from below, and practice the new 
humanism in their own writings and activities. 
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The Republican Party 100-day program to make good 
on its Contract With America passed the half-way point 
Feb. 22. The name attached to that program, House 
Speaker Newton Leroy Gingrich, proclaimed that “com- 
pleting the Contract With America is only a begin- 
ning...to build a true civil society.” What working people 
are getting in the bargain is a shockingly uncivilized 
United States. 

Each week brings news of measures to roll back the 
clock, to times when poverty, segregation, unwanted 
pregnancies, and dangerous work were yet to be chal- 
lenged by the Civil Rights and Women’s Liberation 
movements or even the Great Depression’s social move- 
ments. Most harrowing is the contract’s fine print which 
includes repeal of the successful school lunch and break- 
fast programs serving children since 1946. When these 
rollbacks finally became news, they stunned the country. 
Republicans intend to end a poor child’s guarantee to a 
free lunch (affecting 14 million children) or breakfast 
(4.9 million), and the supplemental feeding program for 
pregnant and breast-feeding women, infants, and chil- 
dren (6 million all together). The national nutritional 
standards for both programs would be ended as well. 

The bills now coming out of House committees outline 
the scope of retrogression which attacks all but the rich 
and powerful: 

• Block grants, intended to replace federal nutritional 
programs, that exclude children of the undocumented. 

• Measures that limit the liability of manufacturers 

China’s future 

(Continued from page 1) 

laying its plan to close those businesses that have been 
losing money for a long time. Now three quarters of all 
the government-owned businesses are losing money, and 
the subsidies to them are the main cause of the dou- 
ble digit inflation rates. 

The Chinese government can still hold onto its power 
not because of its strength, but because the Chinese peo- 
ple, including the workers, lack the determination to 
break away from it. The economic difficulties and politi- 
cal turmoil after the revolutions in the former Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe make the Chinese treasure 
the stability within their country. There is not a political 
force that is powerful enough to replace the CCP. The 
more fundamental reason, though, is that the bankrupt- 
cy of the Marxist ideology and the failure of the socialist 
experiment left the Chinese with no ideological armor. 

The damage caused by Mao Zedong and the CCP re- 
gime in the last 30 years was more severe than that 
which occurred in the former Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, but the trust and obedience the Chinese placed 
in the CCP exceeded what people displayed for their own 
governments in those countries. Consequently, the ef- 
fects of the failure of the pseudo-Marxist ideology are 
felt more strongly in China. All the popular slogans, 
creeds and concepts from the past 30 years have been 
discarded. Mao’s theory and policy on class and class 
struggle are proven completely wrong, so the concepts of 
class struggle, revolution and imperialism are regarded 
as preposterous, and the substance these concepts repre- 
sented are denied as well. Ideals, idealism and altruism 
were used by Mao to deceive the Chinese people, so peo- 
ple buried them with Mao. Everything in the West is 
good now. Long live capitalism! Together, liberalism, 
egoism and consumerism take over in the ideological 
market of China. 

Since 1992, Deng Xiaoping has used economic means 
to head off political crises, and material benefits to curry 
favor with the public in exchange for stability. His tac- 
tics are most effective with some of the upper strata in- 
tellectuals. Unconsciously or deliberately, they become 
the defenders for Deng Xiaoping’s policy and the status 
quo. 

The workers lost everything in Deng Xiaoping’s re- 
form. They will not accept their fate as second class citi- 
zens, but the effort in organizing themselves is severely 
limited. The censorship of news and ideology bars the 
Chinese workers from borrowing experience from the 
workers’ struggles in the former socialist countries, lim- 
its the vision of the dissidents and makes them more vul- 
nerable to factional strife. 

It is encouraging that the best of the young intellectu- 
als born in the ’60s are starting to appear on the political 
stage of China. They do not reject the part in Marxism 
that is useful to China and firmly believe that it should 
be adapted for the special situation in China, working for 
the majority of the people. So they choose to go to the 
bottom of the society, studying the social reality and ex- 
erting an influence on the farmers and workers. They 
believe that the road for China is still socialism, but not 
the kind Mao and Stalin held. Though Eastern Europe 
has given up on the search for “The Third Road,” these 
newcomers have reintroduced it in China. But this force 
is very weak compared to the needs of China, and the ef- 
fort started too late. 

The death of Deng Xiaoping will be within months. As 
in 1989, China is ill-prepared for this upcoming impor- 
tant historical event. The turbulence has begun, and dif- 
ferent degrees of local upheaval will be unavoidable. The 
situation will be like that in the period from 1966 to 
1976, but then the idol of Mao had not fallen and the 
CCP still had the capability for social control. Now the 
process of social disintegration and human self-destruc- 
tion begins. Anarchy in a country of 1.2 billion people is 
horrifying, and it would appear that China will again 
have to pay a heavy price before its rebirth. 
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now to oppose Gingrich-Republicanism 


whose products kill or maim consumers. 

• Penalties imposed upon people for using the judicial 
system, when their lawsuits fail, by making them pay for 
legal costs, even of corporations and governments. 

9 Closing agencies like the U.S. Geological Survey 
which helps anticipate natural disasters and monitors 
the water quality of the nation’s lakes and rivers. 

9 Ending programs that weatherize poor people’s 
homes, modernize public housing and assist poor people 
with rent. 

Not even Reagan dared to end nutritional programs 
for children. His idiocy of tampering with the nutritional 
standards by equating catsup to a fresh vegetable 
evinced incredulous howls from liberals and the left and 
he backed down. But now the Gingrich “revolution” 
stands to complete Reagan’s counter-revolution. This of- 
fensive contains not less than four attempts to refashion 
the Constitution in a retrogressive way. 

REAGANOMICS FOR THE 1990s 

First, the balanced budget amendment championed by 
Gingrich’s House Republicans narrowly failed in a 
March 2 Senate vote. However, if it is passed and ratified 
later, it will be a hammer that will nail the coffin shut on 
every progressive bit of legislation that poor and working 
people fought and died for in the twentieth century. In 
any event, two of U.S. state-capitalism’s big three items 
in the national budget will not be touched: defense and 
servicing the debt. These are the very parts of the budget 
carved into stone by Ronald Reagan whose economic pro- 
gram in the 1980s rested upon unconscionable spending 
for defense and borrowing to the skies— and slashing all 
else. Congress is hesitant to loot the third item: Social 
Security. Yet on its own Social Security for senior citi- 
zens is headed toward insolvency and Congress has 
curbed cost of living adjustments. 

Second, the same week that it suggested ending school 
nutritional programs, the House Republicans opened 
their attack on affirmative action, a central legacy of the 
Civil Rights Movement. Clinton’s equivocal statements 
on affirmative action— “We shouldn’t be defending 
things we can’t defend”— are making all the groups that 
lined up behind the Democrats rethink their allegiances. 
In this case. Rep. Charles Rangel is correct: “White folks 
have had affirmative action all their lives and their 
grandaddy’s lives. The only time Blacks get affirmative 
action, really, is when its time to go to combat.” 

Third, while the tenor of the debate on crime was set 
well before the November elections, when the Democrat- 
ic Congress, Black caucus in tow, passed Clinton’s crime 
bill, the House now has voted to rewrite the bill. Under 
rhetoric of turning spending over to the states for crime 


control, the “Take Back Our Streets Act” cuts funds for 
crime prevention like drug rehabilitation and community 
activities while increasing funds for prison construction. 
It limits appeals by death row inmates. 

Most insidious is a provision that essentially wipes out 
Fourth Amendment protections against warrantless 
searches. The House “Exclusionary Rule Reform Act of 
1995” and a similar bill in the Senate— and state ver- 
sions sure to follow— give police a frightening amount of 
power to repress in a manner reminiscent of the 1919 
Palmer Raids. 

SHAM ‘STATES RIGHTS’ DEBATE 

Finally, notwithstanding the protestations emanating 
from the recent National Governors Association meet- 
ing, the tensions between the federal government and 
the states over so-called unfunded mandates will be re- 
solved on the backs of poor and minority men, women 
and children. Affirmative action, environmental protec- 
tion, workplace safeguards, and union organization are 
all rights that were extended at the federal level because 
of the pressure of movements in the 1960s and 1970s. 
Now the ciy of “states rights” is being raised following 
from- the conservatives’s interpretation of the tenth 
amendment which draws a line between state and feder- 
al powers. 

That very same ciy was raised by the Democratic Par- 
ty’s Southern oligarchy in the 1960s to prevent the fed- 
eral government from extending constitutionally guaran- 
teed civil rights to Blacks. Today, the impetus comes 
from the Gingrich-led Republicans paving the way for a 
return to the Magnolia jungle of the 1960s that looks to- 
day more like a high-tech jungle in every state. 

The truth is that the drive backward is hardly limited 
to Congress. State governments dominated by Republi- 
cans are likewise driving to complete the Reagan coun- 
ter-revolution. New sentencing laws in California may 
add as many as 300,000 new inmates to the 126,000 al- 
ready imprisoned. And the Mississippi House of Repre- 
sentatives has allowed judges to order “paddlings.” 

The November elections opened the door to turning up 
the retrogressive rhetoric heard during the first 50 days 
of the Gingriehian onslaught. The next 50 days of the 
Contract With America and the weeks beyond are bound 
to see resistance to the federal rollbacks and to the state 
and local followers of Gingrich’s program. Already we 
see youth across the country gravitating towards move- 
ments that challenge the kind of future enshrined in 
California’s recently passed Proposition 187 which de- 
nies social support to undocumented people. As resist- 
ance grows— some of it even from within Democratic 
Party ranks— now is the time to mobilize against the Re- 
publican drive. 


Oppose the Ecuador-Peru war between brothers! 


New York, N. Y.~ In the midst of the recent border 
war between Ecuador and Peru, the following leaflet cir- 
culated in immigrant communities here. It brought out 
50 people, mostly young Ecuadoran factory workers, to a 
meeting the day after a peace treaty was signed; fighting 
along the border continues. 

When I heard the ambassador from Ecuador to the 
U.S. say that Ecuadorans are ready to spill their last 
drop of blood in defense of their territory, J wanted to 
ask him whose blood he is talking about, because being a 
representative of Ecuador in this country, it’s for sure 
he’s not a worker or a poor soldier, nor would it be the 
blood of his sons or family, nor that of his colleagues. No 
more than it will be the blood of Peruvian President 
Fujimori and his followers. In Ecuador the youth who 
don’t have influential friends (or are simply the poorest) 
are the only ones who have to do compulsory military 
service, at least they are the only ones sent into combat. 
Thus, it's easy for the ambassador to talk about spilling 
blood and sending young men to die. 

They say that 47 are dead from the war, although we 
never will know the exact number. Both countries are 
asking for the intervention of the Red Cross to retrieve 
the dead bodies. But even were there only one person 
dead, the war isn’t worth the loss of one brave young life 
of a person who could have used his energy to light for a 
world without borders. 

Aren’t borders established precisely so governments 
can better dominate their own people? Aren’t the Ecua- 
doran and Peruvian workers equally exploited within 
their own borders? Don’t both Ecuadoran and Peruvian 
workers have to abandon their countries in order to be 
exploited in other countries, like the U.S.? 

I believe it urgent to call on the conscience of the 
workers not to fall for false patriotism. I am worried to 
hear Ecuadorans say they are ready to return home to 
defend their country, forgetting that they had left their 
country because of their urgent need to survive. 

And then there are the poorest people, who aren’t able 
to leave the country, such as the street vendors who, to 
their small boxes of candies and cigarettes, have added 
the Ecuadoran flag and gone to the Presidential Palace 
to support the president, as you see on TV. They remind 
me of children who are abused by their parents, who feel 
so worthless and defenseless that they look for protec- 
tion to the same parents who are victimizing them. 

On the other hand, it seems like more than a coinci- 
dence that only a week before the war Ecuadoran Presi- 
dent Sixto Duran was repressing student demonstra- 
tions against his economic measures and against a new 
law requiring religious classes in lay schools, a law that 


had been abolished 100 years ago. In the demonstrations 
a 17-year-old student died from a police bullet in his 
chest, and a 20-year-old university student died from in- 
juries to his head caused by a tear gas bomb. Now stu- 
dents are demonstrating in support of the president. 

It seems governments never fail to use this tactic of 
starting a war when they are sure they have no other re- 
course to obtain public support, and when their eco- 
nomic measures that directly affect the people are not 
being accepted without great resistance. 

In spite of this misguided patriotism that impedes peo- 
ple from seeing the real light we could conduct for real 
freedom, there seems to be a growing consciousness 
against the war, especially on the part of women who are 
losing their sons and husbands, as seen in the statement 
issued by 18 women’s groups in both countries Jan. 28, 
in which they advise people not to fall into the trap of 
war. " Let’s stop the spread of violence,” they said. 
‘‘Let’s not fall for the dirty game of fratricidal war. ” 

In Huaquillas, a town on the border, thousands of Ec- 
uadorans and Peruvians got together in a demonstration 
organized by the Catholic Church and human rights 
groups. In a fraternal embrace, they met together with 
tears and with white flags instead of national flags. 

Brother Ecuadoran workers and soldiers: Don’t we 
have more in common with Peruvian workers and sol- 
diers than with Ecuadoran politicians and capitalists? 

United in one embrace, 
A Citizen of the World 


Your articles on what's going on in 
different parts of the world updates us on 
the latest happenings as far as political 
issues are concerned. Your analysis on 
philosophical views is an important tool to 
awaken the consciousness of people about 
the present situation of countries the world 
over. Thank you and more power 
for the New Year, f I 

GABRIELA, A national alliance of women's 
organizations, MANILA, PHILIPPINES 
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Students dis racist academics 


j Youth 


Abject Generation? 

I found it hard, it was hard to find, oh well, whatever, nevermind. —Kurt Cobain 


by Maya Jhansi 

When Kurt Cobain, the lead singer and songwriter for 
the grunge band, Nirvana, killed himself last April, the 
bourgeois media proclaimed him the symbol of a genera- 
tion. One writer called his suicide “a confirmation of the 
actual existence of (the) spreading nihilism and despair 
of the twentyish” (Washington Post, April 27, 1994). For 
one brief moment, Kurt Cobain’s death brought the real- 
ity of youth despair into mainstream discourse. 

Cultural critics and intellectuals have a name for this 
despairing attitude: abjection. The dictionary defines ab- 
ject as “1. miserable, wretched.. .lacking self-respect; de- 
graded.” This certainly describes a pervasive attitude in 
our culture: from grunge to TV talkshows. 

While mainstream society dismisses youth despair as 
“slacker whining,” theorists are calling it subversive. In- 
deed, many rebellious cultural movements have used the 
abject to “shock the bourgeoisie.” By embracing an ab- 
ject lifestyle, youth from the beat generation of the 
1950’s to the 1970’s punk movement have challenged 
the oppressive propriety of middle-class society. 

Today, however, abjection has a more specific func- 
tion. According to a recent article by the cultural theo- 
rist, Martin Jay, abjection is becoming “a cultural cate- 
gory of uncommon power” today because it seeks to fill 
the void left by the “death of the subject.” 1 

This concept of abjection was introduced into contem- 
porary theory by the French feminist philosopher, Julia 
Kristeva, with the publication of her book, The Powers 
of Horror: An Essay on Abjection (trans. into English 
1980). According to Kristeva, abjection is generated by 
our horror at bodily matter, filth and pollution. It cre- 
ates the boundary between the socially acceptable Sub- 
ject and the marginal and rejected outside. 

At the same time, however, she claims that abjection 
has a subversive potential. Whereas, bourgeois society 
sees abjection as negative, for Kristeva, reveling in the 
abject becomes the means of subverting social order, of 
resisting the totalizing control of bourgeois society. The 
more abject the better— “the utmost of abjection” is the 
corpse whose presence embodies the threat of death to 
life, of the outside and marginal to society. We can see 
here that Kristeva is at least following out the logic of 
the “death of the subject.” 

The question is: where does it get you? can abjection 
bring about a transformation of (living) reality? Abjec- 
tion is, after all, essentially contemplative and self-in- 
dulgent. And, while abjection certainly can and does 
challenge the social order, it is subversion without con- 
tent and disruption without objective direction. Indeed, 
Kristeva’s aestheticization of death glorifies human self- 
destruction. For Walter Benjamin, this is a characteris- 
tic of fascism. In this era of counter-revolution arising 
from within the revolution, in the face of fascism, no- 
tions of abjection dismiss what we need most: a guaran- 
tee of revolutionary direction and content. 

What probably gives abjection so much currency today 
is that many of these theorists are unable to discern the 
Subject that can transcend alienation— which doesn’t 
mean that the Subject is not there. After all, while abjec- 
tion is certainly a real and objective pull on the . minds of 
youth, tremendous revolts have erupted in the 90s, for 
example, against racism at Rutgers, against Proposition 
187, etc. This suggests that idealism is not some “retro” 
concept that died with the 60s. The theory of abjection 
cannot conceptualize the humanism that is the inner 
logic of these revolts. 

Ideologues of the 1950s had likewise declared “the end 
of ideology, the exhaustion of political ideas in the 
1950s.” The youth were dismissed as the “beat genera- 
tion.” These theorists could not see the subjectivity of 
the youth who were catalyst in the Civil Rights Move- 
ment and the Hungarian Revolution. As it turns out, the 
“beat generation” were a whole new generation of revo- 

Anti-youth vigilantism 

The “community” has taken matters into its own 
hands with the recent Sun Valley, California, shootings 
of Latino youth Cesar Rene Arce and David Hillo. 

The two youth are alleged to have been “tagging” a 
freeway underpass when the gunman, William A. Mas- 
ters II, who is said to have been on a late night stroll, ap- 
proached to take down their car license plate number. 
The youth are said to have threatened Masters with a 
screwdriver, the latter having claimed the situation’s es- 
:alation from vandalism to armed robbery. Arce was 
slain, shot in the back, the coroner reported, and Hillo, 
shot in the buttocks. The District Attorney, concluding 
Masters had acted in self-defense, brought no charges 
igainst him except for gun permit violation. Hillo was 
barged for vandalism. If charged for armed robbery, in- 
erestingly, Hillo would be implicated in his friend’s 
leath. 

Some days later, outside the Los Angeles Criminal 
fourts Building, a rally formed to protest the D.A. deci- 
ion. One of the youth making up the majority of 60-70 
rotestors expressed, “They are signing our death war- 
ants.” Others forecasted an open season for vigilantism. 

However, this appeal for justice has been painted over 
y the other aspect of the shooting event. On local radio 
nd in local newspapers, quite a few people have de- 
mded and supported Masters. Others have praised his 
eroism. Having been invited to one radio station KFI, 
lasters called the youth “Mexican skinheads,” saying 
xat they had been raised by bad mothers. 

—Steven J. and Joseph S. 


lutionaries, proving that it was the theorists that were 
exhausted— not ideas for liberation. 

What this historic example suggests is that one’s phil- 
osophic comprehension of reality has a lot to do with see- 
ing the Subjects of history. To hear the logic of freedom 
in the voices of youth and other subjects of revolution re- 
quires being grounded in a philosophic-historic compre- 
hension of what freedom means. What we need today is 
not a “theory of abjection” but a new Humanism that 
can hear the aspirations of youth and provide a pathway 
for the transcendence of this alienating reality. This is 
something we should ponder before we plan a funeral for 
the Subject. 


1, Martin Jay, “Abjection Overruled.” Salmagundi 103, Summer, 1994. 



Jacqueline Williams sparks sit-in of Black stu- 
dents at Rutgers to protest racist university 
president, Francis Lawrence. 


LOS ANGELES— On Feb. 16-18, a group of six 
students and three community activists held a three-day 
hunger strike protesting the injustices here and all over 
the world. Four Winds, a student group that came about 
as a result of the passage of Proposition 187 in Novem- 
ber 1994 in California, organized the hunger strike in 
view of the recent events in Chiapas and the need to re- 
vitalize the waning movement against Prop. 187. 

One of the hunger strike participants, Cecilia Rodri- 
guez, president of the National Commission for Democ- 
racy in Mexico, a U.S. representative of the Zapatistas, 
said, “The situation in Mexico is acute. ..This society 
[U.S.] only wants work, no education, no health care.” 
Other participants expressed: “I would like to create 
awareness of other cultures.. .to fight together” (Mark 
Garcia, high school student); and “I feel I am represent- 
ing the youth in Fresno. ..There is a state of 
siege. ..Society does not want to see [the youth]. They 
cannot cruise the streets, hang around, go dancing with- 
out police confrontation or SWAT action” (Juan 
Carabajal, community activist and Brown Berets com- 
mander, Fresno). 

Simultaneous with the last day of the hunger strike, a 
march to demonstrate the enduring struggle against 
Prop. 187 was organized by various Left groups, commu- 
nity activists, and students. Despite the diverse make-up 
of the marchers, compared to more than 70,000 people of 
La Gran Marcha, this passage through downtown Los 
Angeles was composed of about 300. People chanted “as- 
sassin government that kills peasants,” “down with im- 
perialism, down with the war against the poor, down 
with capitalism,” and “unity is strength.” 

The marchers gathered at la placita Olvera Street. 
One of the speakers, Olga Miranda, Belmont High 
School student, proposed to continue the struggle by or- 
ganizing yet another protest at the border. 

Cecilia Rodriguez is still on an indefinite hunger strike 
until the Mexican government complies with at least one 
of the requests of the Zapatistas, the withdrawal of the 
troops from Chiapas. 

—Mary H. 

OAKLAND, CAL.— Half an hour into 10 a.m. 
classes, students suddenly stood up and walked out. At 
first it was only two or three people, but within five min- 
utes, over 300 students at Laney Junior College had 
walked out of class to protest the implementation of 
Proposition 187. 

Students from the other Peralta Community colleges, 
including huge contingents from Merritt College and 
College of Alameda, marched to Laney and gathered in 
front of the student center. 

Joseph Smith, Laney student body president, gave a 
moving speech on the necessity of Black and other mi- 
nority students to contribute to the fight against 187. 
“Peralta students are living in fear,” said Smith, “and it 
is our obligation to defend the rights of everyone who 
lives in fear.” 

After the rally, students marched to the Oakland Fed- 
eral Building where they had another rally, after being 


The right wing is attempting to abolish affirmative ac- 
tion in California, using a multi-pronged pitchfork in- 
cluding a legislative measure, a ballot proposal, and the 
full support of Governor Pete Wilson. One of the authors 
of the ballot proposal, Glynn Custred, was the key speak- 
er at a forum Feb. 17, on the campus where he teaches, 
California State University at Hayward. The forum was 
attended by over 300 people, most of them students, and 
most of them people of color. The audience sentiment 
rode against Custred, but the passionate voices of stu- 
dent anger were constantly being controlled by their “el- 
ders”— moderators who were more conscious of the pres- 
ence of the national media than of the students’ urgent 
concerns. 

The right wingers, including a local Black business- 
man, Errol Smith, consistently tried to claim the x-heto- 
ric of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., as their own, saying 
that the “dream” of a color-blind society had been re- 
placed by a package of “racial bean counting.” But stu- 
dents vigorously contested this pompous thievery of the 
freedom struggle. One eloquent student speaker, Jesse, a 
young Chicano student, stated that Dr. King’s dream 
was not a package that arrived in the mail, but rather 
that it was “something you have to work for.” 

A Black graduate student, Marc Lopes, told of racist 
graffiti he found in the main library, its language clearly 
reflecting the atmosphere spawned by Custred. But 
when he challenged Custred, asking if he was qualified 
to teach at a multicultural institution, the moderator 
would not allow the question. Like all of the speakers in 
favor of affirmative action, Lopes noted the current 
deepening economic crisis, and the scapegoating of the 
poor and people of color. Not surprisingly, Custred re- 
peated various canards, while ignoring the objective sta- 
tistics concerning income, health, and education status 
between races. 

The presence of the national media, and their pack- 
aging of this event for mass consumption, shows the 
chilling extent to which the right wing manipulates the 
national agenda and establishes falsehoods as truths. 

The electoral success of California’s Proposition 187 
cast its long shadow of exclusion over this forum. But 
the illumination from the fire in the eyes and voices of 
the students, as they saw and named the connections be- 
tween racism, education, and economic exploitation, pro- 
vided a liberatory alternative: 

—Jennifer 


joined by numerous high school students who had also 
walked out. 

The demonstration was organized by the Association 
of Students at Laney College and the Black Student 
Union. —Lynn Hailey 

JOLIET, ILL. —As a member of the Marxist-Hu- 
manist Society at Lewis University in Romeoville, 111. 
taking a stand against Proposition 187 is very important 
to me. Proposition 187 is not only an insult directed at 
Hispanics, it is an insult to all of humanity. If Proposi- 
tion 187 is sustained, what will it say about our country? 
We will be turning our backs on the very same people 
who helped to build this country. 

Recently the Marxist-Humanist Society, aisng with 
several other student organizations, organized a protest 
inarch and rally at Lewis against Proposition 187. About 
50 people from the university and the community partic- 
ipated in the march and rally to express their a«ger at a 
referendum that can be summed up in one word: 
SCAPEGOATING. 

Tom Garlitz, who came to speak at the rally from the 
Peace and Justice Committee of the Joliet Diocese, stat- 
ed that Proposition 187 would stigmatize and paratize il- 
legal immigrants unjustly. He stated that women and 
children would be affected the most with the denial of 
health care. 

Dr. George Miller, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
recited his rendition of the famous sonnet by Emma Laz- 
arus which is inscribed on the pedestal of the Statue of 
Liberty. He said, “Give me your tired, your poor— so I 
can exploit them more and more.” Frank Lubarski, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, said that an unjust law is not a law, 
and Proposition 187 is an unjust law. Many other stu- 
dents and professors spoke at the rally. Many of the 
speakers expressed dismay at a government that is blam- 
ing the economic problems of an entire country on one 
group of people. 

Dr. Marilyn Nissim-Sabat, faculty moderator of the 
Marxist-Humanist Society and Chairperson of the Phi- 
losophy Department, stated that the rally and march 
was not an end, but a beginning! She stated that the 
Marxist-Humanist Society will be organizing a boycott 
against the companies that were major contributors to 
the funding of Proposition 187. She expressed her hope 
that the march and rally would open up the hearts and 
minds of the entire student body. 

A Hispanic student was overwhelmed at the support 
the Hispanic community was receiving, because most of 
the people who spoke were not Hispanic. She was 
shocked, because she never realized how much support 
she would receive from people of other nationalities. 

Ken Haines, a member of the Marxist-Humanist Soci- 
ety, spoke of his hope of someday being a philosophy pro- 
fessor. He angrily stated that with Proposition 187, he 
would not be able to teach, instead he would have to be a 
“watch dog.” Haines also stated that it should not be a 
question of whether someone is a legal immigrant or an 
illegal immigrant; we are all human beings. 

—Jenny Linden 


Youth in revolt Against Prop. 187 
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Our Life and Times | Auschwitz, Hiroshima’s histories rewritten 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The craven decision by the Smithsonian Institution to 
censor its long-planned exhibition around the Hiroshima 
bomb after protests by war veterans’ organizations has 
meant an exhibit which glorifies the U.S. Air Force but 
does not even mention the victims of August 1945: 
140,000 at Hiroshima and 75,000 a few days later at 
Nagasaki, virtually all of them Japanese civilians. 

A few days before the Smithsonian caved in, on Jan. 
25-26, ceremonies in Poland to commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of the liberation of the Auschwitz-Birkenau 
death camp— where 1.5 million people were murdered, 
90% of them Jews— were marred by the Polish govern- 
ment’s efforts to placate Polish nationalism and anti- 


Semitism by playing down any mention that the victims 
were mainly Jews. 

It seems incredible that 50 years after World War II, 
bourgeois democracies in Poland and the U.S. are in- 
capable of publicly and openly acknowledging the victims 
at Hiroshima and Auschwitz. Surely this is not unrelat- 
ed to the refusal of the Western “democracies” to recog- 
nize and act upon the new type of genocide occurring to- 
day in Bosnia and Rwanda. 

The American government's capitulation over Hiroshi- 
ma was blatant and obvious to all. The American Legion 
and other similar groups trotted out once again their 
propagandist claims of huge U.S. casualties were Japan 
to have been invaded instead of bombed with nuclear 


Fascist bombings murder Romani in Austria 


In the most violent racist incident since the Nazi peri- 
od, four Romani (gypsy) men were blown apart in a 
bomb attack on Feb. 5 in the small mountain town of 
Oberwart, Austria. The four were killed when one of 
them attempted to take down a booby-trapped poster at- 
tached to a pipe and which read: “Gypsies go back to In- 
dia.” Some of the old Nazi officials who created a con- 
centration camp for them are still living in the area. 

Two days later, another bomb seriously injured a 
worker in a nearby town populated mainly by members 
of the Croat minority. An underground fascist group 
claimed responsibility, and stated that Croats should “go 
back to Dalmatia.” No arrests have been made in these 
attacks or in a spate of similar ones in 1993 which in- 

Conflicts in South Africa 

Several recent conflicts show the unfinished character 
of the changes introduced since Nelson Mandela’s Afri- 
can National Congress (ANC) came to power in the April 
1994 elections. The police force, still led by racist white 
officers, experienced a near uprising by Black officers re- 
cently after a Black officer was shot dead by a white one 
during a protest against racism in the police force. One 
Black officer stated: “If they treat Black police this way, 
how do you think they treat the Black citizens?” (New 
York Times, Feb. 4, 1995). 

Conflict also continues in KwaZulu-Natal, where the 
reactionary Inkatha Party still holds power after stealing 
the 1994 elections. In January alone, 111 people were 
killed in the province, mainly in Inkatha attacks. Espe- 
cially in rural areas, Inkatha-linked tribal chiefs are try- 
ing to block elections planned for October which would 
replace them by democratically elected councils. 

In one corner of rural Natal, “Chief’ Boy Mzimela 
lords it over 100,000 people who have to literally crawl 
on their knees when approaching him. Mzimela attained 
his position by having six of his half-brothers killed, and 
forces his “subjects" to pay hefty fees in order to have 
weddings, to go to school, or to obtain access to grazing 
land. His brother and cohort Obed Mzimela, when told 
that the ANC promises improvements such as running 
water, replied: “But why do we need running water? We 
have strong wives to carry water from the river” (Chica- 
go Tribune Feb. 13, 1995). 


jured immigrant activists and political leaders. Left and 
immigrant groups are accusing the police of being “blind 
in the right eye.” 

Several thousand people gathered in Oberwart on Feb. 
11-12 to express their solidarity with the victims. That 
rally was without incident, but in Vienna, skinheads at- 
tacked a candlelight anti-racist vigil being held outside a 



Memorial service in for victims of racist bombing, 
church. 

Austrian neo-fascists operate at two levels. At the il- 
legal, underground level they engage in terrorist attacks 
and street brawls. At the legal level, Jorg Haider’s so- 
called Freedom Party, a racist, anti-immigrant grouping 
filled with and financed by plenty of old Nazis, won 23% 
of the vote in national elections held last October. Haider 
has growing popular support, especially now that he has 
learned to avoid statements such as the one he made a 
few years ago praising the Nazis for supposedly getting 
rid of unemployment. 

Today Haider centers his attacks on immigrants, on 
government waste and corruption, and has called for a 
“citizens movement” against the more established par- 
ties, the Conservatives and the Social Democrats. 


io We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S.. or its state property form, as in Rus- 
sia or China. We stand for the development of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
raanism. 

News & Letters was fou nded in 1955. the year of 
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ntgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tivities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
below could be heard unseparated from the 
lation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
ized ourselves into a committee form of organ- 
rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Rtya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist- 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Colleetion-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya ’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
seives and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in Hie Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative Society, we participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 


weapons in 1945. Their so-called estimates of 500,000 or 
even one million U.S. casualties supposedly prove that 
therefore “lives were saved.” This would be ridiculous 
were it not so sinister. 

The two bombs at Hiroshima and Nagasaki killed over 
225,000 human beings, only 75,000 fewer than the U.S. 
battle deaths for the entire war! The incineration of 
these 225,000 people certainly did not “save lives.” Ac- 
cording to leftist historian Gar Alperovitz, author of 
Atomic Diplomacy and of a second, forthcoming book on 
the decision to bomb, the use of the bomb against civil- 
ians was “not only unnecessary, but known to be unnec- 
essary” to defeat Japan (New York Times, Jan. 31, 
1995). 

Instead, Hiroshima was the opening shot in the com- 
ing Cold War with Russia, a gesture to the world by the 
U.S. government that it had a terrible weapon no one 
else had and that it was willing to use it. The result was 
the threat of nuclear holocaust that we all still live un- 
der. 

The ceremonies to commemorate the liberation of 
Auschwitz got off to a rocky start when an initial speak- 
ers’ list had Polish President Lech Walesa appearing 
twice and World Jewish Congress President Edgar 
Bronfman not at all. In addition, no serious effort had 
been made to invite Auschwitz survivors from around 
the world to attend. Only since the fall of Communism 
does the official plaque outside Auschwitz even mention 
that the victims were mainly Jews. Even today, an opin- 
ion survey found that only 8% of Poles believe that 
Auschwitz victims were mainly Jewish, while the major- 
ity think non-Jewish Poles were victimized in equal pro- 
portions as Jews. It was these attitudes that Walesa 
was catering to. 

In his Jan. 25 speech on Auschwitz in Cracow, Walesa 
capitulated to narrow nationalism and anti-Semitism by 
not even mentioning Jews. Jewish groups had by this 
time organized a separate ceremony. The Bosnian dele- 
gation walked out because Walesa allowed representa- 
tives of the genocidal regime in Belgrade to speak. 

The next day, at another speech, Walesa did make a 
brief reference to “the sufferings of nations, in particu- 
lar the Jewish community.” An equally bland declara- 
tion was issued by the assembled politicians from 14 
countries, a declaration which mentioned neither Bosnia 
nor Rwanda. In one speech, however, Maurice Goldstein 
of the International Auschwitz Committee did refer to 
“the ethnic cleansing which has happened not very far 
from us in Europe” (Le Monde, Jan. 29-30, 1995). 

Generally, Walesa has been let off the hook after his 
mention of Jewish victims. Even Elie Wiesel and Adam 
Michnik have defended his conduct, with Michnik stat- 
ing in the Feb. 10 Le Monde that we must “struggle 
against the stereotype that the Pole is by nature an anti- 
Semite.” It is certainly true, as Michnik also argued, 
that the world fails to recognize that hundreds of thou- 
sands of non-Jewish Poles were also murdered by the 
Nazis. But what about the needed fight against the per- 
sistent anti-Semitism and racism which does still exist in 
Poland and in Europe? 

Resistance to Russia : 
continues in Chechnya 

Russian human rights activist Sergei Kovalyev report 
ed on Feb. 21 that at least 24,000 civilians have beei 
killed since Yeltsin began his invasion of Chechnya oi 
Dec. 11. A million of Chechnya’s 1.7 million people hav 
become refugees. The Russian army finally was able t 
take most of the capital, Grozny, in February, afte 
fierce resistance and unwillingness by many Russia 
units to fight for Yeltsin. Fighting still continues in part 
of Grozny and in many other areas. 

Once they controlled most of Grozny, Russian seert 
police and military unleashed a reign of terror on the rc 
maining civilian population. Many have been summari! 
executed, mass rapes of women have occurred, an 
thousands more have been bundled off for imprisol 
ment and torture at the huge Russian military camp ; 
Mozdok. 

Despite Yeltsin's massive use of force and the rest 
tant horrific bloodletting, Chechen resistance continui 
unabated. A long war seems on the horizon as fighte: 
move into the hills. Not a single high-ranking Cheche 
leader has been captured, and all signs suggest that o 
position to Russia is now nearly unanimous amor 
Chechnya’s people. Their threats to take the war to Mo 
cow with underground attacks on police and milita 
have not yet been carried out, but this has not stoppi 
Yeltsin’s police from rounding up and harassing all dar 
skinned civilians they find on the streets of Moscow. 

The people of Russia also continue to resist the wt 
Solders’ mothers have visited Chechnya to look for the 
sons and to protest the war, often making links of so 
darity with Chechen civilians. Russian military uni 
continue to balk at going to Chechnya, or at fighti 
once they get there, while youths are evading the dri 
in increasing numbers. 

Besides the military-police nexus, Yeltsin’s chief su 
port is coming from the fascist party of Vladin 
Zhirinovsky. When Kovalyev attended a meeting of t 
Council of Europe in Strasbourg in order to speak o 
against the invasion, Zhirinovsky had to be thrown o 
of the room by the chairwoman after he brutally inti 
rupted Kovalyev with the shout: “You belong in a cc 
centration camp!” (Le Monde, Feb. 1, 1995). 
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General 
strike is in 
King legacy 



by John Marcotte 

“All labor has dignity. It is a crime for people to live in 
this rich nation and receive starvation wages.” Martin 
Luther King spoke those words in 1968, addressing the 
striking Memphis sanitation workers. I saw this in the 
movie At The River I Stand, and those words brought 
back to me a different world than today, when meanness 
and poverty now seem to be taken for granted. 

The ground of the debate has shifted so much since 
then. We’ve elected politicians who promise to kick out 
the immigrants who pick our food, deny schooling to 
their children, and take food out of the mouths of hun- 
gry children. We’re told the richest country in the world 
is broke. The federal government is broke, the states are 
broke, the cities are broke. But they always seem to find 
the billions when it’s a question of some foreign opera- 
tion to make the president look good when he’s having 
trouble at home. They find $50 billion on one week’s no- 
tice when it’s a matter of bailing out some big U.S. in- 
vestors in Mexico. 

This reminds me of the boss at contract time. Don’t 
you know the boss is always broke at contract time, no 
matter how good a year the business had? The boss just 
doesn’t want to give a penny back to us, just like the 
government doesn’t want to spend a penny anymore to 
put milk in a baby’s mouth. 

Let them at least be honest and state it openly: we 
don’t care if you poor are sick and die. We don’t need 
you. You built this mighty country, your ancestors made 
us rich with their sweat and blood, planted the cotton, 
built the steel mills and the cities. Now we’ve got auto- 
mated production: we don’t need you, go away and die. 


(Continued on page 3) 



Rethinking 
high-tech & 

Frantz Fanon 

by Lou Turner 

The challenge from the new retrogressive reality is be- 
ginning to generate new radical thinking on two of the 
fundamental issues that are at the cutting edge of many 
iof today’s debates, namely, high technology and the “cri- 
sis of the subject.” Two conferences I participated in re- 
cently revealed that the distance between these two sub- 
jects is more apparent than real, though the only basis 
for showing how intimately they are related is provided 
by dialectical philosophy. 

The “Midwest Conference on Technology, Employ- 
ment and Community” was held March 2-4 at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Chicago, and a two-day symposium 
In honor of the Black revolutionary thinker Frantz 
Fanon entitled “Fanon Today: Rereadings, Confronta- 
tions, Engagements” was held March 23-24 at Purdue 
University. The main organizers of the high-tech confer- 
snee were Abdul Alkalimat and Doug Gills, while Lewis 
[Jordon was the principal organizer of the Fanon sympo- 
sium. 

To be sure, more questions were raised than answered 
»t the two gatherings, but there was a sense that Black 
eft intellectuals are beginning to rethink Black reality. 
Jetting behind the phenomenal forms in which today’s 
irises in the Black community appear requires more 
;han the temporizing discourses of such careerist “public 
ntellectuals" as Cornel West, Henry Louis Gates, and 
>ell hooks. But while it is significant that the partici- 
lants at the high-tech and Fanon conferences are also 
ictively engaged in practical political issues, in the end, 
hat neither distinguishes them from the likes of West, 
Slates and hooks, nor is it what the present historic mo- 
nent requires of us. 

; As one Latino trade unionist in the steel industry said 
it a panel discussion at the high-tech conference, we 
teed an analysis of the situation we’re in and a vision of 
irhere we need to go to change it. A similar view was ex- 
pressed by two African intellectuals at the Fanon sympo- 
ium. Indeed, while there were numerous references to 
elating the revolutionary thought of Frantz Fanon to 
he raw contradictions of Black life in the U.S., there 
tas never any sustained engagement with the concrete 
roblems of the Black social crises, whether that be the 
(Continued on page 8) 



Congress unleashes ‘free market’ 
to devour environment 



Stripping the earth and fouling the air— sustainable capitalism? No thanks! 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

The Great Lakes reeking with rotting fish and a river 
aflame. The last old-growth trees falling to saw blades. 
Wilderness preserves transformed into mines and oil 
wells. Replays of the 1952 London smog that killed 
4,000 people in three weeks. Toxic zones growing in ev- 
ery city, mostly near African-American or Latino neigh- 
borhoods. Factory and farm workers unknowingly ex- 
posed to new chemicals untested for safety. Is this a 
nightmare of the past or the vision of our environmental 
future inscribed in the fine print of House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich’s “Contract with America”? 

Under the banner of “revolution,” Congress is press- 
ing an agenda that aims to alter all aspects of life, rolling 
back achievements of popular social movements going 
back over 100 years. Enveloping all is the ideological 
crusade which spews vicious lies and numbing 
Newtspeak to glorify the free market and blame social 
ills on the masses. 

If successful, the Republican initiative to restructure 
the state and, with it, society would reduce taxes on cap- 
italists, slash regulation and social programs and shift 
resources even more toward the military and prisons. It 
would realign the court system toward criminal cases 
(excluding corporate crimes) and reduce access to civil 
suits, except for capitalists fighting regulation. 


Opposition to this reactionary onslaught is coming to- 
gether from many sectors. It is vital at this moment to 
help build the opposition and at the same time to lay the 
conceptual ground to keep it free of the free market 
ideological trap. 

ALL-OUT ATTACK ON REGULATION 

An integral part of the drive to restructure the state is 
the all-out attack on environmental regulations. The 
word “environment” does not occur in the “Contract” 
because the pollsters know that most people want envi- 
ronmental regulations strengthened, not gutted. The 
only mandate to cut regulations comes from the capital- 
ists who bankroll the politicians. Capitalism in economic 
crisis is prepared to sacrifice every bit of protection of 
human health and the environment to capital’s insatia- 
ble hunger to grow. The inhuman program of Gingrich’s 
Congress is all-encompassing: 

• The “Personal Responsibility Act” aims to demonize 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Turkey invades Iraqi Kurdistan as West looks on 


London — The Turkish army took its position on the 
Iraqi 4 border very early on this year. Kurds were expect- 
ing that something like Turkey’s invasion of Iraqi Kurdi- 
stan, March 20 was going to happen. Everybody could 
see the tanks sitting on the border. The main two parties 
in conflict in northern Iraqi areas— KDP and 
PUK— deny that they had prior warning of a Turkish at- 
tack. They say they had no word that Turkey was actual- 
ly going to come in when they did [and have condemned 
it]. 

The town of Zakho is about 10 minutes from the bor- 
der with Turkey. It is a large town of 50-60 thousand 
people. The Turkish army is now going house by house 
and making searches from Zakho all the way up to the 
mountain areas where there are camps from the influx 
of refugees from the Turkish side of the border a year 
ago. They are arresting anybody who they feel is suspi- 
cious, Iraqi Kurds and Turkish Kurds. 

Turkey has effectively crushed the democratic voice of 
the Kurds within Turkey. It has imprisoned Kurdish 
parliamentarians and given them very long prison sen- 
tences. The ordinary people can no longer say anything. 
They are not allowed to even leave their areas. There is a 
kind of curfew imposed upon the existing villages that 
haven’t actually been destroyed. Those who have crossed 
to the other side of the border from Turkey are being 
hounded and forced to go back into Turkey, many of 
them as prisoners. 

Every Kurdish New Year [Nowruz, March 21] there 
has been a clash between the Kurdish Liberation Move- 
ment and the Turkish armed forces. This year, in a ploy 
to de-Kurdify Nowruz, the government declared it a 
Turkish holiday. Instead of saying this is a Kurdish na- 
tional holiday which we respect, they are trying to turn 
it into something Turkish again and take it away from 
the Kurds. Also there have been so many soldiers in the 
Kurdish region, nobody has been out to celebrate with 
any enthusiasm. 

The [Islamic fundamentalist] demonstrations we have 
seen in the western part of Turkey are a symptom of the 
level of political frustration that is being reached in Tur- 
key. Because there are very few people able to survive in 


the Kurdish areas anymore, there has been a huge influx 
to the western cities. These are the people who have 
been protesting. The assassinations of Kurdish business- 
men, journalists, cafe owners have gotten out of control 
in the west as much as in the eastern part of the coun- 
try. 

There is nowhere near enough support work being 
done. The only reports with any tone of support at all 
have been from Amnesty International expressing con- 
cern about the welfare of ordinary Kurds on both sides 
of the border. Similarly the UNHCR [United Nations 
High Commissioner on Refugees] has issued some strong 
reports concerning what the journalists from the ground 
are saying— about Turkish soldiers arbitrarily arresting 
refugees and ordinary Kurds. Some people have disap- 
peared already. We don’t know what has happened to 
them. 

Meanwhile the Western governments are being very 
slow to respond in any way that is having any effect on 
actually stopping Turkey from carrying on with its in- 
tended slaughter of a handful of guerrillas. There is no 
justification for the force of 35,000 troops, helicopters, 
and jets bombarding the Kurds. It is a lot against an es- 
timated two or three thousand guerrillas. Instead they 
are going through civilian areas. They don’t know how 
to distinguish one Kurd from another. They are wearing 
the same clothes. They all speak Kurdish. 

The Kurds should have a voice in this situation. Yet 
the media are only talking to the Turkish authorities 
and to the heads of the Western countries, who are quite 
keen to forge the new cast in steel. The Kurds are the 
victims here— Iraqi Kurds, Turkish Kurds, whichever 
side they are on. Nobody seems to be asking them why 
this is happening and why again they are the victims of a 
very powerful government. 

—Sheri Laizer 

Sheri Laizer is the author of Into Kurdistan: Frontiers 
under Fire (Zed Books, 1991) and a forthcoming book on 
developments since the Gulf War. She was interviewed 
on March 23 for N&L by Cyrus Noveen. 
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Republican plan brutalizes young women 


by Terry Moon 

It’s amazing how just the one phrase, “innocent chil- 
dren," reveals the hateful prejudice and criminal igno- 
rance embodied by the unprecedented vicious attacks on 
poor women unleashed by the Republican election con- 
quest. As they gut foster care and adoptive services for 
the poorest children in the U.S., the Republicans’ lying 
claim that gutting welfare will not hurt “innocent chil- 
dren,” reveals who else they aim to hurt— those they be- 
lieve are not innocent— poor worn o” ' c they are 

teenagers or Black, so much the guiL.cj . 

( Woman as Reason 


The Republicans’ frantic rush to push through their 
disgustingly named “Personal Responsibility Act” to 
criminalize young single women for daring to have ba- 
bies reveals an all-consuming desire to impose their 
right-wing ideology on all others, and to force poor wom- 
en to give up their children, lose their homes and starve. 

Their latest twisted idea is an “illegitimacy ratio,” 
which would reward states that reduce the proportion of 
abortions plus out-of-wedlock births compared to all 
births. Forced by anti-abortion fanatics and the Catholic 
hierarchy to concede that their punitive welfare plan 
would cause poor and teenaged women to have abor- 
tions— not covered under Medicaid— they hatched this 
misogynist “illegitimacy ratio,” to encourage states to 
make abortions even more inaccessible. 

When one looks at the reality of poor women’s lives, 
the inhuman nature of this legislation is striking. While 
the Republicans care not one whit about these realities, 
others are looking closely at the abuse a shocking num- 
ber of young women face. They are pointing out that too 
often, young women’s experience with sex, as with wel- 
fare, has nothing to do with either their desire or choice. 

• A study of 12 welfare work programs revealed that 
over half the women experienced physical or mental 
abuse by boyfriends or husbands. At one training center, 
58% of the women were in abusive relationships and a 
further 26% had been beaten in the past. Mounting evi- 
dence shows that abusive men sabotage women’s efforts 
to find work and get off welfare. 

• Two thirds of women interviewed in a 1992 study, 
who became pregnant as teenagers, had been sexually 
abused, almost always by fathers or relatives. Further, 
60% of women who had sex before they were 15 were 
“coerced,” often by a man six or more years older. 

• A U.S. Justice Department study shows just what “co- 
erced” means: 51% of rapes in 1992 in the U.S. hap- 
pened to women under 18; that number jumps to 61.6% 
when it includes rapes not reported to the police. A fan- 
tastic 29.3% of those rapes happened to girls younger 
than 11. The rapist is most likely her father or a relative. 

This reality reveals the overwhelming brutality of the 
Republicans’ plans. They would force teen moms to live 
at home, cut off additional money if a woman has anoth- 
er baby, cut off all benefits if the mother doesn’t name 
the baby’s father, deny all cash to single mothers under 

Singapore executes maid 
amidst Filipino outcry 

New York— Many Filipinos and others here and 
around the world protested, waited and watched in utter 
horror as the Singapore government on March 17 sent to 
death by hanging Flor Contemplacion— a Filipina who 
traveled abroad to work for pitiful maid’s wages in the 
home of a rich family that murdered a colleague of hers 
after their son died and then framed Contemplacion for 
her death. 

Demonstrations began just days before she was exe- 
cuted- and have intensified since, involving thousands 
throughout the Philippines and elsewhere. Though 
Filipina migrant workers in Hong Kong demonstrated, 
the Singapore government had warned the 75,000 work- 
ers from the Philippines not to take part in protest dem- 
onstrations or vigils. 

Ms. Contemplacion’s lawyers advised her to plead not 
guilty— not because she didn’t commit the crime, but on 
account of insanity. She spent four years in prison after 
being arrested in 1991. Her four children were allowed 
to travel to Singapore to see her for a final reunion just 
this month. Reports reaching Filipino activists here say 
that the Singapore government refused to allow Ms. 
Contemplacion to hold her children and hug them in 
their last meeting before her death. 

The 1991 U.S.-Iraq war briefly exposed the hellish 
conditions of Filipino migrant workers, especially wom- 
en, in the Persian Gulf area. At the time, Corazon Aqui- 
no and others pleaded that they intended to change the 
way Filipino workers were exploited overseas. Fidel Ra- 
mos, her successor, did no more than make a show of 
concern hours before Contemplation's execution. 

In response to the nearly insurrectionary mood in the 
country which surged March 26 when Ms. 
Contemplacion was buried in her hometown of San Pab- 
lo, Ramos recalled the Philippines Ambassador to Singa- 
pore, outlawed travel by Filipinos to Singapore to take 
jobs, and offered any workers from the Philippines now 
in Singapore free transport home on military jets. 

Before the spontaneous upsurge of protest and revul- 
sion, Ramos was still ignoring the situation, looking for- 
ward to receiving Singapore’s prime minister in mid- 
April. The Prime Minister was expected in the Philip- 
pines, given its apparent new-found political stability at 
the time the visit was arranged. —Victor Hart 


18, and have voted in the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to allow states to refuse Medicaid-funded abor- 
tions for victims of rape and incest. Yet the most “re- 
sponsible” thing a woman living in an abusive household 
might do is leave home, not name the baby’s father, or 
have an abortion. 

Although many young poor women are leading such 
difficult lives, it is important to single out their resilien- 
cy and that young women are “responsible:” teen con- 
traceptive use has risen and teen pregnancy rates fell 
19% between 1972 and 1990. 

The racist debate has also obscured that more than 
75% of Black single women work; 90% of 15- to 17-year- 
old Black women are childless as are 76% of those 18 and 
19; the number of out-of-wedlock births for Black wom- 
en has remained constant from 1970 to 1990. 

It is Republicans, drunk with power, not poor women, 
who need a “Personal Responsibility Act” as they toil to 
end any support society offers poor women and children. 
They are on the fast track to neo-fascism, where not only 
“innocent children” will be crushed, but so will all who 
don’t subscribe to their sexist, racist, homophobic, capi- 
talist ideology. And as they well know, those with power 
have no need to act responsibly— especially with the Left 
in such disarray. 

While the urgency is to create the widest possible coa- 
lition to stop the Republican juggernaut, it won’t be easy 
and it can’t be done by ignoring the class and race differ- 
ences in the women’s movement. Nor can we support 
Clinton— he opened the door to the Republican on- 
slaught against “welfare as we know it” in the first 
place. Working out what we are for, which is the abso- 
lute opposite of what the Republicans want, will create a 
unifying vision of the future and a meaningful and prin- 
cipled resistance to this new stage of retrogression. 

(See “Young women speak out,” page 11.) 

March 8 protests assail 

Chicago 

Chicago— On International Women’s Day, women 
here demonstrated against the Republican “Contract 
with America,” and signed onto a “Women’s Real Con- 
tract with America.” Our contract addressed inadequate 
housing, domestic violence and rape, under-funded 
health care, and racist, sexist and homophobic attacks. 

More than 100 women and men gathered at Federal 
Plaza at noon and more joined as the drums sounded 
and the march traversed the downtown area. Speakers 
included representatives from the Women’s Action Coali- 
tion, the National Organization for Women, the Ketzal 
Center, the Public Welfare Coalition and the Thousand 
Waves women’s self-awareness and defense organization. 
While some onlookers cheered, many women could not 
be convinced to take free carnations offered in com- 
memoration of the date. 

With women of many colors and interests represented, 
the event managed to disrupt traffic and raise a few spir- 
its. However, a call to the action and organizing most 
desperately needed in these times was not a prominent 
feature. Neither were links clearly made between local, 
national and international politics. I heard no connection 
to my Italian or Russian or Palestinian sisters also dem- 
onstrating. I was not to be educated about Illinois’ own 
contract, which was moving through the state General 
Assembly at a clip that would put Newt to shame. 

Illinois’ recently approved welfare reform, the most 
onerous of any state, was discussed, but pending legisla- 
tion that these hundreds of women could impact was not 
targetted. Now we are days away from laws that will fur- 
ther restrict access to abortion services for women under 
18 and women dependent on Medicaid. These proposals 
and others would decimate women’s rights to self-deter- 
mination on the most local level. 

While I was glad of our official recognition of a holiday 
born in women’s revolutionary struggle for basic human 
rights to safe working conditions and decent economic 
compensation, I was sorry not to leave with an action 
plan. I should have shouted myself that most important 
was the grassroots mobilization that will take govern- 
ment out of Newt Gingrich and Illinois state representa- 
tives Pate Phillip and Lee Daniel’s hands and deliver it 
back to the people who will bear the brunt of these laws. 

We are our only salvation. While the vote and the lob- 
bying phone call are not the answers, they are tools that 
should be included in our arsenals. Only if we all shout 
loudly enough in every way possible, can we hope to 
compete with the reactionary politics orchestrated by 
capitalist strongmen. —Feminist activist 

San Francisco 

San Francisco— On March 8, over 100 women and 
men gathered in pouring rain for International Women’s 
Day. Standing on the steps of the new State Building, 
women held a bright pink banner, “WOMEN HAVE A 
REASON TO RAGE.” And rage we did, against Newt 
Gingrich and the Contract on America, against Proposi- 
tion 187 and the “Three Strikes” law. 

After a march to the old State Building, women spoke 
from a variety of organizations. “Loving women is not 
part of the Republicans’ plan,” one said. She attacked 
Newt’s plan to punish women having babies “out of wed- 
lock,” which reflects on lesbians and women who do not 
live with men. 

A Filipina woman spoke about the system of mail-or- 
der brides. Recently one man shot and killed his wife in 
divorce court because “ ‘She just wasn’t the same once 


I E-MOSA rally in U.S. I 
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Los Angeles— On March 8, International Women’s 
Day, 12 women workers from the E-MOSA maquiladora 
in Tijuana, Mexico, owned by the National O-Ring com- 
pany, traveled here to rally outside the National O-Ring 
plant in Downey. 

Their rally was joined by the Comite de Costureras 
Unidas (CCU, Committee of Seamstresses United) and 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. The 
workers at the Downey plant were encouraged by the 
Mexican women workers to join but were quickly threat- 
ened by their boss, Mr. Shahib, when word got out about 
the rally. 

The 12 Mexican workers representing their co-work- 
ers at the Tijuana E-MOSA plant have filed suit in Cali- 
fornia court against Mr. Shahib, president of National 
O-Ring, for sexual harassment, non-payment of wages 
and infliction of emotional distress (see March N&L). 

The E-MOSA workers in Tijuana are very determined 
in this fight in spite of having been blacklisted as trou- 
blemakers by other maquiladoras. —Mary H. 

‘Contract on America’ 

she got to America’.. .This is because she began to get a 
mind of her own, and he didn’t like it!” j 

A speaker from a Latino gay and lesbian organization; 
called for a stronger sense of internationalism to fight; 
growing fascism in the world. One Latina from Women 
Against Rape denounced the attitude many college men 
have that they should be allowed to force a woman to 
have sex, “if she turns him on.” The Political Ecology 
Group speaker showed how the Republicans are trying 
to make us pay corporations to stop dumping toxics on 
people of color. And a worker from Fuerza Unida of San 
Antonio, Texas, spoke about their campaign against 
Levi-Stmuss (See page 3). 

The Lesbian Avengers performed a ritual where they 
“ate fire" to protest fires set against gays and lesbians in 
New York. They chanted, “The fires of hate will not con- 
sume us if we take it and make it our own.” 

—Julia Jones 

San Jose 

San Jose, Cal. — The Women’s Resource Center at 
San Jose State University shaped International Wom- 
en’s Day into an urgent discussion on issues fating wom- 
en at this year’s upcoming UN World Conference on 
Women in Beijing. The fact that the Chinese govern- 
ment is actively obstructing visa applications of women 
from Tibet and Taiwan, and of open lesbians and 
bisexuals worldwide, roused fears that this could not be 
an honest meeting of all the world’s women. However, 
keynote speaker Linda Burnham, director of the Womei 
of Color Resource Center in Oakland, underlined that he 
matter what retrogressive forces like the Vatican or the 
Chinese government desire, “it’s hard to hijack 30,00( 
women!” 

In a workshop on violence against women, Ruby, a La 
tina who had survived domestic abuse, spoke movingly 
of her life, infusing it with philosophic reflection. Rub' 
recognized that her dreams were crushed by abuse. He 
self-development started when she was able “to remem 
ber I was a human being, that I deserved better thai 
this, and I wanted my life back.” Her story became i 
touchstone for the large gathering of 125 people, mOstl 
students. But the full richness of Ruby’s thought wa 
not elaborated, because the need for the most basic in 
formaiion about domestic violence and rape crisis hel 
seemed more immediate to the panelists. 

In the workshop “We Are All Workers,” Helen Kip 
from Asian Immigrant Women Advocates told us of th 
beginning of AIWA 12 years ago as a “workplace litera 
cy” program organized by a hotel worker’s union fo 
Chinese and Korean women. The panel ended with Ev 
Royales from the Salinas office of United Farm Workeri 
Her talk made it very clear that when women fight fo 
their rights, whether it’s health care, or pesticide use, o 
low wages and dismal living and working conditions 
they are in fact fighting for all people. 

During a speak-out session, Jennifer’s comments o: 
taking back our heads and liberating philosophy fror 
university halls generated enthusiastic applause. Durin 
the discussion a young Asian activist called for a “Tak 
Back the Night” march later in the month', which mate 
rialized two weeks later, when a small but enthusiast! 
group took to the walkways of the campus. The coord 
nator of a local rape crisis center spoke of “freedom an 
safety as our birthright— they should be ours from th 
moment we enter the world as babies.” The student oi 
ganizer for the event related how feminist activism ha 
empowered her in the aftermath of three sexual at 
saints. —Jennifer and Urszul 


j 
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Human cost high for immigrant workers 


New York — It is hard enough to live in a foreign 
country where every day you are made to understand 
that you are not welcome for many reasons such as the 
color of your skin, your customs, your inability to com- 
municate, or your level of education. Add to the fact that 
you are considered the cause of the problems of this 
country and you will know how immigrants suffer emo- 
tionally. 

Even worse is the fact of being alone, separated from 
your loved ones— parents, brothers and sisters, spouse, 
children. Your life day after day is basically limited to 
working, with workdays not less than ten hours long (in 
restaurants up to 16 hours), six and seven days a week. 
This makes impossible any communication with your 
own people with whom you could make friends and 
share your problems. 

The fact of having left your family alone in a country 
so far away, exposed to every kind of danger, weighs 
constantly on your mind, which means that although 
you live here physically, you live mentally in your native 
land. 

Not only the immigrant but also his whole family de- 
pends on his salary. The immigrant pays a huge human 
cost in order to save a few dollars, in many cases paying 
with life itself or by losing his family. Many families 
have broken up under the pressures of time and dis- 
tance. The fact of being undocumented means the per- 
son cannot return to his country nor can he bring his 
family here, making this a situation without a remedy. 

The life I have described is brutal and inhuman. So 
why do immigrants keep coming to this country? The 
reason is purely economic, the desire for a better future, 
maybe for a home for your family, and to escape the pov- 
erty in which you live in your country. But the economic 
gain the immigrant obtains here in no way gives him a 
great fortune. Rather, it may afford him the means to 
the most elemental necessities, to which everyone, as a 
human being, has a right anywhere on earth— housing, 
clothing, food, education. 


If politicians are going to blame immigrants for the 
economic problems here, it is important to talk about the 
fact that economic problems in the countries the immi- 
grants come from are largely the responsibility of the de- 
veloped countries such as the U.S. The aggressive crea- 
tion of debt makes it impossible for them to control their 
internal economies and constantly devalues their money. 
To cite one example, in Ecuador not many years ago the 
sucre was 25 to the U.S. dollar; now it is around 2,200 to 
the dollar, which means the devaluation of its buying 
power at home. So the politicians are wrong to pose the 
problem by blaming one human group unilaterally, the 
immigrants. —Immigrant worker 


Sinai Kosher time grab 

Chicago— We don’t know what time we’re supposed 
to come to work from one day to the next at Sinai Ko- 
sher. The regular time used to be at 4 or 5 a.m. and 
sometimes they brought you in an hour early on Friday, 
just to finish up by the end of the day. Now you come in 
at 8 a.m. one morning, then 4 a.m. the next morning— or 
it could be 5, 6, or 7 a.m. 

They claim the kitchen, which makes the product, is 
not ready to send meat to all three packaging lines. So 
they don’t need to have packaging people come in and 
stand around for two or three hours. You never know 
when you’re going to leave either; they keep us late to 
finish the orders. 

Nobody likes it, but they’ve got you over a barrel. If 
you want a job and you have kids, you have to figure out 
how to put this problem aside and come to work. I have 
two kids and it’s always a problem getting someone to 
look after them. We live on the telephone, checking on 
our children. It messes up your rest, too. So you don’t 
have any life. You just let the plant stay in control. They 
won’t hire more people, which would take care of this 
problem. —Working mother 



(Continued from page 1) 

Let’s not be fooled by the demagogues and false popu- 
lists who try to do this in the name of the working peo- 
ple. Just because they steal 60 much taxes from my pay- 
check does not mean they are helping me when they 
starve the child on welfare. They are robbing both of us. 

Now the newest thing from these bankers turned pop- 
u'ists is the cry "gainst affirmative, action. .2" c r yir.£ 
“reverse discrimination! " they hope to get the votes of 
white workers. The supposedly broke bosses and their 
broke government want to get us fighting each other for 
crumbs off their table. They don’t give a damn about the 
White worker any more than about the Black. 

This movie about the 1968 strike by Black workers in 
Memphis made me think' about this too. There you had 
Walter Reuther, president of the UAW, which was a 
powerful union back then, supporting the strike. But he 
was supporting with words alone! I thought, here was a 
man with the power to shut down the auto shops, call 
his workers out to support the Black workers down 
South, and what did he do? Worse than just talk. 

In those very years he was using Ms power to break 
the wildcat strikes against racism in Ms own auto 
shops— all those years of wildcats against racism and 
speedup and inhuman working conditions, and it was 
the UAW leaders who would finger the wildcat leaders 
^so management could fire them. Yet there he was in the 
movie, talking like he supported the strikers in Mem- 
phis! Black and wMte auto workers streaming into 
MempMs, the factories shut down, could have trans- 
formed race and labor relations in this country, 
r But it was not Reuther, but King who, addressing 
[6000 strikers and their Black supporters, raised the idea 
M a, “general work stoppage.” The very next day he was 
[gunned down. And those who had the power to call such 
|a work stoppage never did, 

Today, we reap the results of this inaction of the labor 
headers. Today they want our support when (hey too are 
lunder attack, yvhen big business has decided they can do 
without them. But let’s not forget what they are guilty 
H)f,‘as we stru^fe today. 

I Blapk and white Mbor doujd have achieved a lot more 
plian a few. tok^n “affirmative action” jobs and a few 
Jwelfare programs in the ’60s, had the labor leaders not 
[stood in the way. Let us be clear about this today and 
[get our minds free of the fake populists and the fake la- 
{eaders. ‘ * , - / ‘ * : ‘ j ;; f : ' 
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Historic mines to close? 

Morgantown, W. Va. — Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany recently announced that it will either sell, lease or 
close its three remaining mines in this northern West 
Virginia region. 

Layoffs at the three mines— Arkwright, Humphrey 
and Osage— have already begun, and at a meeting with 
United Mine Workers (UMWA) President Richard 
Trumka, company officials stated that if they couldn’t 
sell or lease the mines, they would close Arkwright and 
Osage this summer, and Humphrey in 1997. 

This development reflects the continuing demise of 
Consol as a coal power in the U.S. Following World War 
II, Consol became the largest American commercial coal 
producer in the world and was among the first to intro- 
duce automation, the continuous miner, into the indus- 
try. 

Consol had played a leading role in coal developments 
during the 1949-50 miners’ general strike and in the 
1951 Consol strike that resulted in the first seniority 
clause to be negotiated in a national contract. In the 
1949-50 strike, the first against automation in the na- 
tion, Consol’s voice proved decisive in the negotiations. 
The 1951 strike, a wildcat walkout of all miners in 
Consol’s 13 northern West Virginia mines, forced then 
UMWA President John L. Lewis to negotiate a seniority 
agreement with Consol before the contract had expired, 
with that same seniority language included in the next 
national contract the following year. 

Prior to that time, Lewis had used seniority as a trade- 
off during contract negotiations, but automation result- 
ed in such massive layoffs that the rank and file de- 
manded, and got, that minimal job security. Even so, 
within 10 years, the economic devastation of automation 
slashed the number of union miners from 450,000 in 
1950 to some 120,000 in 1960. Today there are about 
half that number, some 60,000 union miners, who have 
virtually no national power, whereas before they could 
paralyze the nation economically with a general strike. 

—Andy Phillips 

Editor’s note: Andy Phillips is co-author, with Raya 
Dunayevskaya, of The Coal Miners ’ General Strike of 
1949-50 and The Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the , U.S. 
To order, see page 7. - ; < t ; - ■ 

Black leaders value 

* ^ | v ... ^ r i 

Memphis, Tenn.— The issue everyone here is talk- 
ing about is the closing of the Defense Depot. The feder- 
al government announced that they were going to close 
it last month and lay off about 1,200 workers, most of 
them Black. The Depot is out by the airport,, ^d if is one 
of the few places, lpft ip Memphid wji^re -there are a Jot; of 
Black workers making good wages and benefits. 

Most of these workers were Mred in the ; l960s and 
'70s, when the government changed its policies on hir- 
ing and promoting Blacks. Very few were hired in the 
’80s and ’90s, only part-time VA (Veterans Administra- 
tion] workers. The Defense Depot workers have a lot of 
seniority; many, have never worked anyplace else. 

When the announcement of the shutdown, came out, 
the first thing they said was the number of ppopje to be 
laid off, but right behind that they said bow much rev- 
enue would be lost to the Memphis economy and the im- 
pact on the Black community economically. All of a sud- 
den, every leading Black politician and minister jumped 


Bury Chinatown slavery 

New York— Protests continue at the Jing Fong res- 
taurant in New York’s Chinatown led by Silver Palace 
workers, members of a unique independent union, Local 
318 Restaurant Workers Unions, and Chinese Staff and 
Workers Association (CSWA), a workers center. 

At a large rally on March 12, Chinese workers from 
across trades, some Latino workers from other workers 
centers, Asian-American youth, and other activists came 
together to unveil a coffin, to put to rest slave labor con- 
ditions in Chinatown. While it may seem trite to many, 
the coffin is a powerful symbol to Chinese Americans 
and the protesters’ use of it has been harshly criticized 
by the mainstream press. 

Adding to that spirit were counter-protests launched 
by management to encourage patrons to break the boy- 
cott urged by the workers. As the leader of CSWA video 
project pointed out, “Last year (at Silver Palace) we were 
faced with a feeling that no one cared. Now the counter- 
demo seems to give us more importance.” 

The pretense for management’s counter-protest is the 
fact that workers are still working (under the slave-like 
conditions of 750 per hour, 70-hour workweeks, 30% of 
tips skimmed off the top by management). They chant 
“Chi-Chi Geng Fong" (Support Jing Fong) and have 
signs saying “We the Worker Support Jing Fong,” when 
it is clearly managers dressed in suits and ties who are 
leading the chants. And CSWA has found out that over a 
dozen of the 40 waiters refused to participate in the pro- 
test— quite an act of resistance considering that workers 
have been fired for far lesBer acts of disobedience. 

The pickets remain the highlight of the struggle. One 
construction worker wrote a scathing poem criticizing 
management that picketers read in unison at the bosses. 

And the sheer determination of the workers of Silver 
Palace who seem to have dedicated their whole lives, all 
of their free time, to struggle against the whole slave la- 
bor system in Chinatown, transcends inspiration for so- 
cialists like me. Through the process of struggle I have 
come to a deeper understanding of the workers center 
form of organizing— a movement from practice that is it- 
self a form of theory. Join us Sunday and Friday nights; 
call CSWA at 619-7979 for info. —Worker Center activist 



Workers say Boycott Levi’s 


San Francisco— On March 10, over 50 people 
joined the women workers of Fuerza Unida in their 
struggle against the Levi-Strauss Company which is 
headquartered in San Francisco. 

One woman who had been a worker at Levi-Strauss in 
San Antonio, Texas for ten years spoke in both Spanish 
and English of her reasons for helping to organize 
Fuerza Unida. She told us of the terrible working condi- 
tions she endured when she was working, and how Levi 
up and moved their factory to Costa Rica five years ago. 
She moved to San Francisco last May to fight against 
Levi-Strauss which enjoyed $500 million in profits in 
1993 while the women who dedicated their lives to the 
company go without work. 

Another worker declared, “W T e are all responsible for 
the next generation. We must fight together.” A Latino 
union organizer explained, “This struggle represents the 
movement of capital from country to country and the de- 
terioration of working conditions. We are a banding to- 
gether of workers to improve our lives.” 

The group marched through rain to the Levi-Strauss 
building where we formed a picket line. We shouted, “No 
Justice, No Jeans!” and, “People do you think it’s fun- 
ny? Levi stole our pension money!” Many carried signs 
reading “Boycott Levi Jeans.” One person had a 
kneeling stick figure with “We want justice, we want 
peace, we want Levi’s on its knees!” 

The group is organizing a continuous struggle against 
Levi-Strauss, including another rally on April 14 which 
marks the five-year anniversary of the workers’ last pay- 
check. Some supporters have agreed to fast until justice 
for the workers is won. —Julia Jones 

dollars over workers 

on the bandwagon, protesting the closing— Congressman 
Harold Ford, Mayor Herrenton, all of them. 

I am against the closing, but this whole attitude 
makes me very angry. The way they think, it’s all about 
“revenue.” That’s the word that makes them jump. 
When we' were' oh strike kt Ddbhs for k whole year, we 
had to struggle and fight to get the politicians and the 
ministers to even listen to us, to get involved on our 
side. It’s because we were 125 workers making $5 or $6 
an hour, not like the Depot, with 1,200 workers making - 
$11 an hour. It’s all a matter of “revenue” to them. 

Some of my friends say I shouldn’t think like this, but 
we fought to get these Black politicians ifi office', and 
then they make decisions just the same way the whites 
dp. Don’t’ peojple who make $5 ah hobl- tbiiAt?"It’ l sHfie 
small people who make the world go round, and in Mem- 
phis lately, there are more and more workers making the 
low wage. Our fights are the ones they should be paving- 
attention to. —Black labor activist 
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■ from the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

I MARXIST-HUMAN1ST 


Editor’s Note 

The need to develop a comprehensive response to 
Newt Gingrich’s effort to “complete the Reagan rev- 
olution” is powerfully spoken to in Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s analyses of Reaganism in the mid- 
1980s. We here publish excerpts from two of her 
many writings on this subject: ' on 

“The ‘New Economy’ ” from the “Draft for Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives, 1983-84” (first published in 
News & Letters, July 1983) and 2) her discussion of 
“The U.S. Economy and Its Imperialist Tentacles 
vs. the Mass Struggles, Here and Abroad” from the 
“Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, 
1985-86” (first published in N&L, August-Septem- 
ber 1985). Footnotes are the author’s. 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

President Reagan, that supreme artificer, who had 
enough economic and nuclear might to christen the glo- 
bal death weapon, the MX missile, the “Peacekeeper,” 
could say nothing that deceitfully dramatic about the 
economy. Thereupon, the pundits went on inventing new 
words for that “New Economy.” Consider the extreme 
narrowness of the “conceptual breakthrough” of the one 
who called for the creation of a “brainstorming group” 
and proposed eliminating the space between two words 
so that “worldeconomy” as a single word would lead us 
to go beyond “national interests” and see that “our 
present crisis is one of values, world views, and economic 
philosophy.. .we seem to have lost (the capacity) for redis- 
covering the fundamental values we have in common.” 

What exactly can writing “worldeconomy” as one 
word do when the reality shows the uncontrollable con- 
tradiction between capital and labor? The present capi- 
talist onslaught against the unions, both in rolling back 
the hard-won wages and in worsening the conditions of 
labor, has not deterred the labor bureaucracy from its 
class collaborationism in forcing down the workers’ 
throats those unconscionable wage concessions to pro- 
duce ever-larger profits for the capitalist coffers. Just as 
the capitalists keep stressing what they call the “new 
economy” as if that absolves them from unabating un- 
employment, so the labor bureaucracy is using the ques- 
tion of the new technology to cover up its do-nothingness 
on the unemployment front. 

The truth is that unionization would never have been 
born if the working class had buckled under to "what 
Marx had called the capitalist “Werewolf hunger” for 
ever higher and higher profits. Instead they intensified 
their struggles, never abandoning their vision of a better 
world. The struggles for higher wages, for. unionization, 
for changing the sweatshop conditions of labor, for 
shortening the working day, are what Marx called “a 
century of civil war between capital and labor.” Indeed, 
it was only in that way that a modicum of success could 
be achieved. The fact that the labor leadership has since 
become nothing more than the bodyguard of capital will 
not stop the struggles. 

What does the “new economy” with its robotics offer 
working people that the old capitalist economy didn’t? 
Does it change the mode of production in any way to de- 
crease the unemployed army? Quite the contrary. Of the 
32 million unemployed in the industrialized West many 
will never be reabsorbed in the labor force. The fact that 
the U.S. has the highest number of unemployed— 11 mil- 
lion that are admitted to— doesn’t mean that the situa- 
tion is relatively different in any of the other countries, 
be that Tory England or Socialist France, or, for that 
matter, the state-capitalist pole, Russia, where officially 
they have “no unemployment.” 

One thing state-capitalism calling itself Communism 
knew from the stmt was that living labor alone is the 
source of all surplus value (profit). What both Western 
capitalism and Russia (and Japan which has been labeled 
the “West”) have pursued in common is the intensifica- 
tion of labor— cutting the labor force, having one worker 
do two jobs. So great by now are the concessions that 
have been wrung from labor that in many shops relief 
time and wash-up time have been given up; even highly 
skilled craftsmen, as at Goodyear for example, have 
agreed to work 25% of the time outside their crafts; and 
since women still earn only 59% of what men are paid, 
there is the continued drive to hire women at lower rates 
for many jobs... 

The fundamental truth, however, is that the greatest 
contributor to those high and immediate profits of U.S. 
industry is cheap labor, whether from U.S. or Third 
World workers. 

At the same time, capitalism’s excrescence— the 
State— has so insatiable an appetite and demand for glo- 
bal dominance that the rulers will not tolerate any dimi- 
nution of the endless billions— and now tril- 
lions— needed to finance the military. Which is why its 
ideologues are now declaiming: “But can the U.S. allow 
its basic industries to atrophy and still remain a major 
industrial and military power? McDonald’s now employs 
more workers than U.S. Steel.” 1 John Nevin, chairman 
of Firestone Tire & Rubber put it this way: “It’s utter 
nonsense that we are going to become a high-tech and a 
service ecbnotny. ’The high-tech companies Tiave ’more 
manufacturing offshore than here. The idea that we can 
have an economy by selling hamburgers to each other is 
absurd.” And Harvard’s Robert B. Reich, author of The 


Labor power in the high-tech economy 


Next Frontier, says: “The choice is not between a 
smokestack America on the one hand and high technol- 
ogy, on the other. That is a false choice.” The challenge 
confronting the U.S., we are told, is “how to use high 
technology in the smokestack industries.” Therein is the 
rub. 


The retrogression in all areas of human life, beginning 
with the attack on the conditions of labor, has also seen 
Reagan storm-troop his way blatantly into the field of 
education... 

The attack on public education and the cutbacks in 
federal financial aid for everything from school lunches 
to libraries, and on everyone from Head Start to the 
post-graduate level, has been the most devastating to 
Black students and Black colleges, whose students are 
going into Black communities across the country to beg 
for money to keep their schools open. The joint Center 
for Political Studies has published a report by Black 
scholars voicing alarm that the entire “30-year drive to 
enforce Black civil rights” is now threatened by the Rea- 
gan-inspired rebirth of white racism. 

The truth is, however, that although the pundits have 
no trouble using such dehumanized expressions as “Hu- 
man workers will go the way of the horse,” the rulers 
know that they not only have a need for human cannon 
fodder, but that human power has also been known 
throughout all of history for making revolutions— and 
they are worried about how to keep short of provoking 
those. They wonder how long that artificer, Reagan, 
with his skyrocketing military spending and one hun- 
dred billion dollars-plus deficits, can confine the restless 
masses at home. 


And what about the Third World? Donald Kimmel, Di- 
rector of the UN Food and Agricultural Organizatit a, 
has spelled out what absolute poverty means for the 
800 million people there: they face the worst food 
shortages since the 1970s when no less than 200 to 300 
thousand men, women and children starved to death. 
The 18 African countries threatened with the worst 
famine in a decade are Botswana, Cameroon, Cape Ver- 
de Islands, Chad, Djibouti, Ethiopia, Ghana, Lesotho, 
Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Mozambique, South Africa, 
Swaziland, Tanzania, Togo, Zambia and Zimbabwe. 


It is clear that the genoeidai nature of imperialism has 
not changed ever since it first appeared at the end of the 
19th century. It was because of the barbarism of Ger- 
man imperialism and because the leadership of the Ger- 
man Social-Democracy showed such opportunism on the 
question— and such insensitivity to what was happening 
ths African psepie: 
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ism— that Rosa Luxemburg issued an outcry that can be 
heard to this day: 


“The poor victims on the rubber plantations in 
Putomayo, the Negroes in Africa with whose bod- 
ies the Europeans play a game of catch, are just as 
near to me (as the suffering of the Jews). Do you 
remember the words written on the work of the 
Great General Staff about Trotha’s campaign in 
the Kalahari desert? ‘And the death-rattles, the 
mad cries of those dying of thirst, faded away into 
the sublime silence of eternity.’ Oh, this ‘sublime 
silence of eternity’ in which so many screams have 
faded away unheard. It rings within me so strongly 
that I have no special corner of my heart reserved 
for the ghetto: I am at home wherever in the world 
there are clouds, birds and human tears...” 2 

-July 1983 

* # * 


Marx's 
Capital 
and 
Todays 
Global 
Crisis 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

^The abstract materialist who views 
technological development outside of the class 
relationship also slips back into considering the 
capitalistic factors of production as mere factors 
of any social form of production. That is why 
Marx created new categories to describe the 
manner in which machines and labor unite under 
capitalist economy. Marx developed his analysis 
of capitalist production in opposition to all 
Planners — abstract as well as idealist. W 

To order, see page 7. 



To us as American revolutionaries, it is Reagan’s 
retrogressionism at home that is the immediate enemy. 
That has priority over all else. What have the “four 
more years” Reagan won in the last election meant to 
the American masses? Even if we take the question of 
the American economy “in general”— as if people are not 
involved (as is characteristic of economists)— Martin 
Feldstein, the former head of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under Reagan, is forced to conclude that noth- 
ing short of the economy itself is in danger. 3 We must re- 
member that Feldstein had approved Reagan’s union- 
busting. He tries to hide his own anti-unionism under 
the accusation that the American workers are bound by 
what he calls “rigidities.” That is to say, they are union 
men and women who have fought hard to win decent 
wages and conditions of labor. 

“Pragmatism” cannot hide the fact that the American 
economy is going down. Furthermore, it isn’t true that 
this characterizes only agriculture and the timber indus- 
try, which have reached the lowest levels since the De- 
pression. Feldstein admits that basic industries like 
steel, chemicals and even high-tech have become second- 
rate. The truth is that our so-called “prosperity” is total- 
ly misleading. There has been an increase of ten million 
in the number of poor since 1978. And, since Reagan has 
assumed power, the poor, writes Joseph Lelyveld (New 
York Tiines, June 16, 1985), “are generally further be- 
low the poverty line— now calculated by the Census Bu- 
reau to be $10,610 for a family of four— than they were 
then.” 

“There is a real danger...that the capital inflow and 
the rising dollar are giving Americans a false sense of 
well-being,” Feldstein bemoans, as he points to the “new 
inflow of nearly $100 billion from abroad.” The mighty 
U.S., he concludes, has become a “debtor nation.”... 

What Feldstein fails to see— precisely because politi- 
cally he thinks like Reagan when it comes to opposing 
workers’ unionism, which he calls “rigidities”— is that 
Reagan has deliberately created deficits in order to get 
the Democrats, too, to agree to dismantle what has 
been achieved since the New Deal, over a whole half 
century— whether that be welfare programs, or labor 
rights legislation, or creating institutions like the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

In 1984, Senator Ernest Hollings of South Carolina 
told the Association for a Better New York that Reagar 
had “intentionally created a deficit so large that we 
Democrats will never have enough money to build the 
sort of government programs we want.” 4 And in the 
New York Times of July 21, 1985, Senator Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan develops in full “Reagan’s Inflate-the- 
Deficit Game," revealing a discussion with David Stock- 
man, the Budget Director (who was his former student) 
on the .question of using the budget process to eliminate 
programs: “The driving motive has been to dismantle fif 
ty years of social legislation.”.., , 

In the face of all these myriad crises in this nuclea 
world, the question of “What to Do” becomes more ur 
gent than ever because it demands, at one and the sam 
time, the concretization of what we intend doing in th 
objective situation and our own organizational responsi 
bilities. Put otherwise, the expression we discussed ii 
our last Perspectives— “Not by Practice Alone, th 
Movement from Theory”— must be rooted in the fac 
that time is, indeed, running out, as the rulers hav 
changed the very nature of the debate on nuclear war b; 
suddenly talking about the fantastic concept that a nu 
clear war is “winnable.” 

It is this that makes it clear that the expression “he 
by practice alone” cannot be left as a generality. Organ 
zational-Philosophic-Journalistic responsibility require 
that, in the analysis of current events, the dialectics < 
thought is singled out from the expression “dialectics < 
thought and of revolution.” It is Marxist-Humanis: 
which has insisted on seeing Marx’s “new Humanism 
as a whole new continent of thought and of revolutio: 
In singling out the dialectics of thought this year, we a: 
showing that to practice it, it must be made inseparab 
from the dialectics of revolution. That, indeed, is tl 
only proof that we will have become practicing dialed 
cians for the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism. 

This motivation, and not any sort of mere 30th birtl 
day celebration, was the red thread running through tl 
30-year retrospective of News & Letters [The Myrii 
Globed Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear World Sim 
World War II], which could not be separated from all o\ 
books and pamphlets. That red thread is the universe 
zation of practice, which becomes reality because the! 
was a theory that looked for it, anticipated it and coil 
transform it into a dialectical philosophy of thoiight ai 
of revolution. 

—August 191 


1. “The New Economy,” Time, May 30, 1983, ; 

2. This letter from Luxemburg to Mathilde Wurm, dated Ff 
16, 1917, was written from prison, where Luxemburg wa& cd 
fined because of her anti-war activities, It is quoted on p. 63 < 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philos 
phy of Revolution. 

3. See “American Economic Policy and the World Economy” , 

Martin Feldstein, Foreign Affairs, Summer 1985. ' 

4. Quoted by Tom Wicker in his New York Times article 
June 19, 1985, “A Deliberate Deficit.” He here expands on t j 
whole question and contrasts it to Reagan’s puhlic sta^en^er 
that cutting taxes, “would, expand the epqnomic base and i 
crease revenues. In his 1980 campaign he even contended tl 
the increase in revenues resulting from the tax cut would p 
for (the military buildup he also planned.” 
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by Michael Flug 

Race Rebels: Culture, Politics and the Black Work- 
ing Class, by Robin D.G. Kelley (New York: Free 

Press, 1994). 

Civil Rights and the Idea of Freedom, by Richard H. 

King (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992). 

In today’s Gingrichian ideological landscape, the Black 
working class and the Black poor, whether in the inner 
cities or in Southern rural counties, loom large. As “low- 
skill” workers who endanger America’s global competi- 
tiveness, as “welfare moms” to be put to work, as 
threatening “criminals” to be locked in prison, they are 
the “Other” against whom white America— including 
the white working class— is to be mobilized. 

Such an ideological offensive has deep roots, of course. 
Precisely because the Black masses have been the van- 
guard of all revolutionary development in American civi- 
lization, the soul of U.S. capitalism in time of crisis has 
always been racism. What is new about the present of- 
fensive, however, is seen not only in the horrors being 
enacted by Congress, but in the great conceptual and or- 
ganizational difficulties that opposition forces, even 
within the Black community, are now experiencing. This 
is as true in Los Angeles, three years after the L.A. re- 
bellion, as it is in Mississippi, despite the recent upsurge 
in Black labor activity there. 

Robin Kelley’s Race Rebels and Richard King’s Civil 
Rights and the Idea of Freedom both seek to illuminate 
new pathways to help the movements of the 1990s. In a 
foreword to Kelley’s book, George Lipsitz argues that 
“we don’t know enough about how egalitarian social 
change takes place, about how social movements start 
and how they succeed... Race Rebels arms us with what 
we need to know.” King’s own foreword insists that a 
study of “what was central to the [Civil Rights] move- 
ment and what might be retained or revitalized from it” 
is “not merely an academic exercise” in light of “events 
over the last three years in China, the Soviet Union and 
East Europe.” 

The two books proceed along profoundly different 
lines of investigation. But both authors are drawn to 
spontaneous oppositional expressions of the Black 
masses and to the forms of organization emerging out of 
that spontaneity. For Kelley, the impetus comes in part 
from his own teenage work at McDonald’s and from his 
reading of C.L.R. James’ study of “ordinary working 
people... rebelling every day in ways of their own inven- 
tion.” 1 King tells us that the origins of his book lie in his 
exposure to SNCC’s work in Tennessee and Alabama in 
1965-66 and in his discovery at the same time of Hannah 
Arendt’s On Revolution, with its praise of workers’ 
councils and soviets “as the embodiment of free action in 
I concert.” 

What the scope of the two books taken together poses 
is the liberatory power and great theoretic difficulty of a 
crucial triangular relationship— the relationship among 
Black masses as revolutionary Subjects, the forms of or- 
ganization they create and encounter, and the freedom 
ideas which both reflect and animate their struggles. 

‘INFKAPOLITICS ’ DOWNPLAYS MOVEMENT 

Race Rebels opens with Kelley’s demand that we 
“break away from traditional notions of politics” (p. 4), 
focusing not on labor or “mainstream” civil rights or- 
ganizations, but on Black working-class life and activity 
previously relegated to the margins. From anthropolo- 
j gist James C. Scott, Kelley draws the concept of 
“infrapolitics,” daily struggles which, “like infrared 
rays, [are] beyond the visible end of the spectrum.” (p.8) 
Often evasive and circumspect, such moments embody a 
“hidden transcript,” which might involve a range of ac- 
tions as varied as low productivity or theft, “loud talk” 
>or “dressing up.” In the course of Race Rebels, Kelley 
follows “infrapolitics” from 19th century Black workers’ 
mass migration to escape sharecropper oppression, 
through the zoot suit culture during World War II, to 
gangsta rap in Los Angeles of the 1990s. 

■ Conceptually, the terrain of the “everyday,” which 
stems from Martin Heidegger’s work of the 1920s, is 
Been as the locale where human consciousness is formed 
in a ceaseless repetition of social processes. The key to 
understanding the development of self is thus seen in 
the interaction between the seemingly insignificant mi- 
nutiae of daily life and the social formations of class, 
race and gender-divided society. Developed and popular- 
ized since World War II by Henri Lefebvre and the Ger- 
pnan Alltagsgeschichte movement, the study of everyday 
life has often been more concerned with comprehending 
the reproduction of dominant, oppressor-produced ideol- 
ogy than with digging into everyday resistance. 2 
> Kelley does focus on resistance, and he is at his best in 
“Congested Terrain,” his chapter on the way Blacks in 
World War II Birmingham, Ala., resisted white racist 
practices on public transportation. Aiming “to ‘remap’ 
black working-class opposition by shifting focus away 
from the workplace and community to public space,” (p. 
56) he argues that such “public space” often offered the 
most embattled sites of conflict. 

, Depicting Birmingham’s buses and streetcars as 
“moving theaters,” Kelley reveals both the armed, bru- 


1. Grace C. Lee, Pierre Chaulieu, and J.R. Johnson (C.L.R. 

James), Facing Reality (1958), 5. James’s unmediated enthusi- 

asm for spontaneity is combined in this work with an explicit 
•ejection of the need for revolutionaries to engage in philosophic 
lomprehension. 

1. An, approach to the problem of the “everyday” quite different 
’rom the one employed by Kelley can be found in Thomas Holt’s 

‘Marking: Race, Race-Making, and the Writing of History,” 
\merican Historical Review, Feb. 1995, 1-20. 


Black ‘everyday resistance,’ 
self-organization and the Idea of freedom 


tal repression enforced by drivers, conductors and white 
male passengers, and the diversity of creative resistance 
offered by Black passengers in the heart of the Jim Crow 
South. “At the forefront of the resistance,” he writes, 
“were young people who had been radicalized by the war 
and whose backgrounds ranged from servicemen to zoot 
suiters, militant female high school students to young 
household workers.” (p. 63) 

Virtually all of the World War II-era Birmingham pro- 
tests analyzed by Kelley, however, were spontaneous 
acts of individuals or small groups. When Kelley at- 
tempts to comprehend the upsurge of civil rights organi- 
zations and mass activity in Alabama a decade later, the 
theoretical vantage point of “everyday resistance” does 
not prove as satisfying. The “everyday” is so much the 
determinant that when the mass movement arises, it is 
sharply downplayed, and no investigation is launched of 
the leap in ideas and organization experienced by the 
Black masses in the South. 


Indeed, in his one comment on Frantz Fanon’s con- 



Black residents organized their own transportation 
system in the Montgomery Bus Boycott, 1955-56. 


sion of CP attacks on independent Black protest during 
World War II. 5 

What is more disconcerting are the methodological 
confines of the final chapters devoted to “The Riddle of 
the Zoot Suit” during World War II and to “Gangsta 
Rap” in “post-industrial Los Angeles” of the 1990s. Kel- 
ley’s tendency to counterpose spontaneity to organiza- 
tion, even in the aftermath of the L.A. rebellion, leaves 
him stuck in old dualities and prevents any new concep- 
tion of how ideas expressed among those “way, way, be- 
low” get posed organizationally as a challenge to capital- 
ist society. 

Kelley does offer thoughtful observations on the im- 
pact of deindustrialization on the Black poor and on the 
connection between deindustrialization and gangsta rap. 
He sharply poses the alienation of inner-city L.A. youth 
from the Black middle class and politicians, terming the 
youth vantage point “the politics of Ghettocentricity,” 
while warning that “like Afrocentricity, it draws its arse- 
nal from the dominant ideology.” (p. 212) 

And yet, even though the chapter was finished over a 
year after the L.A. rebellion, the discussions of 
“Ghettocentricity” and of the controversy over the 
“highly masculinist imagery” of gangsta rap are as close 
to an assessment of the present state of freedom ideas as 
Kelley gets. For the lessons of the L.A. rebellion, all Kel- 
ley can offer is this: “If we learned anything from that 
fateful night of April 29, it is that, whether we like the 
message or not, we must read the graffiti on the walls 
and, as Ice-T puts it, ‘check the pulse of the rhyme 
flow.’ ” 

After so much checking the pulse at the transition 
points between everyday resistance and “formal poli- 
tics,” perhaps the conclusion sounds weak- voiced be- 
cause Kelley’s probe of the relationship between the sub- 
jectivity of the Black masses and the problem of organi- 
zation they face is not mediated by any plunge into phi- 
losophy, into the development and struggles of the Idea 
of Freedom. 

IDEAS PART OF ‘SURPRISING’ 1960s 


cept of the mass uprising of the oppressed as a 
transformative process, Kelley argues that “what ap- 
peared to be a transformation in personality was really a 
change in the public posturings of the black poor.” (p. 
256 n. 29) 

In Kelley’s landscape, spontaneity and organization 
appear very nearly as opposites. Posing what he terms 
one of the “driving questions” of the whole book, he 
asks: “How do African-American working people strug- 
gle and survive outside of established organizations or 
organized social movements?” (p. 8) 

FROM VANTAGE OF C.L.R. JAMES 


To see the theoretical underpinnings of Kelley’s van- 
tage point, we need to return to where Kelley be- 
gan— with C.L.R. James. James’ 1948 Notes on Dialec- 
tics sought to situate the problem of workers’ organiza- 
tion in a study of Hegel’s Science of Logic. “Organiza- 
tion,” James wrote, “You know nothing about organiza- 
tion unless at every step you relate it to its opposite, 
spontaneity.. .Organization as we know it is at an end. 
The task is to abolish organization. The task today is to 
call for, to teach, to illustrate, to develop spontaneity 
—the free creative activity of the proletariat.” 3 

The organization of the Alabama Black working class 
with which the modem Civil Rights Movement be- 
gan— the Montgomery Bus Boycott— suggested to some 
a sharply different relationship between spontaneity and 
organization. 

Writing just as the boycott had broken segregated 
buses, Raya Dunayevskaya hailed it as a world historic 
event no less important than the Hungarian Revolution. 
For her, the workers’ “way of knowing”— the double 
rhythm of destroying the old while creating the 
new— was what marked off the boycott as a leap. Far 
from only protesting segregated buses and demanding 
Black drivers, they organized their own transportation 
system and their own form of mass direct democracy. 
Dunayevskaya argued that “because the spontaneity of 
the walkout and the organization of their forces to keep 
up the boycott was a simultaneous action, it is here that 
we can see what is truly historic and contains our fu- 
ture.” 4 

Curiously, Kelley does privilege one organization. He 
devotes two chapters of the book to African Americans in 
the Communist Party, concentrating on the 1930s. In fo- 
cusing on the Liberator, the newspaper of the CP-backed 
League of Struggle for Negro Rights, and on the roughly 
80 Black members of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade who 
fought in Spain, Kelley explains that Black CP’ers “put 
their own stamp on the Party.” 

It is not possible here to disentangle everything that 
Kelley gets knotted— his insistence that Black participa- 
tion in the CP of the 1930s was superior to that of the 
1920s; his evaluation of the role of the International Bri- 
gades in the Spanish Revolution; his soft-pedaled discus- 


3. C.L.R. James, Notes on Dialectics (1948, 1980), 117. Later, 
James suggests that the rejection of organization can lie side by 
side with an acceptance of the vanguard party: “The party is 
the knowing of the proletariat as being. Without the party the 
proletariat knows nothing.” (p. 172) 

4. Raya Dunayevskaya, Marxism and Freedom (1957, 1988), 
281. For other discussions of the self-organization of Montgom- 
ery’s Black workers in the boycott, see Charles Denby, Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal (1989), and Jo Ann 
Robinson, The Montgomery Bus Boycott and the Women 
Who Started It (1987). 


Richard King’s Civil Rights and the Idea of Freedom 
does plunge into freedom ideas as developed and articu- 
lated by Civil Rights Movement activists ranging from 
Martin Luther King and Robert Moses to rank-and-file 
women, workers and youth. He recognizes that there is 
discontinuity as well as continuity between the Civil 
Rights Movement of the 1960s and the struggles of the 
previous decades, arguing that the 1960s movement was 
different: “Like most great movements of historical 
change, the civil rights movement was a great surprise.” 
(p. 38) 

Furthermore, while warning that one cannot “assign 
causal force” to political ideas, King writes that “the 
goods that people attempt to gain through politics are 
not exclusively material ones.. .and the ideas they deploy 
in the process of attaining these goods are neither mere 
smokescreens behind which lurk so-called ‘real’ interests 
nor products of ‘false consciousness.’ ” (p. 11) 

Proceeding from Hannah Arendt’s view that political 
freedom is of necessity public and open, and that it in- 
volves action to open up spheres previously foreclosed, 
King outlines how the practice of such a concept of free- 
dom brought protesters into irreconcilable conflict with 
the forces of the state in the South. Central to his analy- 
sis of this first decade of the movement is the notion 
that “self-respect,” “the necessary transformation of the 
self experienced by those actively engaged in direct ac- 
tion,” was inseparably bound up with the concept of 
Black collective liberation. 

For a “socially-based, dialectical account of self-forma- 
tion,” King turns to the “master-slave” relationship in 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind. It is here that the 
truth of “self-certainty,” Hegel’s initial category of “self- 
consciousness,” gets tested in struggles to win recogni- 
tion from the “Other.” 

While questioning the applicability of the “master- 
slave” dialectic to the actual history of American slavery, 
King contends that “Hegel’s analysis is still the neces- 
sary starting point for understanding the psychology of 
domination and self-formation.” (p. 230 n. 28) Frederick 
Douglass’ Narrative and W.E.B. DuBois’ Souls of Black 
Folk stand out— the latter in a consciously Hegelian 
mode— as “canonical” accounts of this struggle that He- 
gel calls a “formative process of self-enfranchisement.” 
For DuBois, the struggle to overcome “double-conscious- 
ness,” to win self-respect, was necessarily a collective 
struggle, and both political and cultural. 

What is most valuable in King’s account is the way he 
connects the organizational trajectory of the Civil 
Rights Movement, especially SNCC (Student Non-Vio- 
lent Co-ordinating Committee), to the development of 
the Idea of Freedom, and specifically to the debates on 
Black identity which gripped the movement at its cross- 
roads in the mid-1960s, after the passage of the Civil 
Rights and Voting Rights acts. 

At this crossroads, the incompleteness of the concept 
of freedom in the movement that came to birth demand- 
ing “Freedom Now” was challenged from multiple van- 
tage points. From the Northern (and as Kelley shows, 
Southern) inner-city poor, it was challenged in a series of 

(Continued on page 8) 
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5. Readers seeking an assessment both of the debates on race 
and class in the U.S. Communist Party of the 1920s and of the 
CP’s attacks on Black protest during World War II should con- 
sult News and Letters Committees’ statement, American Civi- 
lization on Trial. 
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MEXICO AT A TURNING POINT AND A ‘NEW LANGUAGE’ 


The scene gets more complicated day 
by day since the devaluation has been 
followed by the financial crisis, the flight 
of capital from the countxy, and the eco- 
nomic recession which threatens to shut 
down enterprises and result in massive 
layoffs. 

All of this is enclosed by repressive 
politics aimed at the Zapatistas, social 
activists, workers and the poor in gener- 
al. The country is living through a gen- 
eral crisis, knowing that the po r 
system, which has dominated the coun- 
try for over 75 years and which hasn’t 
undergone any change that would guar- 
antee justice, liberty and democracy, 
might instead move toward full authori- 
tarianism, widespread injustice and the 
denial of social and political freedom. 
The picture isn’t pessimistic but realis- 
tic. Thus, even though the problem of 
migration is central, it’s beginning to be 
minimized by even sharper social and 
political problems. 

Alejandro Galvez 
Mexico City 

* * * 

The March 1995 N&L articles on the 
war between Ecuador and Peru and the 
“in person” reports on Mexico, as well 
as the one on the maquiladora workers 
struggle, reflect today’s importance of 
the revolutionary voices of Latin Ameri- 
ca for Marxist-Humanists all over the 
world. These articles/reports show clear- 
ly that “‘subjective’ factors can change 
‘objective’ events.” Unfortunately, the 
introduction to the lead article, “Mexico 
at a turning point” written by Maiy 
Holmes and Mitch Weerth, shows a con- 
tradiction when it states that “[t]he fail- 
ure of the Mexican army’s invasion and 
occupation of EZLN-held lands in 
Chiapas state.. .is linked to an array of 
government ‘failures’. ..to solve Mexico’s 
accelerating crises.” Definitely, the fail- 
ure of the Mexican army is not only a 
consequence of the failure of the Mexi- 
can capitalist state, but primarily due to 
the struggle of both the Zapatistas and 
the masses that went into the streets to 
protest the invasion. It is this struggle 
that is the subjective factor. 

Carlos Varela 
New York City 

* * * 

The Lead on Mexico was powerful in 
i giving a clear direction to what is need- 
ed. It ended on hearing the new voices 
because that is where our task begins 
and it cannot be taken for granted that 
we even know the “new language.” But 
what is important is that while Marcos 
and the EZLN are for very new relations 
of peasants to intellectuals and to socie- 
ty, including woman to man, too many 
hear those voices and say all that re- 
mains is practice, rather than accepting 
the hard labor of working out what 
Marxist-Humanists are calling “the dia- 
lectics of organization and philosophy.” 

John Marcotte 
New York 

* * * 

Mexican art critic and left intellectual, 
Alberto Hijar, has been falsely accused 
by the Mexican government of being one 
i of the top leaders of the insurgent 
EZLN. The witch hunt is intended to in- 
timidate into silence intellectuals whose 
protests, combined with street demon- 
strations of hundreds of thousands of or- 
domly citizens, have twice stopped the 
unleashing of a blood bath against the 
Zapatistas; Protest letters (sent to Presi- 
dent Ernesto Zedillo, Los Pinos, Mexico, 

[ D,.F.) can make a difference. Copies 
should be faxed to (525) 573-4882 or 
sent to: 

Alberto Ilijar Defense Com. 

Tezoquipa 46, Tlalpan 

/.>, ' i v',";'. i ■ i f $ Mexico, D.F. . 

* * • 

Everyone in Mexico knows how cor- 
rupt the system is, but that is not the 
same as knowing the way out. The 
Zapatistas have been, pointing to the 
truth that human beings are what the 
struggle is about — humanity, human- 
ism. 

Mexican revolutionary in 
California 

* * * 

The conservative elements in this 
country have put the economic crisis on 
the backs of unwed mothers. The new 
Secretary of the Treasury sees the 
American crisis as due to the fact that 
there is no internal money to develop 


American industry. Breaking down trade 
barriers becomes paramount. Which is 
why the crisis of the peso got all the con- 
tenders together and overnight they 
came up with 40 billion dollars. 

Observer 
San Francisco 

* * * 

When I read about repression in other 
countries, I always come back to think- 
; ng about conditions here in the U.S. 
i he incomes of people here are going 
down, and the prices are going up. I’m 
not saying it’s the same as Mexico, but 
it’s bad. What are we going to do to fi ght. 
back? it seems the government always 
knows how to suppress or co-opt resist- 
ance. 

Discontent and angry 
Los Angeles 

• « * 

There have been many solidarity 
meetings and protests in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. Some have been small 
protests at street corners in the Mission 
district of San Francisco. There was one 
at the Mexican Consulate and then an- 
other at the Stock Exchange that drew 
several hundred. We also went to a 
weekday meeting in San Jose that heard 
a lot of discussion about the recent 
events and some of the new books that 
have come out on the rebellion. Some- 
thing new is brewing.The liberating po- 
tential of the revolt is sinking in, along 
with a great deal of disgust at the reac- 
tion to it by the Mexican and U.S. bu- 
reaucracies. 

Participants 
Bay Area 



mi human nm mi is illegal 


The Zapatistas have shown that it is 
possible for a small movement to capture 
the consciousness of the entire Mexican 
people, who say “We are all Marcos,” 
and that the Idea of Freedom in the 
Zapatista struggle cannot die, even if 
Marcos were captured and killed. The 
battle of the Mexican peasantry has up- 
lifted the Mexican community within 
Los Angeles, where the anti-immigrant 
Prop. 187 has been passed. If imple- 
mented it would be a defeat for immi- 
grant labor, that is, for all of labor. 

There is a picture being circulated 
against Prop. 187 which shows a young 
Latino/a man and woman looking 
through a chain-link fence at the border 
between Mexico and the U.S. It states 
that “No human being is illegal.” No 
law can be set up against humanity as a 
whole and the right to “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness” — or is that 
expression only for the whites and rich? 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Your coverage of movements like anti- 
Prop. 187 needs to be broadened. The 
'socialist cause can be resconstituted in 
the U.S., but Marxists are going to have 
to wage a struggle within to gain respect 
of the newest new forces now in motion. 
Also, one of your unique contributions 
was the exposure of state-capitalist re- 
gimes masquerading as “workers’ 
states.” You do not put enough empha- 
sis on this today. The ruling class bom- 
bards the workers each day and hour 
that “socialism has failed and Marxism 
is dead.” We could all do better showing 
how real socialism is related to the day- 
to-day struggles. Showing what social- 
ism is npt is part of hitting capitalist ide- 
ology. Pplemics are a good way of leam- 
ingMdrkist political economy. ' ? ‘ ! 

Supporter 
Los Angeles 


Readers’ Views 


RUSSIA AND CHECHNYA 

Your article on Russia and Chechnya 
(January-February 1995 N&L) was a 
thoughtful piece of work. The situation 
in Chechnya is tragic. One cannot do 
other than sympathize with the suffer- 
ings the Chechen people underwent dur- 
ing the time of Stalin and their war 
against Russia which is still ongoing. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be viable as an 
independent state. It is surrounded by 
Russia, has no sea ports or external 
boundaries, and the fact that it sits on 
oil wells cannot be discounted. The posi- 
tion of the Chechen people seems analo- 
gous to that of some Native Americans. 
The Indian Reservations of the U.S. can- 
not exist as separate states. It is unfor-, 
tunate but every tiny people cannot be 
independent. 

History professor 
Colorado 

* * * 

Your Lead on Russia and Chechnya 
was striking in pointing out that nobody 
even questioned Russia’s “right” to pre- 
vent Chechnya from seceding. Except 
the Chechen people, of course. And 
Marx, 140 years ago, as you pointed out. 

Reader 

Illinois 


‘PRIVATE ENCLAVES’ 

AND THE WLM 

What worries me are the unconscious 
forms of bourgeois privatization and 
rampant indulgent individualism in 
feminism today. The “private enclave” 
formed by women’s studies in many uni- 
versities serves to isolate a tamed form 
of feminism within the status quo of the 
universities. Very few women’s studies 
departments are following Adrienne 
Rich’s dictum to be disobedient to the 
wishes of the patriarchs! These “private 
enclaves” not only separate theory and 
activity, they foster and encourage an 
anti-total thought which one of my col- 
leagues dubbed “comparative patriarchy 
studies.” She meant that women's stud- 
ies courses now devote considerable title 
to investigating differences between 
male systems of dominance and compar- 
atively little to exploring women’s resist- 
ance and creativity. 

Women’s Liberationist professor 
San Jose, Gal. 

* * * 

My tendency is to want everything 
“translated” and broken down for me. 
That may be why I liked the essay in the 
March N&L on Hegel’s chapter on 
“Life” so much — and that may be a 
bad sign. But I liked seeing what Olga 
Domanski thought each idea of Hegel 
might mean to the Women’s Liberation 
Movement without in any way pretend- 
ing to exhaust that question. “Kind” 
meant nothing to me until it was trans- 
lated as “what kind of freedom, what 
kind of organization...” Then I got really 
excited. In the essay I could see the 
“practicality of philosophy” as the en- 
gagement of Hegel with the movement 
to freedom. 

Labor columnist 
, , , New York 

The March essay on Hegel’s chapter 
on “Life” and Dunayevskaya’s concept 
of "private enclaves” is a fine exposition 
and clarification. 

Book editor 1 
New York 

• 

SPONTANEITY AND LOGIC 

What “mediated” the whole March is- 
sue of N&L for me was Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s column, written in 1969 
and Called “Spontaneity and logic of the 
dialectic.” Because this philosophic piece 
appeared within a paper full of activities, 
analyses, and politics as well as theoreti- 
cal articles (including the essay on “ab- 
solute method” and the Black World col- 
umn on “organization”), the whole pa- 
per manifested the relationship between 
subjects of revolution and dialectics. 

Where Dunayevskaya in that Column 
talks about subjects determining the 
course of history while at the same time 
being bound by it, I couldn’t help) think 


ing about the little story on “Mushroom 
pickers march for UFW vs. company 
union.” But, the truth is I could relate 
nearly every article to something in that 
column. Most of all, the whole issue 
showed that the time is now for the 
movement from theory to not only hear 
the masses’ ideas and struggles, but to 
take responsibility for history with the 
development of a dialectical philosophy. 

Sonia Bergonzi 
Chicago 

* * * 

I found the March issue especially 
powerful in combining organization and 
philosophy in its pages. While I have 
read many articles detailing the horrors 
people will suffer if the Republican’s 
“contract” becomes reality, none of 
them had the same concentrated power 
and passion contained in many articles 
— and especially the Readers’ Views. 
The unyielding determination expressed 
by so many to battle these efforts to de- 
stroy the little livelihood they have left 
was striking. 

Retiree 

Detroit 


THE GLASGOW SCENE 

There is no good political news from 
here— but community grass roots activi- 
ty continues to spring up and keep hope 
burning. In Glasgow young people are 
fighting to prevent a motorway being 
driven through lovely park land used by 
local people. Such actions reinforce our 
trust in fundamental instincts of com- 
munities. 

Longtime subscriber 
Glasgow 


WHAT ABOUT DIALECTICS? 

I’ve been taking a class in Marxism, 
but the professor puts all the emphasis 
on Marxism as materialism. I want to 
know: what about dialectics? what about 
method? 

University student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

A dialectic critique of existing society 
does not deny the importance of demo- 
cratic freedoms as they exist within capi- 
talism, but rather shows how, despite 
their existence, the ordinary person is 
still exploited and manipulated through- 
out life, in work and in leisure, at the 
mercy of social forces outside his or her 
control. A worker may have to make 
land mines or cigarettes, print a book by 
Charles Murray or bury more English 
countryside under yet another motor- 
way, despite believing that these things 
are useless and harmful, because of the 
need to earn a living. In re-creating the 
dialectic for our own age, we can expose 
the one-sided, inadequate nature of free- 
dom in capitalist society and work to- 
wards a genuinely free society, in which 
people can decide for themselves, in ac- 
cordance with human goals, how they 
will use their labor power, to what end, 
in what manner, at what pace and for 
how long. 1 

Richard Bunting 
x ' i ; Oxford, England 


I GAY IRISH FIGHT BACK I 

The reason For the large gay turnout 
at Chicago’s St. Patrick’s Day parade 
was to show solidarity with gay people in 
Boston and New York who were barred 
from participating iii Si’ Pat’s cel&brja- 
tions in those cities. Boston’s parade was 
billed as an anti-gay and lesbian protest. 
The theme of the religious holiday’s cele- 
bration was hatred and intolerance. Tc 
show his disagreement with Boston’s pa- 
rade organizers, the mayor of Bpstdr 
forbade any city employees from march- 
ing in the paradeihere 1 
In Chicago, one marcher noted, “This 
is the first year that no one threw bot- 
tles at us, so that’s good.” There were 
quite a few boos and hand gestures, bul 
those were quickly overshadowed by the 
wild cheers of people who supported the 
,ga)r groups) mostly teenagers. ; 

Tom Williaftisoi 
Chicagc 
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LOOKING FOR THE WAY OUT OF A ‘CLEAR-CUT’ FUTURE 


The definition of the word “clear-cut” 
in the Oxford Dictionary is “well-de- 
fined,” but these days we immediately 
associate it with the forest. Unbridled 
greed has already destroyed most of the 
Northern Rain Forests, the tropical for- 
ests of Southeast Asia and the tropical 
jungles of the Amazon. We have already 
“clear-cut” into oblivion a number of 
species, like the Northern cod along 
Canada’s Atlantic coast. With stocks 
down 99%, tens of thousands of fisher- 
men and other workers have been 
thrown into the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. Every day hundreds of species 
and thousands of hectares of virgin for- 
ests are destroyed forever in the name of 
“progress” and “development.” 

The future of our young people can 
very well also be defined as “clear-cut” 
—as “well-defined” and “bleak and bar- 
ren” as the jobless, and homeless, or at 
best McWorkers in the “no minimum 
wage” paradise of Mr. Gingrich and Co. 

Laszlo Gati 
Vancouver, B.C. 

* » * 

The police picked up a homeless man 
here and put him in jail for eight 
months. When he was finally found not 
guilty of the charges against him the po- 
lice and lawyers said everything was OK. 
But it wasn’t. What gives police the 
right to throw people in jail without 
checking their side? There should at 
least have been some justice for the loss 
of his vehicle and belongings while he 
was in jail. I was homeless for two years 
and know what the homeless go 
through. Those who have always had it 
good just don’t know how it is out there. 

Linda T. 

Michigan 

* * * 

I met Kathleen Cleaver (the former 
Black Panther) recently. She is still in- 
volved with radical causes. She still has 
that fire of determination in her eyes, 
which as a young Black woman today I 
find very inspiring. There are times 
when I feel inspired to go out and be ac- 
tive in the struggle. But other times, 
when I look at the world around me— it 
just feels so depressing! Like everything 


has gone so far backward, and people 
have forgotten what it means to be hu- 
man— so that there’s no way we can get 
out of this! I’m not sure that “a dialecti- 
cal philosophy of revolution can point a 
way out of today’s retrogression”— but 
I’ll be attending your Marxist-Humanist 
classes to see. 

High school student 
Los Angeles 

* 4c * 

The suburbs of Los Angeles are in an 
Uproar. Once a week an influx of poor 
and homeless people pillage residential 
recycling bins and trash cans for bottles, 
cans and other recyclable material that 
are left out for weekly garbage collection 
day. Various local media covering the 
phenomenon fail to delve into any rea- 
son for this weekly ritual, complaining 
only that these “scavengers” are “mak- 
ing it into a business.” One radio 
host/local resident commented that 
“they are even stealing our garbage.” 
Nobody seems to see it as a sign of a 
failed economic system. 

.Joseph S. 
Los Angeles 

» * * 

The “mechanization of thought” is 
very frightening. To see what it means, 
all you have to do is think of how much 
easier it will be to cut off someone’s 
Medicaid on a computer screen than 
when you’re sitting across from that 
person face to face. 

Worried 

Chicago 

4» * * 

Although an old comrade of mine once 
told me that the big cities are the “hot- 
houses” of revolution, the anger of the 
workers here, on strike at the Ralston 
cereal plant over job security, makes me 
think maybe the revolution will start 
right out here in the boondocks. 

Postal worker 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Editor’s note: As we go to press, the 
Ralston strikers have been out for more 
than a month. Look for a story on the 
strike next issue. ± „ 


BOSNIA AND THE 
NEEDED AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

The discussion after a showing of the 
film on Sarajevo, “Ecce Homo,” includ- 
ed some criticisms for letting it seem 
that the suffering in Bosnia was equally 
distributed, when in fact it is the Mus- 
lims who have borne the brunt of Serbi- 
an ethnic cleansing. It wasn’t a question 
of wanting to negate the banner of 
multiculturalism for Sarajevo, but feel- 
ing that Muslims are rendered invisible 
except when it comes to charging them 
with “Islamic extremism.” 

Most interesting to me was that eight 
copies of our Bosnia pamphlet sold at 
the meeting. None who bought it seemed 
to have thought before about the rela- 
tionship between what is happening in 
Bosnia and the needed American Revo- 
lution, which was reused at the meeting. 
Yet by the end of the discussion one of 
the Bosnian women was speaking 
strongly about the meaning of Bosnia 
for the problems of racism in the U.S. 

Michelle 
Los Angeles 

• * * 

I have never wanted any division be- 
tween races, and I am for the idea of 
“multiculturalism.” But sometimes it 
seems to me, as an African American, 
that the idea of “multiculturalism” gets 
used to downplay the historic experience 
of Black people in America. We are the 
ones who were brought here on slave 
ships, and we have always been in the 
forefront of the struggle. I want some 
basic respect and knowledge for that. 
Eveiyone’s experience is not the same. 

Black woman 
California 

• 

THE REAL CRIMINALS 

I saw a sign in a subway car warning 
that soliciting of funds was a felony sub- 
ject to prosecution. Under it someone 
had written: “Who are the real criminals 
in society?” And under that someone 
else had written: “Capitalists.” 

Just before I had boarded the car, two 
middle-aged women had been cited by 
plainclothsmen for “turnstile jumping.” 
I talked to one of them, who told me a 


sad and angry tale of her own daughter’s 
misfortunes. She makes the trip, six 
days a week, to care for her granddaugh- 
ter. Her citation was $50. 

I say let’s uproot the real criminals. 

Subway rider 
New York 


RESISTING WAR AND TAXES 



The flier the War Resisters League 
puts out each year prior to April 15 on 
“Where Your Income Tax Money Really * 
Goes” is a sobering reminder of the di- 
rect link between each person’s daily la- 
bor and the ever-mounting arms build- 
up, “end of the cold war” notwithstand- 
ing. The average U.S. family will spend 
$1,475 this year on the military, ranking 
it among the family’s top expenditures! 
Those who want to share the informa- 
tion can get the flier from the WRL, 339 
Lafayette, NYC 10012. (Whatever finan- 
cial contribution could be enclosed would 
help them continue their work.) As tax 
refusers, we have personally decided the 
WRL is a better place than the Pentagon 
to invest our money. 

Wally and Juanita Nelson 
New York 

# * * 

It’s that time of the year again! Are 
people aware that 51% of the federal 
budget for 1996 is allotted to current 
and past military spending? That we’re 
being asked to feed the military arsenal 
instead of the bellies of needy children, ... 
who now may even be deprived of their 
free school lunches? I hope others will 
this year look into withholding even a 
minimal telephone federal excise tax, as 
I am. There is no penalty for this action, 
unlike the penalty for withholding feder- 
al income taxes. It may seem a small act, 
but it’s an act of protest against this 
unhuman system. 

Sheila 

■-s « - New York 
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| Black/Red view Return to ‘Gilded Age’ 


j by John Alan 

In his article “Newt Gingrich’s Revolution” Garry 
Wills indicated that Gingrich is aware of Mark Twain's 
The Gilded Age and Henry Adams’ Democracy, but he 
won’t recommend these books to his students (New York 
Review of Books, Mar. 23, 1995). Unfortunately, Wills 
failed to elaborate why Gingrich did not like Twain or 
Adams. Could the reason be that the reactionary politi- 
cal agenda that House Speaker Newt Gingrich and his 
ideologues in Congress are now enacting into laws, if not 
stopped by massive opposition, could send this country 
back to the kind of inhuman class, race and sex social re- 
lationships which existed in the 19th century’s Gilded 
Age? 

The Gilded Age is the name that Mark Twain gave to 
v those 36 years between 1865 and 1901 when unprece- 
dented large accumulations of capital in railroad and in- 
dustrial monopolies concentrated the means of produc- 
tion until machines dominated workers in the labor pro- 
cess as never before. The Gilded Age were the youthful 
years of U.S. monopoly capitalism, when it was unregu- 
lated by statute and left free to exploit labor and nature 
universally and absolutely. 

Mark Twain saw the phenomenal results of this domi- 
nation in the conspicuous consumption of the new in- 
dustrial magnates and in the poverty of the working 
class. Henry Adams saw it in the political corruption of 
all levels of government. William E.B. DuBois more ac- 
curately called the Gilded Age “a new capitalism and a 
new enslavement of labor." 

But even in this period of a laissez-faire capitalism, the 
Gilded Age was far from a tranquil heaven for capital- 
ism. It was shaken not only by severe ecopomic depres- 
sions, the panics of 1873 and 1893, but by militant oppo- 
sition to unbridled power coming from new organiza- 
tions of labor, women and Blacks such as the National 
Labor Union, the National Colored Labor Union, the 
Working Women’s Protective Union and the National 
Colored Farmers’ Alliance. 

The urgent issues for unions and the civic reformers 
* of that time were to gain security for the workers and 
the poor against a life of permanent poverty, to establish 
rights for workers, Blacks, women and immigrant work- 
ers, and to protect the national resources from commer- 
cial exploitation. Although they may differ in form and 
in articulation, the urgent issues at the end of the 19th 
century remain those at the end of the 20th century. 

African- American freedom, which was germane to the 
birth of monopoly capitalism, is equally germane to the 
present crisis in U.S. capitalism, a crisis expressed polit- 
ically in the fight over the balanced budget, so-called 
welfare reform, the repeal of affirmative action, in- 



VOICES FROM 
WITHIN 
THE PRISON 
WALLS 


Society 

punished 


When I came to prison years ago we were fighting for 
how to make life behind the walls better for all of us. All 
that is now being taken from us and the whole prison 
camp is just going downhill. All the talk around here 
Aew is about the upcoming new slave camps soon to be 
built. They will not work. They will have to come up 
with a much better program to stop crime or change the 
criminal offender. You cannot reach the human mind 
with hate and only punishment. 

The prison officials are not running this camp, which 
is divided into separate parts with different jailhouse 
gangs or organizations. It keeps us on lockdown all the 
time.. Prisoners who are not in a gang are just here. 
Some have to pay for a cell to live in. The only good 
-filing about the gangs is that they hold meetings and 
talk about peace and try to show some form of unity. It 
lasts for two or three months until another lockdown. 

If they keep working at it maybe we will be able to 
really live in peace behind these walls some day. But the 
plans of the officials are a waste of taxpayers’ money. 
The way it is now the criminal offender, prison officials 
and society as a whole are all being punished. 

—Prisoner, Illinois 
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creased “law enforcement” and so on. These are the 
phenomenal forms of the crisis in capital accumulation. 
Yet even these phenomenal forms engender their own 
phenomenal forms, such as Black single welfare moth- 
ers, crime in the Black community, angry white males 
opposing preferences given to Blacks and women. 

This crisis challenges the philosophy of the Black elite 
which sees freedom for African Americans as a constitu- 
tional problem dependent upon the aspirations of the 
“upwardly mobile” in a perpetually expanding capitalis- 
tic economy. This philosophy, if we can call it that, origi- 
nated in the gilded age of monopoly capitalism in the 
struggle between William E.B. DuBois and Booker T. 
Washington, although back then, the legal and economic 
paths were opposed, not united. Washington was so over- 
whelmed by Black poverty and white terror (187 African 
Americans per year were lynched between 1889 and 
1898) and the total ineffectiveness of the 15th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution (that promised suffrage) that 
he gave up on the issue of constitutional equality and 
opted for economic mobility. DuBois instead held fast to 
constitutional freedom. 

The Washington-DuBois debate was the main dividing 
line in Black thought until the modern Civil Rights 
Movement, which opened a new ground for a philosophy 
of African-American liberation. Today history, and life, 
are demanding a new philosophy and a new dividing line. 
The masses of African-American people know from life 
that the limit to their freedom is not merely constitu- 
tional. Nor can the issue of freedom be resolved as long 
as the job market is shrinking, and especially when con- 
servative state governments narrow the difference be- 
tween work and prison. In fact, Texas is now renting 
some prisons to electronics firms who employ the prison- 
ers as cheap laborers. This and other measures reveal 
that Newt Gingrich’s “contract with the American peo- 
ple” is really a “contract with American capitalism.” 

Although deregulation of industry, privatization of 
government and cuts in welfare and other social pro- 
grams have the appearance of returning to 19th century 
capitalism, any real backward journey in history is im- 
possible. But today’s capitalism does have a relationship 
with the past, particularly the incessant need to accu- 
mulate capital by exploiting labor, nature and society in 
general. This historic character of capitalism informs its 
present problem. 

For even with deregulation and cutting deficit spend- 
ing, there is little possibility that its fate of accumulation 
will meet its need to expand. However, the true creator 
and energizer of human development is the notion of 
freedom. This notion stands in opposition to capital, and 
history shows that in every age capital accumulation is 
dedicated to the stamping out of freedom. To define a 
new philosophy, then, a new dividing line in Black 
thought will begin by embracing neither constitutional 
nor capitalist economic freedom, but with struggles to 
uproot capital accumulation and its ideologues. 

| Black World 
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various forms of violence in the Black community, the 
class contradictions and limits of political power, or the 
ideological recidivism of Black neoconservatism and 
Afrocentrism. 

What, however, was immediate and sustained was the 
engagement of Fanon’s thought with the neocolonial- 
bred crises of today’s Africa that Fanon’s Wretched of 
the Earth so profoundly analyzed at their birth with na- 
tional independence. An Eritrean intellectual related 
Fanon to the failure of African unity and the problems of 
post-independence reconstruction, followed by a Nigeri- 
an intellectual who gave a scathing depiction of the cor- 
ruption and ineptitude of today’s Nigerian bourgeoisie in 
the very spirit in which Fanon assailed Africa’s lumpen- 
bourgeoisie. 

However, where such conferences, indeed all confer- 
ences for that matter, inevitably lead is to the question: 
where do we go from here! Where they need to go, it 
seems to me, is beyond a certain kind of thinking that, 
no matter how radical, still accepts the parameters of the 
given, that is, existing social reality and thought. 

Thus, the politics of the high-tech conference, no mat- 
ter how diverse the voices, seemed never to get beyond a 
kind of radical reformism aimed at making capitalism 
work more fairly for the oppressed. What motivates the 
need to go beyond the theoretical limits of the given at 
the symposium on Fanon is the current rubix-cubing of 
the Subject by postmodernist discourses. Here, a kind of 
epistemological reformism operates that goes no further 
than playing with the shifting boundaries of identity and 
difference. 

There is no doubt that we must be engaged in reform 
struggles in a retrogressive period like the present one. 
But, as Fanon so emphatically reminds us, “there must 
be an idea of the future of humanity,” a rapid transfor- 
mation of a consciousness of social and political needs 
into a new humanism. Otherwise reform struggles lead 
up a blind alley. 

In this respect, the thought of Black radical intellectu- 
als has yet to peer beyond the horizon set by the 1992 
Los Angeles rebellion which while placing American cap- 
italist “civilization” on trial also opened up new vistas 
onto the reason why we need a revolution in this coun- 
try, as well as the philosophic need to finally confront 
the organizational problems involved in doing so. 
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urban rebellions. From Black feminists came a challenge 
to the “bipolar model” of Black consciousness first con- 
ceptualized by DuBois and adopted by SNCC and CORE 
by 1966. Asserting that the freedom idea needed to be 
tested in the dialectic of male-female relations within the 
movement, they demanded that the concept of organiza- 
tion (or at least organizational practice) take note of the 
“quadripolar” nature of Black experience. 
RESTRICTIONS ON FANON’S THOUGHT 

In this period, many Black radicals turned to the writ- 
ings of Frantz Fanon because, King argues, “his vision 
resonated with and radicalized the search for freedom as 
a new sort of individual and group character...Such a 
transformational vision seemed a way out of the impasse 
the movement had reached by the mid-1960s.” (p. 174) 

Unfortunately, King’s extended discussion of Fanon 
and the Civil Rights Movement’s reading of him focuses 
nearly exclusively on Fanon’s encounter with Hegel in 
Black Skin, White Masks and on the chapter entitled 
“Concerning Violence” in Wretched of the Earth. He 
reads the chapter in Black Skin, White Masks as a way 
of understanding the alleged centrality of violence in 
Wretched of the Earth. Further, King burdens Fanon’s 
discussion of Hegel with the writing of Alexander Kojeve 
and his discussion of Fanon’s chapter on violence with 
aspects of Sartre’s viewpoint. 

We can barely hear Fanon speaking for himself, as he 
critiques Hegel’s dialectic of master-slave from the van- 
tage point of the “colonized,” and as he separates him- 
self from Sartre, who considered the fact of blackness to 
be a “minor term.” What we are left with is King’s argu- 
ment that the Fanonist vision of self-transformaticn 
through violent uprising of the colonized was Fanon’s 
flawed contribution to the Civil Rights Movement’s 
search for a new philosophical foundation. 

Fanon’s brilliant discussions of the difference between 
“nationalism” and “national consciousness,” and the 
“pitfalls” within “national consciousness,” do not ap- 
pear, despite their evident relevance to King’s concerns 
about SNCC's debates on “Black identity.” Nor, except 
fleetingly, is there any recognition of Fanon’s concept of 
a “new humanism” emerging from the revolutions of 
the Third World. 

Most puzzling of all is the lack of discussion of 
Fanon’s argument on “Spontaneity: Its Strengths and 
Weaknesses” in Wretched of the Earth, which, on the 
one hand, rejects the “fetish” of the vanguard party, 
and on the other, links the development of self-mobi- 
lized organization out of spontaneity to the “enlighten- 
ing of consciousness.” The path that this “enlightening” 
follows, until it reaches what Fanon called “an original 
idea propounded as an absolute,” is a path not taken 
here. What King misses in Fanon reflects what he hasn’t 
worked out on the dialectics of organization and philos- 
ophy as a whole. 

The limitations of King’s and Kelley’s studies suggest 
that no resolution of the problem of the relationship of 
the revolutionary and often spontaneous subjectivity of 
the Black masses to the forms of organization they cre- 
ate and encounter is possible outside a much deeper 
plunge into the Idea of Freedom. It may be that neither 
King, who does recognize the subjectivity of philosophy, 
nor Kelley, who is silent on the question, could go be- 
yond the limits reached in the experience of the Black 
masses over the whole post-World War II period. If so, in 
the changed world facing us today, it is a task that re- 
mains to be done. 


JOIN US FOR THIS CLASS SERIES 

Can a Dialectical 
Philosophy of Revolution 
Point A Way Out of Today's 
Retrogression? 

In response to the ongoing effort of the Gingrich- 
Republicans to "complete the Reagan revolution" 
through a concentrated attack on women, 
immigrants, Blacks, youth, gays, and working 
people, News and Letters Committees is holding a 
class series on the development and future of the 
Marxist-Humanist concept of organization. We are 
doing so in order to discover whether this concept of 
organization can help provide ground and direction 
for unfurling a banner of total opposition to the 
deep retrogression sweeping this country today. 

We will focus on the full expanse of Marxist- 
Humanism — from its origin in Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes 
to its development in the face of new objective and 
subjective events in the 1960s and 1970s, to its new 
moments in the 1980s when the need to work out 
a new relation between dialectics and organization 
become of paramount importance. Far from viewing 
this history as past, we will view these developments 
in relation to the challenges facing us today — both 
in terms of unfolding objective events and the 
theoretic challenges posed by such thinkers as F. 
Fanon, T. Adomo, C.L.R. James, and J. Derrida. 

For a syllabus, as well as dates, times and 
locations, contact the News and Letters Committee in 
your area. See the directory on this page. 
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Is Marx’s Capital still relevant? 


| Philosophic Dialogue 

Editor’s note: The focus of this discussion is the re ■ 
view by Peter Hudis of Moishe Postone’s Time, Labor 
and Social Domination: A Reinterpretation of Marx’s 
Critical Theory, published in the January-February 
1995 issue of N&L. All page references are to Marx’s 
Capital, vol. 1 (New York: Vintage, 1977). 

Capital’s Immanent dynamic’ 

Peter Hudis faults Postone for not locating the revolu- 
tionary subject as internal to the value-form. But 
Postone is interested in the immanent dynamic of which 
there is no conscious control. As he puts it, “An 
immanent dynamic implies a logic of development, above 
and beyond conscious control, which is based on a con- 
tradiction intrinsic to the system.” 

Many Marxists have attempted to explain that dynam- 
ic solely by the pressure of wages on profits as the accu- 
mulation process exhausts the reserve army of labor, 
strengthens the position of labor and forces capital to re- 
place living with dead labor. However, Marx put great 
emphasis on the progressive increase in the reserve army 
of labor, giving us good theoretical grounds to doubt any 
explanation of capital’s immanent dynamic based solely 
on the worker threat to profit. Moreover, as Postone 
points out, such resistance from labor only forces capital 
to operate upon its own true basis: relative surplus val- 
ue. 

Postone explains how the dual function of labor in 
capitalist society itself generates this dynamic, which 
does indeed escape conscious human control. Postone is 
attempting to understand the antihuman logic of capi- 
tal, not to invoice the “human dimension” only when it 
is itself constituted by and constitutes capital. 

He is also interested to show how this dynamic, with- 
out abolishing itself, points beyond itself (especially be- 
cause of the potentialities in dead labor, which Hudis 
does not recognize). The fact that Postone emphasizes 
that capital does not abolish itself underlines the impor- 
tance he puts on revolutionary action based on the im- 
mediate and possible needs of “people” themselves. 

—Economics student, Berkeley 

On the commodity-form 

Peter Hudis wrote an excellent critique of Moishe 
Postone. However, his interpretation of Marx’s view of 
the commodity-form introduces some serious flaws. It is 
not because he dismissed my view that Marx saw the 
commodity-form as a “nothingness” whose positive con- 
tent was Marx’^.own re-creation of the Hegqlian dialectic 
which he called “the power of abstraction." More impor- 
tantly, it is crucial to rescue precisely what Marx meant 


One sign of the richness of Moishe Postone’s book is 
the range of thoughtful responses we have received to its 
review. Ron Brokmeyer has raised some especially im- 
portant issues concerning Marx’s Capital. 

To see what Marx means by form in Chapter 1 of Cap- 
ital, we must recall his statement that products of labor 
“only appear as commodities, or have the form of com- 
modities, in so far as they possess a double form, i.e. nat- 
ural form and value form” (p. 138). 

The value-form of a commodity is determined not by 
its physical properties, but by the socially necessary la- 
bor time needed to produce it. Value is an abstraction 
from the material properties of use-values. Since “not an 
i atom of matter enters in the objectivity of commodities 
as values,” the commodity-form “has absolutely no con- 
nection with the physical nature of the commodity.” 

But this does not mean the commodity-form is totally 
separated from materiality, since the value-form shows 
itself through the relation of one physical commodity to 
another. While value is indifferent to the material con- 
tent by which it is borne, it must be borne by some mate- 
rial content to step forth as value. 

This is clear from Marx’s treatment of the simple com- 
modity-form, which he defines as the unity of the rela- 
tive and equivalent forms of value. The equivalent form 
defines the principle of abstract equivalence underlying 
the exchange of commodities. The relative form defines 
the way value must show itself through the “physical 
body” of another commodity. Marx writes, “Since a com- 
modity cannot be related to itself as equivalent... it must 
be related to another commodity as equivalent, and 
therefore must make the physical shape of another com- 
modity into its own value-form” (p. 148). 

Far from this “unity-in-difference” of the relative and 
equivalent forms of value applying only to an early stage 
of Marx’s analysis, the internal opposition between a log- 
ic of abstraction and concrete contingency contained 
within it carries through all of Chapter I of Capital. 
Marx writes, “The antagonism between the relative 
form of value and the equivalent form, the two poles of 
the value-form, also develops concomitantly with the de- 
velopment of the value-form itself’ (p. 160). 

For this reason “the development of matter cannot be 
separated from the development of value form.”* 

It is true that this internal opposition seems to dis- 
solve when we reach such “abstract” forms as money, 
oney has no smell or taste: it is without sensuousness, 
oney is the ideality of the value-form. At this stage, 
tjte Money-fqr m, Marx “absolutely separates” the com- 

* “Notes on Chapter 1 of Capital: Its Relation to Hegel’s Logic,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya in The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capi- 
talism (Chicago: News and Letters, 1991), 91. 


by form in this section of Capital. 

Hudis points to Marx’s discussion in a previous section 
of Chapter 1 of Capital where the commodity is a “uni- 
ty-in-difference of use-value and exchange-value.” On 
that basis, he reunites what Marx absolutely separates: 
the commodity-form and materiality. Then he refers to 
Marx deriving use-value and exchange-value from the 
commodity as a “concretum,” as though that meant for 
Marx that “the commodity-form is not utterly lacking in 
materiality.” 

In this section of Capital, form means, for Marx, the 
subjective experience of an external object or the neces- 
sary form of appearance of such an object to the subject. 
He prepares the reader by referring to ordinary seeing as 
one kind of subjective experience of an external object. 
But in ordinary seeing there is a physical connection in 
light “transmitted from one thing, the external object, to 
another thing, the eye.” “As against this,” Marx contin- 
ues, “the commodity-form, and the value relation of the 
products of labour within which it appears, have abso- 
lutely no connection with the physical nature of the com- 
modity and the material relations arising out of this.” 

Marx repeats, in many different ways, that this 
supersensible form of appearance of the object derives 
not from its use-value but rather emerges in the value 
relation where a completely phantom property in things, 
the amount of socially necessary labor time to produce 
them, becomes a property of the object. Further, capital- 
ist human relations assume the form of a phantasmago- 
ria, social relations between things, because that’s what 
in reality “they really are.” In other words, Marx’s view 
of the concrete includes not only those aspects of human 
experience that relate to materiality but also that of a 
real illusion, a gestalt over social life processes, whose 
transcendence is crucial to liberation. 



modity-form and materiality. But he quickly adds that to 
avoid being blinded by this glittering abstraction, we 
must return to the simple commodity-form, whose inter- 
nal opposition of use-value and value expresses the unity 
of concrete and abstract labor. This allows us to see that 
the abstract universality of money does not exist on its 
own account but derives from a material process of pro- 
duction— namely, concrete labor being pounded into ab- 
stract labor. This serves as the transition to the famous 
section on the “Fetishism of Commodities.” As Marx put 
it: “The riddle of the money fetish is therefore the riddle 
of the commodity fetish, now become visible and daz- 
zling to our eyes” (p. 187). 

In Specters of Marx, Jacques Derrida emphasizes the 
abstract, “illusory” nature of the commodity-form. 
There is nothing “ironic” about this: it is fully consis- 
tent with structuralist, post-structuralist, and 
deconstructionist readings of Marx. By viewing the com- 
modity-form as a mental abstraction, Derrida spirits 
away the material use-value side of the contradiction. As 
a result the civil war between capital and labor, which 
Marx shows is hidden in the commodity-form, is replaced 
by Derrida with a battle between the “phantasmagoric” 
nature of capitalism and the “spectral ghost” of a 
“Marxian” critique. This fits with his effort to avoid re- 
ferring to embodied subjects of revolution to uproot capi- 
talism. 

The question is not whether, as against Derrida, one 
affirms that subjects of revolt are needed to uproot capi- 
talism. The question is whether this flows from one’s 
analysis or is brought there by an act of will. This is deci- 
sive given today’s need to elicit new forces of opposition 
through a comprehensive philosophic framework. 

Though, as the Berkeley economics student notes, our 
high-tech world forces many living laborers out of pro- 
duction, this hardly proves Postone’s contention that 
“dead labor” and not the living laborer is the “subjective 
agent” of emanicipation. After all, high-tech remains 
based on sweated labor, even if much of that labor is no 
longer on the production line. Moreover, high-tech bloats 
the army of the unemployed— the very force which ac- 
cording to Marx does not maintain capitalism but rather 
brings it down. 

Though the very nature of high-tech has created a 
necessary illusion that production has been “uncoupled” 
from employment, it is an illusion nonetheless. To avoid 
falling prey to this illusory reality in which “all that is 
solid melts- into air;” we must grapple anew with the 
methodological approach of Capital which never ’sep- 
arates the value-form of a product of labor from the in- 
ternal emergence of “new passions and new forces.” 

—Peter Hudis 


Ironically, it is Derrida who catches Marx’s meaning in 
his Specters of Marx as he is trying to fight today’s new 
fetish of globalized capitalism as an end of history. Yet 
he insists that Marx is wrong in claiming the commodi- 
ty’s “mystical character owes nothing to a use- value.” 
He thus ends up seeing not freely associated labor but 
the fetish as a universal when he writes “as soon as 
there is production there is fetishism.” 

The reason the issue of the meaning Marx gave to the 
commodity-form is so important today is that what to- 
day’s ideologues aggressively project as a given is a con- 
cept of objectivity totally detached from all materiality. 
That is the form in which they are reaching back to the 
pre- 1930s in their rhetorical and material war oil work- 
ers and the poor. They have latched onto the barest ideo- 
logical thread to prop up capitalist reality, that is, “un- 
coupling” of an entity they call “the economy” from 
jobs, material production, human rights, and so on. The' 
libertarian anti-statism fashionable now in bourgeois 
politics is not freedom but is merely hanging onto the 
ideological thread of the commodity-form. 

Marx’s idealism reveals workers’ drive for free associa- 
tion as the absolute opposite of the commodity-form, re- 
veals that this form of objectivity can be transcended and 
that workers’ subjectivity need not be coupled to any- 
thing but its own determinateness. If one truncates 
Marx’s idealism, there is no way to unite philosophy and 
organization. 

—Ron Brokmeyer 

Capital, the ‘absolute subject’? 

Though Peter Hudis’ essay showed the one-sidedness 
of many aspects of Postone’s interpretation of Capital* 
more can be said, particularly with respect to the catego- 
ries of abstract labor and capital-as-Subject. 

Hudis seems to endorse Postone’s understanding of . 
abstract labor. Postone does rightly emphasize the dual 
character of labor and the historical specificity of ab- 
stract labor. Yet his position is an explicit, conscious cri- 
tique of Marx’s view that abstract labor “is an expendi-_ 
ture of human labor-power in the physiological sense” 
(p. 137). Postone thinks “physiological” implies 
transhistorical and non-social because he does not un- 
derstand that the specific character of capitalist produc- 
tion separates the workers’ physical activity from their 
thinking, desires, and intentions: “human labor-power 
[is] expended without regard to the form of its expendi- 
ture” (p. 128). 

Postone thus does not recognize that the workers’ 
physiological activity itself has a dual, self-divided, char- 
acter. He misconstrues the dual character of labor as a 
distinction between essence and appearance. Physiologi- 
cal laboring activity for Postone is solely concrete, 
whereas he sees capitalism turning concrete activity into 
the form of appearance of an abstract mode of societal 
organization. The revolutionary potential of working 
people that arises from within capital— from within their 
self-divided experience— is theoretically negated precise- 
ly at this point, since Postone reduces their physical ac- 
tivity to a mere appearance of an external, abstract im- 
perative. 

Postone argues that, for Marx, the Subject of capitalist 
society is instead capital. As Hudis points out, this view 
is rooted in Postone’s interpretation of Chapter 4 of Ca$P 
ital, in which Marx speaks of value, in the movement of 
capital (M-C-M’), as a “self-moving substance” and thus 
as “an automatic subject” (pp. 255-56). Postone man- 
ages to conceive capital’s “self ’-expansion as limited 
only by the “internal” contradictions of some abstract 
value-substance. 

What Postone seems not to recognize is that Chapter 4 
deals with the fetishism of the capital-form. In the for- 
mula M-C-M’, value “presents itself as a self-moving 
substance” (p. 256, my emphasis). It seems that valf# 
has the “occult ability to add value to itself’ (p. 255). 
But Marx’s whole point is that this is just a mystified 
and contradictory appearance. As he begins to show in 
the next chapter— “Contradictions in the General For- 
mula”— the real expansion occurs in the “hidden abode 
of production” (p. 279), during the interruption of the 
M-C-M’ movement. It occurs through dead labor sucking 
up living labor. Capital increases not through itself, but 
through its opposite. 

Moreover, as Marx makes clear, the worker, not “la- 
bor,” enters production. Capital’s “self '-expansion de- 
pends on a being alien to it, a human being. This human 
being can limit and has limited capital’s “self ’-expan- 
sion through struggles to limit the length of the wortC-# 
day and, in our age, through battles against automa- 
tion’s production of relative surplus-value as well. 

His one-sided reading enables Postone to treat the cap- 
ital/labor relationship as only the subsumption of people 
to a “quasi-independent” principle of social organize 
tion. Postone continually uses this prefix, “quasi.” He 
thus tacitly acknowledges; but avoids theorizing, capi- 
tal’s dependence on the worker. Because," conversely, 
Marx located the human being in the very center of capi- ; 
tal's existence, he was able to treat the same relationship 
consistently as an opposition: “Right from the start the ' 
worker is a victim who confronts it [the process of alien- 
ation] as a rebel and experiences it as a process of e*»- 
slavement” (p. 990). 

If and when the universality of philosophy helps devel- , 
op the worker’s „o«p quest for universality as ’dgainst j 
his/her self-divided (slave/rebel) experience, it* is not a 
mirror of capital’s abstract logic of domination, but a 
force that can help transcend this system and its logic. 

— Andrew Klixnan 
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Rwanda, Bosnia and genocide in the 1 990s 


It is April 1995. Three years ago, the genocidal Serbi- 
an “ethnic cleansing” against the Muslim population of 
Bosnia began, and, even though the multiethnic Bosnian 
forces have gained strength in recent weeks, the Serbian 
neo-fascists still hold 70% of Bosnia’s territory. One year 
ago, the coldly planned genocidal massacre of 500,000 
members of Rwanda’s Tutsi minority by government- 
sponsored Hutu militias began. Although the perpetra- 
tors of the genocide were eventually defeated on the bat- 
tlefield by the multiethnic Tutsi-led Rwandan Patriotic 
Front (RPF), they continue to control several million 
Hutu refugees in UN-run camps in Zaire. 

Even as the leaders of Europe and North America cele- 
brate the 50th anniversary of Hitler’s defeat, Hitler’s 
legacy lives on, nowhere more than in Bosnia and Rwan- 
da. Hitler’s claims that it was really the Jews who were 
plotting to take over Germany and the world lives on in 
the Serbian neo-fascists’ absurd claims of atrocities and 
aggression by their chief victims, the Muslims. The Ser- 
bian leaders make these claims even though, as reported 
recently (Le Monde, Feb. 2-5, 1995), near the besieged 
town of Bihac they have built new concentration camps 
where captured Muslim men are slowly dying, and new 
rape camps for captured Muslim women. 

Hitler’s legacy also lives on among the Hutu militia 
and government leaders in the refugee camps in Zaire, 
who usually don’t even bother to deny their role in the 
massacre of Tutsi. Also, in a strategy pioneered by an- 
other group of mass killers, the Khmer Rouge, the Hutu 
militia leaders keep the Hutu refugees under totalitarian 
control, cutting them off from outside information and, 
when necessary, using public killings to keep the popula- 
tion from returning to live under Rwanda’s new 
multiethnic government. 

LEFT LOOKS AWAY 

Rwanda and Bosnia. Bosnia and Rwanda. Do we dare 
to face these horrific realities of the 1990s, to stare this 
negativity in the face? Or do we look away? Looking 


away has been the main response of the great powers 
and the UN. But even on the Left, the response has usu- 
ally also been to look away, to dismiss these events as 
the products of “age-old” ethnic hostilities in far-off 
parts of the world. 

In a few short weeks in 1994, the Rwandan killers 
managed to murder half of the country’s Tutsi minority, 
which means that between 6 and 11% of the entire popu- 
lation died (see Alain Destexhe, “The Third Genocide,” 
Foreign Policy, Winter 1994-95). In Bosnia the UN has 
given at least token food aid to the victims, but in Rwan- 
da little or no aid has gone to the new multiethnic 
Rwandan government. Aid has poured into the camps in 
Zaire, nourishing not only innocent Hutu refugees, but 
also thousands of killers from the Hutu militia, who lord 
it over those same refugees. 

Far from age-old ethnic rivalries, the genocides in both 
Bosnia and Rwanda were the product of a deliberate 
strategy by members of entrenched ruling classes to hold 
onto their power. In Rwanda in the early 1990s, the au- 
thoritarian Hutu-led regime scapegoated the Tutsi mi- 
nority as the cause of the country’s problems at a time 
when it was under pressure to hold multi-party elections 
and when the economic crisis, including shortage of land 
in the villages, was becoming more and more severe. 

In playing the Hutu against the Tutsi, the leadership 
was continuing in reverse form the policy of the German 
and Belgian colonizers of Rwanda and Burundi, who had 
established “ethnic” i.d. cards and used the Tutsi minor- 
ity to rule over the Hutu. The unfinished nature of the 
African revolutions of the 1960s meant that demagogic 
military regimes like that in Rwanda came to power al- 
most everywhere by the 1970s, as the earlier dreams of 
African unity, socialism, and humanism were left largely 
unfulfilled by the first generation of African indepen- 
dence leaders. 

In Yugoslavia, the Tito regime, itself a product of a 
mass anti-Nazi resistance movement, never fulfilled its 
revolutionary promise either. A totalitarian single-party 


state replaced the prewar Serbian-dominated Yugoslavia 
with a formally more multiethnic political structure, but 
by 1989, this essentially state-capitalist regime was on 
the verge of collapse. 

Some of the Serbian Communist leaders now began to 
claim that it was not they who had generated the crisis. 
Instead, they claimed the problem was that the Serbs, 
the dominant group, were supposedly being “oppressed” 
by the other ethnic groups, especially the virtually pow- 
erless Muslims of Bosnia and Kosovo. 

LESSONS FOR OPPORTUNISTS 

Today, as genocide continues in Bosnia and its horren- 
dous aftermath continues in Rwanda, other racist and 
opportunistic political leaders around the world are 
drawing the lessons, even if the Left is not. All over the 
industrially developed world, political leaders on the 
Right are appealing to ethnic and racial hatred against 
minorities and immigrants to stay in power. 

In Russia, the openly fascist Vladimir Zhirinovsky is 
the main supporter of the “democrat” Boris Yeltsin’s 
brutal war in Chechnya, and both of them support the 
Serbian fascists. In Burundi, which borders Rwanda, 
and whose military is still controlled by members of the 
old Tutsi aristocracy, the multiethnic elected govern- 
ment which includes both Hutu and Tutsi has little real 
power. Today, racist Tutsi extremists are playing with 
fire as they drive Hutu out of the capital in a form of 
“ethnic cleansing” as the army does nothing. 

Facing, drawing the correct lessons from, and then 
acting against genocide in Rwanda and Bosnia is not a 
separate question from combating racism and fascism at 
home— it is the same question— one which has been put 
off for too long. The longer we do so, the closer looms the 
visage of Hitler. We need to support and learn from the 
emancipatory, multiethnic forces in Bosnia and Rwanda 
which, under tremendous pressure to mimic their en- 
emies’ ethnic chauvinism, have instead attempted to re- 
main true to the ideal of a non-racist society. 


Congress unleashes ‘free market’ on environment 


(Continued from page 1) 

the poor, especially women and would worsen homeless- 
ness and malnutrition with draconian cuts in welfare 
and food programs. 

• Over $2 billion is to be cut from education falling 
hardest on urban public schools serving the poorest stu- 
dents, especially African Americans and Latinos. 
•The“Stop Turning. Out Prisoners, Act’,’ is designed to 
strip prisoners of the few rights they have. 

• Gingrich is also maneuvering to gut the Food and 


Drug Administration and replace it with a “council of 
entrepreneurs. ’ ’ 

Congress’s far-reaching onslaught against the envi- 
ronment involves several measures in various stages of 
passage. The “Job Creation and Wage Enhancement 
Act," passed by the House with significant Democratic 
support, includes a moratorium on regulations, retroac- 
tive to hist November and extending to the end of 1995. 
Although the bill is not yet law, the Clinton administra- 
tion is already scaling back proposed regulations, such as 
-%he occupational health standards for repetitive motion 
and indoor air quality. 

DOLLARS FIRST, HEALTH LAST 

The EPA is under court order to adopt a new standard 
for particulate pollution, recently found to increase the 
death rate by 15% in the cities with dirtiest air. The 
moratorium would block the new standard, as well as 
rules on parasites in drinking water and bacteria in 
meat. The same bill would raise economic considerations 
above health standards and require 23 new sets of cost 
-^analysis. Each analysis could be challenged in court by 
industry, making it almost impossible to adopt a new 
regulation. 

’ What is most striking is that the costs of polluting in- 
dustries are to be weighed against the lives of their vic- 
tims. Cost-benefit analyses also hide the uneven distri- 
bution of hazards, meaning greater risk for people of 
color and workers. 

Finally, the “takings” or property rights measure in 
this bill would require the government to compensate 
any owner whose property value was judged to be re- 
duced by 20% or more by regulations protecting wet- 
lands or endangered species. The stated intention is to 
prevent regulations from being enforced. The mentality 
behind “property rights” is exemplified by one advocate 
I B f Public speech toat the emancipatipp 

5 of the slaves was an uncompensated taking. ( | 

Another bill— the unfunded mandates bill, already 
signed into law by President Clinton— invalidates new 
laws imposed on states but not funded. This will make it 
harder to force the states to protect everything from the 
£• environment to civil rights. The House has also passed 
| three '“tort reform 1 ” bills Viti^ ?dst implications for tm 
’ legal system. They footildrmakd sctadone who files a civil 
i lawsuit pay the opponent’s legal fees, and would limit 
punitive damages and product liability claims. 

One of the effects would be to make it virtually im- 
possible to sue a toxic waste dumper, one of the few 
Hbayenues neighboring communities have had to get clean- 
up.; It would also allow corporations to risk csAisinguH- 

<>y f jhji. pipp 

^ _ _ ‘ ' ; , , , ; to 

profit calculations’. 

The new chairs of the Natural Resource Committees 
of the House and Senate, Alaskans Don Young and 
Frank Murkowski, are thirsting to open the Arctic Na- 


tional Wildlife Refuge to oil drilling and the old-growth 
Tongass National Forest to unchecked logging. The 
104th Congress is also guaranteed to stall any attempts 
to restrain global warming, while pushing aside scientif- 
ic objections to speed the opening of a“permanent” nu- 
clear waste burial site in Nevada. 

CLEAR-CUTTING ENVIRONMENT LAWS 

As for environmental laws already on the books, the 
House is considering a revision of the Clean Water Ad 
that was essentially written by the polluting industries 
themselves. It is a massive rollback of not only federal 
but state controls. In fact, Republicans are gearing up to 
“streamline” all the basic environmental laws: the En- 
dangered Species Act, the Clean Air Act, the Safe Drink- 
ing Water Act, and the Superfund law. 

If revisions begun by the last Congress give any indi- 
cation, one feature will be a more selective approach to 
cleanup. A site intended for use as a parking lot or facto- 
ry will get less cleanup than one intended for housing. 
Therefore an urban or poor rural area will often have to 
settle for the existence of toxic hot spots, so that a site 
can be used by a business, providing a handful of much- 
needed jobs. Moreover, the budget will undermine envi- 
ronmental laws by cutting funds for their enforcement. 
Endangered species protection has already been target- 
ed, just when species are dying off at an incredible rate. 

The unexplained decline of frog populations world- 
wide.- and the decimation of edible ocean fish are just 
the tip of the iceberg. What does it say about the envi- 
ronment humans are growing up in? Those who rail 
against burdening our grandchildren with debt are per- 
fectly willing to leave them a world where nature’s 
wealth has been wasted irrevocably. 

What Karl Marx observed still resonates: “Capi- 
tal... allows its actual movement to be determined as 
much and as little by the sight of the coming degrada- 
tion and final depopulation of the human race, as by the 
probable fall of the earth into the sun...Apres moi le del- 
uge! is the watchword of every capitalist and every capi- 
talist nation. Capital therefore takes no account of the 
health and the length of life of the worker, unless society 
forces it to do so.” 

Clinton and the Democrats cannot be relied upon to 
stand up to Gingrich. Already the Forest Service has be- 
gun a "forest health” program that intensifies logging in 
national forests. Interior Secretary Babbitt has proposed 
rdlfe changes to weaken endangered species protection;! , 

The Republican Right is trying to ; undermine support 
for environmental protection through Congressional 
hearings that they call “War Crimes Trials.” “Ordi- 
nary” citizens— who happen to own businesses or prop- 
erty worth hundreds of thousands of dollars— bring 
terns to thef eye with tales of- money lost and businesses 
Closed dud to' heartless regulators preventing them, from 
■extinguishing species, or greedy lawyers suing them for 
ruining workers’ health or harming consumers. 
ATTACKING ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE 

Clearly the object of Gingrich’s holy war is not so 
much the regulators as it is the movements that have 
forced fetters onto capital or threaten its rule. On the 
environmental scene, while the radio demagogues rant 
about the 1 big environmental groups, what is : most 
threatening is the environmental eohscioiisness that has 
spread so widely that local battles have affected deci- 
sions from siting an incinerator in Robbins, 111., to allow- 
ing logging of the last privately owned old-growth forest 


in Northern California. These are struggles organized 
from below by people like Hazel Johnson, fighting the 
toxic encirclement of Chicago’s Altgeld Gardens housing 
projects, and like Lois Gibbs, whose work led to action 
on Love Canal. Now the environmental justice move- 
ment has especially taken hold of communities of color, 
and many Native American reservations have become 
centers of environmentalism. 

The ptupOoed restrictions on regulations and lawsuits 
are clearly aimed in part at battles like that of the Chip- 
pewa' of Wisconsin, who have gained the help of nearby 
townspeople in opposing Exxon’s plan to open a giant 
mine itt the North Woods; and the Torres Martinez De- 
sert Cahuila Tribe in California who held a blockade last 
October to keep trucks from bringing toxic sewage 
sludge to an illegal dump on their reservation. 

The opposition from below is just getting off the 
ground. Gingrich and his Contract have faced active pro- 
tests from community groups and labor unions, Latinos 
and homeless people, while NOW has called a March for 
Women’s Lives— and against' the Contract— for April 9 
in Washington, D.C. Over 2,000 students and environ- 
mentalists at a conference in Philadelphia in February 
mobilized for the 25th anniversary of Earth Day on 
April 22, and the Public Interest Research Groups and 
Sierra Club announced a campaign beginning Earth Day 
to oppose the Republican “Polluters’ Bill of Rights.” 

THE IDEOLOGICAL TRAP n 

Yet three years ago this same Sierra Club joined ;a 
population stabilization coalition with the racist anti-im- 
migrant group Federation for American Immigration 
Reform. Isn’t it true that this only gave impetus to Cali- 
fornia’s racist Proposition 187 : and the antirenvironmen- 
talist. takeover of Congress? Far from immigrant ward- 
ers being the enemy, farmworkers have been the most 
important opponents of the indiscriminate use of pesti- 
cides. As a first step to dispel the lies of Newtspeak, it is 
necessary to be aware of the years of struggle it took to 
get the limited but significant measures Congress now. is 
gunning for. . , - . 

Rewriting of history has from the beginning been part 
of an ideological counter-campaign that tries to<diyidp 
environmentalism from the social base that burst .out 
into movements in the 1960s and ’70s. It portrays envi- 
ronmentalism as concerned only with wilderness, as if 
that is far removed from questions, of. public health pnd 
conditions in the workplace: and community. Opponents 
play on real class and race divisions to depict environ- 
mentalists as elites, and all too often the latter’s choices 
of issues and leadership bear this out. 

A new stage of ideological pollution — as perilous as 
the ecological pollution — has influenced even the Left. 
The climate of worship of the free toarket has created >a 
pull to conceive all questions in a capitalist- economic 
framework. A portion of the movement -.has endorsed 
market “solutions” and free trade agreements. Even op- 
position to cost-benefit analyses has weakened. 

This ideological framework means that, for the sake of 
profits, parts of nature will be destroyed irreversibly . An 
extinct species can never be revived. Nor can a human 
being who dies prematurely. Our future is impoverished- 
■ This is already happening; the new laws would take the 
brakes off the process. The movement to stop the legisla- 
tive onslaught has begun. The urgent challenge is to. 
deepen it in both activity and thought. 
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Youth Derrida and the promise of Marxism 


1 Youth 

by Gregory Chavez 

So few people today are seriously engaged in the 
search for an alternative to capitalism. It seems that in 
my lifetime this has always been the case. Even so-called 
radical theories in these “postmodern” times seem to 
have abandoned the hope for a totally new society. 

That’s why when I read Kevin Anderson’s essay, 
“Derrida on Marx: (Re)turn or De(con)struction” (N&L, 
November 1994), I was surprised to find that in his lat- 
est book, Specters of Marx, Jacques Derrida calls for a 
return to the work of Karl Marx. I was surprised not 
only because Derrida, as Anderson points out, has long 
been involved with deconstructing the tradition of West- 
ern thought, including Marx, but also because Derrida’s 
call comes at a time when reigning ideologies have at- 
tempted to bury Marxism amidst the rubble of Commu- 
nism. 

In turning his attention to Marx in such a sustained 
and systematic way, Derrida disavows the popular notion 
that “Marxism is dead.” As Anderson suggests, Derrida 
J has opened up space for debate on the meaning of Marx 
today among youth, feminists, and other intellectuals. 
MARXISM AS PROMISSORY SPIRIT 

Unfortunately, however, a return to Marx for Derrida 
means a return to only a certain “spirit” of Marxism, 
one among many, and one seemingly void of the possibil- 
ity of actual transcendence. 

Anderson argues that Derrida replaces the Hegelian- 
Marxian dialectic with his own deconstructive methodol- 
ogy, which Derrida believes is a necessary corrective to 
“some of Marxism’s worst flaws” including “its 
‘anthropo-theology’ rooted in Hegel’s Phenomenology of 
Mind [and] its ‘untenable humanism’” (Anderson). So 
why, then, does Derrida return to Marx? What is he re- 
turning to? 

In addition to returning to, or as he puts it, taking 
“inspiration from,” 1 a certain Marxist spirit of radical 
critique, Derrida also takes inspiration from what he 
calls a certain promissoiy spirit of Marxism. For me, this 
is what makes his return to Marx so compelling, espe- 
cially in today’s ultra-conservative political climate. 
Upon closer inspection, however, I think this is also 
what makes his take on Marx so unsettling. 

1 According to Derrida, “a promise must promise to be 
be kept... to produce events, new effective forms of ac- 
tion, practice, organization, and so forth. To break with 
! the ‘party form’ or with some form of the State or the 
International does not mean to give up every form of 
f practical or effective organization” (89). This is the fun- 
damental promise of a certain spirit of Marxism that 
1 Derrida holds on to— the promise of new forms of organ- 
; ization. 


1 Derrida, Specters of Marx: The State of the Debt, The Work of 
Mourning, and the New International, trans by Peggy Kamuf (New 
York: Routledge, 1994), 88. Further pagination directly in the text. 

Ashamed to be American 

i Joliet, 111.— On Monday, Feb. 27, the Marxist-Hu- 
| manist Society at Lewis University was given the oppor- 
tunity to speak to several Hispanic study halls at a high 
school in a suburb of Chicago. Two other members and I 
discussed Proposition 187, informing the students of the 
law and discussing its ramifications. We explained to 
them why we believe that 187 is unjust, racist, immoral 
and inhumane. We also showed a five-minute videotape 
of the march and rally we had against Proposition 187 at 
Lewis. All in all, the day was a success. After each pre- 
sentation students came up to us and asked what they 
could do to get involved, and they were very eager to give 
us their addresses and phone numbers so they can be no- 
I tilled of our plans for future rallies and marches. 

During each discussion the students were receptive to 
I the points that were made about Proposition 187. One 
student inquired as to whether similar bills will be 
phased in Illinois, and we informed him that there are 
bills being proposed in Illinois that will have the same 
far-reaching effects that Proposition 187 will have in 
California. 

One thing that we did discover that infuriated the 
three of us had to do with the issue of school lunches. As 
most people are aware, “Newt and Co.” want to abolish 
school lunches and nutrition regulations altogether. One 
of the teachers showed us a letter that came from the 
principal’s office asking for the Social Security numbers 
of all the students for the school’s “records” so they 
know who has a number and who doesn’t. The teacher 
who showed us the letter said that she feels that this is 
just the beginning and it may lead to an eventual denial 
of free breakfasts and lunches to needy students who 
happen to be the sons or daughters of undocumented 
workers. The same teacher also said that the students 
may also be denied free books for their classes. The 
teachers are not positive this is what the school has in 
mind, but they are veiy worried that it could eventually 
lead to something of this nature. 

With the possibility of measures like this being taken 
in Illinois, even without a formal “Proposition 187,” and 
occurring at a very local level, the three of us continually 
question how long it will be before this reaches the fed- 
eral level. 

We continue to ask ourselves, how can one human be- 
ing do this to another? Does the fact that someone is not 
a citizen make them so unworthy that they should not 
even be able to eat, much less receive an education? It is 
actions like these that make us ashamed to call ourselves 
Americans. —Jennifer Linden 


Derrida here seems to be putting the burden of trans- 
forming existing social conditions predominantly on the 
shoulders of practical activity; but at the same time, the 
promise of Marxism appears to be manifest in the possi- 
bility of new forms of organization. Thus, as a 
deconstructive approach would have it, the promise of 
Marxism remains always “to come.” In short, the prom- 
ise is infinitely deferred, and never fully achieved. An al- 
ternative society is possible, but always only possible. 
END OF HISTORY OR NEW FUTURE? 

Perhaps this has something to do with why Derrida 
points up the undeconstructability of “a certain experi- 
ence of the emancipatory promise” (59), that is, in order 
to distance deconstruction from today’s liberal democrat- 
ic discourse which brazenly announces the end of history 
and proclaims the global triumph of free market econo- 
mies. The most widely known example is probably Fran- 
cis Fukuyama’s The End of History and the Last Man. 

For Derrida a deconstructive method always acknowl- 
edges the “irreducibility of affirmation” (90), the possi- 
bility of the promise. Therefore, he maintains, it is more 
in keeping with a certain Marxist spirit of immanent cri- 
tique than with complacent claims that the absolute 
democratic ideal has arrived. In fact, Derrida takes 
Fukuyama to task for such claims, for if history has 
reached the ideal end, then why do new social move-' 
ments for freedom continue to arise? 

Derrida thus invokes the emancipatory promise in 
what appears to be a challenge to the notion of “the end 
of history,” and this is what I find disturbing. Doesn’t 
his overarching concern with maintaining only the possi- 
bility of the promise, “a certain emancipatory and mes- 
sianic affirmation” (89), foreclose the total transforma- 
tion of existing society? 

If Fukuyama would have us give up hope for a better 
world, it almost seems as if hope is all Derrida would 
have us do. Neither lays the ground we need to fight for 
a totally new society. 

Young women speak out 

Chicago— With a powerful indictment of “the hit 
men sitting in Washington, D.C., aiming at women all 
over the countiy, and children all over the country,” 
Brenetta Howell Barrett, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Abortion and Reproductive Rights Action League 
(NARRAL) of Illinois, opened an urgent forum entitled 
“Reproductive Rights, Parental Notification, Welfare Re- 
form.” It was sponsored by a coalition of the Chicago 
Abortion Fund (CAF), the Illinois Caucus for Adolescent 
Health (ICAH) and NARRAL Illinois on March 18. 

In Illinois a number of pieces of anti-abortion and 
anti-welfare legislation are on a “fast-track.” Some laws 
that will cut off AFDC payments will go into effect April 
1, while six others must wait for the federal approval 
that is sure to come (unless we act), since Title I of the 
Republican House welfare plan includes most of the 
same features (horrors) of those in Illinois. 

What is so sad and maddening is that the hope for the 
immediate life and death battle seems to lie in trying to 
force the supposedly pro-choice, pro-poor legislators to 
protect us— who, Brenetta said, “have stabbed us in the 
back and in the chest... and then have dared to look us in 
the eye." House Bill 955 (parental notification), which 
passed out of the Illinois House Judiciary Civil Commit- 
tee on March 15, has been called “a compromise” be- 
tween anti-choice and abortion-rights supporters. But 
the truth is in a statement put out by the coalition: “The 
only compromise represented in HB 955 is the compro- 
mising of young women’s lives.” That is why this coali- 
tion is determined to hold these politicians accountable. 

Two young African-American women, both graduates 
of the YWCA program “Parents Too Soon,” spoke on 
what “welfare-reform” means to them. Angel, a student 
at Olive-Harvey College, who described herself as an ed- 
ucated 20-year-old with one child said, “Who has the 
right to tell me I can’t do with my body what I 
want.. ..[and] Not only have you taken away the jobs in 
my community but now you’re taking away wel- 
fare.... Passing these laws isn’t going to help me!” 

Tonesia, a 19-year-old with a three-year-old daughter, 
who is currently a student at Harold Washington College 
said, “I’m here to say how these laws will affect me.” 
She told us there will be no money for her to continue 
school, no transportation money to get there and no 
child care when she’s there. “They’re trying to hold me 
back. They say they’re getting people off welfare to get 
jobs, but there are no jobs. So you try to better yourself 
by going to school and they won’t let you.” 

Having Karen Bell, the mother of Becky Bell, who was 
the first young woman to be murdered by a parental 
consent law in Indiana, speak at this moment was just 
so intense. Although everyone was in tears, Karen’s 
strength was so inspiring that it made you feel and 
know we will never give up; we will win because it is in 
us, it is in her, and it was in Becky— there’s no other 
choice. As Karen said, any parental involvement is a 
“killer law...The anti’s want me dead...[but] I’ll never 
stop speaking out. As long as you’re out here, I’U be out 
here speaking to people who matter," Vivian, a 19-year- 
old Latina, described having to go to Illinois for an abor- 
tion because of the parental consent law in Wisconsin. 

It was really this statement— “the people who mat- 
ter”— that provided the ground for fighting the immedi- 
ate situation as well as providing a future perspective of 
women’s subjectivity and self-organization as the force 
that can transform this world well beyond the point of 
the struggles we must engage in today. 

—Sonia Bergonzi 


No to slashing education! | 
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New York— Twenty thousand college students and 
their supporters rallied at City Hall, March 23, against 
proposed budget cuts that will decimate the city and 
state higher education systems. Students from many city 
and state university colleges as well as high school stu- 
dents and teachers turned out after weeks of intense or- 
ganizing. One city college student summed up the budg- 
et cuts: “We’re the future and we can’t get an educa- 
tion.” Another youth said simply, “It’s Pataki or us,” in- 
dicating someone’s throat would be cut. 

A wall of police kept the demonstrators from marching 
as planned, and those who broke through the barricades 
were arrested. A woman was seriously injured when she 
was kicked in the face by a police horse. Some demon- 
strators called for a student strike and for trying to shut 
down the city. 

A majority of the demonstrators were Black and Lati- 
no. A Black woman told this newspaper, “We have to 
support our brothers and sisters, no matter what color 
they are.” A Hunter student said, “The budget cuts af- 
fect everyone— city and state university students, teach- 
ers and everyone who rides the subway." 

Pataki, the new Republican governor, and Giuliani, 
Republican mayor for the past year, have proposed dras- 
tic cuts to the colleges. Tuition will be raised at the same 
time financial aid is nearly eliminated. A Queens college 
student who had been able to go to college with loans ex- 
plained that now she will have to come up with about 
$5,000 a year or go part-time. 

Moreover, many teachers and classes will be eliminat- 
ed. Students and professors bore signs mourning the 
deaths of their colleges, some of which date from the last 
century and others which were started in minority 
neighborhoods in the last few decades. Two huge pic- 
tures of tombstones read, “R.I.P. Brooklyn College” and 
“R.I.P. Opportunity.” 

Other proposed city and state budget cuts will mean 
loss of subway service and a fare increase, reduced 
health services— 30,000 hospital workers rallied against 
the plans recently— and welfare cuts. Twice in the la#* 
few weeks, welfare women protesting proposed cuts pre- 
vented the mayor and the governor from speaking. The 
federal government’s proposed cuts were also targeted at 
this demonstration. A group of Latina mothers wore 
handmade signs saying, “Don’t cut education.. .Don’t cut 
children’s lunches.” 

Professional Performing Arts, a small public high 
school, had 90 students walk out and join the demon- 
stration. One student reported, “I thought it was 
great— everyone finally came together. People whq, 
didn’t care about politics came out. A lot of us want to go 
to college, but if this goes through only the rich kids will 
be able to go. If the fare increase goes through too, we : 
won’t even be able to afford the transportation to col- 
lege. , s 

“Our principal and teachers tried to stop us, but we 
organized it all in advance and walked out at 11:00. We 
got in line and walked from Times Square down to City 
Hall. We were all together, regardless of color. Some of 
the Black kids were worried with so many police around 
us that they would be shot. Before this there was a lot of 
tension between Black and white students, but now for 
the first time we all came together and race didn’t mat- 
ter.” — 


II Your newsletter is an excellent medium 
to learn about international movements for 
freedom. We use examples in our work 
amongst Indian peasants and students.il 
Chowdhary Dharatarai Pawar 
Ail India Youth Forum for 
Peace and Solidarity 
DELHI, INDIA 
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News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist- Humanists that stands forthe abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private jjtr^perty form 
os in the U.S., or its state property form, as in Rus- 
sia or China. We stand for the development of new 
human relations, what Marx firstcai&da hew Hu- 
manism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955,the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion— activities which signaled a. new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of reyolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organised ourselves into a coramUteefom of organ- 
ization rather than any elitist party "to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist- Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board end Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987 . Charles Denby ( 1907 - 83 ), « Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dtmayevskaya's works 
Marxism and Freedom...£rom 1778 until Today 
(1956); Philosophy and Revolution: from Megs&i : 
gb Sarfa e and from Marx to Ms > 973), and Rosa j 
IMIliWsrfc.' Women’s Liberation, and Mane’s 
PbBosophy of Revohitjoi (1982) pell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
as American CiviliamUo* on Trial con- 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx's Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist - 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist- 
Humaniam of Dunayevgkaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University. 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
se*ves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1958 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Mandat-Humsmism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. - - . 

■ 1 1 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative society, we participate in all class and freedom 
smuggles, wdbmlfy ted internationally. M our | 
Constitution states: "It is our. aim . .to promote 
to* fi ™ est amo ‘ 5*m rrs. Blacks and other j 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Despite the Mexican government’s announcement 
March 14 that it would withdraw thousands of soldiers 
to the borders of villages it took over in the Feb. 9 inva- 
sion, Chiapas state remains an occupied land. President 
Zedillo was prompted to make this gesture for two im- 
mediate reasons. 

First is the failure of the state’s massive military supe- 
riority to crush or capture the EZLN or its leaders. In- 
stead, the occupation has been met by the resistance of 
the Indians who abandoned their homes and fled with 


the EZLN into the Lacandon forest. Although there was 
no widespread armed conflict between the army and 

Chinese dissident petitions 




Nearly 20,000 people have died in the three years < 
bloody faction fighting in Afghanistan which followe 
the 1992 victory by the CIA-backed Islamic faction ov< 
the previous Russian-backed government. Mass disilli 
sionment with this situation has set the stage for a ne 
force to enter the scene, the Taliban or so-called rel 
gious students. 

These “students,” who often carry the Koran in the 
breast pockets as shields, are not winning only becaus 
of their “faith,” however. They are also armed wit 
more worldly instruments such as machine guns an 
tanks given to them in large quantities by their backei 
in Pakistan and Saudi Arabia. The Taliban, who no 
have a 25,000 strong military force, have taken over 
large part of the country, and stand at the gates of Ki 
bul, the capital. 

The Taliban are so ultra-fundamentalist that the 
make those ruling Kabul today seem almost like plura 
ists. In Taliban-controlled areas, women are forbidden t 
work outside the home, to appear on the streets ui 
veiled, or to appear on the streets without a male reli 
tive accompanying them. They have banned alcohol an 
soccer, smashed TV sets and VCRs, and announced thi 
schools for women and girls will be closed “temporarily. 


A group of 12 Chinese intellectuals launched a dissi- 
dent petition drive addressed to this year’s meeting of 
the National People’s Congress which convened in early 
March. The first petition attacked the corruption ram- 
pant among Chinese rulers on all levels and in effect 
challenged the absolute rule of the Communist Party: 
“In our view, the reason the ruling party’s repeated in- 
junctions against corruption have proved of little effect 
and corruption has become more serious as the cam- 
paigning against it has intensified lies in the fact that 
the existing measures against corruption do not consti- 
tute institutionalized restraints on the supervision of the 
ruling party itself.” 

"Corruption" has become the metaphor and reality of 
the decaying crisis in China, with massive urban unem- 
ployment and rural isolation, rampaging inflation (25%), 
and an increasingly conspicuous flaunting of wealth by a 
growing elite within the ruling class. At the same time, 
various factions within the Chinese Communist Party 
are maneuvering into position for the inevitable end of 
Deng Xiaping. The petition points to the pervasive “in- 
visible corruption”: “...the malpractice of trading power 
‘ for money by ‘entering by the back door’ [hou men] has 
become a social practice that has been almost legalized 
...The so-called spiritual vacuum... is to a big extent the 
result of the pernicious harm done to the entire nation’s 
soul by the corrupt political concept that ‘power is ev- 
erything’.” 

A second petition by the same group called for re- 
straints on the arbitrary and “unconstitutional” power 
of the police who have rounded up thousands of prison- 
ers and held them without charges. Both documents 
were signed by Wang Ruoshui and Wu Xuecan, former 
editors of People’s Daily, Chen Ziming, Xu Wenli and 
eight other dissidents. 

Two other petitions were submitted by another group 
including Wang Dan, a student leader of the 1989 
Tiananmen Square movement. They called for an end to 
state persecution of dissidents, including Wang 
Wanxiang, a Beijing worker who took part in the 1989 
uprising and was later arrested and imprisoned in a psy- 
chiatric hospital. 

The state has not tolerated the slightest manifestation 
of open criticism since 1989, and the signers publicized 
the petitions to the world at great risk. They represent a 
manifestation of the deep opposition boiling within Chi- 
^ na today. 


off in the next two months. The government clearly ex- 
pects Mexico to sink into economic recession, but for 
most people it will be what one U.S. columnist called a 
“revolutionary depression.” 

The scandals, corruption and factionalism wracking 
the ruling PRI are unprecedented. Zedillo’s government 
broke ranks, first in casting blame on the previous ad- 
ministration of Carlos Salinas for the economic debacle, 
then in indicting Salinas’ older brother in last Septem- 
ber’s murder of a high-ranking PRI official. 

And for the first time, a PRI administration could not 
establish its usual pact with business interests and the 
labor bureaucracy to present a united front for its eco- 
nomic austerity plan. It is one more mirror of class con- 
flicts which may boil into the next eruption in Mexico. 

German workers win strike 

German employers were forced on March 7, to capitu- 
late after a firm two-week strike in the Bavaria region by 
members of I.G. Metall, the metalworkers union. Before 
the strike, which threatened large companies such as 
Siemens, Volkswagen and BMW, employers had tried to 
cow the workers by demanding wage cuts, “flexible” 
work times and, most importantly, putting off something 
gained and instituted gradually since the big 1984 strike: 
introduction of the 35-hour week by Oct. 1, 1995. 

Employers clearly miscalculated, since 1995 has seen a 
slight drop in the unemployment rate and a combative 
mood among workers anxious to make up for conces- 
sions granted last year. In Bavaria, the strike was ap- 
proved by 88% of union members. Once it started, post- 
ers included such slogans as: “We are striking against 
our bosses’ arrogance.” The result was a no concession 
contract with a 7% raise over two years, the 35-hour 
week by Oct. 1 as scheduled, and no additional “flexibili- 
ty” over work times conceded to capital. 

Germany’s labor movement is probably the most pow- 
erful in the world today. I.G. Metall, with over three mil- 
lion members and a strike fund of over $500 million, was 
able to offer strike benefits of 70% of wages. It has 
fought hard against capital’s plan to make eastern Ger- 
many a low wage zone, and today East German wages in 
the unionized metal industries stand at 90% of western 
rates, with the gap to close completely in 1996. 

Yet even in Germany, this appearance of labor’s 
strength is deceiving. The union is losing 10% of its 
membership annually, mainly because of layoffs. New 
layoffs due to high-tech are coming. 

Boycott of Nigeria 

As repression deepens in military-ruled Nigeria, ke; 
African-American leaders have, in an unprecedented 
step, called for a total boycott of that country. Joined b; 
prominent figures such as Maya Angelou, actor Dann; 
Glover, Judge Leon Higginbotham, and jazz musiciai 
Quincy Jones, TransAfrica leader Randall Robinson staf 
ed: “We must isolate Nigeria, politically, socially, am 
economically in the same way we were able to isolatj 
South Africa and Haiti” (New York Times, March 11] 
1995). 

Robinson is calling for protest actions outside the N1 
gerian embassy and stronger U.S. economic sanction 
against the regime of dictator Sani Abacha. In so doing 
TransAfrica was following the lead of Nigeria’s greatesj 
writer, Nobel Prize winner Wole Soyinka, who ha 
urged such action since December, after fleeing th 
country to avoid arrest. 

In March, word leaked out that a whole group of foi 
mer military rulers had been detained for plottin 
against Abacha, including the highly popular retired gei 
eral, Olusegun Obasenjo. Another sign of crisis was th£ 
in predominantly Muslim and conservative Northern N 
geria, the region from which the military rulers have a 
ways drawn their biggest support, Abacha’ s governmei 
has done nothing to stop attacks by Islamic extremist 
threatening the country’s delicate ethnic and religioi 
balance. 


Taliban rise in Afghanistan 


portation) went up 35%, and electricity 20%. The value 
added tax, a type of piggy-back sales tax, went up by 
half, from 10% to 15%. Inflation for the year is officially 
projected at 45%, but for most daily consumer items it is 
much higher. Some interest rates have soared to a usuri- 
ous 90%. 

For workers covered by minimum wage laws, salaries 
were to be raised in April from $2 a day to around $2.60. 
But workers who aren’t covered have been abandoned.- 
Already in 1995, 250,000 Mexican workers have lost 
their jobs, and it is expected another 500,000 will be laid 


guerrillas, the government’s own National Commission 
on Human Rights admitted nearly 400 reports of abuses 
in Chiapas. 

Other Indians who stayed behind confronted the 
army’s initial attempts to establish absolute control, 
which resembled the brutal campaign against Indians in 
Guatemala. One peasant leader replied to the attempt to 
control by occupation, “...we have walked a bit, we com- 
rades, and they have to recognize our rights as Indians.” 
In this situation, Zedillo’s law to suspend for 30 days the 
arrest warrant for Subcomandante Marcos and other 
EZLN leaders is meaningless. The EZLN has communi- 
cated that they will renew talks, but not until the army 
has withdrawn from all the occupied territory. 

The second and related feature is the continued bat- 
tering of the Mexican economy. President Clinton’s di- 
rect $20 billion aid package in January, together with 
another $30 billion from the International Monetary 
Fund and other international banks, has not staunched 
the outflow of capital from Mexico. Zedillo’s Chiapas ges- 
ture came after he was forced to enact a new austerity 
plan on March 9. Prices for commodities under the 
state’s control shot up overnight. Gasoline (and trans- 


In spite of a ban on demonstrations, 50,000 people 
marched in Mexico City on March 8 to observe Inter- 
national Women’s Day and to welcome Amando 
Avendano Figueroa, who heads a “transitional gov- 
ernment In rebellion” in Chiapas. 
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The monstrous terrorist bombing of the Federal 
Building in Oklahoma City on April 19 has unveiled 
a truly startling phenomenon— the growth of an 
outright homegrown fascist movement in this coun- 
try. It is hard to imagine how anyone but a fascist 
could perpetrate this bloody horror, which killed as 
many as 200 men, women and children. That a 
member of a far-right paramilitary organization ap- 
pears responsible, underlines the extent to which 
this country’s political climate is fostering the rise of 
a new breed of incredibly reactionary tendencies. 

It is not just in Michigan that groups like the 
Michigan Militia, a 10,000 member paramilitary 
group to which the bomber once belonged, are 
sprouting like spring weeds. Hundreds of such 
groups abound across the country, united around a 
staunchly racist anti- Black, anti-Jewish, anti-immi- 
grant, anti-feminist outlook. These groups are not 

(Continued on page 4) 


Workers 
empowered 
for whom? 


Thousands of students inarch on New York State Capitol in Albany to protest Gov. Pataki s budget cuts. 


by B. Ann Lastelle 

One evening several weeks ago I found myself lying on 
my back under the infeed conveyor to the drop case 
packer adding oil to the main drive motor gearbox. Was 
this the new me? An “empowered” worker developing 
new skills? A woman challenging the nearly all-male bas- 
tion of mechanical maintenance? Not exactly. I’m just 
trying to keep my job. 

Machine operators (“technicians”) who work in new 
units of Helene Curtis are responsible for regular pre- 
ventive maintenance as well as product quality. These 
responsibilities are being added to jobs in other manufac- 
turing units of the company, but more slowly and 
f against more resistance. 

i Preventive maintenance can be a long, painful process 
| when you begin not even knowing what a gearbox is. 
The supervisor (“team leader”) handed me a computer- 
I ized list of checks and tasks to be done. I had to figure 
[ out what the parts were, how to get at them, what tools 
I to use (and didn’t have all the right ones), what oil, what 
I grease. I bombarded my co-workers and the maintenance 
mechanics with questions and dragged them to the ma- 
i chine between each step. Did I feel good about learning 

r (Continued on page 3) 


by Jim Guthrie 

“Idealism is American,” House Speaker Newt Ging- 
rich declared in his nationally televised “presidential” 
address at the conclusion of the first 100 days of the Re- 
publican-controlled Congress. Youth from coast to coast, 
however, have expressed a very different kind of idealism 
in their opposition to Gingrich’s deadly “Contract on 
America” in demonstrations, marches, hunger strikes 
and sit-ins. 

University student protesters are refusing to separate 
the draconian cuts proposed in the federal education 
budget from the Gingrich-Republicans’ crusade to drag 
our society backwards by glorifying the free market and 
blaming all our problems on those who are the most dis- 
advantaged and powerless. Youth are combatting the 
racism, sexism and xenophobia at the root of the Ging- 
rich ideology by defending immigrant rights and affirma- 
tive action, and by demanding multicultural education. 

As Ydanis Rodriguez, a Dominican student active at 
City College in New York, put it, “We have learned from 
the past that our focus must not only be the budget cuts 
on education, but we have to create a coalition to oppose 
the Contract with America... We don’t think it’s fair to 


balance the deficit by cutting services to poor people, and 
we don’t think we have to pay the consequences of a 
ruined economic policy where 25% of the budget was 
spent on the military and Star Wars.” 

NEW YORK AT CUTTING EDGE 
The most massive and sustained youth opposition to 
the budget cuts and the “Contract on America” has 
come in New York City where college students have built 
alliances with high school students, labor and the Black 
and Latino communities. Like the “Contract on Ameri- 
ca,” Governor George Pataki-’s state budget proposes 
harsh cutbacks in education and social services in order 
to reduce the deficit while paying for tax breaks for the 
rich. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Black World 


Rwanda 
in the new 
world order 



by Lou Turner 

More than one analyst looking at the checker-board of 
Africa’s terrain of crisis has pointed to its vast diversity 
of regime collapse and social implosion. Bedazzled by 
these particularisms of the postcolonial state in Africa, 
Ali Mazrui has asked recently, “Are Somalia, Rwanda, 
Liberia, Angola and Burundi experiencing the death 
throes of the old order? Is the colonial order being 
washed away with buckets of blood? Or are we witness- 
ing the agonizing birth pangs of a genuinely postcolonial 
order?” (World Policy Journal, Spring 1995, p. 28). 

The advanced stage of dissolution underway in Africa 
makes it an uncomfortable mirror in which the West and 
the rest of the world get a glimpse of their future. Africa 
is that single multiform mass of the world’s humanity 
that is leaving the 20th century in worse shape that it 
entered. Having first come under the imperialist yoke of 
Western colonialism at the turn of the century, after 
which it set in motion a continent-wide process of decolo- 
nization at mid-century, Africa has now come under the 
dissolving motion of a third historical phase, namely, the 
restructuring of the state and postcolonial civil society. 

The prognosis Raya Dunayevskaya made in 1959 that 
Africa will be channelized to “function within the order 
of world state capitalism” (Afro-Asian Revolutions, p. 
9), resonates more powerfully today, as Africa’s ongoing 

(Continued on page 8) 


Now more than ever, we need your help! 


The horrifying slaughter at the hands of home-grown white 
supremacists we have just witnessed in Oklahoma is 
integrally tied to the chilling and hate-filled climate in this 
country today. What Gingrichism's first '100 days" only laid 
the foundation for goes well beyond mere 'mean- 
spiritedness." It is lethal. The forces of the Right, whether far 
or “near," have proved themselves determined and well- 
armed to force the poor from the welfare rolls,- demonize 
especially young single Black women; cut all aid to the 
education of the youth; destroy our environment; veritably 
criminalize our immigrant population, documented or not,- 
and build more and more prisons to take care of capitalism’s 
crisis. Above all they are determined to widen the "gap" 
between rich and poor — already greater than in any other 
country of the Western world — into a veritable chasm . 

It demands of us the strongest kind of activity against this 
drive to push us back to the most barbaric elements of 
capitalism’s past. The voices of the revolt are heard in every 
issue of N&L — especially loud and clear in the reports in 
this issue of the youth who have refused to separate the 
questions of racism, sexism, Proposition 187 or welfare 
rights, and have begun to forge new alliances with labor. 

But nowhere else except in NEWS & LETTERS are all the 
voices from below heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of revolution which gives 
action a direction and lets those voices ring louder and 
dearer! 

Never was it more important to keep alive a paper like 
NEWS & LETTERS as crucial part of the struggle against the 
retrogression that has gripped every part of the land today. 

BUT WE CANNOT DO IT WITHOUT YOUR HELP! 

* * * 

We have called on you, our readers, to help in keeping us 


alive every year since our birth 40 years ago, during the 
height of McCarthyism. This year we ask for your help both 
to help us pay the ever-rising bills of our office rent, our 
soaring postage costs, and the $1,400 it costs us to print 
every issue of N&L — and to help us establish a printing 
fund for a new publication we are undertaking as an integral 
part of the struggle against the new face of retrogression: A 
Marxist-Humanist Statement for the 1990s on the Black 
Dimension. You have already read much of the material that 
will shape it, right in N&L — from the new labor struggles 
being waged in the South and the new community 
organizations that arose out of the L.A. Rebellion — to 
Marxist-Humanist analyses such as an editorial relating 
today's rollbacks to the Black codes of reconstruction or an 
essay answering in the affirmative whether Marx's critique of 
capitalism is still valid. 

NEVER WAS YOUR HELP MORE NEEDED. PLEASE GIVE AS 
GENEROUSLY AS YOU CAN OF YOUR SUPPORT AND YOUR 
IDEAS! WE CANNOT CONTINUE WITHOUT THEM! 

r-“ 1 

U Enclosed is my contribution $ — to 

help keep N&L going. 

□ I am enclosing $ for gift sub- 

scriptions (addresses enclosed). 

NAME— 


ADDRESS . 
CITY 


STATE 


ZIP. 


Send with check or money order to NEWS & 
LETTERS, 59 E. Van Buren St. #707, 
Chicago, IL 60605. 
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Feminism, multiculturalism and revolution 


by Laurie Cashdan 

I spent the final day of Gingrich’s infamous Hundred 
Days of the “Contract on America” at Wayne State Uni- 
versity in Detroit, where I was invited to speak on 
“Feminism, Marx and Multiculturalism.” I found stu- 
dents anxious to discuss the Right breathing down our 
necks in Congress and in states like Michigan. Their 
questions get at the heart of what we face in the wom- 
en’s movement, both from the Right and from stumbling 
blocks in the women’s movement itself. 

Two Black teenagers just leaving a “career fair” on 
campus, grabbed the leaflet for the lecture after reading 
its point on the “concerted drive to end women’s rights 
to abortion, affirmative action, and 
welfare support.” Both the young 
woman— who was pregnant— and the 
young man, were tremendously upset 
about threats to student loans and about plans to cut 
off welfare for teenage mothers: “How are you ever 
supposed to get a job if they won’t let you get an educa- 
tion? It doesn’t make any sense.” 

Several women’s questions addressed in a different 
way the challenge we face in the women’s movement; in- 
deed, for me, all these comments shed new light on theo- 
retical issues about the future of feminism. 

ON FEMINISM’S FUTURE 

“If we could not get the ERA [Equal Rights Amend- 
ment] passed 20 years ago because of all the divisions in 
the women’s movement, then how are we going to face 
what’s happening now?” was a question posed by a 
Black woman. “To me, the problems center on this issue 
of multiculturalism. We come in all sizes, shapes and col- 
ors, and people just don’t get that.” 

In the 1970s, added another woman, working-class 
women in Detroit didn’t support the ERA because it 
would have eliminated workplace protections they had 
fought for. Yet a dialogue on this never took place. 

A young white student newer to feminism, responded 
by saying that she was quite excited about the April 9 
March for Women’s Lives in Washington, D.C. She felt 
the multicultural presence there would have been impos- 
sible years earlier. She also wondered whether change 
would be possible without revolution. Further discussion 
addressed how multiculturalism could move beyond a 
“rainbow coalition” to a more engaged working out of 
different women’s problems and ideas. 

These concerns about feminism, multiculturalism and 
revolution today spoke sharply to dimensions of Marx 
that were raised in the lecture but need much more in- 
tensive discussion.lt is crucial to see that Marx’s dia- 
lectical methodology in working out Man/Woman rela- 
tions, multilinear avenues to socialism, and other cru- 
cial problematics, has been bypassed by Marxist femi- 
nists who categorize his body of ideas as solely concern- 
ing class exploitation and private property. 

It is easy to see how socialists with elitist attitudes to- 
ward women and Third World revolutions would miss 
the fullness of Marx’s philosophy. But this makes it even 
more urgent for feminists to uncover the Marx that does 
have relevance to our problems today. The challenge is 
not just to create new Marxist-feminist theory, but a 
theoretical movement which can unite with a movement 
from practice capable of transforming actuality itself. 

THE RELEVANCY OF MARX 

The drive to reveal new emancipatory possibilities in 
both theory and practice characterized Marx’s entire 
body of work. It is illuminated particularly sharply in his 
Ethnological Notebooks, written at the end of his life in 
the early 1880s, on multilinear pathways to revolution in 
non-capitalist societies that might allow them to avoid 
the tragedies of western capitalism. 

Marx was commenting on new anthropological schol- 
arship. He traced dialectical developments within a num- 
ber of precapitalist societies. Man/Woman rela- 
tions— their relative egalitarianism as well as their in- 

Poetry for the people! 

Watsonville, Cal.— As a response . Proposition 
187, Adrienne Rich transformed the : April 32 $erempny, 
honoring her as Santa Cruz Gkmpty’s Artist otfche Year, 
into "an occasion to celebrate the creativity jof every new 
immigrant voice, in our ^community.’;’ Shp Apd the .event 
moved, to Watsonville,, which is a -primarily fajpn worker 
community,, and invited five ypypg students, and .-seven 
other tocal.poetSitt0<read theirfW£>rk;alqng : with It be- 
came an inspiring celebration of the human spirit fight- 
ing against racism. 

Rich spoke of. “poetry as. a .commqnal -art* ,an art of 
etfrmeQtpdnesS.’f jThiss.cofrtmunity was «ip the 

political concern's of the poets, who contrasted the ha- 
tred of Proposition 187 with the humanity of authentic 
relationships, of creativity and diversity. Adrienne Rich 
read widely from her poems, bringing home the very 
troubled nature of today’s world, and. paid homage to the 
strawberry pickers. Just that day, in th£ r &WX sqjqare, 
we had spoken with strawberry pickers whot were /among 
'farmworkers fighting for United Farm Workers recogni- 
tion in a mushroom plant. 

Rich ended her reading with “Dreamwood,” from 
Time's Power, where she posed the role of poetry itself 
as a dimension of the movement: 

‘‘She would recognize that poetry/isn’t revolution but 
a way of knowing/why it must come... . . . , , , , a „ 
i t thinks the material sand. the d*wp baft gom/and 
• that is the ’ poem and that is the late report. ” 

— Jennifer and Urszula 


equalities— loomed large in these commentaries as they 
illuminated possibilities for future socialist forms as well 
as dualities that could lead to class society if not trans- 
formed through revolutions in which, as our age has 
shown, women would be central. 

These Notebooks speak to feminism today. In the late 
1960s, feminists rejected the Left’s abstract ideas of so- 
cialism because they didn’t speak to the depth of new 
human relations women were calling for. In the 1980s 
and ’90s, there has been a shift in which many feminists, 
especially women of color, have been critical of femi- 
nism’s abstract universals of womanhood, and elitism 
toward ^omen of color and working-class women. 

These two critiques, of socialism 
without feminism and feminism with- 
out multiculturalism, connect with 
Marx’s concerns, that revolutionary 
philosophy not be made Into an abstract universal. 

It is surprising that few scholars, let alone feminist 
ones, have begun to seriously explore Marx’s 
Ethnological Notebooks, which were first published in 
the 1970s— a decade rich with feminist theory and activi- 
ty. Indeed, the reduction of Marxism into economic de- 
terminism is having as serious repercussions today as 
during Marx’s lifetime when he battled this view. 

As I felt in Detroit— a city feeling the full brunt of ret- 
rogression— the questions raised by feminists about so- 
cialism, feminism, and multiculturalism, have intensi- 
fied since the Nov. 8 elections. These questions can help 
us if they open discussion about revolutionary theo- 
ry— which would include discovering a new Marx. 


Women protest in D.C. 



In a demonstration against the Republican’s Right- 
wing offensive, 200,000 people, including many 
young women, marched and rallied in Washington, 
D.C. last month. A News & Letters correspondent re- 
ported that the crowd “filled the mall behind the 
capital almost to the Washington monument. Punctu- 
ated by the huge clothesline project, which docu- 
mented violence against women with homemade T- 
shirts, the message was clear: the norm in this socie- 
ty remains violence against women and the Republi- 
can Agenda represents a counter-revolution that will 
increase anti-woman violence— in the home, at work, 
outside clinics, and by back-alley abortions. 

f f Women Worldwide 

by Mary Jo Grey 

More than 600 women, men and children marched and 
rallied on March 27 in Blacksburg, Va. in their sixth an- 
nual Take Back the Night protest. The chanting demon- 
strators demanded safe streets and an end to all forms of 
violence against women. 

—Information from New River Free Press 
* * * •<:!. 
Amnesty International (AI) has issued a report stating 
that women around the world are denied human rights 
because of deeply rooted discrimination, war and repres- 
sion of their political and social activism. They reported 
that most casualties of war . are women and children, 
with women targeted for reprisal killings, rape: and sexu- 
al assault. Women fleeing conflicts rtiake up ,80% of the 
world’s refugee population. AI called on governments: to 
use the UN Conference on Women id Beijing in Septem- 

: her to eliminate these violations against women. 

* * * 

The Chinese government just made that more difficult. 
In an unprecedented/ move, they pjan; to 5 ban^h, the ;Non- 
. Governmental Organizations, (NGQ) Fprurp,, on, Women 
away from the Fourth UN World Conference on Women. 
The NGOs (who are expecting 25,000 participants) were 
suddenly moved to a remote site accessible by one road, 
over an hour from Beijing, with a scarcity of telephones, 
no modems or .satejljfo .capabilities, jpadpquqte ihppsipg 
and toilet facilities and only one public bus rpqtej The 
NGOs are the. most militant participants at UN confer - 
' ences. The Sisterhood is Global Institute, is .calling, for 

protests of this outrageous expulsion. . , f : 

* * * 

Thousands of women working in the squalid conditions 
on plant assembly lines in northern Honduras are con- 
tinuing their struggle to form unions. Young women 
, workers have reported being forced; to take confraeep-. 
, dives tq prevent pregnancy,, as|well as stimptapts so l^iey 
can work as long as 48 hours at a stretch. 

—Information from Asian Women Workers Newsletter 


| Woman as Reason 


Parental consent vs. 
a mind of our own 

Chicago— My senior year of high school, when I we 
living with my sister in Wisconsin, I found out I we 
pregnant and was devastated. Wisconsin had enacted 
parental consent law. 

When I was 13 my mother told me, “If you ever gc 
pregnant, I won’t let you have an abortion.” I never fo: 
got that statement. When I became pregnant I felt I ha 
no control. I had no rights as a minor. I felt I had to tak 
control of my life and somehow I found a way to ge 
around the system. 

I decided to go from Wisconsin to Illinois, which didn’ 
have a parental consent law. I had to make an appoint 
ment for an abortion in a state three hours away and ge 
there on time using public transportation, which I wa 
unable to do three times. I faced so many obstacles, be 
ginning with money, having to lie. It was very stressing 
In the end, I was pregnant one month longer than I ex 
pected to be. 

There was someone from Planned Parenthood in Wis 
consin to represent me for a judicial bypass. But it was 
so demeaning to me as an individual, it wasn’t a real 
choice. I wasn’t about to let a judge tell me, “No, this is 
your first priority. Now you have something to think 
about besides yourself.” 

The reason I always used birth control (which failed), 
was so I could go to college without any obstacles. Be- 
cause what is there for a teenager, what is offered her by 
the government when she has a baby— welfare? 

I knew how it was to grow up under the welfare sys- 
tem and in public housing. You either get as far away 
from it by struggling to get into a university, if you’ve 
made it through a poor high school system, or you be- 
come trapped in it. Once you’re trapped— and getting 
pregnant is a way of being trapped— it is so much more 
difficult to get out. Another closed door is to be kept 
trapped in a community where you are judged and criti- 
cized. I’m not saying abortion is the easy way out. But 
it’s an option, an option that might be taken away. 

For those young women who are trying to make a bet- 
ter life for themselves and their babies, if the “welfare 
reform” and parental consent laws pass, all it will do is 
hold them back. 

When it comes to my body, I can make my own deci- 
sions. Parental consent laws are dangerous and tell teen- 
agers that they don’t have minds of their own, that they 
cannot think for themselves clearly and cannot make the 
right decisions. Who’s to say that? Who’s to judge? 
That’s what they’re doing. 

-19-year-old Latina college student 

Gay and Lesbian 


Awareness week 

San Jose, Cal.— This year’s Gay and Lesbian 
Awareness week at San Jose State, organized by student 
activists, created space for thought on the revolutionary 
roots, progress and future of les/bi/gay liberation. The 
events began with a panel from the local P-FLAG (Par- 
ents and Friends of Lesbians and Gays) chapter. Inter- 
estingly, all four of these heterosexual panelists/parents 
had been active during the social movements of the 
1960s, and so found it within themselves to overcome 
their own homophobia when their children came out. 

The next day’s panel featured two local activists who 
were involved in the first gay/lesbian organization in San 
Jose. Wigsy Sivertsen spoke of the homophobic atmos- 
phere of the late 1960s, characterizing it as a “virulent 
attack on our sense of being.” The earliest queer group 
in San Jose, the San Jose Gay Liberation Front, was of- 
ten ignored by the heterosexual leftists, who displayed 
an exaggerated tolerance while maintaining that queer 
liberation was not “the real revolution.” 

Margarethe Cammermeyer, the keynote speaker, ad- 
dressed an auditorium Tilled with over - 700 people who 
admirec] her stance in fighting the military's ban on gays 
and lesbians. She spoke tellingly of her’ early heterosexu- 
al marriage, saying she married because “I couldn’t 
think of, any reason why not tq marry him.;. I didn't 
know there were options...” . , 



Cammermeyer was forthright ip connecting some is- 
sues, such as the sexism . Of Taillfpok, the racism of Tru- 
man’s generals Who opposed ra- > 
eial segregation, and the. 
i moron of "military intelligence.” . 

But her drlticism chd'nhl expend ' 
to the very killing functions of 
the military, or to the corrosive 
j effects pf U.S. imperialism. Thq 
] contradictions of ; Cammer- > 
meyer’s blend of insight with 
conformity and assimilation 
bothered me, not the least be- 


cause it seemed to bother so few others in the audience. 

Thgsftnal event provided meaningful alternatives 
i during a panel discussion on “Sexuality, Philosophy, aijd 
Women (Loving Women!). ’^ The 'jfai'tidipants all agreed 
that reform would: net- eraate a new aiid better world for 
queers, and that falling bade exclusively opto, biological 
determinism was a weak defensive argument. 

This author said that “Reform, acquiescence to struc- 
tural sexism, settling down, playing the games of patriar- 
chy fas I If they were the only games in town- (hose op- 
; 4 ti(m£iatoep^^ileehian existence. Lesbians rmtsjt cantjrtue 
^tplfoyl ^eftheb— to genuinely wahfi wontehi id live, to 
grow, to express their own voices, to recreate the world 
anew.”: —Jennifer Pen 
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Legacy of May Day is alive in today’s labor battles 


Black-white unity remains after Overnite union drive 


Memphis , Term.— We were involved in an organiz- 
ing drive at Overnite Transportation for about three 
months. It was an important event for workers in Mem- 
phis, and it was part of a national drive of the Teamsters 
union to organize non-union trucking companies. On 
April 25, after a long day and night of voting, we learned 
that we had lost the election. More than 400 drivers and 
dock workers at the terminal on Brooks Road near the 
airport voted, and we lost 245 to 176. It was a hard blow 
to take. 

I worked on the campaign as a volunteer organizer, 
since I am a steward in Teamsters Local 667. The com- 
pany did everything they could to defeat the union. We 
filed over 40 unfair labor practice charges during the 
campaign, and now we will try to have the election 
thrown out. But frankly, the Labor Board (NLRB) here 
is not much good. 

Overnite gave the workers a $1.00 an hour increase in 
the middle of the campaign. And they tried to split Black 
workers and white workers. On the dock they gave some 
white dockmen walkie-talkie radios to talk to each other; 
management was trying to make them feel that they are 
better than other workers. They also offered drivers an 
extra 400 an hour if they wear ties while driving. This is 
all part of the way they are trying to take control of 
workers’ minds. 

At the same time, they were cracking down, disciplin- 
ing workers who openly supported the union. The crack- 
down didn’t stop us from having a great rally for the or- 
ganizing drive on April 8. We held it at West Haven Bap- 

j Workshop Talks 

(Continued from page X) 
something new? Yes, I did. 

Capitalism sometimes does let you feel good about 
yourself. It’s a high to beat the previous production re- 
cord without killing yourselves because you all were 
working so smoothly together that night. It’s a challenge 
to master the complexities of Statistical Process Control 
when you haven’t been in a math class since high school 
20 years ago. At least you’re not brain dead! 

Even the unrestrained capitalism of the 19th Century 
sometimes allowed workers to grow. While condemning 
piece-wage as “the form of wages most in harmony with 
the capitalist mode of production,” Karl Marx admitted 
in Capital that “the wider scope that piece-wage gives to 
individuality tends to develop...that individuality, and 
with it the sense of liberty, independence and self-con- 
trol.” 

Piece-wages also increase competition and variation 
in pay among workers. "Of course,” Marx wrote, “this 
does not alter the general relations between capital and 
wage-labor.” 

Exactly. And one foundation of the relations between 
capital and wage-labor is a division that has existed in all 
class societies, the division between mental and manual 
labor. Only the capitalists of 1995 and their ideologues 
don’t call it that; they call it “policy” and “process.” 
Management is responsible for policy: direction, mission, 
values, vision, goals, strategies. The people on the line 
are responsible for process: activity which changes some- 
thing into something else, tasks. This, they tell us, is 
‘ ‘ empowerment. ’ ’ 

Today our line is 400,000 units behind schedule. De- 
spite our efforts at preventive maintenance, we have had 
a major mechanical breakdown on nearly every shift. We 
were forced last week to work three 12-hour shifts to at- 
tempt to catch up, and our supervisor implied that we 
were obligated to come in on our days off to cover for ill 
or vacationing co-workers. 

Management chooses the items to be produced. They 
design the packaging abd the production line, purchase 
the machinery, determine the staffing levels and sched- 
ule production— and WE have to make it work, on what 
should be our own time if necessary. This “empower- 
ment" is not different from Marx’s description of the di- 
vision between mental and manual labor in modern in- 
dustry: “the separation of the intellectual powers of pro- 
duction from the manual labor, and the conversion of 
those powers into the might of capital over labor.” 

N A paper that is not just 'f dr’ workers but 
by the workers, that aims to be a weapon 
in the class struggle ... not only as readers, 
but writers, editors, distributors, 
financiers. It must be their weapon, and 
their total outlook in opposition to that of 
the capitalists, the labor bureaucracts, the 
planners, the leaders, totally theirs and 
interested in everything.^ 

— RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

News and Letters Committees founding 
conference, 1 955 
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tist Church, a Black church only a few blocks from the 
plant. About 300 workers and family members came to 
the rally, both Black and white. It was something to see; 
many white drivers who live in Southaven, Mississippi, 
came and brought their families to a Black church. Rev. 
Willie Hardy, a Black minister who is also a Roadway 
driver and a Local 667 member, gave a nice speech. 

About 60% of the Overnite work force is white, and 
there are union supporters in both Black and white. Af- 
ter the rally, we marched to the terminal. The police had 
to close Brooks Road. 

It hurt to lose the election, but I felt good about what 
many workers did to participate. I know there comes a 
time when everybody has to take a stand. We can’t just 
wait for another Martin Luther King; we need to stand 
up for ourselves. No one can free us but us. People who 
say “When King died, the dream died,” will end up with 
a slave mentality. Each of us has to find our own way to 
freedom, and that’s why I participated in this drive. 

—Steward, IBT Local 667 

Strike stops grocer grab 

Oakland, Cal.— On April 6, 18,000 supermarket 
workers, members of the United Food and Commercial 
Workers Union, went out on strike at Safeway stores all 
over northern California over company demands for 
drastic take-aways of health care benefits. Full time 
workers were to begin making co-payments for them- 
selves and full payments for their dependents. For half 
of the workers, who are part time, the company was de- 
manding to take away all health benefits. 

The next day employers at Save Mart and Lucky (part 
of the same bargaining association as Safeway) locked 
out their 14,000 workers. Workers on the picket line told 
us, “The only thing they want to talk about is take- 
aways. They even showed us a videotape on how well 
they are doing financially [48% increase in profits], yet 
they are taking the lead in this attack. What they didn’t 
foresee is how willing people are to go on strike. 

“You have courtesy clerks who have been here for 
many years and they need their benefits. With every con- 
tract it gets worse. They want everyone to eventually be 
part time with no benefits. A lot of people are looking to 
see if the UCFW and the Teamsters can be broken in 
this pro-union area.” 

Another thing the company didn’t count on was the 
tremendous level of community support. Everywhere 
Safeway parking lots were virtually empty. Many people 
even signed up to drive shoppers who couldn’t otherwise 
get to other stores. 

After nine days, when the union offered to renew the 
present contract with no take-aways but also with wages 
frozen at the present level for the next three years, the 
companies agreed without hesitation. Now many work- 
ers, though they are happy the companies backed down, 
are questioning whether the union was too quick in set- 
ting for a wage freeze which means a wage cut when in- 
flation is taken into account. —Supporters 

Strikers face 12-hour day 

Decatur, 111.— Firestone is running with about 300 
scabs they hired. And there’s another 320 of our mem- 
bers that have crossed the picket lines. We don’t know 
how well Firestone is running, but there are rumors that 
they have lost contracts. Around 1,260 people went on 
strike July 12. During the strike, 240 went on early re- 
tirement. That leaves 700 who are still on strike. We 
don’t get any picket pay. We had six months at $100 a 
week; then it wa3 over. 

A big issue is Firestone’s desire to control where you 
work without regard for seniority. Another one is 12- 
hour shifts. We are going to end up with them. The 
union says it is all ready to give that up. It doesn’t mat- 
ter what we feel about 12-hour shifts— the international 
union just wants to get this over with. 

I heard the company is not happy with the way rotat- 
ing shifts are turning out, and they are willing to let the 
replacements vote on whether to keep them. Twelve- 
hour shifts aren’t so bad if they are not rotating. Your 
body can adjust. But they want to pay us straight pay; 
we would work the extra four hours without overtime 
pay. We probably would have signed by now if we were 
going to get paid for that overtime. 

We have been hearing rumors over the months that 
when we get a contract signed, we will take a vote on 
what kind of shifts. People will probably vote straight 
shifts. With the 12-hour day, we would usually work 36- 
hour weeks for three weeks, then 48-hour weeks for 
three weeks. This means that for three weeks we will 
have short paychecks and for three weeks long pay- 
checks, 5? hours (including time and a halD. By federal 
law, they can’t force government workers to work over 
eight hours without paying time and half— but they can 
force us. 

The job I have in Firestone is a cureman. In the sum- 
mer months, when we might be going back, it feels like 
120 degrees. I throw between 2,000 and 2,500 tires off 
the racks and onto stands. Some guys have 45 presses to 
mind. Some presses do nine-minute cures, so people are 
running from press to press all day. 

After a few years it breaks you down— back, wrists, el- 
bows, knees, feet. I started working there at $15 an 
hour. If I have to go back for anything less, I’m going to 
quit. My body won’t be in good shape after many years, 
and it’s not worth it for anything less. —Cureman 


Czech mass labor rally 



Miners and autoworkers at 90,000-strong Prague ral- 
ly. 


Prague, Czech Republic— Over 90,000 trade 
unionists gathered in Old Town Square, March 25, to 
protest the Czech parliament’s attempt to cut back on 
state social assistance. As working men and women from 
many industries, including the mines and the Skoda car 
factory, converged on Prague, student youth gathered 
signatures against the government’s proposal for tuition 
fees for university studies. Never before has a tuition fee 
been imposed. 

While the workers whistled derisively at every men- 
tion of Prime Minister Vaclav Klaus’ name, the first 
point made by union leader Richard Falbr was that there 
was no need for him to enumerate their 10 demands be- 
cause “you know them.” Not stating loudly and clearly 
what they were for allowed the right-wing conservative 
Klaus to bolster his position that child allotment (family 
assistance), pension fund and social insurance are politi- 
cal matters and not for the trade unions to discuss. 

The following day a former dissident writer, in a TV 
debate with Klaus, agreed with him that what 90,000 
workers demonstrating meant— in a country of a little 
over 10 million people— was that they could get any spe- 
cial interest group to fill two squares. They reduced the 
workers to a special interest group— a “bourgeois” jour- 
nalist described the disciplined and orderly demonstra- 
tion as a “mob from the streets.” 

Another former dissident wrote asking her if she 
would also have described the thousands of Czechs that 
filled Wenceslas Square in November 1989 or the 
500,000 who that same month gathered to greet a group 
of dissidents upon their release from Communist jails as 
a “mob.” Had she forgotten so soon that it was the peo- 
ple “from the streets” who had, in the end, toppled the 
Communist regime? 

Those who do not want to listen to the workers today 
will certainly hear them tomorrow. —Stephen Steiger 

Ralston vote unanimous 

Battle Creek, Mich.— Striking Ralston Foods 
workers in Battle Creek, on strike since Feb. 22, voted 
unanimously on April 2 to reject the second contract pro- 
posal offered by the company. Retirement, job security, 
seniority rights and health insurance premiums continue 
to be sticking points. The company wants to replace 
plantwide seniority with departmental seniority, which 
would prevent workers from transferring into other de- 
partments if their jobs were cut. “It’s basically the same 
contract as before,” said a 21-year employee. 

No worker in Local 66 of the American Federation of 
Grain Millers, which represents Ralston workers, voted 
in favor of the agreement. During the contract vote, 50 
members of Grain Millers Local 3, which represents Kel- 
logg Company workers, relieved the Ralston pickets. 

Longtime employees have been prepared for a long 
walkout from the beginning. “They’re ready to stay out 
even if it means extreme hardship,” a packing mechanic 
said. “Issues like these are our lifeline. If we fail, Kel- 
logg’s and Post could follow.” Ralston strikers receive no 
strike pay from their union. They have received hun- 
dreds of donations of food and money from local resi- 
dents, members of Grain Millers Local 3, nurses, Post 
Cereal workers and others. 

Local 66 members saw the unanimous “no” vote as a 
victory. “Thirty-five years and I’ve never seen a strong- 
er union,” a mill worker said. “(Plant Manager) Roberts 
and Ralston have made us stronger.” After the vote, 
hundreds of strikers and their supporters celebrated in 
front of the plant, which produces Chex, Almond De- 
light and private-label cereals. 

A few days earlier, on March 28, 400 people attended a 
rally in support of the striking workers. The mass picket 
was planned a week in advance, butjt came one day af- 
ter the company brought in 26 management employees 
from out of state to work the production lines. A 24-year 
employee called bringing in supervisors “psychological 
warfare,” a move to put pressure on the union and di- 
vide the ranks. 

“As soon as there’s a need for more cereal and Ralston 
starts to fall behind, then I think the company will make 
a move,” said a 22-year worker. “The general opinion is 
if they’re going to make any money, they’d better get 
about 300 supervisors in there. You need that many to 
run the whole plant.” 

The determination of the Ralston strikers was ex- 
pressed by one worker who said, “We haven’t gone with- 
out our wages and with our bills stacking up so we can 
go back in there with what they offered in the first place. 
We’re here to stay." —Postal worker 
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Editor’s note: Because this month marks the 25th 
anniversary of the murder of student protesters at 
Kent State and Jackson State Universities, we pub- 
lish excerpts of Dunayevskaya ' s article, “Totalitari- 
anism, U.S. Style,” written shortly before those 
events took place. Her analysis of the totalitarian di- 
mension lurking beneath American “democracy" is 
especially cogent in light of today . The full article 
can be found in N&L, April 1970. 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

The creeping, and not-so-creeping, totalitarianism that 
now pervades every facet of American life discloses, day 
in and day out, not only the abysmal degeneracy of 
American capitalism “in general’’— that is to say, in its 
exploitative, imperialist, police state nature— but also, 
and especially, in that of the intellectual sloth. It takes 
no time at all for the thin veneer of democracy to turn 
into instant racism. 

Thus, no sooner did the American Gestapo-type police, 
in the dark of the night, with shotguns blazing and tear 
gas making it impossible for humans to escape, raid the 
Black Panthers headquarters in Chicago, killing and 
wounding its sleeping occupants, than the intellectual- 
in-residence at the White House, Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han, fired off a Memo to the President about the “extra- 
ordinary progress’’ of the Negro in these United States 
of America! 

He played informer also on a petty level— Mr. Moyni- 
han’s “erudition” extends to reading the minutiae of so- 
ciety columnists— thus making it possible for him to in- 
form the Commander-in-Chief of the mightiest army in 
the world that Mrs. Leonard Bernstein had held a party 
to raise money for the defense of the Black Panthers. 
The society gossip was part and parcel of the diatribe 
against New Yorkers who might consider Black 
revolutionaries “culture heroes” instead of “fire-set- 
ting” haters of whites: “Hatred— revenge— against 
whites is now an acceptable excuse for doing what might 
have been done anyway.” 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan, it may be objected, is not 
characteristic of the liberal intellectual breed. After all, 
he betrayed his “liberal” Democratic Party colleagues by 
accepting so high a post with a conservative Republican 
President that he now has Cabinet rank.... 

THE INTELLECTUAL CLIMATE FOR RACISM 

This is not an exception to, but is on a par with, very 
nearly the whole “educated world” who have chosen this 
moment when Southern white mobs overturn school 
buses, endangering the lives of Black school children, to 
declare that it is “indeed” time for some “benign ne- 
glect” of Negroes, time “to return to quality education.” 
Nor can we forget that the climate for overturned buses 
and threatened Black school children was created by the 
President himself coming out against busing of children 
to integrate schools. 

The “intellectual climate” created by those who have 
partaken of “quality education” can be gleaned both 
from the organic racism of white middle-class America, 
and its white-hot hatred of any revolutionary youth, 
white, black, red or yellow. Thus, when asked to com- 
ment on the uncultured Vice President Agnew’s diatribe 
about “kooks and demagogues and social misfits who 
ought to be brought in with butterfly nets,” the cultured 
Moynihan had the gall to reply: “I think the reference 
was to Harvard students and I have ambiguous and com- 
plex and evasive views on them.” 

What is neither “ambiguous,” nor “complex,” much 
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In the U.S. Constitution the First Amendment deals 
with the right of individuals to have open access in 
choosing the kind of reading material they wish to read. 
Though this common right is freely used by those in so- 
ciety, it is greatly regulated by the prisoncrats, who exer- 
cise great control over what prisoners can read. They do 
this so they can influence the thoughts -of those under 
their oppressive power. : , , ; , . 

In denying prisoners access to publications that are 
radical or opposed to what they consider the “norm,” 
prison administrators are violating one of our most basic 
humanistic rights of free expression and thought. 

The ultimate goal is.tO|mold thog$ i^ca^ceyat^danto 
believing they are worthless* scumbags* entirely at fault 
for committing a crime no matter what the circum- 
stances leading to the offense might be. They want pris- 
oners to think they can’t change the heinous conditions 
in which they suffer, and therefore the only route avail- 
able is the one that follows capitalist' rules and laws of 
our current society. In order for the prisoncrats to legal- 
ly carry out such efforts, excuses are produced to deny 
-prisoners First Amendment rights by stating that such 
reading materials are in violation of correctional stan- 
dards or teaeh and advocate behavior contrary to duly 
established institutional rules. 

So the next time you hear the media speak of inmates 
having all these “democratic rights,” remember that it is 
a false statement, for even the most basic rights of those 
incarcerated are intentionally violated. 


Totalitarianism, U.S. style 


less “evasive” is the type of horse trading which, in the 
first place, permitted the lawless “riot” amendment to 
be tacked on to Lyndon Johnson’s “Great Society” Civil 
Rights Bill. What is neither “ambiguous,” nor “com- 
plex,” much less “evasive” is the intellectual climate 
oozing out of the Moynihans which now emboldens ju- 
ries, Northern as well as Southern, to pronounce police 
murderers "innocent” so long as the crimes committed 
are against Blacks. (The latest of such acts of injustice is 
the Flint, Mich., jury’s setting free the infamous Algiers 
Motel murderers of Black youth). 1 

What is neither “ambiguous,” nor “complex,” much 
less “evasive” is Nixon’s Southern strategy which re- 
verses everything and anything that is left of civil rights 
gains in order to enable him to transform creeping totali- 
tarianism into galloping totalitarianism. 

THE RULERS’ BRAND OF TV 

Recently we have been witnessing on our TV sets a 
whole series of interviews in Vietnam which are intend- 
ed to prove that the GIs had been “provoked” to act as 
barbarians at My Lai and many other places where they 
committed unspeakable atrocities. The “proof’ consists 
of the fact that booby traps were laid for Americans not 
only by the Vietcong “but also by women and children.” 
The reporters do not venture to make so simple a com- 
ment as saying that, very obviously, the Americans have 
barged in on a civil war. Instead, they save their com- 
ments for the time Vietnamese who witnessed those 
atrocities are interviewed. And then the comments made 
leave the viewers with the impression that, if the Viet- 
namese are not tellers of tall tales, they certainly do not 
understand the “provocations.” 

What has become all too clear since Agnew has cowed 
the TV networks into submission, and they no longer 
dare give “instant editorializing” (that is to say, any se- 
rious criticism), is that it is not only the President’s pho- 
ny TV ventures that go unchallenged. We are also being 
brainwashed on the Vietnam War, including its most in- 
famous crimes, the gory killing of civilians, of women 
and of children. 

As for Nixon’s unpaid-for, elaborately staged prime- 
timed— prime-timed to follow comedy hours having the 
highest nationwide audiences like “Laugh-In”— TV per- 
formances, they go totally unchallenged. No one chal- 
lenges even so Show Biz a put-on as when Nixon, with a 
flourish of the pen, but with “low profile,” vetoes the 
limited social security act, the $19.4 billion HEW Bill, all 


Okla. City bombing 

(Continued from page 1} 

unlike the “eitizen militias” that have sparked geno- 
cide in Bosnia, Haiti and Rwanda. Like their coun- 
terparts overseas, they are united around a deep ha- 
tred of the very idea of a multiethnic society. 

Of course, one does not have to belong to a far- 
right fringe group : to march to the tune of racism. 
No sooner did the bomb go e® a jifear witA- 

hunt began to take off against anyone of Middle 
Eastern origin on the grounds that “Islamic” terror- 
ists were responsible. Reactionaries like Rep. Henry 
Hyde argued for new restrictions on immigration, 
and mcyor newspaper columnists ’Openly qajleti for 5 
interning these of Middle Eastern orijpn along the 
lines of the internment nf Japanese Amerfeaas in 
World War H. These events have stripped away the : 
:tMn veneern£ Aramaean “democracy ejpbfinjfcft® 
raristmnabda. 

These events show that a strong centralized state 
isaltneettedter fascism to emergein ftWJt ; 

oozes out of the very ssaiurctf clvflsacfety. 

In fact* the phfiticaj representatives dLELS civil 
saefety eanhot responsibittty for creating the 
political dhnate ftatTedto the bombing. Tbwaakmly 
« Few years ago that David Duke was deranmeed aa 
an 'outright Nazi basing: his campaign- for gover- 
nor of Louisiana dn fervettt opposition to affirmative" 
actjqir, yet‘hy no# the Republicans h«toa^d|&iat- 
: ed Hjro very htegkijgi hs their fcbre political peH&B* 
Uve.'' The antl-“ Big goveniiheiiti’* ahtj^affirmatiye 
action; ahtl-bhmlgihn£ riietorfif of Gingrich ‘dad 
cdm(idny J is creating-' a climate tfhith is legitimizing 
the ideas of H»1ftQstmctre'mjst-Ri#iL : ‘ 1 u 4 
: -"Jw less otnindus is GtjqtonY decision to respond 
to the bombing by seeking legislation th.lt. will over- 
turn barriers to wire-lapping and "monitoring” 
"anti-government” organizations. These Barriers 
were introduced in response to the massive spying, 
harassment, and in some cases outright murder toy 
' the FBI and other ' agencies 6f anti-war, civil rights 
and Black activists during the 1960s and 1970s. His- 
tory provides plenty of proof that amplifying the 
powers of the state to deal with “terrorism" rarely 
rebounds to the detriment of rightists and neo-fas- 
cists,. for which many in “law enforcement” feel 
powerful- sympathies. Rather, these laws will be 
used to restrict the ideas add activities of : the Left. 

We must not allow Clinton and the Republicans to 
' use the slaughter or maiming of hundreds by white 
supremacist fanatics as an excuse to further push ;j 
this country hack to the dark ages. To trufy prevent ; 
m^e hqnsrs^rfthe ^pe tbat^tok ptecson April 10 >; j 
w* must reverse Uha fMlMBfa a- of the ret regressive 1 
politics into which this nation has been plunged. 

—April 28,-1.999 | 


under the guise of "fighting inflation.” As contrasted 
the Vietnam War speeches (when some commentate 
braved the presidential seal to call attention to the o; 
going, dirty, imperialist war), the despicable outlawing i 
any aid to the poor, whether it be for food or educatioi 
was not subject to any instant, or any other kind of crit 
cism. 

That totalitarian power phenomenon called the Amer 
can presidency now has also full uninterrupted access t 
TV any time Nixon so wishes. And the audience is som< 
thing De Gaulle couldn’t conjure up in his staged pres 
conferences. When the Russian or Chinese or Cuba 
heads of state take to the mass media, it is called brair 
washing. When it is done in the U.S. in good “show biz 
manner, it passes for "direct contact with the people. 
By whatever name, it smells to high heaven of totalitar 
anism. 

Presently being rushed through Congress is the mos 
authoritarian bill ever enacted in the U.S. The infamou 
1798 Alien and Anti-Sedition Act, to which the presen 
mis-named Anti-Crime Bill is being compared, pales b; 
comparison. Not only will Americans be deprived of e\ 
ery constitutional right from the First Amendment guar 
anteeing free speech through the Fifth Amendment pro 
tecting the accused against self-incrimination. But w- 
will also be subjected to no-knock on the door, violatioi 
of any privacy— and this is being done by a nuclear pow 
er, under automated, electronic device structures tha 
would yesterday have been inconceivable to imagine ir 
the wildest nightmares. All this is being palmed off a: 
necessary ways of “fighting crime.” 

This isn’t creeping totalitarianism. It is galloping ai 
full speed ahead toward a police state. Already the police 
are reading the signs right. You needn’t be Black, or e 
youth with long hair. You just have to be stopped for nc 
matter what minor traffic violation, have the cops spot a 
book by Marx or on Marxism, and you will be sure to be 
“interrogated” in a way SS was most proficient in doing. 

Outlawing a state of mind has already become the lat- 
est of the outrages which passes for justice in the U.S. At 
the present moment Judge Murtagh in New York is vy- 
ing with that relic from feudal times— Judge Hoffman of 
Chicago— for the unbridled misuse of contempt of court 
sentences for any state of mind— be it even just a laugh 
displaying “sarcasm,” for the sanctimonious kangaroo 
courts, or holding up a sign “power to the people.” 
FEAR OF REVOLUTION VS. 

PATH TO LIBERATION 

Let’s take a second look at the state of mind of our in- 
tellectuals— and I don’t mean the Moynihans, or the 
Cold War warriors of the McCarthyite 1950s, but the 
“non-violent,” “moral,” including some “radical” mid- 
dle-class intellectuals, cut to the heart by the fear of a 
genuine social upheaval. Each one has his favorite story 
about the hyperboles of the Black Panthers who decry 
the use of “pigs, led by J. Edgar Hog.” Each one has the 
latest bit of gossip about the “anarchy and violence” of 
the New Left who “lack all sense of history.” Whereup- 
on “history” is ticked off in books, essays, endless arti- 
cles detailing the facts of Nazi concentration camps or 
Stalin’s forced labor camps. All of which is true enough, 
but none answers: What about today? What about 
USA— imperialism, racism, “creeping” totalitarianism? 

Fascism will surely have a new form here, though the 
Nisei who experienced U.S. concentration camps during 
World War II will beg to differ also on this. Totalitarian- 
ism, creeping or galloping, certainly betokens a police 
state even if it can still permit itself the luxury of a Mad- 
ison Avenue or Show Biz approach. George Wallace sure- 
ly also has a point when he jokes about not needing to 
run in 1972 because “Nixon will do the job for us.” And 
the most open of all is the VFW national commander, 
Raymond A. Gallagher, who said: “I hate to see this 
country develop into some sort of police state, but to 
have security for our people, it may be necessary." How 
much that sounds like the American military in Vietnam 
who declared that “in order to save Hue we had to de- 
stroyit.” ’ •’ T >; h-t f> 

To put it differently, all that either the claims of the 
intellectuals or the George Wallaces or VFW command- 
ers amount to is that the U.S. may very well be the first 
country where fascism will get' in by the ballot box. The 
only thing that will guarantee that this does not happen 
is, precisely, the fact that the Black; the youth, and la- 
bor, too, as they feel thebrunt bf degenerate state-capi- 
talism, will prefer the road to revolution rather than the 
abyss to polished totalitarianism.,., f ni; ' :? —April 1970 

1. Duting the 1967 n-bellion m Detroit', police raided the Algiers Motel, 
executed three Black men and brutally beat seven Black men and two 
young white women. — ed. 
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ay Article The concept of the subject in Marx’s Capital 


Essay Article 


by Ted McGlone 

Since the January-February issue of News & Letters 
there has been a developing discussion of the Hegelian 
concept of “Subject” and Marx’s Capital. The following, 
essay is excerpted from Chapter 8 of my dissertation, A 
Study of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxist-Humanism, ( Uni- 
versity of Utah, 1994), and is a contribution to that dis- 
cussion. —T.M. 

• 

H, are you as excited as I? Just as Marx’s develop- 
ment of the form of the commodity and money came 
from Hegel’s syllogistic Universal-Particular-Indi- 
vidual, so the Accumulation of Capital (the General 
Absolute Law) is based on the Absolute Idea. 

Remember also that we kept on repeating Lenin’s 
aphorism that Marx may not have left us “a” Logic, 

!■■ but he left us the logic of Capital . This is it— the 
i logic of Capital is the dialectic of bourgeois society: 

I the state capitalism at one pole and the revolt at the 
other. 

i —Raya Dunayevskaya, May 12, 1953 

[ The very title of Chapter 7 in Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
{Marxism and Freedom expresses the central point of her 
[interpretation of Capital: “The Humanism and Dialectic 
[of Capital, Volume I, 1867 to 1883.” The title shows 
ithat Dunayevskaya is making the dialectic of Capital in- 
separable from its humanism. To demonstrate that Capi- 
tal’s whole presentation is humanist and dialectical is 
[new. Previous interpretations stressed that Marx’s 1844 
Manuscripts provided a humanist context for Capital. 
[Dunayevskaya shows how Capital itself is held together 
by the thread of a humanist dialectic. 

The basis of this new view is contained in the “philo- 
sophic moment” that led to the birth of Marxist-Human- 
ism— Dunayevskaya’s 1953 letters on Hegel’s Absolutes. 
In her letter of May 12, 1953, she had written that 
Marx’s analysis of the commodity form was based on He- 
gel’s “Notion in General” from Hegel’s Science of Logic. 
Lenin had also seen that in 1914-15 in his abstract of 
Hegel’s Logic. What was new was that Dunayevskaya 
continued to work out the entire Logic including its most 
comprehensive category— the Absolute Idea, which Len- 
in did not do. 

In her May 12, 1953 letter she disclosed her perception 
that Marx’s chapter on the accumulation of capital in 
Part VII of Capital was based on Hegel’s Absolute Idea. 
Specifically, this flows from the split in the Absolute 
Idea, as it contains the highest contradiction within it- 
self. This is precisely the form embedded in Marx’s 
Capita], Chapter 25 on the accumulation of capital. With 
great excitement Dunayevskaya had exclaimed that the 
logic of Capital was the ‘Centralization of capital at one 
pole and the revolt of labor at the other. 

What Dunayevskaya does that is new is to then ampli- 
fy a phrase in Chapter 32, “The Historical Tendency of 
Capitalist Accumulation”— “new forces and new pas- 
sions” in the overthrow of the old. She sees these new 
passions and new forces not only as first negation or re- 
volt, but at one and the same time as second, negation in 
a new positive subjectivity that wants to create a new 
human society. The philosophic form of the negation of 
the negation is revolutionary and requires actual new 
passions and new forces to carry out the self-develop- 
ment of a new society. 

Therefore, Dunayevskaya’s interpretation of Marx’s 
economic categories contains the duality of absolute op- 
posites in collision with one another. One foundation is 
the oppressive reality of capitalism and its fetishized ob- 
, jectivity stifling all thought of revolutionary transforma- 
tion. In total opposition to that, there arise new subjects 
of revolution, “new passions and new forces” reaching 
for a more comprehensive philosophy of freedom that 
t can impart meaning to their actions as they continue to 
fight for the actuality of a new human society. 

Because the duality of absolute opposites in collision is 
so central to Dunayevskaya’s interpretation of Capital, it 
must be expanded to stress why this is so important. 

When opposites are less than absolute, their contradic- 
[ tory relationship does not necessitate the release of new 
beginnings. This is because their contradictions can be 
resolved within an existing context, totality, or given 
foundation. Absolute opposition on the other hand, can- 
not be resolved within an existing context. It therefore 
requires a fundamental transformation of existing hu- 
man relationships and reality. Total opposition requires 
| a totally new beginning. Thus, the development of the 
contradictory relations within the economic categories of 
i Capital results in a “logic” of absolute opposition be- 
tween capital and labor that requires the development of 
a new dialectic. A new dialectic is created in order to 
transcend the unresolvable opposition within the context 
of capitalist relations. 

In Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom the first 
subsection of her Chapter 7 reads: “1) The Split in the 
Category of Labor: Abstract and Concrete Labor; Labor 
and Labor Power” [my emphasis]. The logic of capital 
has its beginning and point of greatest intensity in the 
dehumanization of the laborer at the point of produc- 
tion. This links Capital’s analysis of the labor process to 
the more general 1844 analysis of alienated labor. Unlike 
some economists in the more Ricardian mold who erro- 
neously see abstract labor as only the source of value, 
Dunayevskaya sees abstract labor in contradiction to 
concrete labor. She emphasizes that it is the “Subject,” 
the laborer, who battles against the dehumanized man- 
ner of his/her extemalization in labor activity. Marx’s 
extension i>t the concept of labor power into his analysis 
of cooperative labor shows the “positive within the nega- 


tive,” the power of labor to objectively transcend the 
capitalist value-form. 

The second subsection is titled: “2) The Marxian Eco- 
nomic Categories and the Struggle at the Point of Pro- 
duction: Constant and Variable Capital; or the Domi- 
nation of Dead over Living Labor.” The logic of capital 
will continue to deepen as the laborer’s own product, re- 
produced as constant capital, dominates over him. But 
the movement from practice is itself a form of theory in 
Capital as Marx never lets go of the resistance of labor to 
each stage of capitalist development. The resistance of 
the “Subject” becomes the determining element in both 
the length of the working day and in the introduction of 
new machinery into production. 

The third subsection is titled: “3) Accumulation of 
Capital and the New Forces and New Passions.” It is the 
most developed point in the logic of Capital. 
Dunayevskaya, however, does not only pose the opposi- 
tion of the revolt of labor to capital. This would be only a 
first negation. As can be seen from the title above, she 
has reached further to bring forth and emphasize in an 
entirely novel way “new forces and new passions” from 
Marx’s chapter on “The Historical Tendency of Capital- 



ist Accumulation.” She has made “new passions and 
new forces” into a category that will mark the new socie- 
ty emerging out of the old and a new dialectic. 

To see what is meant by a “new dialectic” it is neces- 
sary to connect Dunayevskaya’s singling out second neg- 
ativity as “PERSONAL AND FREE” in the 1953 letters 
and her analysis of Capital. In his chapter on the Abso- 
lute Idea in the Science of Logic, Hegel calls second neg- 
ativity, the “negative of the negative,” the turning point 
in the transcendence of Notion and Reality. For 
Dunayevskaya the absolute negativity Hegel is describ- 
ing at this point is the subjectivity of human forces be- 
ginning to move against an oppressive reality towards 
freedom in a new society. Hegel will not complete his 
analysis of this self-movement to “absolute liberation” 
until the Philosophy of Mind. Each of the three section 
titles of Marxism and Freedom's Chapter 7 contains the 
concept of the Absolute Idea moving towards transcen- 
dence of the division between Notion, the new passions 
and forces (as Reason), and “The Breakdown of Capital- 
ism.” This is no mechanical inevitability, but the action 
of cognition united with the activity of live subjects. 

Capital is presented differently in Dunayevskaya’s 
Philosophy and Revolution, which is structured on the 
basis of the movement from theory. Marxism and Free- 
dom concentrated on the movement from practice as a 
form of theory. In Chapter 2 of Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, Dunayevskaya develops very fully the category of 
the commodity as a fetish— the perverted, false form of 
objectivity within capitalist thought. It is nonhumanist 
thought where "production for the sake of production” 
dominates over “human power as its own end.” In Phi- 
losophy and Revolution the value-form is worked out in 
the context of Marx’s contribution to understanding the 
inner connections of thought to production. 

Dunayevskaya’s third book, Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1981), extends the major concepts of Philosophy and 
Revolution (1973) in order to present Marx’s life work it- 
self as a totality that releases new beginnings. 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution contains a summary of Capital 
that is her most profoundly philosophical comprehension 
of Marx’s greatest work. Although she had developed the 
themes of the 1953 letters in Philosophy and Revolution, 
there appears to be an advance in her thinking in Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution. When she develops her philosophic analy- 
sis of Capital, in the latter work, Dunayevskaya concen- 
trates on those points in Marx’s Capital which she had 
singled out in her 1953 letters. In the May 12, 1953, let- 
ter she made the following observations: (1) Lenin com- 
pared Hegel’s Doctrine of the Notion in General, (catego- 
ries of Universal, Particular, and Individual), to Marx’s 
development of the value-form. (2) Marx’s analysis of ac- 
cumulation was based on the Absolute Idea. (3) The logic 
of Capital is state-capitalism at one pole and the revolt of 
labor at the other. 

Though Dunayevskaya does not explicitly draw the 
connection herselR lhese three points are tightly woven 
together in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution and they are developed 
in new ways. What Dunayevskaya now highlights is that 
the Marxian dialectic transcends the Hegelian dialectic 
in Marx’s Chapter 1 of Capital— specifically in the analy- 
sis of fetishism. She argues that Section 4 of Capital's 
first chapter on fetishism is based on the ‘‘Doctrine of 
the Not>Oi}.’ s ’ i 

Often analyses of Capital equate the market to tile 
category of appearance and production to essence. Few 


interpreters seem to even be aware of the Hegelian cate- 
gory of Notion. 1 If they are at all aware of the Notion, 
they relegate it to the idea of an idealistic inversion of 
subject and object in general and to the relation of fetish- 
ism in particular. In stark contrast to such analyses, 
Dunayevskaya argues that the Notion is the dialectic of 
freedom, of humanity transforming nature and of revo- 
lution in permanence. 

The originality of Dunayevskaya’s comprehension of 
Marx can be seen in the way she interprets subtle as- 
pects of Marx’s text that have been ignored by previous 
interpreters. In Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, she calls attention 
to a footnote in the section on fetishism in which Marx 
refers to the Taiping Rebellion. 2 Dunayevskaya’s com- 
mentary on this footnote is that Marx wished to contrast 
the Chinese “dancing,” that is, standing on their own 
ground and “free will,” to the lack of revolutionary 
thought and movement in Europe during the 1850s. 
Dunayevskaya’s point is that Marx is looking for the ab- 
solute opposite of the fetish in the Chinese rebellion. The 
reference to the Taiping Rebellion was not obscure after 
all, but the subjective-objective method of the Notion. 
Marx analyzes fetishism and indicates in a concise man- 
ner the type of subjectivity that overcomes its own false 
objectivity. The subject is freedom, not the inversion of 
subject-object alone. Insensitivity to Marx’s philosophy 
of revolution on the part of Moore and Aveling and sub- 
sequent editors of Marx’s Capital may account for the 
fact that this footnote was considered unimportant and 
so dropped from the text. 

Dunayevskaya’s perspective is supported further by 
Marx’s compressed discussion of freedom in history from 
the Greek world of Epicurus through the middle ages to 
modern capitalism. 3 In two paragraphs Marx outlines 
the relationship of freedom of the individual to the objec- 
tive conditions of production in tribal forms, in the Clas- 
sical-Antique period, through trading nations, to the cap- 
italist epoch where production has “mastery over man.” 
He ends the first paragraph stating that only “freely as- 
sociated men” can lift the veil of fetishism. 
Dunayevskaya stresses that Marx is projecting the no- 
tional concept of a new human society: 

[W]hen “freely associated men” take destiny into 
their own hands, it is not only the fetishism of com- 
modities which vanishes but the whole perverse sys- 
tem. Having leaped into that absolute opposite of 
capitalist society— that is to say, having projected a 
society of new human relations— it is clear that 
though we are in the market, we are, indeed, dealing 
with notional concepts. That path to freedom both 
separates the Marxian dialectic from the Hegelian 
and transforms Hegel’s revolution in philosophy 
into a philosophy of revolution, so that even in eco- 
nomics, i.e., in the production sphere, with Marx’s 
guidance we follow actual forms of the proletarian 
revolt. Whether that form be questioning “When 
does my day begin and when does it end?” or going 
on strike, Marx calls it a century-old “civil war.” 4 

Dunayevskaya’s interpretation of fetishism in Chapter 

I of Capital illuminates how Marx re-created a new dia- 

(Continued on page 12) 

1. Hegel, Science of Logic, trans. Johnson and Struthers, Vol. 

II (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1929), 216.“In the Notion, 
accordingly, the realm of Freedom has opened.” See also 205, 
212, where Hegel writes that Notion is the realm of subjectivity 
or Freedom and that Freedom is the specific relation of the No- 
tion. 

2. Marx, Capital, trans. Ben Fowkes, Vol. I (New York: Vintage, 
1977), 164n. 27. 

3. Ibid., 172-73, 

4. Raya Dunayevskaya, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, 2nd ed., (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1991), 145. 


Explore the dialectical method of Marx's capital 

Marxism and Freedom — 
from 1776 Until Today 

"It is true that the categories of [Hegel's] Logic, such 
as ’Being and Becoming/ 'Essence and 
Appearance/ 'Necessity and Freedom/ do not, as 
Hegel imagined, have eternal existence independent 
of man. They are, in actuality, the reflection in 
man's mind of processes going on in the material 
world. It is equally true that the summation of 
Hegel's own analysis is that actuality, the 
true form of reality, requires freedom, 
requires man to be free.” (page 47) 

The Philosophic 
Moment of Marxist- 
Humanism 

”[T]he accumulation of capital, its General 
Absolute Law, was based on the Absolute Idea ... 

[)]ust as that meant the dialectic of bourgeois 
society, its end by the revolt of the workers, so 
Marx 'also set the limits to the dialectic of the 
party, which is part of the bourgeois society and 
will wither away with the passing of the 
bourgeoisie." 1 (page 70—7 f) 

, To order these works by Ray a Dunayevskaya, see £ ■ . > • 

literature ad on page 7. > - , , , : 
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TWO WORLDS IN CONTRADICTION 


Liu Binyan (March N&L) points out 
that the contradictions of Chinese state 
capitalism are much more obvious than 
they were in 1989, but his assessment of 
hope for revolution is harsh: “the Chi- 
nese people lack the determination to 
break away” from the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party. His pessimism lies in the 
ideological perversion (pollution is too 
weak a word) caused by the “bankruptcy 
of the Marxist ideology.” By playing fast 
and loose with the complexities and 
truths of objective historical conditions, 
Mao’s thought was eventually revealed 
as a fabric of malicious untruths. The 
problem is that along the way, Mao de- 
based the veiy categories of philosophic 
thought. It has infected the people with 
a philosophic cynicism. 

There are similar currents in the U.S. 
It seems to me, as a teacher, philoso- 
pher, lesbian and Marxist-Humanist, 
that sharing N&L with interested allies 
can start to repair some of the philo- 
sophic damage of our era, if only by en- 
couraging people to once again consider 
the possibility of a total philosophy. 

Jennifer Pen 
California 

* * *. 

The politics of controlling, more than 
alleviating, poverty was clear at the re- 
cent UN “World Summit for Social De- 
velopment” in Denmark called to discuss 
how to address world poverty. Hillary 
Clinton used International Women’s 
Day to announce a 10-year program to 
boost the education of girls and women 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America but no 
specifics were given about how the goals 
would be achieved, other than that it 
would be administered by the infamous 
U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment. Meanwhile, all social and welfare 
programs right at home were under at- 
tack, with the Republican Congress 
threatening to cut off all aid to Africa. 

The biggest power players in the aid 
game— the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund— were determined 
to squelch any revolutionaiy voices with- 
in the poor nations, demanding substan- 
tial movement toward a “free enter- 
prise” system in any country seeking 
their help. No wonder a group of Left or- 
ganizations from Europe and Latin 
America, participating in the 
nongovernmental forum, denounced the 
entire summit for that dead-end empha- 
sis. 

Feminist 

Chicago 

* * * 

Do we continue upward in the pyra- 
mid or do we work to level off the pyra- 
mid? The powerless always get blamed 
for the problems of the powerful. I re- 
cently read somewhere: “The wide gulf 
between the liberals and the revolution- 
aries is that the former know what 
should be, but still want a piece of what 
is.” 

Working class supporters 
Bayfield, Wisconsin 

i 5;* * ■ * * 

; The economic situation here is a total 
disaster and going from bad to worse. 
The graffiti on the walls of subway sta- 
tions and buildings could be in Vancou- 
ver or other major Canadian and U.S. 
cities: “Anarchy Now!,” “Anarchy in 


Budapest!,” “Destroy your destroyers!” 

This is thanks to the IMF; the total 
mismanagement of various govern- 
ments, and the plundering going on 
through the “privatization” of the whole 
Hungarian economy by foreign corporate 
giants as well as some local speculators. 
Now the present government is trying to 
put into place an austerity program. It is 
likely to lead to another social explosion, 
if the local public opinion is to be be- 
hoved. 

Laszlo Gati 
Budapest 

* * * 

There must have been 500 students, 
parents and teachers at a Chicago rally 
to stop state cutbacks in Illinois public 
education funds, April 17. The young 
people there in Federal Plaza had a firm 
grasp on who they were fighting in the 
Republican legislature because of condi- 
tions they already experience. A 15-year- 
old told me, “Our school is in bad shape. 
They don’t teach enough. If they have 
money for police on every corner, they 
should have money for our school.” An 
11-year-old said, "They are closing our 
schools just when poor kids need more 
help. We need more books. We need a 
bigger building. There is a hole in the 
wall and we see mice running through. 
And the teachers need more money.” 

Another 11-year-old looked all the way 
to Gingrich’s Washington: "They want 
to take away our lunches. If they do, 
some of the poor kids will go hungry. 
The only time they get a whole meal is 
at school. They keep coming to school 
because of the food.” 

Revolutionary 

Chicago 

* * * 

I have recently returned from a brief 
visit to Kenya. The “two nation” syn- 
drome of the gap between the rich and 
the poor is startling, especially the abject 
poverty of the beggars on the street. One 
old disabled man in tattered clothes with 
a fistful of rotten meat seemed to epito- 
mize the hopelessness of the most disad- 
vantaged. Human rights abuses remain 
a factor in the continued control by 
President Moi, while the pressure on the 
foreign press ensures that world opinion 
remains poorly informed. 

Traveler 

Britain 

* * * 

The revolutionaries in Chiapas may be 
driven underground but they have not 
disbanded. They have reminded the na- 
tion of the meaning of the phrase “dual 
power” and it will not forget it. A suc- 
cessful Mexican revolution would set 
Latin America aflame. At the same time, 
any U.S. intervention in Mexico would 
set the U.S. aflame. Mexicans in Califor- 
nia, “legal” or not, have not forgotten 
they are living on historically Mexican 
soil, and the L.A. rebellion certainly 
showed the revolutionary anger of Chi- 
canos and Latinos. 

It is amazing how the courage and vi- 
sion of a freedom struggle in the most 
backward province may be the Achilles 
heel of the “New World Order.” And 
those Indians were supposedly con- 
quered in 1492! 

Professor 
( Connecticut 


WANTED: BOOKS FOR STRUGGLE 


News & Letters has been asked to 
serve as a collection point for the 
“Books for Struggle” project initiated 
by Richard Greeman and Boris 
Kagarlitsky, Which aims to fill a con- 
tainer with radical literature and ship 
it to the Victor Serge Labor Library 
that has been ^established in Moscow 
as a reading room arid distribution 
center. We urge our readers to “ran- 
sack your own and your friends’ radi- 
cal libraries,” as Greeman puts it, 
“packing cartons with useful material 
on any subject from Alipsky to 
Zapatista,” and mail them to Books, 
for Struggle, c/o News & Letters, '59' 
E. Van Buren, Rm. 707, Chicago, IL 

60605. His letter follows: 

* * * 

Russian activists and intellectuals 
have been cut off for 75 years from 
serious information about Western la- 
bor struggles and trends in socialist 
thought. Such knowledge is vital to 


the new Russian Left struggling to 
find its way under the most difficult 
conditions. Rapacious new capitalists 
are privatizing the Russian economy 
and well-financed AFL-CIO agents 
are telling the Russian workers fairy 
tales of a U.S. “worker-owned capital- 
ism” based on; pension funds, while . 
the facts about actually existing capi- 
talism and the lessons of labor strug- 
gles from Homestead to Hormel are 
“blank pages.” 

Ideas are political dynamite. Act 
now! The “Books' for Struggle” con- 
tainer will leave for the independent 
Left Center in Moscqw as soon as it is 
full but in no case later than July 1, 
1995. If you don’t have the heart to 
part with your books, you can send 
some money to pay for the container. 

Yours in Solidarity, 

Richard Greeman, for the 
Committee (for Democratic and 
Human Rights in Russia 
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THOUGHTS ON OKLAHOMA 

My husband, who is an auto worker, 
was talking about the way everyone just 
pitched in, the minute the bomb explod- 
ed, to do whatever they could to help. 
Nobody had to organize anyone, they 
just organized themselves. He said it 
proved to him how different things could 
be in a different society. He was right 
Everybody gave whatever they had, 
whether it was food or blood or muscle 
power and they came from all over the 
country. 

Oklahoma City looked like Beirut. Ev- 
eryone was asking Why here? When you 
see something horrible like this hitting 
ordinary people, just like you and me, it 
hits home. I hope that all those people 
who didn’t have any remorse when the 
U.S. bombed Baghdad, killing a lot of in- 
nocent men and women and children 
who had never done anything to us, will 
have their eyes opened and begin to un- 
derstand what those people were feeling. 

Working woman 
Oklahoma City 

* * * 

I could not help feeling relief to hear 
that the perpetrators of the horrible in- 
human bomb explosion in Oklahoma 
City were not Middle Eastern terrorists. 
Within 24 hours of the bombing, when 
an immediate connection to the Middle 
East was being made, right-wing politi- 
cians like Dole and Hyde were already 
talking about cracking down on immi- 
grants and “aliens.” Arab-Americans 
were receiving death threats and other 
people from the Middle East were feeling 
the sentiment of hatred toward them. 
When it became known that the people 
who planted the bomb were home grown 
white supremacists, the anti-Middle 
Eastern hysteria temporarily subsided. 
But this anti-immigrant hysteria hasn’t 
gone away. The racism that is at the 
root of anti-immigrant hysteria is also at 
the root of white supremacist hate 
groups. The logic of racism, whether it is 
directed against “foreigners” or people 
born in the U.S., is the same: genocide. 

Middle Eastern woman 
Illinois 


CAPITALISM’S 

PRISONS 


It is logically faulty to begin with the 
premise that the problem of penitentia- 
ries is over-population instead of the un- 
equal distribution of wealth that gives 
rise to the rampant crime and recidivism 
which leads to the over-population. 
What is needed is a critical examination 
of the exploitative system in which we, 
all live. We need to quit avoiding tbe real 
issue. 

D.A. Sheldon, the prisoner who wrote 
in the March issue of N&L that “the me- 
dia is working overtime to implant a be- 
lief that those convicted under the (cur- 
rent (injustice system are animals and 
not huriian beings,” was right that 
“what we have here is a capitalist propa- 
ganda tool.” The idea of “privatizing 
prisons” is nothing more than andther 
capitalistic attempt to dehumanize 1 and 
commodify criminals. 

Students 
Romeoville, II. 

STRUGGLE CONTINUES 

Your paper helps us learn the truth 
about the situation of working people in 
the U.S. and the world. We have suc- 
ceeded in organizing a not very large but 
fighting trade union in Kiev, We are try- 
ing to connect with other independent 
trade unions in a joint struggle for our 
rights. We are trying to defend the inde- 
pendence of the working class from the 
existing bourgeois parties because we 
feel workers must fight independently 
and not entrust their destiny to any 
strata of the rulers. 

, s :THe* leaders -of coir- union give an ac- 
count to the members at regular meet- 
ings and are not paid for their activities. 



All decisions are passed only with tht 
joint meeting’s consent. The leaders ol 
both official and non-official trade 
unions have lost touch with their mem- 
bers in Ukraine, just as they have in the 
U.S. We expect that as the union grows 
problems may arise with the leaders, but 
we pledge to keep a steady control from 
below. The struggle continues! 

Committee of Young Workers 
Ukraine 

* * * 

Special Tasks, the Memoirs of an Un- 
wanted Witness — a Soviet Spymaster, 
by Pavel and Anatoli Sudoplatov, is the 
most revelatory autobiography yet from 
near the summit of Stalinist power. Pa- 
vel Sudoplatov was an NKVD General, 
an aide to Beria. After service, heroic by 
Soviet standards, he fell victim to a 
purge and spent years near death in 
prison for fictitious crimes — his real 
ones being quite legal. The machinations 
of Stalin, Beria, Khrushchev et al., the 
utter eclipse of morality and the putative 
rule of law by the imperatives of Stalin- 
ism, the disproofs of much conventional 
Sovietology, are all here. It is an indis- 
pensable source for students of Russia’s 
second-last nightmare, the USSR. 

A. Fortunoff 
California 


WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION 
AND ‘LIFE’ 


As a biology teacher, I am more 
amazed by “Life” the more I learn, so I 
can see why Hegel put that chapter near 
the culmination of the book of the No- 
tion, which the March Essay on Revolu- 
tionary Feminism discussed- There is a 
lot I don’t understand, but when I read 
about “Kind,” I think of the life of a so- 
cial group, a collectivity, a type of life we 
can only imagine in the confines of the 
capitalist mentality that so “de ’’-hu- 
manizes us. I also think of Marx’s chap- 
ter on“ Co-operation” in Capital in 
which he discusses the potential for co- 
operative human development out of the 
forced association of workers in the fac- 
tory; their potential to overthrow the 
horrible enslaving system of production 
that brought them together, and their 
subsequent mental freedom to truly be- 
gin human development. Is this the sort 
of thinking that could help the Women’s 
Liberation Movement to continue creat- 
ing pathways to freedom? 

Susan V-an Gelder- 
Detroit-- 
$ $ *- 

The protests at Rutgers against Presi- 
dent Francis Lawrence have died down. 
There were a lot- of grievances against] 
Lawrence before the one that triggered j 
the protest. One of the major complaints j 
was his dosing of the Women’s Center j 
on the Douglas campus. It was a rela - 1 
tively cheap service that provided psy- 
chological counseling and advice to wom- 
en. They dosed that said instead opened 
several “Learning Centers” that are vir- 
tually useless. There have been various 
other funding cute that he has adminis- 
tered as well, ah the while keeping his 
huge pay and benefits. 

Student activist 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

* * * - y.} S "S '.j: : ,„ 

The Virginia Supreme Court ruled, on 
April 21, that Sharon Bottoms, a lesbi- 
an, is an unfit mother and awarded her 
own mother custody of Sharon’s child, 
Tyler. There is something wrong with a 
system that allows a court to steal a 
child from a woman because she is a les- 
bian. Despite the fact that- -even the 
child’s father wants him with his moth- 
er, Bottoms is confined to one night a 
week visitation and her partner, April 
Wade, is banned from ever visiting him. 
This decision affects the future of all of 
us and needs to be loudly and vehement* - :i 
Iy protested! - ; i s > : ; { 

Tom Williamson and Laurie Cashdan 

Illinois 
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CONNECTING WITH ‘PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE’ 


Sonia Bergonzi’s letter in the April is- 
sue of N&L showed me what a long way 
I have to go as a reader of N&L, I wish I 
could tie the April issue together the 
way she did the March issue (seeing “the 
whole paper as manifesting dialectics”). 
My trouble is that I can’t connect April’s 
“Philosophic Dialogue” to anything else 
in the paper, or anything else in my life. 
Peter Hudis devotes most of his article 
to responding to Ron Brokmeyer on the 
point of whether or not the commodity- 
form is totally separated from materiali- 
ty. I understand that Peter says no and 
Ron says yes. But why is the argument 
important? 

Reader 

Oakland 

)» * * 

Peter Hudis’ review of Moishe 
Postone’s book in the March N&L and 
the discussion following it which you 
have titled “Is Marx’s Capital still rele- 
vant?” could have been titled “Is revolu- 
tion still relevant?” In the April “Philo- 
sophic Dialogue” Hudis persists in show- 
ing where revolution is located: the 
movements from practice and from phi- 
losophy. 

In a very different section of the same 
issue, Michael Flug’s reviews of two 
books on the Black liberation movement 
seemed to me part of the same discus- 
sion. His exploration of how does a 
movement from practice “get posed or- 
ganizationally as a challenge to capitalist 
society,” in the context of the Black 
movement for freedom, illuminated for 
me what Hudis meant when he said the 
question is whether the necessity of peo- 
ple fighting for freedom as the agents to 
transform society “flows from one’s 
analysis or is brought there by an act of 
will." 

Women’s liberationist 
Chicago 

♦ # * 

The “Philosophic Dialogue” in April’s 
N&L was an important discussion which 
didn’t separate philosophic critique from 
economics. That is very refreshing. An- 
drew Kliman’s point on the duality of 
the worker’s physiological activity was a 
i helpful clarification. I spoke about the 
so-called “free market” with an electri- 


cian who independently contracts with 
the telephone company. He said that he 
will not tell the company exactly how 
long it takes him to do a job. If they 
think it needs two weeks and he knows 
it only takes a week he won’t say a 
thing. Economic calculation of value is 
not so efficient as it appears to be and 
runs up against the human being who 
could do the job more creatively but will 
not. Capitalism knows this and is trying 
to break down this resistance with the 
so-called cooperative team concepts of 
work and “humanistic” management 
practices. Breaking the hold of the value 
integument can free human relations to 
actually release production from the self- 
limiting confines of capital. My brief dis- 
cussion with the electrician about the 
“free market” made me think that more 
discussion such as the April philosophic 
dialogue will help to clarify the commod- 
ity-form and the role of the subject and 
help us move forward in these discus- 
sions. 

Economics teacher 
New York 



ENVIRONMENT 
IN 

f CRISIS 


There’s a real urgency to fighting 
against Gingrichism. One area where 
there’s special urgency is the environ- 
ment. In ten years there may be no Ev- 
erglades if the Republicans have then- 
way. As a birdwatcher I really see the di- 
rect effects on the natural world. 

Drug counselor 
Chicago 

* * * 

Franklin Dmitiyev’s lead, “Congress 
unleashes ‘free market’ to devour envi- 
ronment” (April N&L) was a passionate 
piece of writing. What elevated it from 
muckraking was its philosophic dimen- 
sion, evident in the quote from Marx 


that showed capitalism’s deadly direc- 
tion when it comes to both humans and 
the environment; and how he critiqued 
some of the existing Green groups as 
falling into capitalism’s traps. I heard 
Dmitiyev give a different kind of talk at 
Lewis University in Illinois a few weeks 
ago on the relationship of Marxism to 
the environmental movement. What 
struck me was how the discussion ended 
up centering around the possibility of 
revolution. It showed that the question 
of the destruction of the environment 
isn’t in a different compartment from 
the need for a total transformation. 

T. Lima 
Illinois 

• 

QUESTIONS OF LABOR 

The baseball strike appeared to be just 
wealthy players standing up to even 
wealthier owners. But appearances 
shouldn’t deceive. The very same salary 
cap that baseball owners wanted (and 
still want) to impose on the sum-total of 
baseball salaries has a life of its own. 
Now owners of the mammoth Safeway 
grocery store chain in Northern Califor- 
nia have told their unions that manage- 
ment will spend only so much in total 
pay and benefits to the work force. 

They call it a “flat cost” contract and 
they are giving the unions the choice of 
how to divide up the money — wages, in- 
surance coverage, pensions, or whatever. 
I suppose Safeway management didn’t 
want to call it a salary cap so they 
wouldn’t look like fat cats. Fat chance! 

Labor fan 
Chicago 

* * * 


Seventy Decatur workers rented a bus 
to go to Miami to confront our AFL-CIO 
leaders who were meeting there and say, 
“We need you.” The result was that 
Lane Kirkland and several other union 
leaders came to Decatur and we had a 
rally March 27. Between 800 and 900 
people turned out. They announced they 
started a defense fund for strikers and 
locked-out people nationwide. Kirkland 
started it with $20,000. Other leaders 
put in $5,000. It’s not quite what we had 
hoped for. Some were not happy with 
this after the trip to Miami. Others were 


thankful they showed up to make even a- 

token gesture like that. , . 

Staley worker 

* * * Decatur, 111. 

The fishing boat built by workers 
here, to give to the people of the village 
of San Juan del Sur in Nicaragua as a 
gesture of our solidarity, had its official 
launching some time ago. But there 
were still months of work needed to 
make thejadat flexible enough for vari- 
ous fishing conditions in Nicaragua. It is 
now ready but the additional work to 
construct the special trawl nets and oth- 
er gear has exhausted our funds. We are 
asldng all those who supported the pro- 
ject in the past to help us this one final 
time to make sure the boat arrives safely 
in San Juan del Sur. Tax deductible do- 
nations should be sent to the Nicaragua 
Boat Committee at the United Fisher- 
man and Allied Workers’ Union, 160-111 
Victoria Drive, Vancouver, B.C. V5L 
4C4, Canada. 

Jim Sinclair for the Boat Committee 
Vancouver, B.C. 


GOETHE ON GINGRICH 

The level of today’s retrogression is 
such that a poem written by Goethe two 
centuries ago seems to be perfect to de- 
scribe how Gingrich & Co. project the in- 
securities of their distorted minds 
against single mothers: 

In Court (c.1774-75) 

Who gave it me, I shall not tell, 

The child I’ve got in me; 

Call me a whore, if you like, and spit: 

I’m an honest woman, see? 

He’s good and kind, I’ll not say who, 
My sweetheart that I wed, 

A chain of gold on his neck he wears 
And a straw hat on his head. 
Chuckle and scorn to your heart’s con- 
tent, 

I’ll take the scorn from you; 

I know him well, he knows me well, 
God knows about us, too. 

Lay off me, folks, you, reverend, 

You, officer of laws! 

It is my child, it stays my child, 

And it’s no concern of yours. 

(Johann Wolfgang von Goethe) 
Carlos Varela 
New York 
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□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (many publications are not 
listed here) available from News and Letters 
Committees 

55$ postage 


Books 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

□ Marxism and Freedom; From 1776 until 
today 

1988 edition. New author’s introduction $17.50 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction $14.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich. $12.95 

CU Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Liberation: Reaching for the Future $15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of 

State-Capitalism: Selected writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya 

Contains * Presentation on Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy of June 1, 1987," and 
1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes." 

$3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By Charles Den by 

| £3 Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya 
I Dunayevskaya $14.95 


Pamphlets 


Archives 


Newspaper 


CHI Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya ...... $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution . 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 32$ postage 

as Vanguard Statement of the National Editorial 
Board. Includes “A 1980s View of the Two-Way 
Road Between the U.S. and Africa" by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the CD Guides to Collection and Supplement to the 

Unions" by Charles Denby $2 Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: 

Harry McShane and the Scottish Marxist-Humanism : A Half-Century of Its World 
Roots of Marxist-Humanism by Peter Hudis.... $3 Development Full description of 15,000-page 

, microfilm collection. $4.50 

LJ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of 

Western "Civilization" $1 CD The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection - 

i — i >> , „ ... . _ . , . Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World 

□ Marx’s Capital and Today’s^ Global Crisis _ , . . ■ l, ,• 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff . Development A 15,000-page m,crof,lm collect ion 

on 8 reels available from Wayne State University, 

* 7" Detroit, Ml 48202 $165 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 
1949-50 and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya.......... $2 ^quecombhaZn linker and intellectual, 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: published 10 times a year (request information 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary about givt subscriptions) $2.50/year 

Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 a< ^p> Bound Volumes OINe „s * u*** 

□ Myriad Global, Crises of the 1980sand the • 1970-77, 1977-84, 1984-87, 1987-94 ...... $25 each 

Nuclear World Since World War II N&L is also available on microfilm from University 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 Microfilms international, 300 Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, 

I I Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg Ml 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist-Humanist 
First English Translation $2 literature is available on audio tape. 

I — -I Nationalism, Communism, Markist-Hdman- : News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 

ismand the Afro-Asian Revolutions : , Room 707, Chicago, IL 60605 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 phone {31 2) 663 _ 0839 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black Enclosed find $ for the literature 

Thought by Lou Turner and John Alan ..... $3 checked. Please add $t.00ior each item for 

t .. . _ _ . , postage. Illinois residents add 7% sales tax: *$<•> a 

□ Selections from Raya Dunayevskaya’s . . , , » T \ f 5 , j . , - j . < 

r writings on the Middle East ■ Name n_ 1 

‘ ~ ' t f - . i , .. , .=v ry 

ED Working Women for Freedom by Angela Address 

Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 City State Zip 
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Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

It was inevitable that the conservative campaign to re- 
peal affirmative action in California would find an “ethi- 
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Racist moraiism 

vices of all the unresolved issues of race, class and gen- 
der. Hence Dr. Bunzel’s article is only concerned with 
the reaction of white Americans to the alleged violation 
of their “creed” by affirmative action; he has little or no 
interest in what Black Americans think. 


MAY 1995 


LA fires still bum 

Los Angeles— Early on Saturday morning, April 1, 
some 800 Los Angeles police officers and FBI agents 
launched “Operation Sunrise,” a raid that was a system- 
atic attack upon the South Central community. That 


cal” reason for its action. Thus we find, in the April 16 Dr. Bunzel is not alone in limiting the political and on- community was at the heart of the 1992 Los Angeles re- 
issue of the San Francisco Examiner, an article by John going relationship Black American masses have with the bellion, the area surrounding the street corner of Flor- 

H. Bunzel, a senior research fellow at Stanford’s Hoover debate around affirmative action. President Clinton ence and Normandie, “Eight-Tray” gangster hood. 
Institute, expounding on Seymour Martin Lipset’s con- when addressing the California Democratic Party last This continuous “mop- 

cept of the contradiction between the “two core values in month cautioned the party to be sensitive to white males 'igpr ^ ping up” after the re- 

the American creed— individualism and equal- who oppose affirmative action. bellion was said to be di- 

itarianism”— and how it determines white Americans’ In the same vein of consideration, the Stanford Law s rected towards organized 

anti-affirmative action attitude. School defended its affirmative action program by an- crime, gang members 

The reader was led from the abstraction of the Ameri- nouncing: “No one gets into Stanford Law School solely with guns and drugs. The 

can creed to the pre-ordained conclusion that “white because of race or gender. ..But no one gets into Stanford A'rijg/f reality of where these 

Americans believe that policies giving privilege [to] some Law School solely on grades or test scores either.” fc ra “* s to °k p * ace re ^ ects 

people rather than others, on the basis of a characteristic It may be good politics to show that the method used “ sSr __ the state’s need to at- 


they were born with, violates a universal form of fair- 
ness.” And: “What gives this race-conscious agenda its 
distinctive character— what makes the agenda unfair 
and open to challenge morally— is that the principle of 
preferential treatment runs against the American prom- 
ise of equal rights and equal treatment.” 

However, in the context of history and the present 
state of American society, it’s easy to see that the “mor- 
al” content of the American creed meant that only white 
males have an historic right to compete equally. 

Black Americans, on the other hand, have had a differ- 
ent experience with the “American creed,” especially 
with its “universal form of fairness” and the “promise 
of equal rights and treatment.” Dr. Bunzel should know 
that Black Americans were never a party to this creed, 
but rather its object— an object in the sense that the con- 
trol of their labor, since the beginning of this country, 
was at the very foundation of this competition. A friend 
of Henry Adams called it “the union of the lash and the 
loom.” 

James Oakes in his book Slavery and Freedom reveals 
that the Southern slaveholders were “steeped in the 
Lockean premises” about men being endowed with natu- 
ral freedoms when they enter into society and the pur- 
pose of government was to protect persons and their 
property. But these equalitarian rights were strictly 
white rights and the Black slave was not only denied le- 
gal rights but was legally a non-person. 

This is past history, but history lingers on in the cre- 


in selecting students is inclusive and impartial; but ideo- 
logical opponents of affirmative action are not seeking 
even a bourgeois democratic solution to the problem of 
racialism in American society. They are aiming to pre- 
vent what they perceive to be a threat to the established 
white dominant/Black subordinate social relationship. 
This goes deeper than the issue of affirmative action. 

America understands that this is the generally accept- 
ed Black-white social relationship. And it finds a political 
expression when the liberal proponents of affirmative ac- 
tion, fearing the growing forces of reaction, attempt to 
placate the “angry white male” and, at the same time, 
relegate to the silence of history the role played by the 
activity and reasoning of Black masses during the Civil 
Rights Revolution, which was pivotal in compelling Con- 
gress to enact the first affirmative action laws. 

The failure to recognize this crucial role of Black 
masses means that the present battle around affirmative 
action is itself permeated with one of the major contra- 
dictions of American racism, the elimination or de- 
humanizing of Black consciousness as a subjectivity 
which changes the course of American history. 

The political defenders of affirmative action are being 
careful not to present that original reason for affirmative 
action related to the self-emancipation of Black Ameri- 
cans from racism; instead, they rely on statistics to show 
affirmative action doesn’t hurt white jobs. In this battle 
the real issue isn’t white jobs or the “American creed,” 
but the perpetuation of capitalist power founded upon 
racialism. 


tempt to extinguish the flame of rebellion which still 
burns fully three years later. The Rodney King verdict 
and the Reginald Denny beating— these images still burn 
in the minds of the people, for better or worse. 

That ghostly image of the rebellion continues to haunt 
the state and the Los Angeles Police Department which 
were indicted by that rebellion and found guilty by the 
Black community. The police and the system have been 
condemned, particularly by the Black youth who are un- 
employed, angry, and categorized as one-dimensional, 
condemned by the label of “gang-banger.” But it is more 
complicated than that. 

From 60 to 80 people were arrested; 20 were said to 
fall under the “three strikes” law of having a third felo- 
ny and facing 25-years-to-life sentences. Out of those ar- 
rested, we are not sure how many were formally charged 
with a crime, but many had to be released. Many homes 
were wrecked inside during the police so-called search 
for drugs; personal belongings were piled in the middle 
of the floor; some homes were even raided twice in 
search of a suspect who had already been arrested. The 
community was terrorized by such a show of force and 
treatment by the police. 

The real fear by the system is not of a crime wave. 
Guns and drugs are widespread throughout Los Angeles. 
And gangs are not the sources of these but rather they 
are victims of an inhuman existence of drugs and guns. 
But many of these Black youth are politically conscious. 
Before, during, and after the 1992 rebellion, the social 
consciousness of many has been fed by imprisonment 


Black World 


‘ ! ’ (Continued from page 1) 

crises, not its liberation movements, are made to serve 
those ends. 

Today, Africa has become the ward of Western “hu- 
manitarianism." That is to say, only when its human 
crisis cannot be comfortably ignored, as in the case of 
the genocide and refugee crisis in Rwanda, does the West 
respond to a continent that it so ravaged that its imperi- 
alist legacy continues to find new perverse forms of ap- 
pearance with each political crisis. 

Rwanda’s recent massacre that took place when gov- 
ernment troops began the forcible repatriation of 
250,000 Hutu at the Kibeho refugee camp along the 
country’s southwest border with Zaire, on April 22, dis- 
closes just such a phenomenon. When we look at what 
lay behind this latest tragedy that left 2,000 dead, we 
find that the genocidal army and government that car- 
ried out last year’s carnage of one million people, and 
which fled into exile with the refugee exodus as their 
cover, have extorted aid from international belief agen- 
cies so as to consolidate their power for new incursions 
into Rwanda. They stood to be the big losers when the 
Hutu refugees were repatriated back to their homes. 

Having already fallen into the trap of supplying aid 
and comfort to the perpetrators of one of this centuries 
most horrific genocides, the relief agencies and interna- 
tional donor nations compounded their mistake by pres- 
suring the Rwandan government into embarking on a 
policy of forced repatriation after the UN’s strategy of 
enticing refugees back failed. As a condition for receiving 
foreign assistance, first the West sought, unsuccessfully, 
to pressure the Kigali government into including officials 
from the genocidal ruling party-in-exile in the cabinet as 
a “gesture” of national unity! The second condition for 
receiving Western aid was repatriation of the more than 
two million Hutu refugees. 

So much has the ground shifted from the genocide of a 
,^year ago to the refugee crisis, that Hutu extremists have 
successfully used the “humanitarianism” and political 
neutrality of the relief agencies and Western donors to 
extract concessions from Kigali in exchange for foreign 
aid. The naive pragmatism of the relief agencies which 
found it expedient to work with the very civil and mili- 
tary authorities responsible for last year’s genocide, be- 
cause their brutal authority in the camps permitted the 
distribution of food and other provisions, inevitably led 
to deadly conflict when government troops attempted to 
repatriate refugees. 

International aid agencies thus depoliticized genocide 
as a pragmatic expedient of cooperating in the camps 
with the perpetrators of the Rwandan genocide. Writing 
in Current History (April 1995), Alex de Waal and 
Rakiya Omaar of African Rights argue that. “though in- 
ternational relief organizations did not directly support 
the genocidal government inside Rwanda, the moment 
government forces had decamped to neighboring coun- 
tries, the familiar synergy between an abusive authority 


Rwanda in new world order 

and humanitarian relief was established ... .Result: mas- 
sive material assistance was given to killers, including 
food, transportation, and a secure base from which to 
launch attacks into Rwanda. Ironically, while the sol- 
diers of the new government of Rwanda remain unpaid 
volunteers, the genocidal army of the former govern- 
ment, now in exile, is fed by international food aid.” 

And now, some countries of the EU (European 
Union), like France, have latched onto the Kibeho mas- 
sacre as a pretext to suspend the $611 million in aid the 
West promised the Kigali government in January. Thus, 
are the new perverse ways bleeding Africa is being made 
to function within the new state capitalist world order. 

Questions for the freedom movement 
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and an unfair court system and the prejudicial treatment 
by the police. The racism of the system itself has created 
a monster which the system alienated but cannot com- 
pletely kill or control. When one goes down, ten more 
frustrated gangsters are born. 

A week before these raids took place, cable station 
HBO aired a special “Voice Against Violence.” It cap- 
tured the mood of a frustrated Black world of anger and 
violence, but also of thought. The special took up Eight- 
Tray Gangsters, “The Making of a CRIP,” and charac- 
terized the word CRIP as meaning Community Re- 
sources for jtn Independent People, a militant group 
founded in 1969 modeled after the Black Panther Party. 

’Lil Monster, a self-proclaimed New Afrikan militant 
and gangster, said at the start that he is a “field Negro, 
who wishes for a strong wind that will help to burn 
down the master’s house,” in the tradition of Malcolm 
X. He continued, “I hate everything America stands for, 
the establishment, I hate that damn flag. There is a 
younger group of kids coming up, they have no place to 
go, no place to play, they have no resources, they are go- 
ing through the same struggle we went through. They 
are not interested in the library because it does not per- 
tain to us —because history is his story, not ours. I can- 
not get a job because of the color of my skin, so I am go- 
ing to hang out with my friends and gangbang. That 
word ‘gangbang’— what does it mean? It’s a word he in- 
vented. Now we are labeled ‘urban terrorist.’ ” 

Everything Black and young is characterized as evil 
and criminal within this system. Racism is the Achilles 
Heel of American Civilization and will bring about its 
downfall. —Gene Ford 


‘Out from under The Bell curve’ 


New York— Some 400 people of all colors met to- 
gether April 1 at a teach-in entitled “Out from Under 
The Bell Curve.” That book is currently a popular at- 
tempt to attribute intelligence to genetics and thereby to 
justify people’s social-economic status as “natural.” It 
contributes to the ideological basis of current anti-poor, 
anti-Black and anti-women government policies. 

Stephen Jay Gould, the eminent biologist, argued that 
all the premises underlying the book’s conclusions are 
unproven. There is little evidence supporting the claim. 
He said, but even strong evidence that “intelligence” is 
hereditary would not mean it is unchangeable. Bad eye- 
sight is clearly inherited, but you can correct that by 
wearing glasses. Genetic determinist theories come to 
the fore in reactionary periods because they support gov- 
ernment policies of not helping poor people. 

Richie Perez of the National Congress for Puerto Ri- 
can Rights described the danger of such theories, used 
by the radical right to organize reactionary political 
movements around the country, including in New York 
City, where they have influenced the school board. 

The conference not only exposed the faulty “science” 
ofgenetic determinism and its use by the right wing, but 
also discussed how to Combat 1 it .with theories bf human 
liberation. Lou Turner, managing editor knd “Black 
World” columnist of News & Letters, gave a workshop 
entitled “A Marxist Critique of The Bell Curve and its 


Liberal Critics.” | 

He said: “The deepening crisis in the Black communiJ 
ty doesn’t allow us the luxury of merely dismissing th< 
pseudo-scientific racism of The Bell Curve and the racis 
undjerpsyche of the American mind it feeds. If not intelli 
gence, then what is the ground for understanding tb 
Black condition in late 20th century America, and mon 
importantly, understanding how to transform it?” 

He discussed the current crises of capitalism am 
warned that not only the right wing, but many so-calle 
Marxists, are spouting theories which eliminate any his 
torical agency from the working class, and substitutin 
“radical democracy” for revolution. 

A workshop entitled “Race and Racism: People of Co 
"or Fighting Back” focused on ways of combatting the di 
bilitating effects of racism and included Black, Asian, Li 
tino and Native American speakers. 

At a workshop on “The Ideology and Impact of tl 
‘Culture Wars,”’ media activists urged the Left to get ii 
volved in the raging battles over who will define tl 
most basic moral values of the culture. At a workshop < 
the environmental justice movement, we learned abo 
the emergence of a new social movement, led largely I 
grassroots women of color, fighting the pro- business ai 
anti-environmental agenda of the Right. * 

—Anne Jada 
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Memories persist of Argentina’s ‘dirty war’ Message from Chiapas 


New York— Memory is with us forever although 
many would like to erase it. Adolfo Francisco Scilingo 
cannot erase his memory of horror when he was a navy 
officer in Argentina during the “Dirty War’’ 
(1975-1983). About 30,000 people disappeared. For the 
Argentine state, they had to disappear. The massacre 
and disappearance of workers, activists and students, the 
genocide of a whole generation was the result of the per- 
verse nature of capitalism: maximization of profits. 

Human lives do not count. For both the “democratic” 
government of Isabel Peron and the military dictator- 
ship that followed, brutal repression of any dissenting 
voice was necessary in order to impose an economic 
project which was the seed for today's Argentine free- 
market economy. Thirty thousand lives were the neces- 
sary cost for capitalism in Argentina. 

For the bourgeoisie, the only way to justify such geno- 
cide was the total belief in a Holy War against a foreign 
ideology, communism, that sought the destruction of the 
“Christian and Western values of the Argentine nation.” 
This belief meant the denial on the part of the bourgeoi- 
sie of their own humanity. But memory is alive. It can- 
not be erased. It is present. Adolfo Scilingo cannot forget 
those human beings whom, after being sedated, he threw 
to their deaths into the ocean from a plane. He will nev- 
er forget when he shoved the bodies of two young 20- 
year-old women, and the one kid of only 16 years old. 

In 1977, Scilingo was on a “mission” which the Argen- 
tine Catholic Church hierarchy sanctioned as “a Chris- 
tian form of death.” Throwing “subversives,” killing 
them, disappearing them was a needed justification for 
the Argentine government to eliminate once and for all 
what is, citing Frantz Fanon, the “most human in man: 
Freedom.” Capitalism cannot deal with humanity. 

Despite that, an army general, Ramon Camps, had al- 
ready claimed, without regret, responsibility for 5,000 of 
30,000 “suspected leftists” that were abducted and then 
disappeared. Adolfo Scilingo is the first Argentine mili- 
tary officer to provide in detail the way in which thou- 
sands of human beings (according to him about 2,000 be- 
tween 1977 and 1978) were kidnapped, tortured, and 
then dumped alive into the ocean from planes. Scilingo 
was directly responsible for 30 such “Christian” deaths. 

Today, he is still responsible for those deaths, but the 
Argentine bourgeoisie, the Catholic Church hierarchy, 
the Army and especially the Argentine government and 
its current amnesic president are as well responsible for 
them. They cannot escape their memories no matter how 
hard they try. Scilingo knows about that. His memory 
| haunts him for life. He is so alienated from his own hu- 
, manity that he needs to drink heavily and to take tran- 
quilizers to bear the pain of his tortured memory. 

Memory cannot be erased. March 23, one day before 
the 19th anniversary of the 1976 coup d’etat, the Moth- 
ers of the Plaza de Mayo, the Mothers of the Disap- 
peared, transferred their traditional Thursday protest 
from the Plaza de Mayo to the infamous Navy Mechanics 
School (ESMA), which was used both as a concentration 
camp during the last dictatorship, and as a base for offi- 
cers like Scilingo to torture people and then fling them 
alive and naked from planes into the waters of the Rio 
de la Plata and the Atlantic Ocean. 


The Mothers only demand justice, they only want the 
Argentine government to accept responsibility for the 
disappearance of their children. The “democratic” gov- 
ernment not only does not want to accept it, but also 
they perpetuate the repression inherited from the dicta- 
torship. In the protest, the police attacked with water 
cannons and arrested marchers. 

For President Menem, as it was for the military dicta- 
tors, the demonstrators, the Mothers, the students and 
workers that participate in any demonstration, are sub- 
versive. A good reason for repression. President Carlos 
Menem himself suffered prison during the last dictator- 
ship. He wants to re-write history. He became amnesic. 
He does not want to take responsibility. The Mothers 
want truth. Menem wants just silence, the language of 
death. Adolfo Scilingo knows about that. His memory 
had to talk. —An Argentine who will never forget 

Dominican Republic revolt 

New York— Today the capital of the Dominican Re- 
public, Santo Domingo, is once more militarized due to 
the announced national mobilizations proposed by the 
the main union confederations which are protesting the 
businessmen’s unwillingness to pay a 30% increase in 
salary for workers in the private sector. Yet the latest 
alarm bringing attention to the totally inhuman living 
conditions in this most beautiful land, was given March 
20. In the most important urban revolt in the last 10 
years, youth held back the National Police and the Na- 
tional Guard on the borders of their neighborhoods for a 
week with rocks and stones. 

Poor and working people who live in a historically pop- 
ulous and marginalized neighborhood of Santo Domingo, 
had organized for months to demand state authorities 
pave their streets, provide potable water, create better 
housing conditions, and fight against transportation and 
food hikes— demands that clearly go historically against 
the current IMF- World Bank austerity and privatization 
plans. Getting no response, the people of the neighbor- 
hood organized a peaceful protest that was met with tear 
gas, clubs and bullets. Two people died in the incident. 

Immediately the whole neighborhood rose in rebellion. 
Simultaneously the most marginalized and populous 
shanty neighborhoods in the capital followed, paralyzing 
the entire city for a week. Violent protests also occurred 
in some important interior cities like San Francisco de 
Macoris. It took the death of a policeman for the state 
forces to invade the barrios, beating and imprisoning 
hundreds and killing six people in search of those who 
shot the police. 

By March 24, the situation seemed under the control 
of the Security Forces, and the only protests were the 
ones in the interior, the nurses on national strike, and a 
massive prison revolt which had been crushed “diplo- 
matically.” The traditional politicians meanwhile are 
busy with “stability” and fighting among themselves 
around an electoral constitutional reform a la the U.S. 
In the streets the struggle has returned again to the 
mind of the oppressed, especially the youth. —Sin Mas 



Indian Supporters of Zapatista rebels demonstrate 
near site of scheduled peace talks. * 

Excerpts from a March 17 communique from 
Subcomandante Marcos, leader of the EZLN, Zapatista 
National Liberation Army, in Chiapas, Mexico. 

When we governed... we made all of the major deci- 
sions, or the “strategic” ones, of our struggle, by means 
of a method that they call the “referendum" and the 
“plebiscite.” We got rid of prostitution, and unemploy- 
ment disappeared as well as begging. The children had 
sweets and toys. We made many errors and had many 
failures. We also accomplished what no other govern- 
ment in the world, regardless of its political affiliation, is 
capable of doing honestly, and that is to recognize its er- 
rors and to take steps to remedy them. 

When the tanks and the helicopters and the planes 
and the many thousands of soldiers arrived, they said 
that they came to defend national sovereignty, and we 
told them that that was being violated in the USA not in 
Chiapas, and that national sovereignty cannot be de- 
fended by trampling the rebel dignity of the indigenous 
people. They did not listen because the noise of their war 
machines made them deaf. They came in the name of the 
government, and for the government. Betrayal is the lad- 
der by which one climbs to power. 

The legality of the government came mounted on 
bayonets. Our legality was based on consensus and rea- 
son, and we wanted to convince, and the government 
wanted to conquer. We said that no law that had to re- 
sort to arms to be enforced could be called a law, and it is 
only an arbitrariness regardless of how much legalist 
wrapping it is covered with. He who orders the enforce- 
ment of a law accompanied by the force of weapons is a 
dictator even if he says that the majority elected him. 

We were run out of our lands. With the war tanks 
came the law of the government, and the law of the 
Zapatistas left. Behind the war tanks of the government 
came prostitution again, drinking, theft, drugs, destruc- 
tion, death, corruption, sickness, and poverty. 

The government also waged war against the rest of the 
Mexicans, but instead of tanks and planes, they launched 
an economic program that is also going to kill 
them— just more slowly. 


Then and now: Scotland, socialism and the national question 


Invernes-shire, Scotland— For almost three cen- 
turies the Scottish people have been captive. It was in 
1707 that some elite members of the Scottish parliament 
sold out the people of Scotland into an incorporating 
union with England. 

There are many parallels in the history of the con- 
quest of Scotland to that of Ireland. Ireland is England’s 
pldest colony, having been occupied almost continually 
for nearly 800 years. Scotland, on the other hand, has 
been held captive in an incorporating union going on for 
0 years. The centuries before that Scotland was en- 
gaged in almost continual wars for its independence, cul- 
minating in Bannockburn 1314, when Scottish troops 
[under Robert Bruce routed the English forces. 

Scotland probably enjoys the dubious distinction of be- 
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ing the first people to be ethnically cleansed. Our people 
were murdered or transported to the Carolinas. Gaelic 
culture was forbidden. It was a criminal offence to wear 
the kilt, it was illegal to play the bagpipes, the language 
was forbidden, place names were changed. Nine miles 
north of where I live— Cill Chuimein (Cell of Columba) 
—was changed to Fort Augustus, one of the names of 
Butcher Cumberland, then Duke of York. 

As in every colonial country, the imperial power has 
its place-men who do the bidding of their colonial mas- 
ters. In Ireland a puppet government was formed. Scot- 
land had a unique relationship in that the aspiring in- 
dustrialists wholly co-operated with the state to ensure 
the subjection of the people. They in turn formed Scot- 
tish) regiments to fight, for the British Empire. The Scot- 
tish soldiers were sent all over the world to suppress oth- 
er peoples. Unfortunately they willingly cooperated. 

The surge in the aspirations of the Scottish people has 
erupted once more. T T lie eoiufitions: that have triggered 
this latest unrest are identical to that in Ireland. Unem- 
ployment in Scotland is traditionally higher than in Eng- 
land. Wages are always some 25% lower in Scotland than 
in England. In the case of women it is considerably 
more— about 30%. Emigration reached • 50,000. p year. 
Scotland’s population is in decline, j . \ \ 1 . ” 

Then there is the democratic deficit. Scotland always 
gets whatever government English voters vote for. For 
17 years a Tory government has been imposed on the 
Scottish people, despite the fact that the people have 
overwhelmingly voted alternatively. About a |year ago a 
referendum was held, in, Strathclyde (which I s the indvjsr 
trial west of Scotland),, on water privatisation. The over- 
whelming majority opposed it, 80%, hut it is being im- 
posed on the people. 

Nationalism can be a revolutionary force. When na- 
tionalism is the driving force for liberation it is surely 
revolutionary. There is no doubt that the ruling class 
has used nationalism to sustain their own system. As 
long as the economic system remains |here is no change. 
Both Mark and Engels supported the' nationalist move- 
ments in Ireland and Poland. The freedom of Ireland 
and the breaking of England’s economic control of Ire- 
land was of paramount importance to Marx. 

As far back as 1922 John MacLean advocated a “Scot- 


tish Workers Republic.” MacLean put into focus the*. 
need to end British rule in both Ireland and Scotland. In 
“The Irish Tragedy: Scotland’s Disgrace,” the whole 
theme of his argument is that Scotland should not be 
standing by while Ireland struggles alone. Both nations 
have the same problem: English Imperialism. Like 
James Connolly in Ireland, his concept of thought was 
summed up in the proposition that “the two currents of 
revolutionary thought in Ireland, the socialist and the 
national, were not antagonistic but complimentary.” 

When the Scottish Labour Party became subject to the— 
British Labour Party, like the Clan Chiefs they ceased to 
be Scottish and became British. Likewise with the trade 
union leaders: as the smaller Scottish unions were taken 
over by the bigger English unions they also ceased to be 
Scottish and became British. Scottish workers lost their 
identity, they become British. t 

A whole host of the Heinz variety of the Left, being of 
English origin, deny a Scottish struggle. The only strug- 
gle is a British one. They say the reality of the situation 
is ignored. The Union of 1707 was not the union of Scot- 
tish and English workers. It was the union of two emerg- 
ing capitalist states. In the case of the Scottish ruling 
class it was .an attenipt to’ gain access td fejb large 1 toar- 
kets of England; on the English side it was primarily tor- 
protect its northern border, to allow it to compete 
against France and Spain in the quest for empire and 
markets. 

The so-called Left battles with the shadows and ig- 
nores the. substance., ]jt I^as not ocbuYred To them that 
their opposition to Scottish self-rule is in line With Tory 
thinking. They are in fact the two poles of the same 
thing— Unionism— just as hot and cold are the poles of 
the same element. For socialists to suggest that one na- 
tion should be subsidiary to another is the antithesis of 
the basic concept of socialism. 

The struggle continues as more and more workers are 
becoming aware of the necessity to establish indepen-®* 
dence. Aa the British Labour Party fbntinues along the 
road towards the acceptance of capitalism, more and 
more of its Scottish members look to new outlooks of 
thought. They are beginning to accept the MacLean con- 
cept: “ALL HAIL THE SCOTTISH WORKERS REPUB- 
LIC.” —Bill Johnston 
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Youth mobilize against Republican cutbacks nationwide 



Students at sit-in at New York’s City College. 


(Continued from page 1) 

The state university Board of Trustees has said that if 
Pataki’s budget is passed they will lay off thousands of 
faculty and staff and completely close a major campus. 
For students at SUNY (State University of New York) 
and CUNY (City University of New York), tuition would 
increase from $1,000 to $2,500 a year. 

On March 23 the CUNY Coalition Against the Cuts 
sponsored a protest of 20,000 people at City Hall and 
then attempted to march to Wall Street to close it down. 
According to Alex Vitale, an elected student leader of the 
march, the students decided not to request a march per- 
mit or to meet with the police in advance. “I think,” Vi- 
tale explained, “that is the result of ten or more years of 
built-up frustration over the ways in which the police ba- 
sically try to control all demonstrations.” 
CONTRADICTIONS WITHIN 

This mass march was stopped by a brutal police riot. 
The cops barricaded the demonstrators before they could 
leave City Hall Park. They then broke through their own 
barricades and beat, choked, gassed, and arrested dem- 
onstrators and members of the media in the legal dem- 
onstration area. 

This exposed the repressiveness of Mayor Rudolph 
Giuliani’s police. Despite the attempt to portray students 
as violent thugs, and Giuliani’s ignorant statement that, 
“instead of protesting,” the students “should go find a 
job for the day,” the march was a great day of unity 
among people from diverse ethnic backgrounds. 

The same day, 3,000 faculty members rescheduled 
classes and marched together across the Brooklyn Bridge 
in their caps and gowns. Some elementary school teach- 
ers defied school authorities and brought their classes to 
the demonstration. High school students walked out of 
their schools to make up nearly one third of the demon- 
stration. One observer described their attitude as, “This 
is my future; I have to be at this demonstration.” 

In defiance of Giuliani’s disdain for the protesters, 
Dennis Rivera, leader of the Hospital Workers union Lo- 
cal 1199, invited the CUNY Coalition to march with 
1199 and AFSCME District Council, two of the city’s 
largest unions, from City Hall to Wall Street on April 4, 
the anniversary of Martin Luther King, Jr.’s death. 

Problems began, however, when the union bureaucra- 
cy insisted on obtaining a march permit. Moreover, with- 
out much time to build for the demonstration, the mass 
participation of high school students did not materialize. 
The turnout for this demonstration was about 4,000. 

As a recent Columbia University graduate observed, 
“A lot of students want to work with labor. But at the 
April 4 march, protesters wanted to keep the march go- 
ing and do civil disobedience, but Rivera said, ‘We have 
got to stop now,’ and turned off the microphone. So peo- 
ple in the movement are trying to figure out how to 
reach the rank-and-file workers rather than going 
through the rigamarole of the union bureaucracy.” 

While the movement may have appeared to have 
peaked, 24 City College students began a hunger strike, 
on April 11, in the North Academic Center to protest 
cutbacks in education. 

College President Moses ordered the arrest of anyone 
who remained after 11 P.M. Forty-seven students, in- 
cluding all the hunger strikers, spent the night in jail. 
They returned from their jail cells to continue their hun- 
ger strike for a second day. That night demonstrators 
were threatened with arrest again if they did not leave. 
Along with 400 supporters from Columbia University 
and the Harlem and Washington Heights Black and Lati- 
no communities, they voted to leave en masse and march 
through Harlem to Columbia. Their midnight march 
was met with cheers from the people of Harlem as they 
passed through the neighborhood. 

NATIONWIDE YOUTH UPSURGE 

New York is the most intense expression of what has 
been a nationwide upsurge of youth opposition to the 
Gingrich-Republican rollbacks. On March 29, thou- 
sands of students on over 105 campuses in at least 34 
states protested Gingrich’s push for $1.7 billion in cuts 
from the higher education budget already appropriated 
for fiscal year 1995 and $20 billion in higher education 
cuts over the next five years. This national day of protest 
was initiated by the University Conversion Project in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, which sent out a call to ac- 
tion over the Internet. 

These demonstrations included rallies at Bowling 
Green in Ohio and Emory University in Atlanta. Stu- 
dents at Cornell University built a “Newtville” shanty- 
town and began a five-day hunger strike, 

A rescission bill approved by a House appropriations 
subcommittee axes nearly $300 million from the higher 
education budget already in effect for this year. Of the 
money rescinded from the budget, $240 million would 
come from student aid, which couM| force as many as two 
million students to drop out. 

The proposed cuts also involve the elimination of in- 
terest exemptions on student loans in the 1996 budget. 
Currently the federal government subsidizes interest un- 
til six months after graduation. If this interest exemp- 
tion is eliminated the average undergraduate would owe 
over $3-4,000 more and lose the six months to find a job 
before making payments. 

Students and working youth are facing renewed ideo- 
logical attacks and cutbacks at the state and local level 
as well. Each local set of circumstances has engendered 
its own unique forms of opposition. 

• In Hawaii on March 17, university students sur- 
rounded the state House to protest the legislature’s pro- 
posal to cut $35 million from the university budget over 
three years, including funding for minorities. 


• In Michigan over 1,000 Native Americans and oth- 
ers protested Governor John Engler’s plan to eliminate 
tuition waivers for Native Americans at state colleges, 
charging that violates the Comstock Agreement of 1934. 

• In Chicago, Black students at DePaul University sat 
in at the office of the student newspaper for ten days to 
protest their racist journalism (see story, p. 11). 

• At Northwestern University in Evanston, 111., Asian 
students held a seven-day hunger strike demanding an 
Asian-American Studies Program (see story, p. 11). 

CALIFORNIA YOUTH REORGANIZE 

In California the mass demonstrations against the 
anti-immigrant Proposition 187 died down after it 
passed in last November’s election. Youth activists are 
now reorganizing to oppose the “Contract on America” 
and Gov. Wilson’s attempt to undermine affirmative ac- 
tion. 

Although Proposition 187 has not been put into effect 
because it is being appealed in court, over 2,000 college 
students suspected of being undocumented immigrants 
were sent letters this spring telling them their tuition 
would be increased from $1,000 to $5,000 a year. This 
was the result of a suit filed by the backers of Prop. 187 
in which the court ruled that undocumented immigrants 
were not legally residents so they were not entitled to in- 
state tuition. 

The Four Winds Student Movement, founded during 
anti-Prop. 187 protests in Los Angeles, held a conference 
at Loyola-Maiymount to begin a struggle against this de- 
cision and the elimination of affirmative action. 

Olga, a Latina high school student and organizer of 
the conference, observed, “They are trying not to let us 
get on the offensive. Every time they bring out an at 


As leaders of over 170 nations deliberate in New York 
over the terms of extending the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty (NPT), a series of recent events reveal the 
increasingly ominous character of the nuclear world 
which we continue to inhabit. 

On April 21, North Korea broke off talks with the U.S. 
over an accord to halt its nuclear-weapons program. A 
week earlier, Clinton moved to lift the restrictions on 
U.S. military aid to Pakistan, originally imposed because 
of its refusal to abandon its nuclear weapons program. 
And the U.S. and Russia are locked in a bitter dispute 
over Russia’s sale of four nuclear reactors to Iran, which 
the U.S. claims will be used to obtain the know-how to 
build nuclear weapons. 

The dispute with Russia has ramifications that far 
transcend Iran. The growth of tensions between the 
U.S. and Russia on a number of fronts is leading figures 
on both sides to argue against further reductions in 
their arsenal of nuclear weapons. The end of the Cold 
War has removed neither the basis of global competi- 
tion nor its deadly nuclear component. 

In this context the debate over the terms of extending 
this Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty sounds increas- 
ingly hollow. The treaty places no restriction on the nu- 
clear arsenals of the major nuclear powers while calling 
for the prevention of the spread of nuclear weapons to 
other counties. The U.S., Russia, Britain and France 
(but not China) wish to extend the treaty indefinitely, 
while many non-nuclear countries want it extended for 
no more than 25 years. 

What has been clear from the start is that any serious 
effort to eliminate nuclear weapons will not be on the 
agenda. Though the preamble to the NPT in 1970 called 
for the total elimination of nuclear weapons, this was lit- 
tle more than rhetoric. In fact, the nature of the NPT 
helps guarantee the continued existence of nuclear- 
armed world. It places no limits on the modernization of 
existing nuclear forces, leaving the door open for a new 
arms race. And it has encouraged the flow of nuclear 
bomb material from the West to Israel, South Africa, 
Iraq and elsewhere by promoting commerce in the 
“peaceful” use of nuclear energy. This is precisely the 
avenue now being used by Iran and other powers to ob- 
tain the know-how to make nuclear weapons. 

What is far more decisive than the speeches given in 
New York about extending the NPT are the ramifica- 
tions of the state of relations between the U.S. and Rus- 


tack, we concentrate on that one at- 
tack. Meanwhile half of their team is 
working on the next one.” 

Olga also makes the point that the 
combination of the “Contract on 
America” attack on welfare recipients 
and elimination of affirmative action 
would be most devastating to young 
working class women of color, like 
herself. “I have a lot of friends who 
are young mothers already,” she said. 
“They are dependent on welfare and 
general assistance, and their children 
are dependent on school lunches. But 
the thing is that, pardon my speech, 
these bastards are really out to get 
anyone who is not white, male, and 
wealthy.” 

Students at Berkeley organized a 
statewide conference to oppose the at- 
tacks on affirmative action. Hatem 
Bazian, one of the conference organ- 
izers, connected the rash of racist 
skinhead letters sent to students in 
the law school last February to an atmosphere of hatred 
brought on by the attacks on affirmative action. 

“They are saying the problems within the society are 
there because these people of color are taking your posi- 
tions, so therefore the way to solve it is to go into a ‘color 
blind society,’ ” Bazian said, “But a ‘color blind society’ 
does not see, so it maintains the status quo as it is. So 
we say rather than having a color blind society, we 
should have a color rich society that reaffirms the color 
and ethnicity of each person and treats them with the re- 
spect and equality they deserve.” 

And yet in a period when it appears that neo-fascism is 
on the rise, maintaining the ideal of not allowing any of 
these issues to become separated is no easy task. 

Clinton will of course try to use the new youth activ- 
ism in his own political battle with Gingrich. He has al- 
ready begun attacking the Republicans’ designs to elimi- 
nate the federal school lunch program and the interest 
exemptions on student loans. Indeed, Clinton even spoke 
at a rally of students in Georgia during the national day 
of protests on March 29 and encouraged students “to get 
involved in the debate over education.” There is no 
doubt that Clinton does want to separate those issues off 
because he wants a compromise with Gingrich. 

Students need to continue to oppose all of these at- 
tacks as a totality. But we must also see that we cannot 
allow that totality to become separated from working out 
what it means to be human. As Dwayne Helms, a Black 
student at San Jose State Univ. said in speaking out 
against eliminating affirmative action, “The 
marginalized are always asked to be patient, but hov 
much longer before we have access to the concept of be 
ing human?” 


sia. 

It is not hard to see why Russia refuses to agree to th 
U.S.’s demand that it cancel its $1 billion deal with Ira 
to build four nuclear reactors. It brings in double th 
amount of money that Russia has received from the U.f 
in the “Cooperative Threat Reduction Program,” aime 
at converting Russia’s nuclear production facilities t 
non-military production. It is also $100 million mol 
that the total request for U.S. aid to Russia that Clinto 
will soon send to Congress. 

Russia is also not rushing to bend to U.S. dictates b 
cause of its worry about NATO’s expansion. In April tl 
Republican-dominated House voted — after one hour i 
debate! — to allow Poland, Hungary, the Czech Repub] 
and Slovakia to join NATO. These nations would eon 
under the protection of NATO’s nuclear umbrella, whi< 
views an attack on one NATO member as an attack ( 
all. Though few expect Russia to make any effort to i 
claim its former East European surrogates, and few 
that the West would actually defend the small East E 
ropean countries, the expansion of NATO is being us 
in Russia to argue that it must hold onto as much of 
nuclear arsenal as possible if it is to have any say 
world politics. 

Nor is this just true of Russia. Despite all the talk 
“ending the nuclear age,” even with the approval of t 
SALT II agreement (which is not guaranteed, at least 
Russia’s side) each nation still is allowed to p oss< 
3,500 nuclear warheads— enough to destroy the wo 
several times over. 

Meanwhile, the Pentagon continues to fund resea 
into “mininukes” and “micronukes” as well as sm 
size nuclear weapons aimed to disrupt communicat 
centers. The Gulf War of 1991 created a special impe 
to pursue such weaponry. According to Steve Coll t 
David Ottaway of The Washington Post (National We 
ly edition of April 17-23), in April 1993 “the Joint Ch 
of Staff issued a doctrine for the conduct of nuclear ’ 
that said ‘a selective capability of being able to use lov 
yield nuclear weapons’ was a ‘useful alternative.’” 

The end of the Cold War world has created m 
changes, but it has not undermined the continued e 
tence and expansion of a nuclear-armed world, 
against the way many have been lulled into complace 
by the appearance of the contrary, we must place 
trust not in the rulers, but in the capacity of masse 
people to uproot the very nature of this exploita! 
class-ridden global system. > 


| Editorial | On brink of new nuclear arms race? 
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Youth bell hooks-raclng reality 


by Maya Jhansi 

To me, it seems like it’s becoming harder and harder 
to be a radical and a student in academia these days. 
Contrary to the right-wing propaganda about academia 
being a hotbed of radicalism, the reality is that students 
face a virulent backlash against all the gains of the 
1960s— especially Women’s Studies, African-American 
Studies and multiculturalism. 

Which is why, when I went to see bell hooks speak at 
Loyola University in Chicago last week, I felt a tremen- 
dous sense of excitement. There were about 350 people 
there, many of whom were Black women and women of 
color, bell hooks represents something a lot of students 
are hungering for. She denounces “white supremacist 
capitalist patriarchy,” and calls herself a revolutionary 
Black feminist. She wants to deepen our critique of soci- 
ety by combining the categories of race, class and gender, 
and she critiques. white feminists as well as Black male 
theorists who fall short of this. 

What excited me most about the meeting was the dis- 
cussion. While hooks’ talk mostly focused on the repre- 
sentation of race on TV and the movies, the discussion, 
dominated by young Black women in the audience, 
pushed more pressing political issues to the forefront. 

One woman asked hooks to speak about the criminali- 
zation of Black women on welfare. Another woman 
talked about the deepening economic crisis of the inner- 
city. Even though hooks herself had not brought up the 
specificity of black reality in the present moment, that 
was exactly what the audience wanted to talk about. 

I think it is very significant that it was the young 
women in the audience that raised such crucial political 
questions. It was in this dynamic between bell hooks and 
the audience that some of the ambivalence I felt towards 
hooks came through. While I find much of hooks’ work 
compelling, I also began thinking about how it speaks to 
the question of what to do in the face of the increasingly 
vicious right-wing attacks that the young women in the 
audience were talking about. 

This concern is not external to bell hooks’ own intel- 
lectual project. She, like other academics who are being 
touted as “public intellectuals,” wants to bridge the gap 
between academia and the real world, between, in her 
own words, theory and practice. 

In one of her most recent books, Outlaw Culture: Re- 
sisting Representations (1994) she writes, “Merging 
critical thinking in everyday life with knowledge learned 
in books and through study has been the union of theory 
and practice that has informed my intellectual cultural 

Breaking the Contract 

Champaign-Urbana, 111.— On March 29 around 
400 University of Illinois students and staff gathered at 
the student union for the “March for Justice” protest. 
The rally, followed by a march to Republican state Rep. 
Rick Winkel’s office, was a protest against the anti-hu- 
man Proposition 187 and Illinois House Bill 1107. 1107 
gives landlords the right to kick anyone they so desire off 
their property in order to “lower crime rates.” Under 
this bill, migrant workers are not allowed to have guests. 
This bill passed the House. 

1 The rally, which had an excitingly diverse turnout of 
people, touched on issues of welfare, right to education, 
financial aid, the rights of immigrants and teen mothers, 
and the lousy representation of youth in this country. 

During the march, the students chanted, “No justice, 
no peace” and “A people united, will never be defeated” 
in both Spanish and English. The Rep. was not available 
;o talk that evening. The next day, however, a group of 
80 students returned to talk with Winkel. The students 
[‘were accompanied by a dozen cops. 

Winkel repeatedly avoided questions. “Anytime we 
iosed real questions, he tried to go around it, saying we 
'ere too loud,” said Henoc Erku, a sophomore. Students 
lomplained Winkel was condescending and evasive. The 
students handed him a letter expressing how the legisla- 
tion was in violation of our human rights. 

The march was only the beginning of the noise that 
Will be made in protest of the racist, sexist, and purely 
' iti-human Proposition 187 at the University of Illinois, 
foekly meetings of the student organization, Coalition 
for Justice, attended by a diverse group of about 50 stu- 
lights, continue to plan future actions. : 1 — Mukti 

Cutback on budget cuts! 

San Jose, Cal.— San Jose State students staged a 
illy. April J8. ; .tp protest state .and,. federal, gqverxinient 
budget cuts. Many speakers confirmed, the. explicit con- 
nections between these cuts and Prop. 187, the anti-af- 
prmative action bill, racism on campus, the attack on 
velfare, the imprisonment of youth of color, and the dra- 
|onian measures of the “100 days” march into the past. 

. Cherrie Gomez, frojn t the Woruen’s Resource Center 
id,: “We are entitled |q thrive and -grow as human, be- 
rgs’’- and that. we can’t settle for allowing “opr ednca- 
,to be, strapped from, ps,..by a rightiwing govern- 
?nt’s whim.’’ , 

One of the most moving speakers was Margarita Con- 
fceras, a Latina senior who works in student outreach 
tod recruitment. She spoke of traveling to a working- 
lass and immigrant high school in economically-de- 
ressed Watsonville. She roused the audience by declar- 
ig fhat she wouldn’t fell these students that there’s no 
pney for them, because they need the hope and vision 
[at education can bring them, that they have a human 
ght to an education. —Jennifer Pen 


work.” She sees “cultural criticism” of TV, movies, mu- 
sic, etc. as a method of “decolonizing the mind” which is 
necessary for political practice. 

This is part of what makes bell hooks so compelling. 
She is an intellectual who is concerned with feminism, 
with Black liberation, with radical politics. And she does 
not think that political activism without theory can lead 
to social change. 

As one Black woman student who came to the meeting 
said: “I think bell hooks is important because she 
doesn’t mince words. She’s down to earth and under- 
standable. She supports people and helps them decolo- 
nize their minds. She doesn’t just talk a good game, but 
she connects theory and cultural criticism to actual poli- 
tical activism unlike so many other academics.” 

The question I have, however, is whether we can as- 
sume that a “critical consciousness” about our culture is 
enough to truly bridge the gap between theory and prac- 
tice. Is the responsibility of the revolutionary feminist 
theorist fulfilled by critiquing and teaching people about 
the racism, sexism, classism, homophobia implicit in our 
cultural forms? 

What about the need to develop a revolutionary con- 
sciousness that is not only “critical” but can also envi- 
sion a future that transcends the limits of our given cul- 
ture and reality? These are questions that I think are 
implicit in bell hooks’ work but which she hasn’t deliv- 
ered a sufficient answer to. 

It is about time that left intellectuals assume some re- 
sponsibility for social and political questions of the day. 
Conservatives, after all, have always had their public in- 
tellectuals hard at work in right-wing think tanks. With 
the growing attacks on women, welfare, immigrants, af- 
firmative action, education etc., a rethinking and new 
analysis of our reality is sorely needed. The question 
that the audience at bell hooks’ meeting seemed to pose 
is: who will assume that responsibility? 


In Memoriam: Iqbal Masih 



On April 16 capitalists from the carpet weaving 
industry in Pakistan brutally murdered Iqbal Masih, 
a 12-year-old-worker and labor activist. Since the 
age of four, Iqbal had worked for the carpet-weaving 
industry under the most barbaric and inhuman con- 
ditions. By the time he was ten, he became a leading 
voice in the struggle against child labor world-wide. 

Iqbal spread his ideas of freedom and self-develop- 
ment for children and youth by travelling to facto- 
ries known for child labor violations. In Pakistan, 
there are an estimated 6 million child-workers un- 
der the age of 13. Because of Iqbal’s courageous 
struggle, dozens of carpet-weaving factories in his 
district were dosed down. 

Iqbal was murdered because he dared to fight 
back against the sick inhumanity so organic to capi- 
talism. We mourn the loss of this young freedom- 
fighter. His death calls on all of us to continue the 
battle to make his vision of a human world a reality. 

—News & Letters Youth Committees 


Students shake up Chicago area campuses 


De Paul sit-in 


Editor’s note: On April 5, 40 African-American students 
at De Paul University in Chicago started a sit-in at the 
office of the campus newspaper, DePaulia, to protest its 
racist reporting and the university administration’s rac- 
ism. Below we print what three activists involved in the 
sit-in told News & Letters. 

On Feb. 10, the De Paul campus police called the Chi- 
cago police after a minor altercation at a party sponsored 
by Housecall, De Paul’s African-American student or- 
ganization. The police used very dehumanizing language 
and treated Black students like animals. The following 
week, the DePaulia reported on this in a very racist way 
by using the language of the Chicago police, referring to 
Black students as “MBs” (Male Blacks) and “FB’s” (Fe- 
male Blacks). They did not even attempt to get the views 
of a single student present at the party. In response, we 
in Housecall simply asked for a direct apology for biased 
reporting. When the DePaulia refused, we shredded 
copies of the paper on campus. 

The DePaulia has a history of biased and racist report- 
ing. They feel they have the power to publish whatever 
without worrying about repercussions. We think that if 
the university sanctions that, then it must be in favor of 
it. The budget for the DePaulia is $54,000 per year and 
it is taken out of our tuitions. The budget for Housecall 
is only $300 per year. We don’t wish to pay for a paper 
that doesn’t care about our concerns. 

From Feb. 17 to March 17, the DePaulia published 
three editorials by Matt McCarthy which degraded and 
poked fun at Black studehts. We were called “thugs,” 
“childish” and accused of “hiding behind racism” for 
our own “mistakes.” In the meantime, the DePaulia was 
changing the language of the editorial statements and 
letters that Black students were submitting. They want- 
ed to Soften the blow of our message, dilute the meaning 
of the Black voice and manipulate our feelings. 

As we wrote in one of our memorandums: “This is not 
freedom of the press, this is the freedom to op- 
press.This is a very familiar tactic used in today’s socie- 
ty that enables the ‘oppressOi; to minimize the voices of 
the oppressed. This therefore Rains support heeded for 
the oppressive media to' bd perceived by it's audience as 
being an ethical, unbiased and’ Unracist means of infor- 
mation.” 

This; led us to start a sit-in , on April. 5. Forty students 
v sat in the DePaulia: Office and demanded; the* following: 
1) That the editor Zach Martin and writers, Matt McCar- 
thy and A1 Kipp be dismissed, 2) that the staff members 
receive journalism training in unbiased reporting, 3) 
that the newspaper devote a page each week to discus- 
sion by Black students and other .students of color,. 4) 

, that the newspaper a whojej ispqq each years to 

: concerns of students of qolor. Sp far, we have prevented 
, the paper from publishing one issue*. j , ^ j u 
r This is not just a movement for Black students.. We 
hope that the repercussions will affect minority students 
as a whole. We think this could be a movement that 
starts to wake up students who feel left out. Universities 
bring minority students . to get mope funding and to 
make their schopls loolf more attractive.; But we are ma- 
, njpuiated.jlt is like, paying yqur ) f^re,fo. sit in the hack of 
the bus. 

We also see our struggle very much related to the af- 
firmative action struggle. We are now in an anti-Black 
climate. The sentiment at De Paul is that Black studehts 


have what they deserve. Racism is over. As you can see, 
racism is not over. It is because of the anti-Black senti- 
ment in the U.S., with Newt Gingrich in control, that 
the De Paul administration thinks degrading African- 
American students is O.K. This is also part of the at- 
tacks on immigrants. The new government administra- 
tion is trying to turn over all the advances our ancestors 
have set in place. 

The sit-in ended on April 16 after the administration 
met 18 of our 20 demands. We’ve now started a new or- 
ganization called Concerned Black Students which con- 
tinues our fight against racism on campus. 

We hope this protest gives other students the idea to 
speak. This case can set a precedent against the powers 
that be who are used to giving the orders. 

Northwestern hunger strike 

Editor’s note: At Northwestern University, Asian-Ameri- 
can students are on a hunger strike for an Asian-Ameri- 
can Studies program. Below we print excerpts of what 
they told News & Letters about their struggle. ' 

About three years ago there was a big push on campus 
for an Asian-American advisor, just for someone to be 
there for us to talk to and go for consultation. This wayf**"' " 
at least we would have a resource center for basic infor- 
mation on Asian-American issues. At this point the Uni- 
versity hasn’t even made that an option. But now we’ve 
changed the proposal. We would like an Asian-American 
studies program here at Northwestern with a director 
and two tenure-track professors by 1998. 

They’ve been giving us the usual bureaucratic run- 
around. They keep telling us that they’re doing all they 
can, that we’re being unreasonable. But, we’ve been in- 
volved in this for three years ahd we have tried all th'<7 
channels. 

There are five who have been on hunger strike for 
eight days, and five more joined the strike a few days 
ago. We’ve had two rallies with about 250 people at each. 
About 1,200 students have signed a petition asking for 
an Asian-American Studies program, aiid over 20 faculty 
members wrote letters of support, including the direc- 
tors of African-American Studies and Women’s Studies. 

It’s important that not only Asian-American students 
know about Asian-American history but all students. If 
they believe all the stereotypes in the media about us, 
then there are going to be more racial problems. As' we 
3 ‘pointed fotit ih ; our jSress, f-eledset 5 “Air * Aii&h- American 
! studies’ program will help eliminate hatred and exp® 1 
misconceptions such as the model minority myth and the 
belief that Asian Americans are not a ‘real’ minority 
with ‘real’ problems.” 

We want to educate ourselves mid others on Asian his- 


we’vepakhfbr our education which isn’fi teaching us any- 
' tliifig abcfut our history and culture. : ■ 

' Our hunger strike was inspired by other movements 
for multicultural education such as the one at UCLA for 
a Chicano Studies program and the one at UC Irvine for 
Asihn-American Studies. ' : 1 

We have the support of the Latino, African-AinqricdSf 
j andi Bisexual, Gay. and Lesbian student groups on cam- 
pus. The strikers themselves are of different races, and 
we see this strike as a portion of a much larger struggle 
for multicultural education— which may be one way to 
combat the Newt Gingrich conservatism we are suffering 
under. , . „ „ . . , i, < • , 
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ir Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

J The public scandal over the CIA’s knowledge of, and 
involvement with, the murder of a U.S. citizen in Guate- 
1 mala burst like a pestiferous boil into the headlines in 
late March. But all the attention is not going to funda- 
i mentally alter the four-decades-long collaboration car- 
ried out between a succession of U.S. presidents and 
Guatemalan dictatorships. 

The role of the CIA in the latest incident couldn’t be 
soft-pedalled when a letter to President Clinton from 
U.S. Rep. Robert Toricelli was made public. In it he de- 
tailed the CIA’s knowledge of the role of Guatemalan 
Army Col. Julio Roberto Alpirez— on the CIA’s payroll 
since 1988— in the 1990 murder of U.S. citizen Michael 
DeVine. 

Alpirez was also linked to the murder of Efrain 
Bamaca Velasquez, an Indian guerrilla leader who was 
captured in March 1992, but disappeared four months 


Genocide in Chechnya 

In an apparent attempt to crush all visible Chechen re- 
sistance before the arrival in Moscow of Bill Clinton and 
other Western dignitaries for a World War II anniversa- 
ry on May 9, Russian soldiers and police have moved 
with ferocious brutality to take over the entire lowland 
and urbanized parts of Chechnya, forcing the resistance 
fighters into the southern mountains. 

Everywhere, as town after town has fallen, it has been 
the same story as Grozny. Weeks of artillery and air 
bombardments drive out resistance, after which Russian 
police and soldiers enter, massacring many of the re- 
maining civilians. An elderly man picking through the 
ruins of Grozny told the press: “They are killing the 
children, the old people, the sick. They are bombing vil- 
ages. It’s worse than in 1944 when we died of hunger 
and thirst during the deportation [of all Chechens by 
Stalin to Kazakhstan], When will the genocide perpetrat- 
ed on the Chechen nation cease?” (Le Monde, April 12, 
1995). 

According to Russian human rights activists, Russian 
forces massacred the unarmed villagers of Samashki 
from April 7 to 10. Some people were summarily shot 
after they had surrendered, while others died after gre- 
nades were lobbed by laughing Interior Ministry troops 


U.S. role in Guatemala murders exposed 


later from the military base where he was being held. 
His fate received scrutiny mainly because Jennifer 
Harbury, his wife and a U.S. citizen, held a courageous 
hunger strike last winter in front of the Presidential Pal- 
ace in Guatemala City, and also dogged the U.S. govern- 
ment for news. 

As more information was pried from not only the CIA, 
but the Pentagon and U.S. State Department, it became 



The two worlds in Guatemala. 


clear that the CIA was fully cognizant of Alpirez’ respon- 
sibility in the two murders. As far back as 1990, when 
DeVine was hacked to death by death squads and his 
body was later found, the administration of then-Presi- 
dent Bush cut off nearly all overt military funding to 
Guatemala, although covert aid has never ceased. In 
July 1992, the month Bamaca “disappeared,” Alpirez 
got $44,000 in “severance” pay from the CIA. 

The CIA’s involvement with brutal repression and 


Workers’ revolt in Iran 

On April 4, Iranian militiamen opened fire oh protest- 
ers in the working class Tehran suburbs of Akbar Abad 
and Islamshahr, killing at least ten, and wounding and 


counter-revolution in Central America, Guatemala in 
particular, is not “news.” In Guatemala it reaches back 
at least as far as the 1954 Eisenhower-CIA orchestrated 
coup against Arbenz. Over the succeeding years, the CIA 
set up the Guatemalan military with the means for in- 
ternal spying, interrogation and repression against its 
own population. 

U.S. Army Green Berets trained the Kaibul units 
(“messengers of death”). The CIA help set up the G-2 
(coordinators of the death squads) and the Archivo (dos- 
sier depository on tens of thousands of Guatemalan citi- 
zens). At the School of the Americas (school of assassins) 
at Pt. Benning, Georgia, Latin American military officers 
received the most up-to-date training. 

This terrorist state has been the instrument of repres- 
sion against the people of Guatemala, especially the in- 
digenous population. The military atrocities and CIA in- 
volvement became “news” when U.S. citizens were in- 
volved, but it points to another truth: the enduring col- 
laboration between state rulers— Guatemala and the 
U.S.— against their own people. 

It also comes at a time when a new type of guerrilla 
movement in nearby Chiapas has reverberated through- 
out the hemisphere. Whether the upsurge in land occu- 
pations by indigenous peasants in Guatemala has a rela- 
tion with the ongoing Chiapas revolt, the Indians of 
Guatemala have their own long history of resistance and 
revolt which may also be opening a new chapter. 

Haitians denounce economy 

So far, the change from a U.S. to a UN occupation 
force has not altered the basic situation in Haiti. On the 
one hand, the immensely popular leftist Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide remains president, and it is predicted that the 
Lavalas (flood) political movement to which he is con- 
nected will win overwhelmingly in parliamentary elec- 
tions scheduled for June. 

On the other hand, the wealthy elite’s supporters 
among the military, the police and the various groups of 
armed thugs have gone underground but not disap- 
peared. In six months of occupation, the U.S. troops 
have failed to arrest or even disarm these murderous ele- 
ments. They continue to lie low, waiting for the right 
moment to strike. 

From time to time, they test the waters, as in the 


(Omon) into the cellars where they were hiding from 
bombs and shells. It is the Omon who do the real dirty 
work while many of the actual military, composed of 
draftees, have been at best reluctant fighters. 

Although his popularity remains very low, with mili- 
tary demagogues like Alexandre Lebed waiting in the 
wings, Boris Yeltsin has, by now, also regained control of 
Russian TV. Where in the early stages of the war factual 
and often scathing reports were aired, in the case of 
Samashki, coverage reverted to the old Communist-style 
propaganda. Ignoring the accounts by human rights ac- 
tivists, Moscow TV reported that the deaths in Samashki 
were caused by Chechens massacring each other, and 
that villagers were grateful to be rescued by the Russian 
troops. 

As we go to press, it is reported that U.S. human 
rights activist Fred Cuny, a person who was crucial to 
restoring Sarajevo’s water supply, is missing in 
Chechnya while working on a project assisting refugees. 


arresting many dozens more. The protesters, mostly 
young men and women, had started out with a demand 
for improved water supplies and a reduction in transpor- 
tation fares. 

When the demonstration turned into a broader protest 
against the economic conditions and several public build- 
ings and banks were torched, the crowd was fired upon 
and shot at from helicoptors. It is the worst clash since 
the protests last August in Ghazvin. After the clash, one 
youth told a reporter, “A revolution has just taken place 
in Akbar Abad,” and another reportedly described the 
demonstration as a “second Ghazvin.” 

The Iranian government has instituted an economic 
austerity plan to pay back billions of dollars of debt in 
order to attract credit and foreign capital. The economic 
crisis has driven millions of Iranians into poverty over 
the last two years. Basic food prices and rents have gone 
up 50 to 100% in the last few months. Funding for edu- 
cation and health care has also been cut. 



mmm. 


“gang” fights which wounded ten people in Cap-Haitien 
on April 17. Now that the army has been almost com- 
pletely disbanded by Aristide— against the wishes of 
Washington— the same elements have penetrated the 
6,000-strong so-called intermediate police force. 

The restoration of formal democracy after years of fas- 
cist terror has not, however, altered the economic plight 
of the masses in a country where the official rate of un- 
employment still stands at over 70%. This fact was un- 
derlined a few weeks ago when a thousand unemployed 
youths demonstrated outside the national palace. Al- 
though they said they supported Aristide “100%,” they 
called upon him to fire immediately all of the “bourgeois 
cabinet ministers." They especially singled out for attack 
S. Michel, the “free market” Prime Minister forced upon 
Aristide by Washington. Peasant leaders such as 
Chavannes Jean-Baptiste have also expressed concern at 
the government’s failure to implement pro-people eco- 
nomic and social policies. 



(Continued from page 5) 

lectic: 

With “fetishism” Marx recreated “Notion”— the 
sphere of the Hegelian Absolute that Marx broke in 
two, for the only way to transcend the Absolute of 
the fetishism was with its absolute opposite, “freely 
associated labor.” 5 6 

Her own new perception of Marx’s re-creation of thi 
dialectic flowed from her philosophic reconstruction o 
the dialectic in 1953, specifically on the Absolute Ida 
and the final three syllogisms of Hegel’s Philosophy o 
Mind. In 1953 Dunayevskaya was excited to see the spli 
in the Absolute Idea re-created in Marx's concept of cap: 
tal accumulation, what Marx actually called the “gener* 
absolute law of capital accumulation.” 6 The analysi 
just traced from her 1981 work shows ths 
Dunayevskaya was now showing how the split in the A1 
solute Idea was anticipated from the very beginning < 
Capital within the form of the commodity itself. I 
short, the form contained an intimation of the absolut 
living, human opposition from which new beginning 
emerge. 

In Dunayevskaya’s analysis, the totality of Capit 
Volume I indicates a new beginning in its concludii 
part. Marx indicates that revolt grows as capital accum 
lates in centralized form. He calls capitalism’s inabili 
to give full employment to its own value-creating su 
stance, labor, “the absolute general law of capitalist i 
cumulation.” As capitalism centralizes so does mise 
and waste of life. The unemployed army begins to sp 
out the doom of this form of production and at the sai 
time new passions and new forces release themselves i 
the reconstruction of society on new humanist fount 
tions. 


5. Ibid., 189. 

6. Marx, Capital, Voi. I, 798. 
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Change the 
way we work 
for change 



by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

If you are fighting a battle and losing, you have to 
change your method of fighting. The UAW thinks they 
have the idea and they have the workers to use— like in a 
chess game. That is why so many strikes are losing to- 
day, like the Caterpillar strike. A look at the Cat strike 
or the Latino carpenters’ struggle in Los Angeles reveals 
that labor cannot work under the old rules any longer. 
Organized labor is in handcuffs and leg irons. A new 
kind of labor movement is needed to meet the challenge 
of the times. 

I have been a worker all my life. I grew up in the coal 
mining hills of Kentucky, and I remember the gun bat- 
tles that we used to fight against the coal companies and 
the scabs when we were trying to organize the union in 
the 1930s. I worked on the assembly line at General Mo- 
tors for 22 years, until the plant closed in 1982. 

The whole idea from the capitalists is always to get 
workers to compete against each other and to regard 
the workers of another country as the enemy. But as a 
worker, I know that the biggest enemy is at home, one’s 
own ruling class. A worker’s country is the whole 
world. Capitalist society fragments mental and manual 
labor, but we have to come together to create a move- 
ment for a society where we can all be full human be- 
ings. 

1970 was a great year for me as a GM worker. It was 
the year we closed down GM in a general strike, starting 
at midnight on Sept. 14. One minute before mid- 
night— GM was the most powerful capitalist monster in 
the world. One minute after— it was dead. Nothing was 
moving at all. 

The group I belonged to in the plant, the Unity Com- 
mittee, had been working with some UCLA students, 
and when we came out of the plant at midnight we were 
met by a large group of these students, and we began 
walking the picket line together. Later I went to UCLA 

(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


L.A. 

uprising still 
haunts U.S. 



Editor’s note: This month I am turning over the 
“Black World” column to excerpts from a speech made 
by Gene Ford on the commemoration of the 1992 Los 
Angeles Rebellion by the LA 4+ Committee in South 
Central Los Angeles, on April 2, 1995. — LT 
by Gene Ford 

The self takes its place bv opposing itself, Fichte said. 
Fes and no. 

I said... that man is a yes. 1 will never stop reiterating 
that. 

Yes to life. Fes to love. Yes to generosity. 

But man is also a no. No to scorn of man. No to degra- 
dation of man. No to exploitation of man. No to the 
butchery of what is most human in man: freedom. 

—Frantz Fanon, 
Black Skin, White Masks 

The 1992 Los Angeles Rebellion, the explosion that 
was heard around the world, has been made invisible by 
the state in its attempt to erase its memory from our 
minds. Many want to forget, while we in this room re- 
member— not in the sense of a remembrance of the dead 
who are asked to “rest in peace.” 

But the remembrance of the L.A. Rebellion will not 
rest in peace. It is a remembrance that burns in the con- 
sciousness of a people who know that rebellion is not 
over as long as we as a people are still alive, conscious 
and kicking up dust in our demand for recognition as hu- 
man beings. 

Black youth were the most overpowering image of 
what fermented the L.A. Rebellion. I say “fermented” 
because the rebellion did not just occur on April 29, 
1992. It took a long time to simmer. It wasn’t only the 
Rodney King beating by the LAPD, or the murder of 
Latasha Harlins by a Korean grocer, but the whip of the 
master we as Black and Brown people have felt on our 
backs. 

That whip is the unjust justice system: the judges, the 

(Continued on page 9) 


Facing post-Communist E. Europe 


by Olga Domanski 

June 1955 marks 40 years 
since the first issue of News 
& Letters appeared as a 
Marxist-Humanist journal in 
the midst of new struggles, 
in thought and in fact, being 
waged against state-capital- 
ism on both sides of the 
“Iron Curtain” in the first 
post-World War II decade. 

From that very first is- 
sue— which commemorated 
the East German revolt two 
years earlier, when the work- 
ers had ushered in a new era 
for East Europe by daring to 
strike against Communist 
totalitarianism — the East 
European struggles have 
been woven into the fabric of 
Marxist-Humanism. Al- 
though the objective-subjec- 
tive situation in East Europe 
today seems totally different 
after the collapse of Commu- 
nism, that 40 year history is 
crucial for coming to grips 

with the deep new contradictions confronting East Eu- 
rope today. 

Those new contradictions were nowhere more evident 
than at the 50th anniversary celebration of VE day in 
Moscow, where Presidents Yeltsin and Clinton stood side 
by side watching the parade that was supposed to mark 
“50 Years of Yictory over Fascism.” Their joint appear- 
ance was also Supposed to signify the “new era of friend- 
ship” between the U.S. and Russia after the fall of Com- 
munism. How; far that is from reality is clearer every 
day. 

The new tensions between Russia and the U.S. do not 
revolve aroundj Russia’s ongoing genocidal war against 
Chechnya, which is clearly of no major concern to the 
U.S.— except to the extent that it reflects Russia’s in- 
creasing drive to re-dominate all the former republics. 
What is of concern is the notice Russia has served that it 
has no intention of allowing NATO to expand closer to 
the very border of Russia by bringing the leading East 
European countries— Poland, Hungary and the Czech 
Republic, as well as Slovakia— directly into its fold. Al- 
though Yeltsin has just agreed to be considered a mem- 
ber of what NATO is calling the “Partnership for 
Peace,” he has strongly reaffirmed the warning he is- 
sued last year in Budapest, that the Cold War would fast 
be replaced with a “Cold Peace” if the U.S. went ahead 
with its plans, 

Yeltsin’s warding was no idle threat. Despite its de- 
crepit economy, a country that represents one-sixth of 



Woman worker in state-run bus factory in Budapest is among those facing Hun- 
garian Prime Minister Gyula Horn’s new privatization plans. 


the world’s land mass cannot be counted out of today’s 
global competition, especially when it includes a nuclear 
component. Whether or not NATO expansion proceeds 
“on time”— Clinton insists that it is not a question of 
“whether, but only when and how”— Yeltsin has no in- 
tention of soon ratifying Start II, the 1993 nuclear arms 
reduction treaty, which was to reduce Russia’s strategic 
nuclear weapons by three-fourths. Meanwhile, the U.S. 
is moving to beef up the development of its short-range 
ballistic missiles, which Russia is sure to see as a viola- 
tion of the Anti-Ballistic Missile treaty of 1972. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Bosnian tragedy: retreat before fascism 


As we go to press, the U.S., the West European pow- 
ers, and the UN have once again backed down ignomin- 
iously in the face of escalating aggression by the Bosnian 
Serb forces. Far from forcing some sort of decisive action 
against the Serbs, as it seemed might happen for a few 
days in eariy June, the seizure of hundreds of UN peace- 
keepers as hostages by the fascist duo Radovan Karadzic 
and Ratko Mladic revealed that they are still the ones 
calling the shots in Bosnia today. 

The unseemly squabbling by politicians in the U.S., 
between the U.S. and the European governments, and 
between each of these and the UN bureaucrats, has re- 
sulted in no significant action being taken, not even after 
an American pilot was also shot down. Now, it seems, 
there will be neither a serious attempt to punish 
Karadzic nor a move to end the arms embargo against 
the multiethnic Bosnian regime and to remove the so- 
called peacekeepers. 

In France, the newspapers, quoting bitter French sol- 
diers who have to endure daily humiliations and death 
threats from Karadzic’s fascists, A are calling the whole 
UN operation in Bosnia “un drole de guerre” [phony 
war]. Tellingly, this is the same phrase used in 1939-40 
to describe the stand-off at the Maginot Line which, as 
we know now, did nothing to stop Hitler. In the U.S., 
even after several days of craven isolationist talk from 
virtually all leading politicians in response to Clinton’s 
very limited threats against the Serbs in his Air Force 
Academy speech, polls showed that a plurality of the 
American people supported some type of decisive action 
in Bosnia. Evidently the American public, supposedly so 
“ignorant” of foreign affairs, recognizes far more than 


the politicians the true meaning of the 50th anniversary 
of World War II! 

The taking of the UN soldiers as hostages came after 
UN commanders finally agreed to call in NATO air 
strikes against the intensifying Serbian massacres of ci- 
vilians at the end of May. In a manner reminiscent of 
Saddam Hussein or even Hitler, the Serbian fascists 
gleefully released to the world media footage showing 
these prisoners chained to bridges and arms depots. 
Such use of prisoners as hostages is, of course, itself a 
war crime, and this time not against Bosnian civilians, 
but against Western Europeans. 

Much less covered in the press was the Serbian attack 
on the so-called UN “safe haven” of Tuzla, the worst 
single attack in the entire Bosnian war. One rocket 
armed with shrapnel bombs, with no other purpose than 
to kill or maim civilians, was fired into Tuzla, killing 
over 70 people, most of them youth gathered in an out- 
door cafe. Hardly even mentioned by the press was the 
fact that Serbian forces also murdered the Bosnian For- 
eign Minister, Irfan Ljubijankic. 

The Serbian militias no doubt targeted Tuzla to retali- 
ate against the UN-NATO air raids for, along with Sara- 
jevo, its citizens have embodied and maintained the 
multiethnic dream of Bosnia. With one terrifying stroke, 
the attack showed that the true hostages in Bosnia are 
the hundreds of thousands of people who refuse to aban- 
don their aspirations for freedom. 

The hollow cease-fire brokered by ex-U.S. president 
Carter formally expired May 1, but it began to unravel 

(Continued on page VI) 
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Women denounce dehumanizing science 


End Illinois factory raids! | 


by Terry Moon 


Women’s lives and science appear to be in totally sepa- 
rate realms — especially when it comes to medicine. So far 
apart have they become that there is no such thing as 
informed consent— i.e., consenting to be part of an ex- 
periment after being informed of all the ramifications. 
This is clearly revealed in the testing of an ominous new 
immunological contraceptive drug that interferes with 
the human immune system, causing the body to react 
against sperm, the ova or a natural pregnancy hormone 
as an' infection, marshalling the body’s defenses against 
its own natural process. 


j Woman as Reason"! 


Despite the fact that some scientists worry about “the 
immune system’s attacking cells or substances other 
than the intended targets,” warning the drug “might 
also destroy the ovaries themselves”; and despite the 
fact that the side effects are unknown and there is no 
antidote, this drug is being tested in Sweden, India and 
the USA. What woman— and this drug is only being 
tested on women— would take it if she was truly in- 
formed of its consequences? 

The idea of informed consent arose only after the bru- 
tal nature of Nazi doctors’ experiments on concentration 
camp prisoners came to be known. But it has never been 
practiced in a full or unprejudiced way, and the U.S. has 
its own history of experimenting on people without their 
knowledge or consent. With contraceptives, capitalists’ 
motivation was not women’s control of our bodies, but 
population control, that is controlling women’s repro- 
ductive lives. With other drugs and experiments, the 
perversity of capitalism— U.S. -style— prevails. 

This year, the Medical University of South Carolina 
gave police confidential patient records of Black preg- 
nant women who tested positive for drugs when they 
came for medical care. The university was studying 
whether the threat of jail would deter drug use by preg- 
nant women. Some of the women— who without their 


consent became part of this experiment— were threat- 
ened with arrest and loss of their children if they re- 
fused to sign an agreement for drug treatment. Some 
gave birth handcuffed to hospital beds or wearing leg 
shackles. 

In another case, the breast cancer studies headed by 
University of Pittsburgh researcher Bernard Fisher in- 
cluded falsified data in published papers and covered up 
evidence that tamoxifen— a drug being tested on over 
10,000 healthy women — had lethal side effects. Is it only 
coincidence that the manufacturer of tamoxifen, Zeneca 
Pharmaceuticals, gave $600,000 to the University of 
Pittsburgh to endow a chair for Fisher in 1989? 

One of Fisher’s co-authors, David Plotkin, runs a can- 
cer research foundation out of his office. In 1984 he 
raked in over $800,000, supposedly spent for breast can- 
cer patients whose treatments were already paid for by 
medical insurance. There’s big money in -these studies 



by Mary Jo Grey 

Prompted by the mass rapes of women in Bosnia and 
the protest against it by many women’s groups interna- 
tionally, the U.S. has finally recognized rape, domestic 
abuse and other forms of violence against women as po- 
tential grounds for political asylum. Even with this 
small victory, the burden of proof is still solely on each 
woman refugee. At least 200 women have been granted 
refugee status by Canada— the only other country with 
such immigration guidelines. 

Outraged women, politicians and human rights activ- 
ists in Israel -where the draft is compulsory for both 
women and men at 18 — are demanding the dismissal o£ 
Armored Corps Colonel Gershon Hacohen after he told 
high school seniors in Jerusalem that “historically men 
have been warriors and women have been prostitutes.” 
While calling Hacohen’s speech “offensive and humiliat- 
ing,” all the army saw fit to do was reprimand him. 

* 3: & 


More young women 16-25 are homeless in Britain now 
than eight years ago, revealed a recent study. Today 43% 
of those in London shelters are young women, compared 
with 26% in 1987: The majority are homeless due to 
physical or sexual abuse, or being thrown out by family. 
“We are seeing the emergence of a new youth homeless- 
ness crisis, no homes to return to, no income and very 
little chance of finding work.” 


"I am grateful to N&L for offering in-depth, 
critical and astute reasons and explanation 
for the worldwide chaos and crisis. 
It is refreshing and rewarding to be able to 
have a ’body of knowledge 1 that can assist 
me in fathoming popular media reporting." 

GLORIA I. JOSEPH, Virgin Islands 
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but they can’t happen if women won’t sign up for them. 
That’s why Plotkin gives all expense paid trips to doc- 
tors who enroll six women a year— and why he doesn’t 
check if the women signed a consent form agreeing to be 
part of the study. 

Getting women to sign “informed consent” forms is 
why the Food and Drug Administration in 1992 ignored 
the warnings from its own safety officer about the 
tamoxifen study: “The tone of the entire consent docu- 
ment conveys that the purpose of this endeavor is treat- 
ment of patients, rather than the study of a hypothesis.” 
The form also implied that if women developed uterine 
cancer while taking tamoxifen it could easily be cured. 
Tamoxifen increases women’s risk of uterine can- 
cer-some in the study have already died of it. 

That science ends up as something that must be 
fought is because women are still the objects of medical 
research and population control, not subjects. Women 
from India to the U.S. and from Africa to South America 
are fighting this dehumanization. 

The Women’s Global Network for Reproductive 
Rights sees immunological contraceptives as ripe for 
abuse and calls for an end to research bn them. Two 
U.S. women documented on video the sexism and racism 
used in pushing Norplant on Native American women. 
Women from every continent are communicating on the 
Internet on the dangers of these drugs and how to fight 
their introduction. And organizations like the National 
Women’s Health Network have made this kind of work a 
priority lor years. 

The continuing opposition to this rac- 
ist/capitalist/medical dehumanization is crucial. This 
fight will have to get deeper and fiercer as we face not 
only a medical profession bent on profits, and developers 
of contraceptives bent on profit and population control, 
but a new militant right-wing government that wants 
science to be separate from life and where the very idea 
that women have the right to control our bodies and 
lives is under attack. 

Sipes workers fight 
poverty wages and racism 

Editors note: Union members at Howe Sipes athletic 
apparel plant, mostly Black women, have battled Sipes’s 
refusal to bargain in good faith ever since they voted for 
representation by Local 282, Furniture Workers, in Sep- 
tember 1993. Still without a contract, they have fought 
management attempts to decertify the union and testi- 
fied in court against Sipes. 

Memphis, Term.— Two employees, Jessie, who is 
Black, and Amy, who is white, went to the National La- 
bor Relations Board May 23 with a petition to decertify 
the union. The Board told them there was nothing they 
could do with that petition until we heard from the Gen- 
eral Council in Washington, D.C. The union can’t be vot- 
ed out as long as we have charges pending at the Labor 
Board. If we go down, we’re going down together. 

Jessie and Amy told the Labor Board that manage- 
ment didn’t know anything about it. But we saw the 
plant manager counting time cards today to see if the 
number who had signed was a majority. It is illegal for 
management to have anything to do with that decert. 

The Friday before, Sipes gave out watches to every- 
body who’s been there 20 years. Then the older people 
who have been there more than 20 years got a long 
stemmed red rose for every year they'd been there. One 
Black woman got 26 roses. But she had not been offered 
a supervisor’s job. He went to a white lady and made her 
a supervisor. There are no Black supervisors. If we need 
some sewing material, we have to ask a white person. 

Mr. Sipes presented all these things Friday morning. 
He had this letter that we later received at 2:30 on our 
paycheck. Why couldn’t he tell us about it in the morn- 
ing? The letter was to all employees, concerning how he 
had an NLRB election in September 1993 and that gives 
us the right to be represented. But it says the union did 
not give the employees the right to choose who they 
want to be represented by. It said that the union would 
have had a contract but wouldn’t agree because Sipes 
didn’t want to deduct dues. 

The first petition these same two employees circulated 
last fall is up in Washington, D.C., right now. The presi- 
dent of the company had told them that if they did it 
they would get a raise, from $5 to $6 an hour. They 
don’t understand that the union got them that raise. 

We went to court this winter with the Labor Board. A 
lot of us testified about the company not bargaining in 
good faith, illegally withdrawing recognition, harass- 
ment charges and contracting out work. We had court 
for a whole week. We’re waiting for a decision. 

They’re taking our money now. When we got our prof- 
it sharing statements this year, there was a minus sign. 
We believe they took it to pay their lawyer fees. They 
took up to $600 from some people. 

After the union was voted in, Sipes started contracting 
out a lot of work to break the union down, making it so 
we couldn’t get enough work. We were told he sent it to 
Batesville, Miss. A lot of union supporters quit because 
they couldn’t support their families. After we went to 
court, he brought the work back in. 

People are still having to use food stamps along with 
their pay. The jobs they go to if they quit are no better. 
They should have stayed, because together we can beat 
him. It’s the same everywhere you go. One person went 
to Sealy and others went to other sewing places. They 
still rely on public assistance. After they left for these 
places, we got a dollar raise, —Sipes employees 



Chicago — The idea behind Proposition 187, Califor- 
nia’s new anti-immigrant law, set foot in Illinois once 
again when Immigration and Naturalization Service 
agents descended upon two local factories and carried 
away employees without documentation of residence. 

Sixty workers at Bradrock Plastics and at Lefebvre 
Intergraphics, both in nearby Des Plaines, were taken 
from- their jobs, 
families and 
communities to 
Broadview De- 
tention Center 
May 15. In 
keeping with 
standard prac- 
tice, their mon- 
ey was taken, 
they were 

dumped across 
the border into 
a strange town 
in Mexico, and 
their families 
have no way of 
contacting 
them. 

An emergen- 
cy demonstra- 
tion at the INS regional office in downtown Chicago the 
same day challenged the raids, recently mandated by 
Clinton. The recent sweep was the eleventh in the Chica- 
go area since Feb. 1, the beginning of “Operation Jobs,” 
the Justice Department’s new effort to seize and deport 
immigrant workers and even help employers to replace 
them. So far 445 undocumented workers have been ar- 
rested, a high portion of them mothers with small chil- 


dren. 

Some 25 protesters sought a meeting with A.D. Moyer, 
head of the office, to demand the release without bond of 
the internees and an end to the raids and deportations. 
The complaint of one young man brought home the is- 
sue. He said that his girlfriend had been living, with the 
knowledge of the INS, for four years in the U.S., when 
agents detained her at work that morning. An ailing rel- 
ative depends on her support and attention. The protest- 
ers managed to occupy the INS lobby for an hour and, 
while facing a line of government police, hollered “No 
one is illegal! We want A.D. Moyer!” The office closed 
early that day. 

Until this anti-immigrant program bows its head, 
noontime protests continue every Friday at the INS of- 
fice at 10 W. Jackson. —Jim Mills 


Retirees, like fish, 
do not have a voice* 


Editor’s note: The following article by a Polish wom- 
an, translated by Urszula Wislanka, is reprinted from 
the “ Letters ” to Gazeta Wyborcza, May 25, 1995. 

Because for years I have been preserving records of my 
income and expenses I can make a comparison of the 
cosl of keeping my apartment. Now I know why I live a 
poor old beggar woman’s life and why 30% of people do 
not pay their rent. 

Keeping an apartment costs me 35 times more now 
than it did in January 1990. My income rose to a level 
6.2 times higher during the same time period. Costs of 
services (heat, water, and so on) skyrocketed. 

In 1990 all my apartment costs comprised 11% of my 
income. In 1990 I had 89% of my income for clothes, 
food, cleaning supplies, fixing or installing housing appli- 
ances, medicines, reading material. Now I have 36%. 

For retirees every trouble with an appliance is a major 
catastrophe. An illness is a catastrophe. Many retirees 
(and not only) never fill their prescriptions because the 
medicines are too expensive for them.... 

Even visiting family is a problem because the railroad 
tickets are constantly getting more expensive. 

A dog is a luxury. Retirees who own dogs buy meat 
only for their pets, who frequently are their only friends. 
They 1 themselves wear tatters. They very seldom go to 
the movies. They cannot afford books or magazines. 

We were paying into the i-etirement system for 35 
years. ..But retirees cannot strike. Retirees, like fish, 
don’t have a voice. —Maria Czcrwinska, Krakow 

“There is a Polish saying “Children and fish do not have voice.” 
It is used to discipline children to respect adults’ conversations. 
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Delta Pride aggravations grow 


Indianola, Miss. — One Monday morning, I turned 
to go into my department, the spiral freezer which is lo- 
cated in the back of the plant. As you enter the plant, 
you come in on the kill line area. I saw it was pretty 
much blocked off by a new chiller. You have 250 people 
or more working on the line and there’s no way out. A 
large person couldn’t get through. I went to find the as- 
sistant plant manager Rick Hood and told him, “You 
have 250 people working to make production for you. If 
fire were to break out, how are you going to get them 
out? If you don’t open this thing up, I’m going to call 
OSHA. Tomorrow isn’t promised to these people.” They 
opened it, a little. 

The same day, the air conditioner on the kill line was 
broken. I asked them if they were going to get fans, and 
they said they are trying to get some but first they said 
they were trying to get the system to work. I said, “A lot 
of people ai-e going on a rage and they are going to go 
home. We aren’t in the cotton field any more!” They 
went and got us some fans. After they fixed the system, 
they took the fans out, but the employees on the kill line 
were still complaining about the heat. When you have 
people working, you have body heat, especially when the 
air conditioning hasn’t been on long. 

Then on the trim tables, Plant Superintendent Jei’ry 
Hines had the trainees and himself timing the employ- 
ees, and he was telling them to trim ten and a half fishes 
a minute. I told him, “It isn’t a standard.” He said, “As 
a matter of fact, they’re doing it.” I said, “Sure, with a 
clock in your hand. That clock is just like a damn whip!” 
Anytime those people are working with a clock, they’re 
going to speed up the employees. 

The problem is that he didn’t bring it to the union’s 
attention. They used to do six to eight fishes a minute. 
We brought some people from the United Food and 
Commercial Workers Union from Washington D.C. to do 
the time standard on the trim line. But they cut out that 
standard when they brought in new “184” machines. Af- 
ter that people worked at their own pace. But now they 
weren’t telling them to work at their own pace. It’s not a 
standard until people come in from Washington D.C. and 
it’s agreed upon by the local. 

The latest thing is they are installing cameras in the 
break room. They were going to put one in the nursing 
station, but the nurse cursed them out because people 
undress in there. What is the purpose of putting the 
camera in the break room? Are you going to look at 
someone eating? Are you going to watch them all day? 
You have to pay someone to watch the camera. 

If you really want to find out where the money is go- 
ing, go out back of the building. Out back is where they 
put machines that don’t work, like when they spent $2.3 
million on a new trim line machine that wouldn’t work. 
If you can go and spend money on machines and cameras 
that are not necessary, why not spend it on people? 

Bill Johnston 
(1925-1995) 

It is with great sadness that we report the news of the 
passing of Bill Johnston, whose struggle for over five 
decades for the cause of workers’ self-emancipation and 
Scottish independence was a source of inspiration for 
freedom activists both young and old. The energy and 
enthusiasm with which he tackled every political ques- 
tion was evident in his very first letter to us a little over 
three years ago, in which he said he was anxious to see 
the formation of a new international of working people 
in the spirit of Marx’s revolutionary vision. 

In 1968 he was a convenor, along with the Scottish 
Marxist-Humanist Harry McShane, of the John Mac- 
Lean Society, which was dedicated to the ideas of the 
great Scottish revolutionary whose insistence on the in- 
separability of genuine socialism and Scottish self-deter- 
mination so ignited the “Red Clyde” of revolutionary 
Glasgow. Bill’s thinking on the Scottish question was 
much influenced by James Connolly; he often liked to 
echo his statement that socialists needed to take the 
cause of Irish and Scottish nationalism more seriously 
than the nationalists themselves. 

As a youth he joined the Independent Labour Party in 
Bridgeton and helped to form the Association of Scottish 
Nationalist Trade Unionists. Upon leaving Scotland to 
work in the U.S., he joined the Industrial Workers of the 
World, and remained committed to its principles long af- 
ter returning to Scotland. 

It was a mark of Bill’s open-mindedness and dedica- 
tion to revolutionary transformation that he became in- 
volved in a dialogue with us around the importance of a 
philosophy of revolution for today’s freedom movements. 
What he wrote about Harry McShane in the Preface to 
my pamphlet Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of 
Marxist-Humanism (published in 1994 by the John Mac- 
Lean Society) could as well be said of himself: 

“When many people would have retired after a life- 
time of struggle Harry found and pursued a new con- 
cept— the concept of Marxist Humanism as propagated 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. This concept appealed to Har- 
ry’s humanitarian qualities. It also highlights the flexi- 
bility of Harry McShane ’s mind, at an age when most 
minds are fixed and not subject to change.” 

We are honored both to have known Bill and that he 
drew so close to us. His very last article, “Scotland, So- 
cialism and the National Question,” appeared in the May 
issue of News & Letters. We look forward to promoting 
the principles he lived by throughout the years to come. 

—Peter Hudis 


We’re the ones making millions for Delta Pride. With the 
time study, they are trying to put pressure on people 
who can’t keep up. All these things are happening be- 
cause in July the contract is up at the Belzoni plant and 
whatever they get, we negotiate for in December. When 
Delta Pride comes to the bargaining table, they claim 
they don’t have money. But we are getting ready. 

—Steward 


Chinatown hunger strike 



New York— In the spirit of the students who fought 
against oppression at Tiananmen square in Beijing six 
years ago, beginning June 4, Chinese-American students 
began a week-long hunger strike on Elizabeth St. in Chi- 
natown. “We chose June 4 because the oppression in 
Chinatown is as brutal as it is in China. We want to 
demonstrate that kind of brutality, and students’ com- 
mitment and determination to fight this oppression,” 
one hunger striker told N&L. 

"Similar to the Tiananmen Square protesters, the stu- 
dents are challenging the collaboration of established in- 
stitutions— the 5th Police Precinct in Chinatown, the 
Chinese American Restaurant Association, Chinatown’s 
tongs, and the media— to maintain the illegal and inhu- 
mane working conditions in our community. We, as stu- 
dents, demand the government take immediate action to 
enforce labor law and to investigate the police and organ- 
ized crime in Chinatown,” read their statement. 

“The seven day hunger strike is symbolic of the fact 
that many workers in Chinatown have to work seven 
days a week, 12 to 16 hours a day. I am not eating, my 
body is suffering, but my condition is nothing. It is bet- 
ter than the living conditions, the human rights condi- 
tion in Chinatown. I will feel it for seven days— those 
workers feel it for their whole life,” another hunger 
striker told N&L. 

The hunger strike is in front of Jing Fong Restaurant, 
where for almost four months, workers and students 
have been picketing to protest its flagrant violations of 
labor law (see N&L March 1995). The hunger strike was 
kicked off by a spirited rally and march of some 300 
workers and supporters. 

To find out how to help, call Students for Workers’ 
Rights (212) 619-7979. 

Day laborers organize 

Pasadena, Cal.— A group of day laborers has arisen 
as the Asociacion de Trabajadores de Dia de Pasadena 
(ATDP— Association of Day Workers in Pasadena), as a 
response to the anti-immigrant campaign and to the ex- 
ploitation and injustices against them. The two year-old 
group was organized originally by students and teachers 
of La Escuela de la Comunidad in Pasadena. It has be- 
tween 100 and 150 members. 

The goal is to have an Employment Center, a Learning 
Center and a Center for referrals. Explains Raul, ATDP 
organizer, “This place should be open to anyone that 
may need, regardless of race. There will be available in- 
formation on workers rights, the legality of contracts 
and how to defend themselves so that they are not cheat- 
ed like one worker who is owed about $2,200, part of a 
half year of work. We do not necessarily want to be a 
union. We would like to learn about the pros and cons 
and then make a decision.” 

Perhaps their early interaction with the union IBEW 
has something to do with this decision. “When the 
ATDP found a place next to the IBEW, the IBEW threat- 
ened by competition, afraid that the daily laborers will 
bring bad reputation and devaluate their property op- 
posed their moving to their neighborhood,” said Jose, 
another ATDP organizer. Until they settle on this place 
or find another place, to support them look for them in 
Pasadena in the Park Villa or at the Escuela de la 
Comunidad. —Mary 


American Civilization on Trial: 
Black Masses as Vanguard 

For information on ordering this Black and la- 
bor history pamphlet, see page 7. 


Starve labor back to work 

New York— The bad news is, capitalist planners are 
getting serious about reducing unemployment. It is bad 
news, since they are increasingly looking to the U.S., 
with its falling wages and smashing of the welfare state, 
as a model of job creation. Such was the near-consensus 
view of the central bank officials and prominent econo- 
mists from around the world who gathered at a sympo- 
sium on “Reducing Unemployment,” sponsored bv the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City last year, the “Pro- 
ceedings” of which have recently been published. 

Although the unemployment rate has risen sharply in 
the U.S. as well as Europe since the 1970s, it is true that 
its “official” 1993 .level of 6.7% looks good by compari- 
son with the 10.6% level in the European Community. 

The blame was put on welfare and unemployment 
benefits— especially the, payment of unemployment in- 
surance for two years or longer, as in much of Europe. 
These benefits enable the unemployed to survive with- 
out being forced to take low-wage jobs and, as Edmund 
Phelps of Columbia University noted, increase workers’ 
“propensities to quit, shirk, be an absentee, and to 
strike. ...Employer costs are increased, and jobs have to 
be curtailed.” 

Paul Krugman of Stanford University eschewed the 
euphemisms about increasing the “flexibility of the la- 
bor market” and noted quite bluntly: “There is a well- 
understood way to reduce. ..unemployment, but it in- 
volves creating more .jobs at the expense of more exten- 
sive and more severe poverty. As Layard and others put 
it, ‘This is a harsh route, in which some people end up 
on the scrap-heap.'” 

The naked hatred and fear of working people displayed 
by George Shultz, Reagan’s Secretary of State, was even 
more revealing. On the so-called “underclass” Schultz 
said, “Just because they are not in school doesn’t mean 
they aren’t smart. Sometimes they are extremely ingen- 
ious. But they are in a different pattern, a different sys- 
tem, ...It is a threat to society if we don’t do something 
about people in this alternative system.” 

The symposium underscored the extent to which 
“jobs, jobs, jobs” has become a right-wing issue. Phelps, 
Krugman, Shultz, and the others are concerned about 
unemployment because they want, to get more work out. 
of the working class, period. Rather than the unem- 
ployed learning how to survive without working for the 
capitalists, these free market planners want to cause a 
“change in the direction of their ingenuity”— learning to 
claw for jobs where' we do what we’re told for the crumbs 
they’re willing to throw us. —Andrew Kliman 

t Workshop Talks 

(Continued from page 1) 

to speak to a big student rally. 

The power of workers and students together rocked 
GM to its foundations. And it did more than that. It also 
scared the leadership of our union, the UAW. That com- 
ing together of workers and students is so powerful; nei- 
ther GM, nor the government, nor the UAW bureaucrats 
wanted to take on that power. It could lead to revolution. 
The capitalists have to buy off the workers, to stop that 
kind of movement. 

The Unity Committee at my South Gate plant put out 
our own leaflets and our own demands for the new con- 
tract. We won 19 out of our 20 demands, including bet- 
ter coverage in our medical, a dental plan, eyeglasses and 
better retirement pay for each year worked. It is not that 
those kinds of demands are all that a worker on the as- 
sembly line wants, as some intellectuals say— as if only 
they have a critique of the whole capitalist system. 

We are sick of hearing from Leftists who don’t under- 
stand that a worker thinks his or her own thoughts. We 
don’t want one more boss telling us what to do. 

In my years in the plant I had seen so many peo- 
ple-including good, militant workers— who, once they 
were “leaders,” or even union stewards, become differ- 
ent. They were dealing with the company, and the first 
thing you know the company’s thinking and their think- 
ing became the same. 

That 1970 strike helped me find News and Letters 
Committees, the Marxist-Humanist organization I have 
been working with ever since. That was the beginning of 
a new life for me as a new human being, a worker who 
knew himself for the first time. 

I had been looking for something— a philosophy of rev- 
olution, even though I never called it by that name. With 
Marxist-Humanism, I learned about the philosophies of 
Hegel and Marx, and that dialectics means self-move- 
ment and self-development. If it doesn’t come from the 
self, from the workers themselves, then the movement 
goes backward, or transforms into its opposite. 

Marx writes of two types of labor: creative labor, 
which combines one’s muscles with one’s mind; and al- 
ienated labor, which is forced labor, any kind of labor 
just to live, doing just what you are told to do until you 
could do it without thinking, just like a machine. 

When I found News and Letters Committees after the 
1970 strike, I saw that here was an organization that is 
about the bringing together of thinking and doing, the 
self-development of each individual and a new relation- 
ship between workers and intellectuals in this struggle 
to develop, to glimpse the future of freedom. 

This is what is so necessary for the labor movement 
and all movements for freedom to grasp: the continual 
self-development through the struggle to take back our 
own minds and working with others, including across 
the border. There has to be a new way. If you are not 
moving to take production in hand then you are moving 
in the wrong direction, against yourself, your labor self. 
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Editor’s Note 

With this issue of News & Letters, Marxist-Hu- 
manists in the U.S. celebrate its 40th anniversary of 
publication. We proudly observe this event by pub- 
lishing excerpts from two writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya that tell the story about the inaugu- 
ral issue of News & Letters which was published on 
June 24, 1955: 

1) The opening section of the 1986 pamphlet, The 
Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II (Raya Dunayevskaya Col- 
lection #11450). It originally appeared in the July 
1985 issue to begin a series of articles titled “The 
Concrete-Universal: a retrospective/perspective look 
at thirty years of News & Letters” (#10515). 

2) A letter written May 7, 1955, accompanying a 
draft of Dunayevskaya’s first “Two Worlds” column 
to appear in the very first issue (#12049). 


W ITH the eyes of 1985, the idea of a Marxist-Human- 
ist paper, beginning publication June 1955, when 
Mc-Carthyism was still raging, seems, strangely enough, 
very todayish. The idea of a struggle for freedom that 
would make inseparable theory and practice, and have 
that relation as the determinant, does indeed remain an 
imperative... 

The three post-World War II decades, 1955-1985, not 
only tested Marx’s philosophy of liberation when one 
must fight under the whip of counter-revolution, but 
also saw the emergence of new passions and forces op- 
posing capitalist-imperialism. Thus was signified the 
dawning of a new epoch. 

To examine the first year of our existence, especially 
the first issue of News & Letters (N&L), will reveal, first, 
what we heard, and second, the meaning we gave to 
what we heard by declaring it to be “a movement from 
practice that is itself a form of theory.” It is this we held 
to be the challenge which theoreticians must face in 
working out the dialectic philosophy of the age. 

The uniqueness of the simultaneity of act and of 
thought in the 1950s— in such events as the 1949-50 
Miners’ General Strike and the 1953 East German Re- 
volt— was a spur to the publication of News & Letters. 
Thus we set aside a specific section entitled “Coal and 
Its People” which we explained in an article in the first 
issue, “A Coal Section because...” That section had been 
born from the kind of questions posed by that 1949-50 
Miners’ General Strike against Automation which was 
then merely known as the struggle against the introduc- 
tion of a new kind of machine, “the continuous miner,” 
into the coalfields. In battling what the miners called a 
“man-killer,” the miners insisted they were not interest- 
ed mainly in the question of wages. Rather they asked 
what kind of labor man should do? Why was there such a 
big division between thinking^md doing? 

In 1953, in a very different country, East Germany, 
there was a rebellion against “work norms” (speed-up). 
Here the workers coupled their economic demands at the 
point of production with the political demand for free- 
dom, It was the first-ever general strike from under 
Communist totalitarianism. Their slogan was “Bread 
and Freedom.” This new battle spread through East Eu- 
rope. It came to a climax in the Hungarian Revolution of 
1956,. which brought onto the present historic stage phil- 
osophic questions that had been raised in Marx’s Hu- 
manist Essays of 1844. 

Issue number one of News & Letters demonstrated 
our international dimension in its very appearance in 
June 1955 to commemorate the second anniversary of 
the June 17th East German Revolt. This was discussed 
in our “World Comment” section of this first issue. Our 
editorial, “Why We Appear,” expressed our relation to 
our readers as writers here in America. The uniqueness 
of our paper was manifested in the following: 

1. The editors were two workers, Johnny Zupan and 
Charles Denby. Charles Denby, a Black production work- 
er, was soon to become the sole editor. This was the first 
time ever that a U.S. Black production worker became 
the editor of a Marxist paper. 

2. Nor was the Black Dimension limited to editorship. 
The very first issue of N&L reproduced a picture of 
Njeri, a Kenyan woman who was a central figure in the 
Mau Mau struggle for freedom from British imperialism. 
It was to her that the booklet, People of Kenya Speak 
for Themselves, was dedicated. 1 

The year 1955 was filled not only with McCarthyism, 
but with racism of the most barbaric kind— as witness 
the murder of Emmett Till. Always seeing the new oppo- 
sition, the absolute opposite of the barbarism, is the only 
way to know how to light in a positive way. Thus, our 
front page article on Oct. 5, 1955 was not just a report of 
the horrors of Till’s murder, but of the Black mass reac- 
tion to it. When the Montgomery Bus Boycott broke out 
later that same year, our editor, Charles Denby, went to 


1. I have read innumerable “erudite,” “scholarly” studies that 
speak of Koinange’s book as if the date it was finally published 
commercially was the time when the story of the Mau Mau 

struggle was revealed. The truth is that we had tried very hard- 
to get an established publisher before we undertook our own 
publication. Koinange thought he had Nehru’s promise to do so. 
But indeed, other than ourselves, none were willing to under- 
take publication. 


Alabama to meet with the participants in that bus boy- 
cott. What we presented in the pages of N&L was a re- 
port of the beginnings of the Black Revolution. It became 
crystal clear that this movement wasn’t the act of any 
single individual but was masses in motion— what we 
would later call Black masses as vanguard. 

3. The category of Women’s Liberation as Reason as 
well as revolutionary force was seen in N&L from the 
start. It was not alone that a Black woman, Ethel Dun- 
bar, authored a column she called “We Are Somebody,” 2 
but that N&L had no less than two other women colum- 
nists— Jerry Kegg on the Labor page and Angela 
Terrano, who was also a worker, writing a column called 
“Working for Independence,” first on the Youth page 
and later on the Labor page. 

4. The Youth column was then written by Robert El- 
lery who edited the page and called his column “Think- 
ing It Out.” He later wrote the front page article which 
clearly showed that, far from the youth being a “Beat 
Generation,” they were in fact a new force of revolu- 
tion— “Rebels With A Cause.” (Feb. 5, 1957). 

5. To be noted as pivotal as well was the section devot- 
ed to “Readers’ Views” which was created to give priori-, 
tv not merely to letters to the editor, but also to unwrit- 
ten letters, that is to views of non-members, often only 
spoken. The purpose of this section was to reveal what 
people thought and said of the world, and of their own 
lives, which would not depend on whether or not they 
were writers. Rather it was a question of our members 
needing to be alert to what the masses said to each oth- 
er, what they thought, how they felt, whether at work or 
just on public transportation. Involved here is the whole 
concept of oral history. 

6. An “M.D.” column was written by a doctor. It did 
not limit itself to medical problems though central to the 
column would be specific questions about industrial ill- 
nesses and about the social nature of illness. The column 
dealt with such other topics as a review of Herbert 
Marcuse’s Eros and Civilization (Feb. 5, 1957); and a se- 
ries of four articles developed a view of “The Biological 
Basis of Marxist-Humanism.” (April-October 1960). 

7. Finally, there was my column, “Two Worlds,” 
which had an overline, “Notes from a Diary,” and was, 
at first, unsigned. My first column dealt with “Letter 
Writing and the New Passions” that signaled the birth 
of a new epoch. 

I N 1955 our very first conference, which had decided 
to publish this paper, News & Letters, edited by 
workers, had at the same time assigned me to complete 
the study of Marxism that I had been working on for a 
decade. It would be called Marxism and Freedom and 
would articulate both the American roots of Marxism 
and Marx’s world Humanist concepts. It would not be 
completed until 1957. Before its appearance, however, 
we did issue our very first pamphlet, which reproduced 
in mimeographed form my translation of Lenin’s Philo- 
sophic Notebooks which had never been available in 
English before. That same pamphlet contained, as well, 
my May 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolute Idea. It is in 
these letters that I held that inherent in Hegel’s Abso- 
lute Idea a unity of theory and practice was the presence 
of a movement from practice. 

I felt that in our age, when the workers’ movement 
from practice had manifested itself as a form of theory, it 
was the task of Marxists to face this new reality in such 
a way that all relations between workers and intellectu- 
als change. One manifestation of that was that workers 
became editors. But that did not mean that there would 
be no work for the intellectuals who were revolutionary 
and who participated with the workers in all their ac- 
tions. Here is what I wrote in my “Two Worlds” column 
of Aug. 5, 1955, about the unique combination of worker 
and intellectual that N&L was establishing. We insisted 
that this was: 

“the practice of the breakdown of the most mon- 
strous division of all— the division between mental 
and manual labor.... The intellectual must be at- 
tuned to hear that movement from practice to theo- 
ry. This is the nub... Theoreticians cannot be by- 
standers to a paper that mirrors the workers’ 
thoughts and activities as they happen.” 

This conception became historically as well as current- 
ly alive as the East European revolts reached their first 
climax in the Hungarian Revolution of 1956. Along with 
establishing Workers’ Councils at the point of produc- 
tion, instead of the state-controlled unions, that revolu- 
tion, as well, saw the appearance of innumerable news- 
papers and, as I mentioned above, the 1844 Humanist 
Essays of Marx were brought onto the historic stage as a 
cogent point of discussion. It was precisely those Essays 
which we had translated in the 1940s, had been unable 
to find a publisher for, and which we had decided to in- 
clude as an appendix to Marxism and Freedom, which 
was just then being completed. 

Just as my breakthrough on the Absolute Idea, where 
I had singled out the movement from practice, set the 
structure for Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 Until 
Today, so the Hungarian Revolution gave a lodayness to 
Marx’s Humanist Essays, while the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott made inseparable the Black Revolution and its 
international dimension. In the Introduction to this 


2. How long was it before Jesse Jackson made a category out of 
“We Are Somebody?” By then Dunbar had changed the title of 
her column to emphasize its international dimension, calling it 
“Way of the World.” 


work I made clear the indispensabilitv of a new type of 
relationship of practice to theory, a new unity of theory 
and practice: “No theoretician, today more than ever be- 
fore, can write out of his own head. Theory requires a 
constant shaping and reshaping of ideas on Lie basis of 
what the workers themselves are doing and thinking.” It 
was this which led me, in dedicating the work to “the 
auto workers, miners, steelworkers and student youth 
who have participated so fully in the writing of this 
book,” to declare them to be “its co-authors.” News & 
Letters further deepened this new relationship between 
workers and intellectuals on the basis of what Marxism 
and Freedom had established... 


T HERE are certain very basic theoretic ideas I want 
from the very start to be able to express simply but 
without vulgarization.. .There is no point to just repeat 
there is no separation between theory and practice any 
longer but go about keeping each in a separate compart- 
ment. 

I know I didn’t succeed in putting in, even in rough 
form, all that I wanted to say, and perhaps it wasn’t 
even necessary for my greatest fault is to try to put ev- 
erything into every single thing. But I do want you to 
know all I thought of, the philosophic and historic back- 
ground Lo it. 

Thus, from Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind: “The 
real subject-matter is not exhausted in its purpose, but 
in working the matter out; nor is the mere result at- 
tained the whole concrete itself, but the result along 
with the process of arriving at it. The purpose by itself is 
a lifeless universal.” [Bailie trans., p. 69] 

Now this answers not only the outside on purpose, but 
the inside. Too many think that purpose is a matter of 
announcing your goal as if you were hiding something. 
The truth is that for us, at this time purpose is a ques- 
tion of first working matters out, and I do not mean 
working out in a week or a month but a year and, more, 
as a continuous process. 

From Hegel’s Science of Logic: “[T]he self-certainty 
which the subject has in the fact of its determinedness in 
and for itself is a certainty of its own actuality and of the 
non-actuality of the world.” [Johnston and Struthers 
trans., Vol. II, p.60] 

Which Lenin translates for us thus in his Philosophic 
Notebooks [1914]: “Confidence in self which the subject 
has in its being in itself and for itself as a determinate 
subject is confidence in its own actuality and the non- 
actuality of the world, i.e., the word does not satisfy man 
and man by his actions decides to change it.” 

I cannot emphasize strongly enough this strange sen- 
tence about confidence in one’s own actuality and the 
non-actuality of the world which sounds so idealistic and 
so contradictory, and yet, there is no other way to ex- 
press the future in the present than this confidence that 
the worker must have that what he wants is right and 
true and should be the real and the world about him is 
wrong and should be changed. It may be too violent a 
jump from that to a simple thing like our paper and giv- 
ing [it over to] workers we know to write for it, and yet 
that is the truth of our present being, or we’d have no 
right to be. 

At the same time as having these two philosophic quo- 
tations in the back of my head, I had the following two 
historic matters: 

1) Lenin’s “Where to Begin” where he emphasizes the 
need for a paper: “ [the thread that will] constantly de- 
velop, broaden and deepen [the organization we desire] is 
to establish a newspaper.. .Unless we have such a paper 
we shall be absolutely unable to fulfill our task, namely 
to concentrate all the elements of political unrest and 
discontent and with them enrich the revolutionary 
movement of the proletariat. ’ ’ 

2) American history both as to journalism and specifi- 
cally committees of correspondence. (Incidentally I find 
that first newspaper as contrasted to just letters was 
called News-Letter and I believe I will propose that as 
our name...: The first regular newspaper in the colonies 
was The Boston News-Letter, a tiny four page, two col- 
umn folder, established in 1704.” [Charles and Mary 
Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (MacMillan: 
New York, 1944), p. 184]... 
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Editorial 


The militias: America’s neo-fascist visage 


We have heard so much about the growth of the far- 
right militias in the weeks since the April 19 terrorist 
bombing in Oklahoma City that one might be tempted to 
dismiss this as another media infatuation — were it not 
for the fact that it is a deadly serious phenomenon. Not 
only did the horrid bombing make plain the existence of 
an armed neo-fascist movement in this country, but the 
publicity generated about such groups has given them a 
national platform from which to spout their reactionary 
rhetoric. 

This plays directly into their hands. The militias, after 
all, have not arisen out of thin air; their growth is close- 
ly connected with the political climate generated by the 
1994 Congressional campaigns. The disclaimers of Ging- 
rich notwithstanding, his effort to “complete the Reagan 
Revolution” has created an atmosphere in which some 
of the most reactionary tendencies in America feel they 
now can contend for a mass base. This explains the 
“new face” being worn by an assortment of white su- 
premacist and anti-Semitic militias who present them- 
selves in the guise of being “anti-government.” 

Remarkably, not only have much of the established 
media shown themselves all too willing to provide a plat- 
form for many of the militias, but more often than not 
the media take their ground by defining these groups as 
united around an “anti-government” outlook — as if the 
racism which so defines them were of no account. 

KEY QUESTION IS RACISM 

The growing ties between explicitly white supremacist 
groups and the militias were documented at the end of 
1994 in a report issued by the Southern Poverty Law 
Center in Atlanta. The report showed that the growth in 
militia groups in the Midwest and Northwest especially 
was a consequence of a conscious organizing drive by 
white supremacist, neo-Nazi and “Christian Identity” 
groupings who have “shaped the militias’ ideology, re- 
cruitment and tactics.” It is no secret that many of these 
militias have close connections with anti-abortion fanat- 
ics and harbor a deep aversion to the very idea of a 
multiethnic society. 

In this, the militias are not unlike the “citizen mili- 
tias” that have sparked genocide in Bosnia. It is true 
that, unlike the Bosnian Serbs, the U.S. militias are not 
backed by a state power — although local law enforce- 
ment often cooperates with them — but that is not the 
crucial issue. Given their political outlook and ideology, 
if given the chance these groups (as Christopher Hitch- 
ens put it in The Nation of May 22, 1995) would be fully 
willing “to enlist in an authoritarian statist militia as an 
American Freikorps, fighting for race and nation.” 

The question of whether or not one is “anti-govern- 
ment” has never been the defining issue in this country. 
The key question always has been and remains the 
Achilles heel of American “civilization” — its racism. 



Such theories are hardly new. 
They characterized the re- 
sponse of many whites to the 
rise of monopoly capitalism in 
the 1890s, just as they defined 
the attitude of many to the 
Great Depression. The more 
disconcerting economic changes 
become, the more sections of 
the petty-bourgeoisie and work- 
ing class are drawn to theories 
of organized conspiracies — 
whether by Freemasons or 
Jews, Blacks or “foreign nation- 
als.” The same message under- 
lies the paranoid rhetoric of the 
militias today. 


Protesters picket militia conference in Palm Springs, California. 

It is remarkable, then, that some on the Left are say- 
ing the militias should not be rejected as totally reac- 
tionary since they supposedly oppose an “authoritarian 
government.” Some have even gone so far as to say the 
Left should recognize the importance of organizing in 
the militias’ milieu — as if people drawn to them are 
just misplaced souls in seai'ch of proletarian revolution! 

It is hard to imagine how such notions can take hold. 

Even if one were to look at those militias which sudden- 
ly claim to be “non-racist” the neo-fascist ideology un- 
derlying them is not hard to see. Groups such as the 
“Minute Men of Illinois” may claim they accept anyone 
as a member, regardless of gender, race or religion. 

Their entire outlook, however, centers on a paranoid 
web of conspiracy theories about how an array of foreign 
entities— from the UN to the IMF and from GATT to 
foreign bankers— are about to take over the U.S. in the 
name of a “global nation-state.” 

It would be easy to laugh off such bizarre theories, yet 
they do have an objective base. The integration of the 
U.S. into an increasingly distant and depersonalized 
world economy, over which no single nation or individu- 
al seems able to exert rational control, leads many stuck 
within the capitalist paradigm to think everything really 
must be engineered from behind the scenes by some in- 
tricate cabal. The more global and abstract the operation 
of capitalism becomes, the greater the pull to identify 
some particular group as responsible for all its ills. 


How then, could we have 
reached the point where sup- 
posed “leftists” fail to see what 
the militias represent? Few 
seem more confused at the mo- 
ment than many “anti-govern- 
ment” anarchists, who have fo- 
cused so much on what they are 
against that they are finding that the far Right sounds 
eerily like themselves. Our times have seen such strange 
amalgams as “Red-Brown” alliances of Stalinists, mon- 
archists and fascists in Russia; a Serbian policy of “eth- 
nic cleansing” against Bosnia set into motion with the 
active assistance of former Marxist dissidents like 
Mihailo Markovic; and one-time revolutionary theorists 
like Rudolf Bahro joining hands with “ecofascists” in 
Germany. Are we now to see a convergence between 
Right and Left “anti-authoritarians” in the U.S.? 

The disorientation that the response to the bombing in 
Oklahoma has brought to the surface is an extreme ex- 
pression of the dead end that afflicts all who base their 
politics on what they oppose instead of spelling out the 
kind of new society they are for. The root of the problem 
centers on the attitude to a philosophy of liberation. By 
failing to recognize that their role is neither to “lead” 
the masses nor to “drown themselves” in them, but 
rather to assume responsibility for a philosophy spelling 
out “what happens after” even before the revolution, 
radicals have left themselves ill-equipped to deal with 
the complexities of the present historic moment. 

We can no longer afford to act as if the far Right will 
be beaten back by rallies and marches alone — though 
they surely are needed. The time has come to work out, 
in both theory and practice, a direct encounter with a 
comprehensive philosophy of liberation such as is found 
in Marxist-Humanism. 


Review: ‘Nazism and the working class’ disputes revisionist history 


‘‘Nazism and the Working Class, 1933-93,” by Serge Bo- 
logna, Common Sense, no. 16 (PO Box 311, Edinburgh 
EH9 1SF) 

This 43-page paper is a survey of studies on the Ger- 
man working class and National Socialism during the 
last years of the Weimar Republic and the first years of 
Hitler’s regime. Written by Serge Bologna, the Italian 
“autonomist” Marxist historian, it aims to challenge the 
current “crescendo” of “historical revisionism” which 
claims that “the working-class component was decisive 
within Nazism” and that “Hitler was a true social revo- 
lutionary of the twentieth century.” 

Bologna shows that, in comparison with workers in 
“Fordist” mass production economies such as the Unit- 
ed States, by the end of the Weimar period in 1933 the 
German working class had been deliberately 
“atomised”: nearly 50% worked in factories with fewer 
than ten employees and 16.4% of worker's were self-em- 
ployed. Over one million of the unemployed were “mo- 
bile” skilled workers who constantly changed jobs and 
moved between the engineering, construction and trans- 
port sectors. These workers have been ignored by stud- 
ies which tend to concentrate on large-scale unionized 
enterprises. 

COMMUNIST-SOCIALIST DIVISION 

Productivity in Weimar German rose by over a quar- 
ter in the years 1925-29, but wages did not. During this 
period the socialist unions collaborated with employers 
in the “systematic and selective expulsion” from the fac- 
tories of militant workers — especially (but not exclu- 
sively) those of the Communist Party (KPD), whose 
membership as a result was 80% unemployed by 1931. 
With very little base in industry, the KPD turned to 
“mass propaganda.” The Social Democrats (SPD), on 
the other hand, focused on local government, public ad- 
ministration and social security, that is, the state 
bureaucracy. As a result, the SPD found itself in hostile 
confrontation with the unemployed and the KPD. 

Contrary to what Trotsky thought the problem wasn’t 
the Communist-Socialist division within one labor move- 
ment,. “It was a question of two cultures”: one which 
saw the Weimar Republic as a gain for the workers and 
one which saw it as threatening their means of exis- 
tence. 

In the course of the Depression, the welfare system 
“progressively lost almost all its character as a social 
service and increasingly became a supplementary 
policing system over the weaker parts of society.” A 
study by Angelika Ebbinghaus shows that the “largely 
female staff’ of the welfare bureaucracy “went over 


more or less without problems” from the Social Demo- 
cratic welfare administration in Hamburg to the Nazi 
regime to “carry out functions of monitoring, surveil- 
lance and classifying. In the meantime the Nazis were 
constructing a parallel structure of selecting out and 
marginalizing people on biological and racial grounds.” 

In 1929 Erich Fromm began a Workers’ Enquiry “so 
as to identify any eventual inclinations towards authori- 
tarianism,” in which his collaborator, Hilde Weiss, ques- 
tioned Socialist and Communist militants on issues such 
as women’s liberation. The study showed alarming au- 
thoritarian attitudes in the male respondents of the 
SPD. Weiss’ findings scared Max Horkheimer and the 
Frankfurt Institute into suppressing the findings for ten 
years. Horkheimer, it seems, didn’t want to “undermine 
the socialists" at a time when special police squads an- 
swerable to the SPD interior minister were firing on 
demonstrations of the unemployed. 

PROLETARIAN ARMED RESISTANCE 

The Nazis grew first in the south. To lead the long 
"Battle for Berlin” Hitler chose Joseph Goebbels, the 
original “Great Communicator.” In the first phase of his 
campaign in the Red metropoles, Goebbels relied on the 
Strasserite “left” wing of the Nazi SA brownshirts to 
pursue “workerist” propaganda. Bologna writes, “Too 
often you find in history books the thesis, that the Nazis 
and Communists went side by side against the institu- 
tions of Weimar”(for example, the Berlin transport 
strike of 1932, where they found themselves fighting the 
same enemy) “but you almost never hear of the physical 
clashes which took place between proletarians organized 
by the KPD and the Nazi gangs.” 

Drawing on the work of Eve Rosenhaft, Bologna in- 
sists: “It was an armed resistance. The proletariat de- 
fended inch by inch the territory and communities 
which over decades of struggles had become its strong- 
holds.” By 1931 the KPD had a “paramilitary” anti-fas- 
cist organization of 100,000 with more than 7,000 mili- 
tants in Berlin. 

The Nazis achieved their breakthrough in the “Red 
Belts” of Berlin by targeting the taverns, which in these 
areas had been the meeting places of the Left for a gen- 
eration. The Nazis — now well-financed by the bourgeoi- 
sie — were able to turn their own gangs into an army of 
mercenaries and the taverns into military headquarters. 
The KPD, in response, restricted the use of violence to 
supporting “mass action.” 

Two years after seizing power the Nazis were able to 
claim that they had solved unemployment with a mas- 
sive program of infrastructural public works. The revi- 
sionists’ position is expressed by the leftist historian 


Gunter Mai: “The bourgeoisie put Hitler in power, the 
workers kept him there.” For some, apparently, Nazism 
was “Keynesianism in practice” — the implication being 
that Nazism was either bad because it negated the “free 
market” or not so bad after all because it was “pro- 
worker” and state-interventionist. 

The focus of revisionist attacks has been Timothy Ma- 
son, who showed in his well-documented study in 1975 
that there were “moments of insubordination” by the 
working class after 1933. There appear to have been ex- 
tensive stoppages at autobahn construction sites in 1935 
and an “identifiable cycle of strikes” in the factories and 
shipyards in the course of 1936-37, which were brutally 
suppressed with the arrest of 11,687 “agitators.” 

At the cost of allowing much of the economy inherited 
from Weimar to stagnate, the Nazi regime gave massive 
state support to new industries such as aeronautics, 
which established “a new working-class elite” with no 
experience of the pre-Nazi period political organization 
and no memory of Rosa Luxemburg and the 1919 Ger- 
man Revolution. Whilst these more “modern” sectors 
were the most “integrated” with the regime, as “defense 
industries” they were also the most 
militarised— workers lived in constant fear of incarcera- 
tion for lateness or questioning an order. 

Even so, it is recorded that pacifist leaflets appeared 
in the Fokke-Wolf aeronautics factory when war broke 
out. As the 1939-45 war progressed, the composition of 
the work force in the war economy became “multina- 
tional. ..and 80% of this work force was working under 
conditions of forced labor.” 

It would have been good had Bologna further dis- 
cussed the role of the KPD, whose rank-and-file mem- 
bers, he rightly reminds us, fought with courage and de- 
termination. Yet to what extent did the dictates of Sta- 
lin’s Comintern weaken the KPD and its working-class 
base, not just during the “Third Period” of 1929-33 but 
from 1923, when the German Revolution was finally 
crushed? What problems did the KPD have in relation 
to the anarchist Free Workers Union which, Bologna 
tells us, had at one time 400,000 members? How impor- 
tant were the intellectuals, and how did theory relate to 
practice? 

The strengths of Bologna’s study are: firstly, its pow- 
erful challenge to the historical revisionism which is 
coming from the leftist “historians of the' personal and 
everyday” as well as from the Right; and, secondly, his 
well-timed warning that fascism doesn’t just grow out of 
fascist gangs and scheming capitalists. It also grows in 
the town hall, the clinic, the welfare office, the class- 
room, the union local and the social studies department. 

—Dave Black 
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GINGRICH, OKLA., AND TOTALITARIANISM: U.S. STYLE’ 


I’m so glad to have News & Letters 
because the far right scares the hell out 
of me. I want a new society but not the 
way the militia groups do. They are 
worse than what we have now. Now I 
understand why it is so important for 
mental and manual labor to come to- 
gether . Why is it so hard to be human? 

Working woman 
Oklahoma 

$ * 

The total disregard for human life by 
right-wing fanatics that we saw in the 
Oklahoma City bombing was obvious 
long before that horrendous slaughter. 
Where was the outrage when well over 
100 abortion clinics were being bombed 
by so-called “pro-life” thugs without re- 
gard to the human beings inside— not to 
mention the clinic clients, workers and 
their families harassed, stalked, attacked 
and even murdered by these monsters? 
Even some members of Congress are 
now calling for an investigation of the 
links between paramilitary and anti- 
abortion groups. Too bad it didn’t come 
sooner. 

Mary Jo Grey 
Chicago 

:js * 

There seems a unity in the Black com- 
munity concerning Clinton’s anti-terror- 
ist measures. Very different segments, 
from Black talk radio to Sunday pulpits, 
are voicing alarm that the measures will 
not be directed against the Right but 
“against us.” 

Meanwhile, now that the Republicans 
have rescinded the federally funded 
Summer Youth Program (there are 
around 14,000 applications from teen- 
agers for these minimum-wage, 20 hours 
a week, 6 week long jobs) it will be a 
long, hot summer. 

Concerned- 

Detroit 

* * * 

I appreciate your “Fascist Visage in 
Okla. City” and Dunayevskaya’s 1970 
"Totalitarianism, U.S. Style” (May is- 
sue), yet I think there is a fundamental 
difference between the two. Whereas 
your'analvsis of the proposed new laws 
states that they are intended for the 
Left, thereby separating the “Left” from 
the rest of U.S. society, Dunayevskaya 
speaks of the infringement on the rights 
of the American people thus making the 
Left indigenous to the U.S. Laws “pro- 
tect” only as long as the state allows. 
Look at the complete surveillance of the 
Muslim communities that the barbaric 
act in Okla. City exposed. They picked 
up innocent people around the country, 
even around the world, in a matter of 
hours. Many infringements will not 
make the front pages. 

A.T. 
New York 

Of course the anti- terrorism will be 
used against the Left, not the Right. But 
that is not new. What is new is that 
there is so much confusion in the Left 
about what to make of the militias who 
are much smarter than the Posse 
Comitatus militias of the 1980s. They 
say they are not racist. They are for lib- 
erty. They can even invoke Sojourner 
Truth and American Indians. To get 
their number you have to understand 
the American Civil War and “states’ 
rights.” The Civil War was fought for 
liberty— the liberty to own slaves. The 
militias want liberty— to beat their 
wives, kill gays, prevent Blacks from 
moving next door, ban abortion. Marx 
was right when he said liberty is so 
much the essence of man that no one de- 
nies liberty; at most they deny the liber- 
ty of others. 

John Marcotte 
New York 

* * * 

The seamless garment of right-wing 
hatred revealed another intertwining 
when California’s Attorney General Dan 
Lundgren announced his office’s support 
for Colorado’s homo-hating Amendment 
Two. Claiming the defense of this 1992 
anti-gay ballot initiative was a “states 
rights” issue, Lundgren signed on in 
support of Colorado’s case before the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Of course, this 
“states’ rights” posture is not new: dis- 
criminatory laws and practices are al- 
ways justified with phrases like “local 
control,” “tradition,” or “states’ 
rights.” What is new and dangerous 
here is how Lundgren is using an attack 
on lesbian and gay lives to buttress his 
proposed legal defense of the anti-hu- 


man Proposition 187. Similarly, the U.S. 
Militia Association in Idaho recently ex- 
pounded on their major themes: taxes, 
oppression of women, and hatred of 
queers. Given that the far right is using 
every means at its disposal to restrict 
human lives from seif-development, it is 
crucial that revolutionaries be equally 
bold in denouncing such attacks. 

Jennifer Pen 
San Jose 

•i* £ i'f 

I work as a messenger for minimum 
wage but had a lot of benefits that are 
no longer there since the company was 
sold to a new owner. The new boss said 
it was to make the workplace more effi- 
cient, and that paying for holidays and 
healthcare is not their responsibility. It 
sounds just like Newt Gingrich talking 
about working harder and the personal 
responsibility act of the Contract with 
America at my workplace. 

Billy Zapata 
New York 

* # S 

It is fair to say that a negative reac- 
tion to the far-right militia has occurred 
since the bombing. More deeply, howev- 
er, there has been no connection to the 
militarized thinking which pervades the 
state and the southwest area of Texas 
and New Mexico due to the Defense De- 
partment presence. For example, of the 
three major urban areas in Oklahoma, 
the military is the largest single employ- 
er in two of them, namely Okla. City and 
Lawton. In fact, the military is consid- 
ered a blessing for employing so many 
who would otherwise probably not have 
steady employment. Basically, the vio- 
lence that is exported to Central Ameri- 
ca, Indochina etc. is conveniently forgot- 
ten about or dismissed as being unrelat- 
ed to life in the “heartland.” 

Reader 

Oklahoma 

£ ❖ * 

The effect of the California Supreme 
Court’s Smith vs. Regents decision, that 
no mandatory student fee money could 
go to groups that were “political or ideo- 
logical” in intent or in their programs, 
has had a chilling effect on freedom of 
expression. The left-wing student paper 
at Berkeley, diatribe, had already been 
defunded and political self-censorship 
now is the policy of most groups that 
had previously combined cultural and 
political concerns. 

Worried 

Berkeley 

s;£ :■■■ 

Jim Guthrie’s Lead (May N&L) on 
Youth’s mobilization against the Right, 
discussed the police riot that stopped the 
march of the CUNY coalition against 
educational cuts. Although there was no 
actual police assault at a subsequent 
NYC protest against the Contract on 
America, there were hundreds of police 
on foot, on horses and in police cars, 
sporting riot masks and with a regalia of 
dubs, guns, and handcuffs to menace 
the 4,000 who marched from one dem- 
onstration point to a second gathering. 
They were made up of dozens of organi- 
zations, welfare recipients, the homeless, 
students, union members, gays and les- 
bians, all joining forces to “Fight Back.” 
Orwell’s 1984 “doublespeak” lives on in 
the “peace-keeping force” that is actual- 
ly an “army of occupation.” 

Marcher 
New York City 

The review I’m sending of Serge Bolo- 
gna’s writing on fascism is my way of 
commemorating VE Day, if you like, but 
consider it also my response to the fas- 
cist mass-murder in Oklahoma, while 
waiting to see what facts emerge. Is this 
the spectre of the Confederacy or what? 

Dave Black 
London 

Editor’s note: See review, p. 5. 

* * * 

The special character of absolute op- 
posites in the essay on “The concept o( 
subject in Marx’s Capital” (May N&L) is 
important to grasp. Perhaps most cru- 
cial is the subjective transcendence that 
overcomes through “freely associated la- 
bor” what Ted McGlone calls the sub- 
ject’s “own false objectivity”— i.e. social- 
ly related things. A new sense of objec- 
tivity signals a new dialectic, a new be- 
ginning. The failure to grasp the totally 
irreconcilable nature of the opposition to 
capitalism accounts for much of the 



weakness in the response to Gingrich 
and the militias who have appropriated 
the idea of “revolution” and “idealism” 
to turn the country back to the pre- 
1930s. 

The Appeal is a very important piece 
in the May issue in that it points not 
only to Gingrichism’s first 100 days as 
only the beginning of something lethal, 
but also the sense in which a philosophy 
of revolution lets the voices for freedom 
ring louder by realizing their character 
as an absolute opposite. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Oakland, Cal. 


INTERNATIONAL DIALOGUE 

There is a great need for theoretical 
discussion at this moment, but there is 
too much practical politics and party 
building going on. I am no expert in phi- 
losophy but I have just read Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s book Philosophy and 
Revolution with great interest. It is full 
of independent thought. We have a lot to 
learn from what she said about Mao in 
1973. It took many of us 10 to 15 years 
longer to arrive at that conclusion. The 
book needs to be translated widely. 

Revolutionary 

Norway 

* * * 


DIALECTIC OR PANALECTIC? 

At the recent Bell Curve Teach-In, at 
the workshop on “Race and Racism: 
People of Color Fighting Back,” I spoke 
in discussion about some of the contra- 
dictions I had heard from the several 
speakers and the compelling need I felt 
in this dehumanizing historical period 
for a total uprooting and a philosophy 
that gives us a vision of a new society. 
One of the panelists, Louis Rivera, the 
“poet laureate of Bayside,” validated my 
point, concluding with: "not just the dia- 
lectic but the panalectic— changing the 
entire world.” 

Sheila 
New York 


NEW 

LABOR 

STRUGGLES 


Farm workers and activists in the So- 
noma-Napa Valley area commemorated 
Cinco de Mayo by staging an eight-mile 
“March for Justice.” Three hundred 
people participated in the walk from 
Healdsburg to Windsor, demanding a 
fair contract with the Gallo wine compa- 
ny, but directly linking this struggle to 
the racism and inhumanity of Proposi- 
tion 187. Marchers also made the inter- 
national dimension clear — one youth 
carried a sign that read “The Zapatista’s 
struggle is our struggle too!” 

Supporters 
Windsor, Cal. 

* * * 

The headline over the article on the 
Safeway strikers in the May is- 
sue— “Strike stops grocer grab”— is not 
accurate. One of the unresolved prob- 
lems remaining from the strike is that 
the union leadership offered no wage 
raises. In effect the company got what 
they wanted: a contract which does not 
increase costs, even though the unprece- 
dented support made it possible to gain 
much more. 

Strike supporter 
Bay Area 

* # # 

Faculty of the California State Univer- 
sity system staged a noisy protest May 9 
at a meeting of the trustees in Long 
Beach, Calif. The system’s chancellor, 
political appointee Barry Munitz, unilat- 
erally imposed an impasse in contract 
negotiations, and recommended an un- 
regulated “merit pay” system, which ef- 
fectively will reduce professors’ salaries 
by reducing the pool of money available 
for regularly scheduled pay increases (as 
well as raising the specter of favoritism 
sn relation to salaries). CFA members, 
whose previous contract was already ab- 
rogated by management, expressed their 
outrage by coming from across the state 
to congregate at Long Beach. Marching 
to the tune of “Pomp and Circum- 
stance,” about 250 protesters formed a 
continuous ring in the inner courtyard 
of the CSU headquarters. Members of 
the Screen Actors Guild and SEIU’s 
“Justice for Janitors” (including drum- 
mers!) joined the protest in a show of 
solidarity. Over 1,700 signed cards of 
protest from campuses state-wide were 
collected and submitted to the trustees. 

Angry Professor ! 

Long Beach : 



Thank you very much for sending us 
your paper. It represents a true revolu- 
tionary Marxist outlook. We completely 
agree with your opinion about the war in 
Chechnya (January-February 1995). The 
essay on Marx’s critique of capitalism in 
the same issue is also very interesting. 
We would like to exchange publications 
with you, if you are interested. 

Socialist Workers Alliance 
Moscow 


ON TWO N&L ESSAYS 

I have been going through the new 
Derrida book, Specters of Marx, and 
pretty much concur with Kevin Ander- 
son’s review (November 1994, N&L). 
The book made me reassess my views 
about Derrida in a more favorable direc- 
tion, especially in comparison with oth- 
ers of his influence and rank. I don’t 
mind disagreeing with someone so long 
as I feel they are groping for something 
worthwhile. After all, who should be so 
foolish as to claim a lock on truth in this 
factured world? 

Joel Kovel 
New York 

# # # 

Olga Domanski’s essay on revolution- 
ary feminism and Hegel’s notion of Life 
(March 1995 N&L) was interesting in 
looking at the Logic rather than the usu- 
al Phenomenology. In his discussion on 
life, Hegel does make it clear that logic is ] 
not a formal subject (although it is treat- ] 
ed as such by many academics and tradi- } 
tional philosophers) but rather a very 
practical subject. In the Preface to the 
Phenomenology he mocks the idea of a 
lifeless skeleton as a representation of 
philosophy’s concern with meanings di- 
vorced from history. 

From a feminist standpoint I think 
the discussion of slavery in Hegel’s work 
is still highly relevant as a lot of work is 
being done in Europe and the U.S. on 
the various forms of female slavery 
which might be informed by his insights. 
Approaching Hegel from a Marxist-femi- 
nist perspective can rescue him from the 
reactionary tendencies of postmodernist 1 
thinking! 

Susan Easton 
Middlesex, England 


BOOKS FOR STRUGGLE 



When I learned you were collecting 
“books for struggle” to send to Russia I 
thought it such a great project that I 
gathered up four books I want to donate. 
I’m enclosing a check for $20 to defray 
the cost of the mailing. I hope this will 
be an on-going project. 

Long-time supporter 
Alaska 

Editor’s Note: N&L is serving as col- 
lection point for a project to fill a con- 
tainer with radical literature and ship it 
to the Victor Serge Labor Library that 
has just been established in Moscow. 
Russian workers and intellectuals have 
suffered a serious lack of serious infor- 
mation about labor struggles and social- 
ist thought for over 75 years. We aim to 
ship the books in July. 


SEND WHAT YOU 
CAN TO HELP FILL 
THE CONTAINER! 


T"! JUI p J 
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THE WORLD SCENE: ITALY, BRITAIN, EAST TIMOR, ISRAEL 


We are in the middle of the farce. At 
he end of the war Italy was divided in 
wo great movements, pro or against the 
nonarchy; in between a middle class 
novement took position with the slogan: 
ve do not take part in either of these 
novements, we are the “common man” 
ind wish only an honest administration. 
That movement collected some two mil- 
ion votes in the 1946 elections but two 
•ears afterward disappeared. 

The same thing is happening now with 
he movement “Forza Italia” of Mr. 
lerlusconi which states that they are 
tot for the right or for the left, they are 
he “centre.” The historical parties are 
egrouping in two movements “centre 
sft” and “centre right” and both have 
he slogan “honest administration.” 

But the knots will come to the comb: 
he present government and the unions 
re maneuvering to extract from the 
ension funds millions of dollars and 
his matter will become law within the 
ronth unless the workers resist as they 
id last December in the first trial of the 
overnment. In the next few weeks we 
hall see who will be the loser. 

Correspondent 

Naples 

* * * 

The Clinton administration recently 
sked Congress to renew military aid 
nd increase arms sales to Indonesia, 
'he request comes at a time when Indo- 
esia’s repression of East Timor, which 
. has occupied for 20 years, has in- 
reased in brutality. The aid would vir- 
aally endorse the war of genocide there, 
lease help us let the American people 
now of this crisis, which the main- 
:ream media has kept quiet about. For 
iformation on how to help, your read- 
:s can write to: East Timor Action Net- 
ork, P.O. Box 420832, San Francisco, 
A 94142. 

Paul Mittig 

Sausalito, Cal. 

* * # 

It’s hard not to be discouraged, work- 
ig as a volunteer with Amnesty Intern- 
ational. Accounts of human rights 
juses come from all over the world, and 


as many are issued on the free and glori- 
ous USA as for many of the banana re- 
publics whose regimes owe their exis- 
tence to the same USA. The U.S. cases 
are mainly death penalty cases. 

I have despised nationalism and all its 
evils but it is hard to be indifferent to 
the advances of the U.S. on Canadian 
culture, health standards, everything. 
We are about to pass a law making regis- 
tration of fire-arms mandatory and the 
U.S. hunters are threatening they would 
boycott and not come here to hunt if it 
passes. What a favor that would be from 
my perspective! 

Longtime supporter 
British Columbia 

* * * 

This year’s council election here has 
shown the Conservatives that people are 
tired of their privatization. They can no 
longer take it. The Conservatives lost al- 
most all their seats but there’s no tri- 
umph since we don’t know what Labour 
will do for the people. People only knew 
the Conservatives kept singing they have 
the best economy in Europe.. But you 
certainly don’t see it in people’s living 
conditions. 

Women’s liberationist 
London 

• * * 

When there was the peace treaty with 
Arafat and the Palestinians (or rather, 
with the PLO) I was happy and excited 
like everyone else to see Rabin, Arafat 
and Clinton shaking hands. Since then, 
we’ve only achieved peace with Jordan, 
and as time passes terms with Syria get 
harder and harder. Assad wants the Go- 
lan Heights back and there is a big pub- 
lic argument in Israel between those 
who are against it for security reasons 
and those who say with peace there 
won’t be a problem of security. Mean- 
while, I am participating in demonstra- 
tions against the way a lot of land is be- 
ing taken from Arabs living in Jerusa- 
lem and villages around it, in order to 
build houses for Israeli Jews. As I send 
this letter I wonder when the reality will 
change again. 

Women’s liberationist 
Israel 


The 3,200 people in Neftegorsk on Sa- 
khalin Island never had a chance when a 
killer earthquake leveled their town, 
leaving at least 2,000 buried in the rub- 
ble of the shoddily-constructed buildings 
of the former state-capitalist govern- 
ment. But the homeless survivors also 
face an uncertain future in “settlement 
camps” under their current “free mar- 
ket” government which is refusing aid 
from political rivals, neighboring Japan 
and South Korea, even though Yeltsin 
doesn’t have enough rescue equipment 
or hospital services. The government 
doesn’t even want to spend the money to 
rebuild. Is there any doubt that we need 
a new society where human beings come 
first? 

Incensed 

Illinois 

SPIRIT OF 
MULTI- 
LMEAR1SM 

I think Adrienne Rich captured the 
spirit of Marx’s multi-linearism in the 
poetry reading she had transferred to 
Watsonville that was written up in the 
May issue. I saw it in her making it a 
genuine multi-cultural event and pre- 
senting her vision of revolution as join- 
ing the “material and the dream.” It 
made me think of Marx’s original vision 
of objectivity coming out of the whole 
human being not seeing his/her own 
powers separate from the social forces, 
and seeing the objective world as the 
elaboration of innate talents and ener- 
gies. 

Student of Marx 
Oakland, Cal. 

• 

VOICES OF SUPPORT 

Your paper is fabulous. I have been 
getting it for some time and feel it is 
very necessary to my understanding. I 
am enclosing a check to help get it into 
more libraries. As for writing, I would be 
glad to contribute to this paper. 

Meridel LeSueur 
Wisconsin 



I would be gratified if at least part of 
my enclosed contribution to your Appeal 
could be used to expand the readership. 
There were two letters recently, one 
from India and the other from a prison- 
er, requesting free copies and I’d like to 
pay for those kinds of subs. I’d also be 
happy to help underwrite the expenses 
for some ads if you would undertake a 
campaign to expand your circulation. 
Such a vital, really unique paper needs 
to have a much larger audience. 

Professor 

Connecticut 

* * * 

Thank you for the copy of your litera- 
ture catalogue. It makes me realize all 
the more, in this compressed, compre- 
hensive form, how truly great is the leg- 
acy of Raya Dunayevskaya left behind. 

Retired editor 
New York 

* $ * 


I was recently looking through things 
I’ve saved and found a number of copies 
of N&L from 1993 and 1994 as well as 
this year. I’m a compulsive clipper and 
saver, but when it comes to your publi- 
cation, there are too many good articles, 
so I just keep the whole papers on file. 

Law School student 
Chicago 

» * * 


Please thank the donor who paid for 
my subscription. It is an informative and 
enlightening paper. Please keep up your 
good work for all of us. 

University student 
Philippines 

* * * 


What is Marxist-Humanism? Why is it 
so damn hopeful? (Here is my renewal 
and an extra donation.) 

For Peace and Democracy 
New York 


HAVE YOU CONTRIBUTED 
TO OUR APPEAL TO 
KEEP N&L GOING? 


Selected Publications From news & Letters 


CD Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (many publications are not 
listed here) available from News and Letters 
Committees 

550 postage 


Books 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

(Cl Marxism and Freedom: From 1776 until 
today 

1988 edition. New author’s introduction $17.50 

CD Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction $14.95 

CD Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword 
\by Adrienne Rich $12.95 

IlZD Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 


Liberation: Reaching for the Future $15.95 

•Y 

fT 

ID The Marxist-Humanist Theory of 
State-Capitalism: Selected writings by Raya 
dunayevskaya $8.50 


ID The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
sm: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya 
[dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy of June 1, 1987, " and 
1953 "Letters on Hegel's Absolutes. ’ 

$3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By Charles denby 

ID Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya 
Ounayevskaya $14.95 


Pamphlets 


CD American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard Statement of the National Editorial 
Board, Includes “A 1980s View of the Two-Way 
Road Between the U.S. and Africa" by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the 
Unions " by Charles Denby $2 

CP lffiKft Harry McShane and the Scottish 
Roots of Marxist-Humanism by Peter Hudis.... $3 

CD Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of 
Western "Civilization" $1 

CD Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff . 
$2 

CD The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 
1949-50 and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in 
the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

CD 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 

CD Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the 

Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

CD Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English Translation $2 

CD Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Human- 
ism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 

CD Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black 
Thought by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

CD Selections from Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
writings on the Middle East $2.50 

CD Working Women for Freedom by Angela 
Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 


CD Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

CD News and Letters Committees Constitution . 
320 postage 


ARCHIVES 


CD Guides to Collection and Supplement to the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: 
Marxist-Humanism : A Half-Century of Its World 
Development Full description of 15,000-page 
microfilm collection. $4.50 

CD The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection -- 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World 
Development A 15,000-page microfilm collection 
on 8 reels available from Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Ml 48202 $165 


Newspaper 


CD News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year (request information 
about gift subscriptions) $2.50/year 

CD Bound Volumes of News & Letters. 

1970-77, 1977-84, 1984-87, 1987-94 $25 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University 
Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, 
Ml 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist-Humanist 
literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail Orders To: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 

Room 707, Chicago, IL 60605 
Phone (312) 663-0839 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. Please add $1.00 for each item for 
postage. Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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by F. Shelley 

Africa will not be freed through the mechanical develop- 
ment of material forces, but it is the hand of the African 
and his brain that will set into motion and implement 
the dialectics of liberation of the continent. 

Fanon, Toward the African Revolution 

Africa today is marked by crisis, a crisis in both reality 
and thought that is continent wide. Thirty five years af- 
ter the high point of independence the situation is bleak. 
Economically the whole continent is much worse off and 
its peasantry labors longer and harder than ever before; 
the democracy movements of a few years ago are floun- 
dering; genocide and war rage in Rwanda, Somalia, Li- 
beria and Angola; new and massive human migrations 
and uprootings cover the continent. 

In the eyes of liberal pundits, Africa has become a 
* “human tragedy,” and though the West is very much 
implicated, many intellectuals are lining up under a new 
banner— a rekindled belief in colonialism. 1 The ex-colo- 
nial masters should be allowed back, they argue, to “fin- 
ish” the job they had supposedly start- 
ed— modernization. It would be laughable were this ab- 
surdity not deadly serious. They add that what is miss- 
ing is the middle class that “makes democracy possible.” 

While conditions are worse, let’s be clear that it was 
precisely the middle class who re-introduced forced labor 
under the ideological banner of “the nation.” The middle 
class that took power after independence, Frantz Fanon 
argued, is a huckstering, greedy, little caste, interested 
only in accumulating wealth. They are unable to intro- 
duce any social program that benefits the mass of the 
people. The history books which tell of corruption, eth- 
nic wars, and military dictatorship, proved Fanon ’s pre- 
dictions right. 2 In the post colonial context the middle 
class, who view the masses as simply a source of labor 
power, will not introduce democracy. 

Other intellectuals are similarly mistaken when they 
view the opening of postcolonial Africa to the ravages of 
international capital as a decline in the nation-state. The 
postcolonial, state, it should be noted, has become in- 
-* creasingly. authoritarian as it manages austerity pro- 
grams. Fanon says that “the settler’s work is to make 
even dreams of liberty impossible.” Today this has be- 
come the project of the postcolonial state. 

The crisis in Africa is mirrored in the hopelessness of 
many radical intellectuals, who, even before the end of 
apartheid, shifted their thinking away from concepts of 
liberation. This shift has occurred simultaneously with 
the rise of an academic field called “postcolonial stud- 
ies.” “To put it bluntly,” one of its critics notes, 
“postcoloniality is designed to avoid making sense of the 
current crisis and, in the process, to cover up the origins 
of the postcolonial intellectuals in a global capitalism of 
which they are not so much victims as beneficiaries.” 3 

Fanon, of course, spoke of the need for intellectuals to 
break with their class, their privileges, their attitudes. 
But, I would add, in many cases the work of the intellec- 
tuals is complied in the crisis. There is a connection be- 
tween today’s reality and the postcolonial position that 
has given up opposition for a “third space,” not contami- 
nated by the discourse of liberation— of a struggle be- 
tween the oppressed and the oppressor. Ironically, refer- 
ence to Fanon has been used to legitimate this discourse. 
But it is a Fanon generally without his revolutionary 
^politics and most cer-tainly shorn of Hegel. 

However, 34 years after his death, it is not enough to 
simply call for a return to "the real” Fanon. On what 
would have been Fanon ’s 70th birthday, to ask, “what is 
living and what is dead” in the thought of Fanon neces- 
sitates an engagement with him as a revolutionary and 
dialectical thinker. From this standpoint one can criti- 
cize some of the current academic discourse, and begin a 
new point of departure for the African revolution. 

THE ‘POSTCOLONIAL’ MOMENT 

*'• Representing postcolonial concerns, Gayatri Spivak 
states that she is interested not in the opposition of colo- 
nizer and colonized but their “complicity.” 4 In reality, 
by taking the focus away from the real source of the 
(post)colonial condition, she is asking for a capitulation 
to the status quo. Fanon critiqued this position when he 
considered adding color to Hegel’s master/slave dialectic 
in Black Skin White Masks. 

Historically, Fanon argued, the Black slave “steeped 
in the inessentiality of servitude was set free by the mas- 
ter. He did not fight for his freedom” (220), nor for a 
new way of life. Fanon condemned those who had not 
known the “anguish of liberty,” and was interested in- 
stead in the Blacks who knew there was a “difference” 
•“ and wanted an “alterity of rupture, of conflict, of battle” 
(222). Only on that basis could there be a chance for rec- 
iprocity and freedom. 

Homi Bhabha is perhaps the most important of the 
postcolonial intellectuals to have brought about a re- 
^ reading of Frantz Fanon. Yet his introduction to the 
British edition of Black Skin, echoes Spivak’s position. 
He avoids a conception of dialectic as . a development 
through contradiction by arguing that the “non-dialecti- 
cal moment of manicheanism” 5 in Fanon is more com- 


1. See William Pfaff “A new Colonialism: Europe must go Back into 
Africa” Foreign Affairs Vol.74:l. This has also been proposed by 
AJi Mazrui in the final volume of the UNESCO General History of 
Africa. Pfaff correctly points out that the French never left Africa, 
but says nothing about the consequences of their role in Rwanda. 

2. Christopher Miller thinks that Fanon has an essentially Western 
notion of "nation” and heralds ethnicity as more relevant for Afri- 
ca’s future. This naive and fundamentally dangerous and retrograde 
“anti-imperialism” misses Fanon's critique. 

3. Arif Dirlik “The Postcolonial Aura” Critical Inquiry 20 (1994) p. 
353 

4. See the interview in Block 10 ( 1985), p. 9 



pelling. However, his theoretical contribution is the 
“reinscription” of Lacanian 6 psychoanalytic categories 
into what he calls ambivalence, hybridity, and mimicry. 

What is obviously under attack by Bhabha is Fanon’s 
debt to the Hegelian dialectic, as he makes clear in his 
new book, Location of Culture: “The language of cri- 
tique is effective not because it keeps for ever separate 
the terms of the master and the slave, the mercantilist 
and the marxist, but to the extent to which it overcomes 
the given grounds of opposition and opens up a space for 
translation; a place of hybridity” (25). A place free, let 
me add, from the realities of life in Africa. 

Bhabha’s Lacanian reworking of Fanon, which finds 
the most radical to be those unstable aspects “on the 
borders of history and the unconscious” (Black Skin p. 
xiii), rips away any historical dialectic. Rather than situ- 
ating Fanon in the context of the African revolutions, his 
thought is reduced to an ahistorical tension of Self and 
Other expressed in the politics of narcissism (xxiv). This 
anti-historicism, the hope for a “hybrid space” in place 
of the dialectic, has been a constant theme of Bhabha’s. 
His reading of Fanon, therefore, is one that reads out 
any revolutionary transformation. 

The hybrid “Black skin white masks,” the object of 
Fanon’s critique, is the privileged subject of Bhabha’s 
work. Indeed, what Fanon called the enfranchised slaves, 
the very nationalist bourgeoisie who he critiqued in The 
Wretched of the Earth, are the subject of Bhabha’s dis- 
course. Despite his conservatism, however, Bhabha has 
been influential among radicals in the academy. 7 

Because postcoJonialism is a study of discourse, it js 
not surprising that Bhabha claims its efficacy “even be- 
fore we resort to empirical historical instances.” Yet his 
insistence on the instability and ambivalence of dis- 
course tends to mean his analysis can hold good for any 
situation and not specifically the colonial one. 

Colonial discourse analysis does not have to be that 
way. It could be grounded in Fanon’s discussion of lan- 
guage at the beginning of Black Skin. What is again at 
stake is the master/slave dialectic and Fanon’s concern 
with reciprocity. In Hegel’s scenario, language and rec- 
ognition presuppose each other. Reciprocity between in- 
dividual consciousnesses requires a common tongue; and 
thus, to speak to others is to recognize them. Yet the 
language of the master/slave dialectic is one of struggle, 
not discourse; and in the colonial situation the language 
of reciprocity is not evident. 

Instead of respecting the Other’s culture, the colonizer 
communicates in the language of violence: “Every people 
in whose soul and inferiority complex has been created 
by the death and burial of its local cultural originality,” 
Fanon writes, “finds itself face to face with the language 
of the civilizing nation.” If language is the way in which 
man “possesses the world [and] ... t akefsj on the world” 
(18, 38), in the colonial situation it is intimately connect- 
ed with a relationship of dominance. The language under 
consideration is specifically the “official” language 
which is the means of advancement within the white 
world. Yet the Black, who speaks “white French," is still 
deprived of recognition. Whiteness is judged by the mas- 
tery of correct French. Consequently recognition, which 
involves an awareness of similarity, is blocked by color. 8 


5. Manicheanism is a system of uncompromising dualism divided be- 
tween good flight) and evil fdarkness). Fanon calls the colonial 
world a Manichean one. The colonizer is represented as everything 
good, human and living; the colonized as bad, brutish and inert. 

6. It should not be forgotten that Lacan was among those who sat in 
on Alexandre Kojeve’s seminars on Hegel’s Phenomenology of 
Mind. Lacan’s famous essay, “The Mirror Stage as Formative of the 
Function of the 1 as Revealed in Psychoanalytic Experience,” is in- 
debted to Kojeve’s reading of Hegel’s master/slave dialectic. His the- 
ory of agressivity is influenced by Hegel’s “Law of the Heart.” 
Lacan’s conceptions, nevertheless, arc radically different from He- 
gel For Bhabha Hegel is replaced by his Althusscrian reading of 
Lacan. Despite Bhabha’s attempt to remake Fanon into what Henry 
Louis Gates has called a "Black Lacan,” Fanon only takes up Lacan 
in passing in Black Skin. What these polemics have failed to note is 
Fanon’s critique of Lacan’s “close associate” O. Mannoni. 

7. Bhabha criticized the “English left" in the introduction to Black 
Skin for avoiding Fanon. Yet there is no mention of the Black move- 
ment that changed the face of British politics in the 1980s nor the 
international importance of Steve Biko, who quoted extensively 
from Fanon. In a 1981 issue of the British paper, Marxist-Human- 
ism, there appeared an article on Fanon that related him to, among 
other things, the “Irish Question.” 

8. In the context of the Algerian revolution, Fanon argued, the 
French language underwent a “dialectical progression” as it became 
“an instrument of liberation” (Dying Colonialism p. 90). However 
the “French” here is not official, “proper,” French. 


FANON AND HEGEL 

This is a rehearsal for Fanon’s “Negro and Hegel” in 
Black Skin. It intimates the reinscription of the mas- 
ter/slave dialectic in The Wretched of the Earth, where 
“the very forms of organization of the struggle will sug- 
gest ... a different vocabulary” and new social relations 
(47). 

Bhabha’s misreading and purposeful misunderstand- 
ing of Fanon’s debt to Hegel is manifested in his quote 
from Fanon that the native and settler are “not in the 
service of a higher unity.” Of course not, I would add, 
since the Hegelian dialectic is not a simple synthesis of 
two opposites, but the clash of opposites and a develop- 
ment through negativity. 

But Bhabha purposefully avoids Fanon’s discussion of 
Hegel— manifested by the total lack of a discussion of 
negritude and Fanon’s dialectical critique of Sartre. 
Rather than following Sartre’s position that negritude 
was at best “a weak stage” in the dialectic, Fanon posit- 
ed it as an absolute simply because a dialectic of negativ- 
ity cannot close off in advance possible development. In 
other words, dialectic for Fanon was a humanism. 

Many critics have correctly pointed out that Bhabha 
dehistoricizes Fanon; that he reduces his political and 
social critique to a psychological one; and perhaps most 
powerfully, that he ignores Fanon’s description of the co- 
lonial manicheanism which forms the point of departure 
for the anti-colonial movement. 9 Bhabha scorns this 
movement for a position of “uncertainty.” 

Yet Bhabha’s purposeful misreading of Fanon’s en- 
gagement with Hegel means that he has absolutely noth- 
ing to say about the necessary break-up oi 
manicheanism, without which, Fanon argues, “another 
system of exploitation” is automatically built up (145). It 
is through this critique of what happened after indepen- 
dence is won that the radical intellectual, Fanon be- 
lieves, plays an important role. Bhabha and his critics 
however, dominated by the discourse of colonialism, ei- 
ther- locate subjectivity completely within the reaction- 
action of manicheanism (i.e., Benita Parry), or deny the 
possibility of revolutionary subjectivity completely (i.e. 
Bhabha). Fanon instead locates a new history within thf 
revolutionary movement: 

The movement, if it is to develop, sees a break-up o 
manichean thinking, so that “an authentic national lib 
eration exists only the precise degree to which the indi 
vidual has irreversibly begun his own liberation.” 10 

For Fanon, that “Hegelian dream” of reciprocity (a 
Bhabha puts it) is precisely a dream of liberation, whicl 
is realizable If national consciousness develops into 
revolutionary humanism, where genuine self-determina 
tion becomes the ground for a new internationalism. A 
he put it in The Wretched: 

The consciousness of self is not the closing of the 
door to communication. Philosophic thought leaches i 
us, on the contrary, that it is its guarantee. National j 
consciousness, which is not nationalism, is the only 
thing which will give us an international dimension 
(247). i 

This is no simple embrace of Western bourgeois cor 
ceptions. Indeed, in The Wretched he warns that Europ 
should not be imitated. While Europe spoke of humar 
ism, it murdered; and one saw, Fanon declares, a succei 
sion of negations and obliterations of what is human. ; 
is for this reason that Fanon proclaims that one had ( 
flee Europe where, he believed, “dialectic is changir 
into the logic of equilibrium” (314). 

Whether or not national consciousness remains tl 
only thing that will give Africa an international dime: 
sion, the philosophic and practical task, which Fanon a 
tempted to articulate in The Wretched, depended on 
“profoundly dialectical” analysis. An analysis which, 1 
maintained, “reveals unexpected facets, brings abo: 
new meanings,” and gestures toward a breaking up 
the division between masses and intellectuals (in tl 
widest sense of the word). This, he continued, depend: 
on a new type of organization: i 

All this taking stock of the situation, this enlight- 
ening of consciousness, and this advance in the 
knowledge of the histories of societies are only possi- 
ble within the framework of an organization and in- 
side the structure of the people (143). 

By returning to Fanon’s engagement with Hegel 
can begin to appreciate Fanon’s critique 
postcolonialism. What is at stake in the latter chapters 
The Wretched is precisely how the pitfalls of the new i 
tion are linked to what Fanon calls the laziness of the 
telleetuals. Now, he doesn’t mean they aren’t clever a 
he is not speaking only of the cliquish nationalist midi 
class who take over the reins of the old colonial machii 
Perhaps more importantly, he is pointing to the radi 
intellectual’s unwillingness to attack the gulf betwe 
intellectual and physical labor. 

Fanon was born 70 years ago this month, and we i 
living within the context of Fanon’s critique. His cont 
uing relevance is a result of his profound re-creation c 
dialectic of revolution and counter-revolution in the 
colonization period. The challenge remains to deve 
the connections he always insisted on: the working < 
of new concepts and realizing the idea of liberation. 


9. See Benita Parry’s “Problems in Current Theories of Colo 
Discourse,” Oxford Literary Review 1987 and “Signs of i 
Times: Discussion of Homi Bhabha’s The Location of Cultur 
Third Text 28/9 (1994). 

10. Fanon Toward the African Revolution. It is in these te 
that one could begin to think of women’s liberation. 
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VOICES FROM WITHIN 
THE PRISON WALLS 


U.S. control unit prisons are torture dungeons 


by D.A. Sheldon 

In the late 18th century the Walnut St. Prison in Phil- 
adelphia became the first penitentiary in U.S. history to 
experiment with the use of long-term isolation. This was 
based on the Quakers’ theory that by being denied social 
interaction a prisoner could not be influenced by fellow 
inmates, and therefore a religious conversion and refor- 
mation would occur during the years of enforced medita- 
tion. This theory had monstrous effects upon the incar- 
cerated. Many fell into madness even after a short con- 
finement, while those who withstood the ordeal were 
generally not reformed. 

In modern times the U.S. penitentiary at Alcatraz be- 
came the first “control unit prison” used to enforce total 
control over prisoners. In the early 1960s, after three 
convicts achieved what prisoncrats said was impossi- 
ble-escaping from the island— Alcatraz ceased opera- 
tion and the super-maximum penitentiary in Marion, 
111., became the new “end of the line” for those consid- 
ered “institutional problems” or too dangerous to be 
housed in any other prison. 

Because of appalling conditions, in October 1983 a riot 
broke out in Marion and two guards were killed. This 
gave prisoncrats the excuse to lock down the entire pris- 
on population. Prisoners were confined to their cells for 
23 1/2 hours a day, all visits were suspended, and (until 
a court order was enforced) even attorneys were denied 
access to the prisoners. Eventually the lock-down was 
eased in some areas, but stringent and restrictive poli- 
cies remain largely in effect. 

In the period after the riot, the idea of a 
“marionization” of the prison system spread throughout 
the U.S. Correctional administrators cried that their in- 
stitutions were unsafe and control over the convicts in 
svery way possible was deemed desperately needed. 

These control units are a means of political, economic 
and social control over a whole class of oppressed and 
iisenfranchised people, especially African American, La- 
,ino, and indigenous people who are a disproportionate 


part of control unit populations. These torture units go 
beyond the usual constraints of even maximum security 
prisons. They are better defined as a prison within a 
prison. They are used to defeat 
revolutionary attitudes, prison- 
er organization, militancy, legal 
and administrative challenges, 
and anything else the prison ad- 
ministration deems objection- 
able. While conditions vary 
from prison to prison, the goal 
of these units is always to 
achieve the spiritual psycholog- 
ical, and physical breakdown of 
the prisot^r. ’ * 

To piare an individual within a control unit, an admin- 
istrative classification and/or disciplinary report is is- 
sued *A%earing, if it occurs at all, is held in a kangaroo 
court "at which the prisoner is denied due process. The 
presiding administrative judge always follows the recom- 
mendations of the prisoncrats without considering the 
prisoner’s statements. 

Once the prisoner is confined to a control unit, gross 
human rights abuses take place on a daily basis. With 
minor differences, these units share the following fea- 
tures: prisoners spend years of isolation in tiny cells 
(usually six by eight feet) for 22-23 1/2 hours a day; the 
short time that they spend outside their cell is commonly 
within a cement or chain link “dog pen” that lacks any 
kind of exercise equipment and/or proper space in which 
to jog or do physical exercise; participation in religious 
services, education, work/job training, or collective din- 
ing and exercise are strongly prohibited. 

Access to medical and psychiatric care is also extreme- 
ly limited. Prisoncrats often find it convenient and cost- 
effective to lock up mentally ill prisoners and those with 
AIDS, HIV or tuberculosis instead of treating them. This 
often has fatal consequences. 

The most damaging aspect of control units are the 
~ physical and mental torture that it imposes upon its vic- 


tims. Baton-wielding guards violently beat, choke, and 
kick shackled prisoners. Sometimes these cell extractions 
are so abusive that prisoners require extensive medical 
attention. Devices such as tazer-guns, pepper mace and 
manacles used in four-point restraint are routinely used. 

Another practice is “caging,” where scantily-clad or 
naked prisoners are held in outdoor cages for hours in 
cold, rainy weather. The fire-hosing of shackled prison- 
ers while in their cells usually follows with prisoners be- 
ing out in “strip cell status.” The frigid temperatures 
make it impossible to slee$ or even lie down. For those 
prisoners who can endure the physical cruelty, the men- 
tal torture can affect one’s sanity. Especially damaging is 
the sensory deprivation resulting from being forbidden 
books, TV, radios and contact visits. 

In some control units it is even impossible for prison- 
ers to communicate among themselves. Verbal harass- 
ment consisting of racial statements are routinely made 
by the guards. Mail is misplaced, delayed, destroyed, or 
censored. The passing of false information to foster para- 
noia and/or fights between convicts is also used to weak- 
en cooperation between prisoners. These oppressive poli- 
cies amount to cruel, barbaric, and inhuman conditions 
.that must be ended at all costs. 

Currently there are 38 control unit prisons around the 
nation. The recent opening of a new control unit at Flor- 
ence, Col., will have it join the maximum control com- 
plex in Westville, Ind., and Pelican Bay Prison in Cres- 
cent City, Cal., as the newest super high-tech torture 
chambers designed to administer deprivation and dehu- 
manization. Iowa is building a control unit with the 
same features as Florence, and this writer faces the pos- 
sibility of being transferred there because of my political 
attitude toward the capitalist system. 

Control units serve only one purpose— to control socie- 
ty. All of them must be abolished, and the victims of 
these dungeons treated as survivors of torture. 
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Mississippi’s ‘Local People’ 



by Diane Lee 

Local People: The Struggle for Civil Rights in Mis- 
sissippi by John Dittmer (University of Illinois Press, 
1994) 530 pp. 

s “The Delta is both a clearly defined geographical area 
md a state of mind. ” —John Dittmer, Local People 

John Dittmer gives a sense of the history of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta, a history that in part exists to this day. 
Dittmer has an ability to sum up historic events that 
pay have lasted over a quarter of a century. He as well 
akes up single incidents that at first glance appear to be 
nicroscopic, magnifying them to give the reader a feeling 
if what it was and is like to struggle for civil rights in 
he Delta region from the 1940s to the present, 
r Dittmer begins this book with an event concerning two 
Hack men, Medgar and Charles Evers, and their repeat- 
|d attempts to integrate the polling place in the 1940s. 
lut Dittmer makes clear that' the 1940s came out of a 
implex interaction of events in Mississippi’s history: 
lhat occurred after the Civil War during Reconstruction 
nd the outcome for race relations at that time; the sup- 
ression of voting rights for Black people that came out 
i the collusion of conservative Blacks with wealthy 
hite landowners; the fight for human and political 
ghts against the reactionary caste system that had 
tubbornly stayed in place. He also takes up the differ- 
ice in the attitudes of Black people toward civil rights 
ter WWI and after WWII. And by the end of the book, 
ittmer has also brought out the contradictions in the 
vers’ relation to the freedom movement of the 1960s. 
iln 1944 a Supreme Court decision outlawed the white 
imary; but this is not the reason the opening story is 
Id. The 1946 Mississippi election after the Supreme 
>urt decision reveals just how repressive it was in the 
gion. Even with 5,000 Black voter registrants, the out- 
me of the primary was the same— it voted in the white 
premacist politician, Theodore Bilbo. Needless to say, 
my Black people were kept away from the polling 
oths. Dittmer describes how a “climate of fear” was 
sated “that intimidated potential black voters.” 
;ainst this “climate of fear” there had been innumer- 
le events in the struggle for human rights over the 
Irs; Chapter One is called, “We Return Fighting.” 
Subsequent discussions trace the decade after WWII, 
.ere discrimination and terror tactics were more ram- 
|t in Mississippi than ever. Dittmer traces discrimina- 
n in education, the courts, and the vile Jim Crow laws 
/ering over every aspect of life. He shows a movement 
Itinuously emerging out of this atmosphere, especially 
i voter registration drives. 

i'hese drives did not receive support from the labor 
yement. The CIO entered onto the scene in 1946 with 
^‘Operation Dixie” campaign. Yet as Dittmer shows, 
ire CIO called off its Mississippi organizing drive in 
,9. ..the union movement was not a force for social 
hge.” 

i “postwar Mississippi most blacks were still working 
obs associated with slavery,” he writes. “Nearly two- 
ds of the black male labor force engaged in some 
ft of agriculture-related activity.... For black women 
designated place was still the white woman’s kitch- 

fter the chapter “Toward a New Beginning,” one 
i a strong sense of the tremendous organizing that 


took place throughout the years. Organizations like 
NAACP, CORE, SNCC and COFO are described in detail 
and are well-researched. The author tells how risky it 
was just to belong to these organizations during the 
1950s and ’60s. The racist Citizens’ Council and red- 
baiting operated hand in hand. But what is so very strik- 
ing about Dittmer’s work is his descriptions of the indi- 
vidual activists within the organizations. 

Dittmer’s description of Robert Moses of SNCC verges 
on poetry: “Robert Parris Moses’ journey from the 
streets of Harlem to the dirt roads of southwest Missis- 
sippi is part of the folklore of the black freedom strug- 
gle.” What is especially notable is how Moses dealt with 
direct repression, that is, when the SNCC offices were 
ransacked, Moses would go directly to the office with an- 
other fieldworker and sleep there for the night— to be a 
witness and a lookout. 

It is not without significance that the author spends 
some time on women’s activity in the Civil Rights Move- 
ment. He takes up the organization Womanpower Un- 
limited, established by Clarie Collins Harvey, calling it 
“the most important support group” of the freedom rid- 
ers. “When the first group of freedom riders came to tri- 
al, Harvey was in the courtroom: ‘It was a very cool day 
in May and I noticed that some of the girls were shiver- 
ing... I inquired if they needed sweaters...’ ” Harvey made 
appeals in her neighborhood for support for the riders. 
“From these modest beginnings Womanpower Unlimited 
‘just sort of evolved.’ ” It is as well especially important 
how Dittmer shows the development of Fannie Lou 
Hamer as activist and militant leader and thinker. 

It would not be possible to sum up Local People in one 
review. But I felt what is so sharply posed is the last 
chapter of this book called, “A New Mississippi?” That 
chapter begins with a quote by Mrs. Annie Devine on 
Sept. 29, 1968: “What could have been a beautiful revo- 
lution just petered out.” It certainly poses the unfin- 
ished nature of a revolutionary movement in the U.S. 
that needs to be rethought and discussed. 


Save Mumia Abu-Jamal! 

Gov. Tom Ridge of Pennsylvania has signed a 
death warrant for Black journalist Mumia Abu- 
Jamal. The former Black Panther Party member 
and MOVE supporter is scheduled to be executed on 
Aug. 17. 

Mumia was sentenced to death in 1982 for alleg- 
edly shooting a Philadelphia police officer who was 
beating his brother. He has always maintained his 
innocence. Mumia has a long history of criticizing 
the racist practices of the police. His trial wasisteep- 
ed in racism and political bias, with most Blacks 
barred from the jury and Mumia denied the: attor- 
ney of his choice. Because of these and other irregu- 
larities, his lawyers have petitioned for a new trial. 

Help save Mumia Abu-Jamal! For information 
write or call: I 

Concerned Family and Friends of Mumia Abu- 
JamaJ, P.O. Box 19709, Philadelphia. PA 1,9 143 ; 
Tel. (215) 476-8812, ‘ ; 

Equal Justice U.S.A., A Project of the Quixote 
Center, P.O. Box 5206, Hyattsviile, MD 20782; Tel. 
(301) 699-0042. 


prisons and jails, the lawyers, the police and even the 
jury. Justice is not blind but prejudiced against a certain 
segment of the population: the poor, the unemployed 
and working poor, the minority, the young, the women. 

During the rebellion, the news media showed pictures 
of whites, Asians and Latinos being beaten indiscrimi- 
nately by Black youth, but who sparked this revolt? It 
wasn’t the Black or Latino communities, but the racist 
system, from the city officials and the courts to the po- 
lice, the system’s foot soldiers who have beaten and 
killed many Rodney Kings. 

Reginald Denny knew who was at fault. He didn’t at- 
tempt to sue Damon Williams [one of the youth charged 
in his beating], or any of the L.A. 4 defendants. No, he 
sued the LAPD for abandoning him and many others at 
the corner of Florence and Normandie. More important- 
ly, it was the LAPD who sparked the violence at Flor- 
ence and Normandie in the first place. 

I am sick and tired of waiting for the “white man” (or 
someone tike L.A. police chief Willie Williams, a Black 
man with the white mask Fanon said characterized thefc- 
Blacks who assume a certain amount of power within 
the state) to determine what is right and wrong. That 
statement is not made to condemn all whites, but to con- 
demn this white-male-dominated society as racist and 
sexist to its core; a core of thought that is reactionary 
and that has brainwashed so many. 

You can see that from the $3 million Stacy Koons [one 
of the four police officers tried for the videotaped beating 
of Rodney King] has received in contributions while in 
prison from supporters who feel that he was just doings, 
his job in beating Rodney King! This attitude illuminates 
the racism that is just under the surface of the average 
white American that we come in contact with daily. They 
see Black youth as a menace to society, and fear that the 
L.A. Rebellion is not over, or could happen again. 

That white fear was reflected in the early morning 
raids, called Operation Sunshine, that took place on 
April 2. It was a systematic attack on the South Central 
community around Florence and Normandie that was at 
the heart of the Los Angeles Rebellion, but which the 
media and police characterize as Eight Tray Gangster 
Hood. (See the May issue of News & Letters.) 

This system is setting in motion a groundswell of re- 
bellion by inflicting stricter laws in Propositions 187 and 
184 (the “three strikes” law), or attacking affirmative 1 '*'-' 
action. These are responses by the government to the 
L.A. Rebellion. The doors have not been opened by the 
L.A. Rebellion that were opened by the urban revolts of 
the 1960s when new government programs were intro- 
duced like CETA, affirmative action and recreation cen- in- 
ters as tokens to occupy our minds but not change our 
existence. 

Today’s response is to slam the door shut, leaving it 
locked and guarded by more abusive cops. We are locked 
out of jobs and training, while the only funds coming 
into the community are for more police. This is not to 
protect Black and Brown communities but to protect the 
outlying white community, or the property owners and v 
businesses, from any overflow of anger fermented by the 
treatment of the Black community by the system. 

The 1992 L.A. Rebellion was about the struggle for 
human recognition and the demand that an oppressed 
people’s voice be heard. Through that, the need to trans- 
form capitalist reality arises that is unseparated from 
the need to create a new human society. 
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As tensions have steadiJy increased, it has left the pun- 
dits looking to Russia’s monumental economic crisis as 
almost a saving point. Russia, they reason,- cannot afford 
to lose U.S. support for the $6.8 billion IMF loan it des- 
perately needs to survive, while the U.S. cannot ignore 
the recent warning from Yeltsin’s foreign minister 
Kosyrev that the alternative to their “benign national- 
ism” is the malignant ultranationalism lying in wait. 
RULERS AND RULED IN NEW E. EUROPE 

There is no question that the new rulers of Hungary, 
Poland and the Czech Republic are eager to join NATO 
because they see it as protection from Russian expan- 
sionism. So eager is Vaclav Havel that he is willing to 
station nuclear weapons on Czech soil to fulfill all re- 
quirements for NATO membership. At the same time, 
all three are also vigorously seeking acceptance into the 
European Union (EU) to help solve the enormous eco- 
nomic problems engulfing them. 

As Laszlo Andor, professor at the University of Eco- 
nomics in Budapest, put it recently, “the prevailing lib- 
eral ideology interprets breakdown as liberation.” The 
promises of Western aid have added to the illusions. Sup- 
port has remained minimal as, simultaneously with the 
collapse of Russia, the West faced its own severe econom- 
ic crisis. 

In recent elections, from Bulgaria to Hungary and 
from Slovakia to Poland, some of the old Communist 
Parties have openly been reinstated, as the turn to the 
“free market” has been spelled out throughout East Eu- 
rope in the sudden loss of job security , free health care, 
subsidized housing, transportation and food; the massive 
unemployment with no benefits; the sudden impoverish- 
ment of vast segments of the population. In Russia, no 
less than 15 million people now live below, not just the 
official “poverty line” but the physical survival level. 

Indeed, what tells the most profound tale of East Eu- 
rope in the 1990s is the shocking death rate ushered in 
with the fall of Communism. Of the nine countries ana- 
lyzed in the most recently released UNICEF study (Rus- 
sia, Ukraine, Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic, Slo- 
vakia, Albania, Bulgaria and Romania), Russia and 
Ukraine suffered the greatest of the “excess mortality” 
that marks every land. That term refers to the one mil- 
lion deaths in excess of the normal mortality rates. 

The main cause of death has been a virtual epidemic of 
heart and circulatory diseases. At the same time, what 
are known as “poverty diseases”— diphtheria, cholera, 
hepatitis and tuberculosis— have soared everywhere. The 
most alarming finding of all is the shocking number of 
suicides. It is a sign of the despair over finding a way out 
of the horrors of both systems. 



Russian soldiers in Chechnya patrol bombed out Grozny. 


tions by young soldiers are widespread. In Poland, where 
women had been crucial to the birth of Solidarnosc, the 
new anti-abortion legislation and the enormous rise in 
women’s unemployment have reinvigorated a new and 
growing women’s movement. 

But it has been the disastrous consequences of the 
new, even more draconian austerity programs now being 
unleashed that has brought forth new protests every- 
where this Spring. In Prague, over 90,000 trade union- 
ists rallied to protest threatened cuts in social assistance. 
And in Hungary, when Gyula Horn’s administration re- 
vealed its economic plan early in March (devaluation of 
the currency; introduction of import duties; fees for 
studies; payment for medical services; abolition of finan- 
cial assistance during pregnancy and for raising families; 
freezing of wages below the level of inflation), thousands 
of students took to the streets and marched to the Fi- 
nance Ministry. 

A Hungarian intellectual, who had returned that very 
month to Budapest after 39 years in exile, wrote to N&L: 
“The tragicomedy is that ‘comrade’ Horn and his col- 
leagues are called upon to do the dirty work dictated by 
the IMF, leading to the instant loss of confidence in 
them by the populace. In March, I was at the Vigado 
near the statue of General Behm, where the demonstra- 
tions leading to the revolution started in October 1956. 
That night there was a very vociferous demonstration in 
the same spot, denouncing the new policies of the ‘left’ 
government. (It was very reminiscent of 1956.) If the re- 
instated ‘socialist’ parties cannot deliver what was hoped 
for, will there be an attempt to find ‘solutions’ in ethnic- 
baiting, anti-Jewish and other fascist methods? Without 
a positive vision for the future, fundamentalism is a 
world- wide phenomenon.” 


PROTEST: LABOR, WOMEN, YOUTH 

This does not mean that there have not been protests 
of many kinds, but the contradictions are many. The na- 
tional “day of action” called by the Federation of Inde- 
pendent Trade Unions (FNPR) on April 12 to demand 
that the government make funds available to pay the 
over a billion dollars in back wages owed workers, many 
of whom had not been paid for several months, saw agro- 
industry workers respond with a one-day strike in Cen- 
tral Siberia. Teachers, health workers and students took 
part in large numbers in the provinces, while, in Samara 
on the central Volga a column of demonstrators 
-^stretched for nearly two miles. Yet the FNPR is consid- 
ered more a state-structure than an “independent” 
union— and the hundreds of thousands who turned out 
were a small fraction of the 50 million who belong. 

Nor has all the opposition been limited to labor. In 
Russia, women have continued the opposition they be- 
gan in December to the genocidal war on Chechnya. 
Members of the Soldiers’ Mothers Committee have been 
pouring into Chechnya and onto army bases to take their 
sons home with them, while draft refusals and deser- 


THE WORSENING RETROGRESSION 


Just how lethal is the retrogression that rushes in to 
fill the void when a freedom-filled vision of the future 
does not permeate the struggle is seen in the virulent 
anti-Semitism that marked demonstrations in Warsaw 
in mid-May. (See Gazeta Wyborcza, May 18, 
1995.)There, thousands of workers from the famous 
Ursus tractor factory, on strike to “protect” their facto- 
ry from privatization, marched to the executive govern- 
ment building, burned an effigy of premier Oleksy with a 
Star of David affixed to it, and accused the Polish Na- 
tional Bank of being a “Jewish” bank. Most shocking of 
all was the slogan for sending the government politicians 
they were opposing “to the gas chambers”! 

As if this were not chilling enough, although some 
past leaders of Solidarnosc condemned invoking the 
memory of Solidarnosc in such a demonstration, another 
early KOR activist insisted: "The Ursus workers are 
150% right. No one wants to hear their issues. The anti- 
Semitism comes from feeling marginalized, and is a cry 
of people fighting for their future.” It is the mirror im- 
age on the Polish scene of what we have seen in the U.S. 
in the aftermath of the Oklahoma City bombing with all 


Bulletin of the Workers Movement of Ukraine 


Editor’s note: We print below excerpts from the first 
issue of the Bulletin of the Workers Movement of the 
Ukraine just published in Kiev with the support of the 
independent trade union “Direct Action." Their address 
is 252146, Ukraine, Kiev 146 POB 331/7. 

The Voice of the Workej*s Movement 

Kiev, Ukraine— The spring wave of strikes and 
protest actions in the Ukraine showed convincingly the 
growth of consciousness and militancy of the working 
" class: The open opportunism of the leadership of so- 
called “independent” and “free" trade unions and their 
efforts to divide the workers of different industries led to 
the emergence and strengthening of truly independent 
workers’ initiatives. 

■hp Some of the trade union activists became more radical 
as during the hunger strike of the miners of Krivoy Rog. 
The workers’ movement needs a real tribune for inform 
ing about our problems and activities, exchanging infor 
mation and experiences and strengthening class solidar- 
ity. Our bulletin seems at present the only publication 
about and for the workers’ movement in the Ukraine. 

Workers, your fight— the fight of millions— continues. 


against private property of the means of production and 
of land. We are against so-called “social consensus” in 
the interest of strengthening the power of the bourgeoi- 
sie. We are for establishing a firm rule of the workers 
from below by the workers themselves— in the form of 
workers’ councils, workers’ committees and other organs 
of the workers based on the principle of workers’ democ- 
racy. We support the idea of calling a congress of the 
workers of the Ukraine with the aim of consolidating the 
workers’ movement. Adopted 29-10-94 


From a social workers of Ukrainian cities 

We, the representatives of workers’ organizations of 
the cities of Poltava, Kharkov, Gorlovka, Sevastopol, 
Kiev, meeting in Poltava, declare ourselves to be against 
the line of President Kuchma for capitalization and pri- 
vatization, in all their forms; against price liberalization; 


From trade unions of the city of Donetsk 

Once more prices rise. And again our answer is silence. 
The community is agitated. What remains are thoughts 
and feelings: Where can we eat and where do we get the 
money for it? Everybody is in agony all alone. There are 
enough goods, yet prices grow by leaps: every price dou- 
bles or triples. The wages are miserable. The factories 
are shutting down. What next? 

We are no prophets. But one thing is clear: There is no 
economic improvement and there will be none in spite of 
the President and the government’s firm promises. And 
that means that the present conditions will continue, 
leading irreversibly to general chaos. A change can be 
brought about only by the working people. There is only 
one way to stop the rulers who went too far — teach them 
to fear their own people. It is for this reason vve say to- 
day, stop believing the government and its reforms. 
Unite and fight! 


too many "leftists” disrt 
garding the whit 
supremacism of the militie 
on the grounds that they ai 
“anti-government.” (See E( 
itorial, p. 5.) 

What kind of perspecth 
are Left intellectuals projec 
ing that we are faced wil 
this critical situation j 
1995? We can get a sense < 
the crisis of the Left by loo: 
ing, not at the worst, but 
one of the best— Ada 
Michnik, who was active 
Solidarnosc and is now ec 
tor-in-chief of Gaze 
Wyborcza, Poland’s largest-circulation daily newspapi 
The theoretical impasse can be seen in an exchange th 
appeared in The New York Review of Books (March 2 
1994), between Michnik and Jurgen Habermas, a the 
rist who has been influential in East Europe. 

Habermas, looking at the 17 million unemployed 
the EU today, declares: “No one— and that includ 
me— has any idea how we are going to break out of t 
cycles of jobless growth. We need new ideas to critici 
this system. But the ultimate criterion must be the ere 
tion of a radical democracy... to tame capitalism 
Michnik replies: “The way I would put it is that we a 
what we were 30 years ago, except that we have lost o 
illusions and gained in humility.” 

He elaborates on this position in a more recent arti< 
(“Toward Europe, Without Illusions,” Central Europe 
Economic Review, May 1995), writing: “We aspire 
join NATO and the EU, because we fear bei 
marginalized, trapped in our provincialism. We see cc 
temporary democracy for all of its faults and traps, a; 
the market economy for all its contradictions and wes 
nesses.. .We dream about Europe, because this dream, 
flawed and dangerous as it may be, is the only one ’ 
have a chance of making come- true. We fear placing o 
faith in new utopias: and new revolutions because > 
come from a world that is still recovering from earl: 
revolutions and utopias.” 

This view flows from the retrogression in thoug 
which appeared in Poland when the intellectuals, w 
had helped Solidarnosc come to be, introduced the cc 
cept of “self-limiting revolution” in the mid-198i 
which soon became “instead of revolution.” Whatei 
may be the “illusions” Michnik now believes they hs 
lost, the most pervasive illusion strangling them today 
that “radical democracy” can “tame capitalism.” T 
most fundamental truth of state-capitalism, including 
its “free market” form— is its non-viability. 


RETURN TO AN HISTORIC MOMENT 


When even the best of the intellectuals appear to hi 
such an illusion about what confronts us today, it is n 
essary to return to historic experience to find the grou 
for an alternative. In East Europe that ground is prov 
ed by a return to the 1950s, when a new moment in i 
global struggle for freedom was born in East Europe. 

It was on June 17, 1953, that the very first strike e 
to challenge the might of Russian totalitarianism bu 
forth: in East Germany, when the workers transform 
their strike against a decreed increase in work-nor 
(speed-up) into a demand for “Bread and Freedot 
They 1 tore down the symbols of Communist power, i 
opened the prisons and concentration camps to free 
political prisoners. Though the revolt was crushed 
Russian troops, the East German workers had shov 
the way to freedom. 

That revolt was the appearance, in life, of the “mo 
men! from practice that is itself a form of theory” t 
Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marxist-Humanii 
had singled out six weeks earlier, as the philosophic < 
egory that characterizes our age, and that demand 
“movement from theory” to meet its challenge. 

This movement from practice had been seen th 
yearB earlier in the U.S. in the coal miners’ gem 
strike of 1949-50, the first strike against automat 
that asked “What kind of labor should human bei 
do?” In East Europe it burst forth again in 1956, firs 
Poland and then in Hungary. What was new in Hung 
was the participation of the whole population— work 
women, students, intellectuals— creating not only Wi 
ers’ Councils but Revolutionary Councils of every k 
Most crucially of all, what 1956 achieved as well wa 
leap in cognition, made possible because the masses] 
found a new way to freedom. The leap in cognition 
curred when the rediscovery of Marx’s 1844 Econt 
Philosophic Manuscripts revealed his Marxism to be 
absolute opposite of what had been calling itself Com 
nism— a “new Humanism.” The most distinctive fea 
of the East European revolt that was continuous 1 
the ’-50s, through 1968 in Czechoslovakia’s “socia 
with a human face,” to Poland’s “Solidarnosc” in 1 
was that Humanist core. 

In face of the enormous contradictions that conf 
us today, far from that philosophy belonging to a by; 
era, the need is greater than ever to hold fast to Mi 
Humanism in order to restate it anew for today 
achieve that kind of new beginning far more is ne 
than waiting for the next mass outburst. Long bi 
that outburst, the deep contradictions today demaj 
re-organization of thought through a confrontation 
the full body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism. The 
anniversary of our birth is a critical moment for sd 
confrontation, given the depth of the contradiction^ 
ing us both in East Europe and at home. 
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On the anniversary of the Kent and Jackson State murders 

What’s new since the 1 960s? 


by Maya Jhansi 

Last month marked the 25th anniversary of the slay- 
ing of students at Kent State University in Ohio and at 
Jackson State University in Mississippi. The National 
Guard opened fire on students protesting the invasion of 
Cambodia and killed four at Kent State on May 4, 1970; 
racist cops and highway patrolmen shot down two stu- 
dents at Jackson State, May 14. These brutal murders 
sparked hundreds of sit-ins and protests against the bru- 
tality of the war at home and abroad, and successfully 
shut down dozens of college campuses across the coun- 
try. 

REMEMBERING WITH EYES OF TODAY 

Recently there has been a spate of articles in the news- 
papers commemorating this anniversary. Most of the ar- 
ticles I have read talk about Kent State where the stu- 
dents who were killed were white. They conveniently 
“forget” to mention the Jackson State massacre of Black 
students. Likewise many have forgotten that same week 
in 1970 six unarmed Blacks were killed in Georgia for 
protesting the murder of a 16-year-old Black youth by 
the cops. 

In the June-July 1970 issue of News & Letters, all of 
these incidents at home were connected to Nixon’s vi- 
cious invasion of Cambodia under the title “Nixon’s 
Wars at Home and Abroad.” Kent and Jackson State 
were hardly isolated phenomena— they were part and 
parcel of this war-mongering society. 

In the contrast between the recent articles in the pa- 
pers about Kent State and the June-July 1970 issue of 
News & Letters, what becomes clear is the extent to 
which today’s media attempts to rewrite and water down 
both the brutal history of repression in this country and 
the history of the struggle for freedom. In his assault on 
the students, Nixon wanted to silence the voices of youth 
demanding a more human world, one without the bar- 
barism of war. Newt Gingrich’s attack on the culture of 
the 1960s is a calculated attempt to erase this idealism 
from the consciousness of today’s generation. 

Nevertheless, and much to the Republicans’ chagrin, 
the type of idealism that does not compromise with the 
given reality is not dead. It is seen in the attempt being 
made today by students to organize a movement against 
the inhuman cutbacks in education and welfare, and the 
attacks on Blacks, immigrants and women. 

As a generation confronting the all-out assault of the 
Republican Contract on America, we face the question of 
what to do, how to fight back so that we won’t end up 
where we were 25 or 30 or 100 years ago. How can we 
fight back so that we move in a direction that will create 
something new in this world? 

HISTORY-CYCLICAL OR DIALECTICAL? 

( One of the most disturbing attitudes toward student 
activism that I’ve come across is the idea that history 
runs in cycles. As a recent article in the Chicago Tribune 
Magazine (April 30, 1995) put it: “Activism is cyclical, 
ind parents who demonstrated in the 1960s and early 
1970s may be sending their teenagers off to college just 
Ip time for another round.” 

[ The underlying assumption in this attitude is that ac- 
tivism or history is something that has a will of its own 
[abstracted from the realities of the given moment and 
e self-activity of human beings. This attitude is saying 
at it is the cyclical nature of history (not the unbear- 
ble assault of Newt Gingrich’s counter-revolution) that 
making people become active 30 years after the 1960s 
levolts. This is absurd. I can’t help but think of how 
^arl Marx talked about history: 

History does nothing; it possesses no colossal riches, 
fit ‘Tights no fight.” It is rather man-real, living 
man— who acts, possesses and fights everything. It 
is by no means “Histoiy” which uses man as a 
pieans to carry out its ends as if it were a person 


apart; rather Histoiy is nothing but the activity of 

man in pursuit of his needs. 

The idea that activism is cyclical also implies that 
nothing ever really changes, that we’re all forever des- 
tined to repeat the past, kind of like Nietzsche's idea 
about the eternal recurrence of the same. Marx, who 
called his radical vision of freedom a “new Humanism,” 
is saying that human beings are not the puppets of “His- 
tory” or economics, but that human beings are the crea- 
tive agents of history. We can transform history if we as- 
sume responsibility for it by working out what direction 
we want it to move, what kind of society we want to live 
in. 

Twenty-five years after the Kent and Jackson State 
murders, it is imperative that we not let the vision of a 
new society die. We need to assume responsibility for the 
direction we want history to take from the very begin- 
ning— a part of working that out is making sense of the 
past in a way that sheds light on the future. Otherwise it 
may seem like we are facing an insurmountable moun- 
tain. After all, if the greatest of the revolts of the 1960s 
and ’.70s couldn’t change anything, then what can? This 
is something that we need to discuss if we are serious 
about trying to build a new movement to combat the 
growing neo-fascism of this society. 


Fighting the Klan 

Wheaton and Rolling Meadows, III— On June 
several hundred people came to county courthouses in 
tese two Chicago suburbs to counter Ku Klux Klan rai- 
ses. White, Latino, Black and Asian protesters came 
am as far as Madison, Wis., and Springfield, 111. Many 
eal residents, especially high school and college stu- 
jnts, were infuriated that their towns had been chosen 
n the 15 Klansmen to spew their vile racism. The num- 
»r of Latino individuals and groups present bore wit- 
ass to the spread of Latino communities throughout 
le area, including an excellent mariachi band that tried 
drown out the racists’ ranting. 

JlAs usual, Klan members were protected by the police 
ke unpopular visiting dignitaries, while the anti-racists 
pre treated like criminals, bossed around and herded 
rough long lines into a fenced-in area. The police in 
fheaton took away “weapons” like soft plastic water 
ttles and boxes of crackers. 

SWhat was frightening, were those who came out to 
tear both sides,” which underscores the danger in the 
jjve attitude of those who insist on the Klan’s right to 
e speech. Equally frightening was that the Right was 
^claiming their racist message and worldview through 
jdspeakers, but the answers from the Left were only 
nplistic slogans, mostly variations on “Death to the 

E n.” When will we stop cutting our opposition to the 
ht short from projecting what we are for? 

—Demonstrator 



Students confront police in Seoul on May 17, the an- 
niversary of the Kwangju rebellion of 1980. As 15 
years ago, students are at the forefront of political 
protest in South Korea. 


Lane Tech walkout 

Chicago— On May 25, Lane Tech. High School held 
the first ever organized walkout in the history of the 
school. The reason? To protest Prop. 187 and the “Con- 
tract on America,” including all the budget cuts in Chi- 
cago education, the closing of eight schools, and the tak- 
ing away of school lunches and bilingual education. 

That Thursday during 1st period, Lane Tech, adminis- 
trator, Mr. Foley, announced over the intercom that we 
should fight against Prop. 187 and the “Contract on 
America” by writing letters and making phone calls to 
government officials. This was obviously an attempt to 
stop us from walking out. The administrators agreed to 
let Rodrigo Venegas, our student representative, speak 
over the intercom. Rodrigo urged us to organize and par- 
ticipate in the rallies that our principal, Mr. Schlicting, 
promised would be held in our school auditorium. 

After 1st period we gathered with one another and 
crowded the hallways in preparation to walk out. Every- 
one was a little nervous because we had no idea what-* 
was going to happen, since we had already been threat- 
ened with being locked in. Security made an attempt to 
stop us but there were just too many of us determined to 
show our support. 

At the corner of Addison and Western, nearly 1,200 
students gathered to participate in the march. After we 
finished marching, we stood in front of the main office 
entrance and received media coverage. Several students 
spoke towards their fellow classmates regarding their 
personal point of view. Then Mr. Foley addressed the 
students telling us that our actions had a good purpose 
but that we needed to go back inside because what we 
were doing was against the law. He promised that there 
would be a platform and microphone during the rallies 
for anyone who wanted to speak. 

Once inside we all felt as though we were once again 
trapped. We had walked out feeling elated, and then 
came back inside only to realize that Mr. Foley had not 
kept his promise in supplying us with a microphone or a 
platform. We also found out that many teachers did not 
walk out because they had been threatened with losing 
their jobs. Another promise broken was that many stu- 
dents’ homes were called and the students were threat- 
ened with suspension. * 

Lane Tech students still plan on continuing this fight 
for students rights everywhere. We plan to start a club 
dealing with issues such as the “Contract on America” 
and Prop. 187. We realize that it will be a struggle but 
we plan to keep on standing up. Because if you don’t 
stand for something, you fail for everything. 

—Cynthia and Marita 


Silent Earth Day: environmentalism in crisis 


Twenty-five years after the first Earth Day, the envi- 
ronmental movement finds itself in crisis. Long strug- 
gles against polluting industries had won important 
gains, even when Reagan was president. Now all the 
gains, limited though they are, are under attack by the 
most anti-environmentalist Congress ever. 

Yet Earth Day 1995 passed with very few overt politi- 
cal demonstrations. The main events were the usual 
beach cleanups, nature walks, organic gardening semi- 
nars and recycling displays. The political side was left 
mainly to Washington lobbying and some press releases 
denouncing the Republicans’ Contract on America. 

Many voices from within the movement have been 
questioning its direction, or lack of one. The desire for 
new directions has only intensified the contention be- 
tween moderates and radicals. 

On the Right, Gregg Easterbrook’s book A Moment on 
Earth claims to be pro-environmentalist, but alleges that 
“nearly every ecological trend in the U.S. is positive.” 
Unfortunately some genuine environmentalists are now 
echoing Easterbrook’s claim that the Republicans’ anti- 
environmental initiatives resulted from “fashionable en- 
vironmental doomsaying on the left,” which alienated 
the public. Since most people still support stronger envi- 
ronmental regulation, this is merely an evasion of the 
questions arising from within the movement. 

Much more to the point is an article by Robert Braile 
who contends that what is missing is vision, philosophy 
(see his “What the Hell Are We Fighting For?” in Gar- 
bage, Fall 1994). He reports that Dave Foreman, co- 
founder of Earth First!, recently declared, “We’ve run 
out of vision. We’re only trying to protect the status 
quo.” Braile writes that “environmentalism is crying out 
for a new philosophy.” 

But what kind of vision? One that poses what we are 
for within the confines of existing capitalist social rela- 
tions, as if that defines eternal human nature? Or one 
based on freedom movements and ideas, past and pres- 
ent, that reach for a future where humanity remakes hu- 
man nature? 

Representing “deep ecology,” Dave Foreman’s solu- 
tion centers on the need for new values, above all “hu- 
mility,” that is, accepting lower standards of living in- 
stead of transforming living conditions. In keeping with 
this reactionary vision, Foreman left Earth First! when 
much of the group moved towards supporting labor ac- 
tivism and feminism. 

To Mark Dowie, the opposite of the “moribund” main- 
stream is the “fourth wave” of environmentalism “at 
the grassroots.. .democratic in origin, populist in style, 
untrammeled by bureaucracy, and inspired by a host of 
new ideologies.” Robert Braile and Bill McKibben also 
look to the militance of grassroots groups. Yet they de- 
scribe a “vision” that limits social change to ecological 
restoration. 

By contrast, advocates of environmental justice criti- 
cize the mainstream not just for a lack of militance, and 


not just lor its white middle-class character, but for its 
narrowness of ideas, its separation of ecology from social 
justice. Jim Schwab writes in Chicago’s Earth Day Times 
that “blue-collar and communities of color” have be- 
come the new environmental movement. 

His conclusion is that “the environmental justice 
movement has empowered people at the local level. It is 
time. ..for environmental movements nationwide to forge 
some strategic alliances.... It is time to rediscover people 
power, and the value of working together.” 

The environmental justice movement is not immune 
to the trap of “what we are for” being confined to what 
is achievable within existing racist, sexist, capitalist soci- 
ety. Falling into that trap is precisely what led to the 
mainstream movement’s political accommodationism 
and resulting weakness. 

The present urge for a “new philosophy” could lead to 
a revitalization, if it really means that tbe hard labor of 
working out a direction is based on what we are for, and 
if “what we are for” is not just “radical” but revolution- 
ary, that is, reaches to a future beyond the limits of the 
existing society. —Franklin Dmitrycv 

20,000 combat contract ~ 

San Francisco— Some 20,000 people came out to 
oppose the “Contract on America” on May 6. One of the 
themes was rejection of racism and politics, of division as 
seen in the attacks on the poor: on welfare, affirmative 
action and school lunch programs. 

One welfare mother wanted to see all welfare mothers 
there. Since she lost her job, she feels guilty every min- 
ute she takes away from looking for another job. The 
whole system makes one feel so isolated and hopeless. To 
take the time to come to this demonstration was an affir- 
mation that she is human, that her life is more than the 
everyday worry about money and a job. 

An Asian worker said that immigrants do not come tb"* 
this country to get social services. They come here to 
work. Far from burdening the state’s treasury for so- 
called “handouts,” these workers, who represent sweat- 
ed labor in the garment industry, are conducting their 
own fight to reclaim their rightfully earned wages stole»* 
from them by million-dollar fashion moguls like Jessica 
McClintock. 

Another speaker, a worker from the construction in- 
dustry, said he was one of those “angry white males” 
we’ve heard so much about in the media. He said he was 
angry for precisely all of the reasons cited by the pre- 
vious speakers, as he declared his solidarity with all 
workers of all nationalities, in or out of a job. 

People knew that this was only a beginning of the 
fight because the Gingrich government is showing us 
only the first installment of . their austerity program. 
Many also were aware that we are at a historical turning 
point, and no longer are opposition movements going to 
be adequate if based only on immediate gains. 

—Thom and Urszula 
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and Times Slender rightist win in French elections 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

In the May 8 presidential runoff elections, conserva- 
tive Jacques Chirac won in the second round with 53% of 
the vote against Socialist Party candidate Lionel Jospin, 
with 47%. This slender victory does serve to consolidate 
rightist power, since they already control the parliament, 
but it was hardly the landslide for the right predicted 
only a few months ago. 

In the first round of voting, on April 23, the right was 
stunned when Jospin actually finished first in a field of 
nine candidates. Even more surprising was the fact that 
1.6 million people (5%) voted for the Trotskyist candi- 
date Arlette Laguiller, whose Workers Struggle party 
calls for the dismantling of the capitalist system. The 
Communist Party continued to lose its hold over the 
c -'**'Left, with a humiliating score of 9%. 

Less surprising, but nonetheless very ominous, was 
the 15% showing (4.6 million votes) for the fascist Jean- 
Marie Le Pen, whose National Front calls for the imme- 
diate deportation of France’s 3 million immi- 
grants— most of them people of color— as the “solution” 
to the country’s staggering 13% unemployment rate. Le 
Pen also denies the Holocaust. Without the fascist vote, 
the more “respectable” rightist Chirac, whose colleagues 
have already enacted draconian anti-immigrant legisla- 
tion, would never have won in the second round. 

While the France of 1848, of 1871, of 1968 did not 

Chinese dissent continues 

On the eve of the sixth anniversary of the Chinese 
government’s bloody repression of the Tiananmen 
Square uprising, a new document called “Draw Lessons 
from the Blood” was added to the sheaf of opposition pe- 
titions which began in early spring. It was signed by 56 


speak very loudly through the election polls this year, 
that does not mean it is dead. One could hear the voice 
of that other France, albeit faintly, in the upsurge of la- 
bor, anti-racist, and women’s struggles over the past sev- 
eral months. It was not strong enough to roll back the 
right on May 8, but it is certainly there, prompting the 
country’s leading newspaper, Le Monde, to editorialize 
about two different countries, one of the election cam- 
paign, the other “of the street.” 

In the weeks preceding the election, perhaps spurred 
on by the metalworkers’ victory in Germany, dozens of 
brief strikes over wages, job security and reducing the 
work week broke out in a variety of sectors. These in- 
cluded the auto, rubber, and chemical industries as well 
as workers on the national railroads and other public 
employees. In many cases, strikers were victorious in at 



Thousands demonstrated in Paris, May 3, near the 
spot where a Moroccan immigrant was pushed to his 
death during a march by the National Front. 


least some of their demands. More strikes loom in June. 

There have also been new types of “occupations” by 
the unemployed who have taken over part of the shifts of 
employed workers with the latter’s support and coopera- 
tion. In another dimension of the struggle against pover- 
ty, 20,000 demonstrated in April in Paris on behalf of 
the homeless and against racism. 

Feminist groups have also been on the move, protest- 
ing the fact that women constitute less than 6% of the 
French parliament, far fewer than in technologically less 
developed Southern European countries such as Greece 
or Portugal. Even conservative politicians are being 
forced to concede that perhaps some type of minimum 
level representation of women in elected bodies is need- 
ed. 

None of this should minimize the severe threat posec 
by the right, especially the National Front, who hav< 
continued their campaign of intimidation, terror, anc 
even murder against people of color. In the most recen 
outrage, which came to,, light in late May, fascist skin 
heads in Le Havre beat up and then drowned Ime< 
Bouhoud, an Arab immigrant, sparking both anti-skin 
head rebellion and a march by 5,000 anti-racists. 

On May 1, in Paris a Moroccan immigrant, Brahin 
Bouraam, was set upon by a gang of skinheads am 
thrown into the Seine where he too drowned. The skin 
heads staged their attack while participating in a larg 
National Front demonstration, their answer to the work 
ers’ holiday, May Day. In February, National Front cam 
paign workers in Marseilles shot to death an Africa: 
youth, Ibrahim Ali. Each of these racist killings has re 
suited in prosecutions as well as large demonstrations b 
anti-racist, leftist, and labor groups. But this has nc 
dented the support of the National Front, which contir 
ues steadily to grow. 
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intellectuals who demanded greater freedom of the press 
and of association, as well as an accounting of the 1989 
movement and its June 4 ending in massacre. 

Referring to the Tiananmen Square movement, the 
petition read that “one of the most important reasons 
for this bloody tragedy is that the ruling authori- 
ties.. .could not solve China’s social problems through the 
process of democracy and the rule of law. Instead, it once 
again treated the citizens’ acts of political participation 
with hostility and autocracy.” 

An earlier petition in May, whose signers included the 
“father” of China’s atom bomb as well as the par- 
ents— both professors of philosophy— of a student shot 
and killed by the army in Tiananmen Square, called for 
the release of dissidents, and “tolerance” of opposition. 
The petition cited the persecution of intellectuals, going 
back to 1957 and the “100 Flowers” campaign which 
Mao quickly repressed when it criticized his regime. 

The determination and boldness of intellectuals in this 
current wave of petitions— many have been detained by 
authorities already— ties in not only with the 
Tiananmen Square anniversary and the obvious demise 
of Deng Xiaoping, and what will happen after his death. 
It also reflects the underlying rage of the Chinese masses 
who are carrying the weight of what the petitions call 
“corruption”— all the rotten fruits of “free market” cap- 
italism, which has resulted in staggering unemployment, 
labor exploitation and inflation for most people, and a 
brutal, cynical ruling state ready to clamp down on any 
manifestation of opposition. 


Brazil oil workers strike 


Bosnian tragedy 


On May 3, 50,000 oil workers from Petrobras, the na- 
tional oil company, went out on strike against govern- 
ment privatization plans in one of Brazil’s biggest and 
most sustained strikes in years. By late May, severe oil 
and gas shortages had begun to disrupt the economy. 

The strikers, represented by a union close to the leftist 
Workers Party of Ignacio “Lula” da Silva, are mounting 
a direct challenge to the “free market” oriented econom- 
ic policies of President Fernando Henrique Cardoso who 
defeated Lula in 1994. In his earlier days as a Marxist 
sociologist identified with dependency theory, Cardoso 
ardently defended national control of the oil industry by 
Third World countries such as Brazil as necessary to any 
meaningful national independence in a world dominated 
by large multinational corporations. Today, his plan to 
privatize oil would allow those corporations to strength- 
en their control over Brazil’s economy. 

Cardoso’s stand against labor and for the multination- 
als is being praised by the country’s mass media, which 
is controlled by a few wealthy families. The media com- 
pare his stance to that of Margaret Thatcher against the 
British miners in the 1980s. That same media also trum- 
pets Cardoso’s charges that the strike is really political 
and therefore an “undemocratic” attempt to overturn 
the results of the elections. And since the workers are 
“undemocratic,” Cardoso has therefore refused even to 
meet with their representatives. 


(Continued from page 1) 

the day it was announced. The policy of the “contai 
group” has been consistent: allow the Serbian fascists i 
keep the 70% of Bosnia they seized through their can 
paign of military terror and “ethnic cleansing” and ca 
it “peace.” To this end, the rewriting of Bosnian histoj 
continues— from placing a unilinear focus of today’s w; 
back to 500 years ago, to designating the present batt 
for Bosnia’s survival as a “civil war.” 

The UN “peacekeepers” were sucked into today’s q 
sis from the untenable nature of their “mission.” U 
arms-collection depots became stop-and-shop-centers f 
the Serbian militias. UN-designed “safe havens” becaij 
shooting galleries for using the hijacked heavy weapor 


UN “humanitarian aid” was either looted or not allow 
to reach Bosnian civilians. 

On the legal front, when the UN finally activated 
war crimes tribunal in April— the first since the end 
World War II— the first criminal indicted was a low-le 
civilian turned militia leader, who happened to be c; 
tured in Germany. The actual butchers and perpetrati 
of murder, torture and mass rape— Karadzic and Mia 
in Bosnia, and Serbian president Milosevic— are at t 
moment being courted by West Europe and the U.S. 
cut a deal. 

In face of this disarray and criminal activity, Bos 
has not abandoned its ground for genuine peace an 
greater multiethnic society. Sometimes it is a loss, nc 
gain, which can shed some light. Maja Djokic, a yoil 
was killed by a Serbian artillery shell in Sarajevo 
April. Djokic, whose father is Serbian-Slovenian ; 
whose mother is Muslim, was taken to a hospital t 
Sarajevan who happened to be a Serb. The Serbian 
cists of Bosnia later broadcast Djokic’s death as the 
lie: that she had been raped and then murdered by A 
lims as she tried to escape to the Serbian sector of 
city. A Serbian woman in Sarajevo commented, “If tl 
is one thing that Karadzic Serbs hate more than 
Muslims, it is the Serbs who have remained in Sai 
vo.” 

In this quickening maelstrom, where is the sup 
from the left? In the U.S., it is increasingly evident 
the Clinton administration’s position is attuned not 
to strained relations with West Europe and Russia, 
the careening rightward reaction at home— from s( 
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Croatia, to reverse the balance of force and retake 
land. It is exactly at this moment that the UN-Nc 
U.S. alliance is threatening to either force 
genocidally decided partition of Bosnia, or leave wit, 
arms embargo against Bosnia still intact. We ca 
abandon Bosnia and the idea of freedom still bui 
there. j 
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Supreme Court opens new racist era 


Chinatown a 
J.S. labor 
)attlefront 

by John Marcotte 

It is a long distance from the Midwest farm country 
iround Decatur, 111., where Staley, Caterpillar and Fire- 
stone workers have been on strike or locked out, to New 
fork City’s Chinatown. It is a distance of a thousand 
niles, and of language and culture. 

But Chinatown is every bit as much a war zone as De- 
:atur, and if the Chinese restaurant, garment and con- 
struction workers could meet the struggling workers 
rom Staley and Cat and Firestone, I don’t think lan- 
guage would be a big problem between them. They 
vould speak the same language, the language of freedom 
rom slave labor. 

Back when Ronald Reagan was talking about creating 
obs, but all the jobs being created were low-wage, tem- 
>oraiy jobs, Jesse Jackson aptly said that African Ameri- 
:ans had “full employment” under slavery, and that is 
lot our goal. Today, it is the Chinese workers organized 
n their workers’ center, the Chinese Staff and Workers 
Association (CSWA), who picket Jing Fong, Chinatown’s 
argest and most profitable restaurant, chanting “No 
nore slave labor!” 

They are protesting wages as low as 70 cents an hour, 
tealing of tips by management, and 70-hour work weeks 
vith no overtime pay. Decatur workers make I guess 
iver ten dollars an hour. But far from Decatur and Chi- 
latown being worlds apart, I would say Chinese immi- 
grant workers are at the cutting edge of today’s labor 
truggles in the U.S. They are facing today the future 
ilanned by American capitalism for all of us. 

In the restructured U.S. economy, there will be plenty 
if jobs— if you are willing to work for low wages and no 
lenefits or rights. There are plenty of jobs in Chinatown, 
hat is not the issue. Slave labor conditions are the issue, 
onditions of life and work. 

(Continued on page 3) 



Behind U.S. 
electoral 
screen in 
Haiti 

by Lou Turner 

The botched U.S. sanctioned June 25 elections in Haiti 
lave taught the Haitian people at least one great lesson: 
J.S.-style democracy is as bankrupt exported to Haiti as 
t has been historically in the U.S. Indeed, the historical 
3 indispensable to any understanding of the present mo- 
sent of U.S.-Haiti relations, Sidney Mintz reminded us 
ecently. “It is strange, but true, that Haiti has never 
ieen forgiven by the West for refusing to tolerate the so- 
ial and economic structure European intentions had in- 
talled....” (See Sidney Mintz, “Can Haiti Change?”, in 
oreign Affairs, January-February 1995.) 

The same U.S. imperialist intentions that imposed a 
lilitary occupation on Haiti from 1915 to 1934 and set 
p its modem military apparatus, that engineered the 
verthrow of Jean-Bertrand Aristide— the country’s first 
emocratically president— in September 1991, that in- 
aded Haiti in October 1994 and again made itself re- 
Donsible for reorganizing the military-police apparatus, 
as once more made itself the guarantor of “free and 
dr elections” (sic) in Haiti. 

The anatomy of the Haitian elections must be ana- 
r zed on two levels— the political and the economic, 
irst, the June 25 election, which fielded some 12,000 
mdidates running for more than 2,000 offices, was, 
ith its confusion and corruption, neither more nor less 
fiasco than last year’s “democratic” elections in Mexi- 
), or the kind of election Chicago is renowned for run- 
ing from time to time. 

It is the example of Mexico, and the fact that the 
ipatistas’s Chiapas rebellion almost succeeded in 
resting political power from the U.S.’s NAFTA ally, the 
RI, that mobilized the economic democratization of 
aiti’s political landscape. Having boasted 90% voter 
igistration of Haiti’s 3.5 million electorate, the heavy- 
mded attempts of U.S. aid agencies, led by USAID, to 
ly the popular movement, marginalize left activists, 
id bolster right-wing opponents of Aristide and the 
jpular movement, resulted in an only 25% to 50% tum- 
it of registered voters. As the mass-based, left APN 

(Continued on page 8) 


by Michelle Landau 

The U.S. Supreme Court closed out its 1994-95 term 
in June with a sweeping, retrograde attack on Black 
America, whose effects will be felt for years to come. The 
Court ruled against the legality of federal mandates for 
affirmative action; against efforts to improve the quality 
of education in segregated inner-city Black schools; and 
against initiatives that had succeeded in translating mi- 
nority group voting rights into voting power. 

All three decisions (by the same 5-4 majority of Jus- 
tices Rehnquist, Kennedy, Scalia, O’Connor, and Thom- 
as) represent reversals from the one period in the 
Court’s existence when it responded to the progressive 
thrust of American history, the mid-1950s through the 
mid-1970s. All three decisions proclaim a “color-blind so- 
ciety,” and insidiously use the 1950s-60s language of 
equality and civil rights to reduce the meaning of 
“rights” to what the Black anthropologist John Langs- 
ton Gwaltney called in a similar context, “insubstantial 
generality,” noting that “The rogue right Supreme 
Court ... diminishes human rights whether it affirms or 
denies them.” (See the “Afterword” to the 1993 edition 
of his Drylongso: A Self-Portrait of Black America.) 

THE COURT: COLOR-BLIND, OR 
PRESUMPTIVELY RACIST? 

• On the last day of its 1994-95 term, the Court’s de- 
cision in the voting rights case of Miller v. Johnson effec- 
tively overturned the 1982 Congressional amendment to 
its 1965 Voting Rights Act. 

The 1965 Act had granted the federal government the 
authority to enforce in the states the voting rights of Af- 
rican Americans. In 1982, Congress had strengthened 
the Act, stipulating that minority group voting power 
was consistently dispersed in a number of different elec- 
toral districts. 

Following the 1990 census, Congressional redistricting 
doubled the number of “majority minority” districts 
from 26 to 52 and the number of Blacks in Congress 
surged from 16 elected in 1990 to 39 elected two years 
later; new Latino Congresspeople were also elected, from 
new majority-Latino districts. 

In 1993, the Supreme Court declared the unconstitu- 
tionality of North Carolina’s 12th District, which had 
just elected that state’s first African-American to Con- 
gress in the 20th century. Declaiming against the dis- 
trict’s “bizarre shape,” the Court ruled that it resembled 
the “racial gerrymanders of the past” and “political 
apartheid.” 

The ruling in Miller goes even further, and threatens 
the existence of both the redrawn federal districts, and 
hundreds of state and county “majority minority” seats 
as well. Although the Georgia district in dispute bears no 
bizarre shape, the Court majority now declared any dis- 


Chicago — The growing fightback against govern- 
ment attacks on Black and Latino working-class commu- 
nities took a powerful step forward, June 26, when some 
2,000 up-from-the-bottom Blacks and Latinos took it to 
the streets. The professionals and office workers that 
normally bustle around Chicago’s downtown Loop in the 
morning had to suspend business as usual when the 
masses from Chicago’s poorest neighborhoods suddenly 
showed up, fired up and demanding answers from the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), 
which had earlier in the month taken over the day-to- 
day operations of Chicago’s Housing Authority (CHA). 

The protesters, mostly youth and women, came from 
an assortment of community organizations. Arriving in 
buses, and from another protest in front of the INS 
building a block away, the protesters encircled the Met- 
calfe Federal Building while the Chicago police scurried 
around to make it look as though they had some kind of 
“presence” in the face of the mass energy surging 
through downtown Chicago. 

Since the November 1994 elections that made Ging- 
rich’s “Contract on America” this country’s new “mani- 
fest destiny,” protests have been picking up. What was 
distinctive and new about the June 26 protest, aside 
from the fact that much of the Left was conspicuously 
absent, is that this was not only against the Gingrich 
Right but against the Clinton’s repressive public policy 
that’s now coming down on people. 

The displacement of CHA tenants through eviction 
and relocation from buildings that have come under 
demolition orders, as well as the security “lockdown” 
and police sweeps of the housing projects, had already 
been carried out by Mayor Daley and CHA chairman, 
Vince Lane, going back to the Bush administration. 
Nothing has changed under Clinton, except that after 
years of corruption, HUD Secretary Henry Cisneros has 
chosen this moment to take over the CHA 

What brought forth the protest is that none of the old 
practices have desisted. On the contrary, the fear is that 



Sacramento rally to defend affirmative action against gov- 
ernor’s rollback and ballot measure. 


trict created with race as the predominant factor “pre- 
sumptively unconstitutional.” With a logic abusively ne- 
gating the history of the American South, the Court held 
that the Georgia case demonstrated no previous viola- 
tions of Black voters’ rights, and thus no reason to dis- 
rupt “traditional” criteria for drawing district lines. 

See John Alan’s historical perspective 
on affirmative action, p.8 

Civil rights advocates like the Voter Education Project 
fear that this ruling could well terminate all Black con- 
gressional districts drawn on the basis of the 1990 cen- 
sus. Others likened the ruling to those that ended politi- 
cal gains for freed slaves, following the short-lived Re- 
construction period a century ago. 

• In the school desegregation case, Missouri v. Jen- 
kins, the Court turned the clock that far back as well. It 
declared illegal a Kansas City, Mo., program whose focus 
was state expenditures for improving the quality of edu- 
(Continued on page 10) 


HUD’s 90-day plan to overhaul the CHA will intensify 
the dispersal of tenants in the Clinton administration’s 
frenzy to chalk up a political “victory” for its beleagured 
domestic policy. 

What the protesters showed by their demands is that 
these most isolated people in American society see the 
“big picture” more clearly than the political pundits. 
Their chant of “No Justice, No Peace” was punctuated 
by the more haunting declaration— -“No Housing, No 
Convention.” This was a reference to Chicago being 
showcased as the 1996 site of the Democratic Party Con- 
vention. Along with references to the infamous 1968 
Democratic Convention, which focused the horrified at- 
tention of the world on then Chicago Mayor Richard 
“Boss” Daley’s unleashing of the city’s mad-dog police 
department on demonstrators, one community flyer 
warned: “For you it was 1776. For us it will be 1996.” 

What Chicago’s poor and working class see is that the 
HUD take-over is the opening salvo of the Clinton and 
Daley administrations in preempting a repeat of 1968. 
They’re “cleaning up” Chicago for the presidential poli- 
tics of the 1996 election. Indeed, Daley bungled an at- 
tempt to undermine the June 26 protest by illegally de- 
taining Marion Stamps, the principal organizer of the 
protest, the weekend before. 

In the meantime, the conditions in projects like near- 
north side Cabrini-Green continues to deteriorate. “We 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Has Women’s Studies turned to activism? I LesbianaiidgayprJde 


by Jennifer Pen 

“We are in reality: our theories shoi Id be too.” This 
passionately expressed sentiment, spoi en by feminist 
physicist and philosopher Karen Barad, was reflected in 
many ways by speakers at the 16th Annual National 
Women’s Studies Association Conference held in Nor- 
man, Okla., in June. True to the conference’s theme of 
“Cultural, Intellectual and Political (R)evolutions,” 
women scholars, activists and theorists directly critiqued 


( Woman as Reason 


capitalism, heterosexism, and the state, while proudly 
contrasting these to women’s activity and self-develop- 
ment. 

Attendance at the conference was not high, yet there 
were 200 sessions, with presentations by over 500 peo- 
ple. Questions of race, class, and professionalism in 
women’s studies continue to be hotly debated within 
NWSA. Although the conference assembled a diverse 
slate of plenary speakers, representation of women of 
color, young women, working-class women, and women 
from outside of academia was discouragingly small. 
THEORY AND WOMEN’S LIVES 


Given the sessions I attended, I sensed that the depth 
of today’s multiple crises was calling forth both self-ex- 
amination of the Women’s Liberation Movement and a 
sharper critique of the oppressive realities of an inhu- 
man world. There was a turning away from empty aca- 
demic virtuosity to a more serious accountability of theo- 
ry to women’s lives. But while capitalism was frequently 
attacked, there was almost no mention of Marxism in op- 
position to it, at least by name. 

Labor scholars examined women’s organizing in the 
past and the present. Katherine Dawson highlighted the 
multiracial and multilingual collective action of women 
in the Gallup, N.M., coalfields of the 1930s, showing the 
women directly understood how capitalism was attempt- 
ing to debilitate their lives and their families. Similarly, 
focusing on the history of women in the United Steel 
Workers Union, Mary Margaret Fonow demonstrated 
how these “Women of Steel” use their union base to cre- 
ate multiple dimensions of their political subjectivities. 

Direct action and organizing arose at the conference. 
Young women from Riot Grrrls and Lesbian Avengers 
dubbed themselves the “Third Wave” and addressed 
questions of visibility and survival, as well as scathingly 
attacked “matronizing” dismissals from their feminist 
elders. Women on welfare, graduate students, faculty, 
social workers, and undergraduates shared strategies on 
opposing punitive anti-welfare measures. 


BEYOND SURVIVAL 


Ines Hernandez-Avila, a Nez Perce and Chicana activ- 
ist-scholar, saw survival as only a “holding pattern.” She 
urged a dialectic emphasis on history, and going beyond 
survival by “writing our own scripts” and drawing on 
our “creative agency.” 

Rosalind Petchesky, a recent MacArthur grant recipi- 
ent, gave a sharp self-critique of feminist involvement at 
last, year’s UN Cairo population conference. She said 
that international feminists had failed to “challenge the 



by Mary Jo Grey 


More than 100 chanting protesters marched through 
Harlem in a candlelight vigil, June 19, in support of 
Black women who have been victims of violence. The 
event was initiated by the newly-formed African Ameri- 
cans Against Violence in opposition to the attempt to 
make a hero out of convicted rapist Mike Tyson with a 
welcome home parade and street festival. “For a long 
time, Black people felt that they had to stick together, 
through thick or thin... because racism was such an evil 
that we felt it was more important an issue than wheth- 
er or not we were being abused emotionally and physical- 
ly,” said Black feminist writer Nellie McKay. “But I 
don’t think Black women are going to put up with that 
anymore.” 


After years of protest by women demanding an apology 
and compensation for being forced into sex slavery by 
the Japanese army during World War II, the Japanese 
government, while ignoring their demand for an apology 
and offering far less money than was sought, has estab- 
lished the “Asian Peace and Friendship Foundation for 
Women.” The foundation will pay compensation, medi- 
cal expenses, and underwrite other projects to raise the 
status of women in Asia. Of an estimated 140,000 Kore- 
an, Dutch, Indonesian, Filipina and Chinese “comfort 
women,” about 58,000 may still be alive. 


A shop selling wigs to ultra-religious women in Jerusa- 
lem was burned down because the wigs were not ugly 
enough. Some of the wigs sold by Aliza Lifshitz were 
stylish, attractively colored, and actually looked nice! Re- 
cently the former chief rabbi of Israel ruled that a mar- 
ried woman wearing a natural-looking wig is the same as 
having uncovered hair— immodest. Another rabbi insist- 
ed that married women are supposed to wear ugly wigs 
so that men won’t look at them. However, as one woman 
observed, “Nowhere in the Torah does it say it’s admira- 
ble to go around looking dowdy.” 


succumbing to the 


basic conditions of global capital,” 
market, and that alternative visions of our future are 
needed. 

Two Black women gave the fiercest critiques of the in- 
humanity of capitalism. Jacqueline Alexander, a Black 
Caribbean lesbian and cultural theorist, reported that 
five Caribbean nations have passed anti-lesbian/gay leg- 
islation. She insisted that all our analyses of the state 
must include the ways in which it condones 
heterosexism as a paradigm of its kind of order. 

Likewise, Black political economist Ruth Wilson Gil- 
more attacked California’s “three strikes law” as a di- 
rect outgrowth of “de-laborization” and the state’s need 
to control the “social chaos” it eo-created with capital- 
ism. Gilmore counterposed the subjectivity of Mothers 
Reclaiming Our Children (MothersROC) in Los Angeles, 
to this dehumanization. 

White feminist-economist Prue Hyman from New Zea- 
land also stressed how opposition to conservatism is 
springing from resistance and protests by indigenous 
Maori. Hyman and Jacqueline Alexander also suggested 
a more dialectic approach to questions of universal and 
local analyses than has been popular lately in feminist 
theory. Perhaps because they come from smaller na- 
tions, they forcefully insisted that multinational capital 
is endemic, and so our analyses cannot be limited (hum- 
bly or philosophically) to being “onlV” local. 

The conference ended with two of the most inspiring 
speakers. White feminist working-class trans-gendered 
activist Leslie Feinberg exhorted us to build a mass 
movement in the knowledge that we can win. Black les- 
bian activist Mandy Carter extended this to say it was 
not a question of if but when we will win! She brought 
the conference to a fitting close by urging women to fo- 
cus on “a vision of where we are going... not where we’ve 
been, but where we are going”— to a new society of 
“shared visibility, shared leadership and shared vision.” 


Joycelyn thunders 


Chicago— NARAL (The National Abortion and Re- 
productive Rights Action League) of Illinois was proud to 
host former U.S. Surgeon General Dr. M. Joycelyn El- 
ders on June 25. It was quickly clear what made her so 
troublesome to the Clinton administration: straight talk. 
Dr. Elders concretely challenged the hypocritical stand 
of the reactionary right. It’s about power and hope, stu- 
pid! 

She was formidable in releasing abortion from the 
vacuum in which anti-choice demagogues would like to 
place it. If women are barefoot and pregnant and poor, 
and children are kept uneducated and unhealthy, how 
can they be a threat? It’s almost impossible to be power- 
ful when everything is working to defeat you. 

We owe it to ourselves and future generations to fight 
this disingenous campaign, she said, which includes at- 
tacks on the media’s supposed liberalism, “militant” 
feminism and, most of all, poor \vomen— all done in the 
name of the children. She called the anti-choice move- 
ment’s love affair with the fetus “fleeting.” After the 
pregnancy is carried to term, anti-choice crusaders don’t 
care about the resulting child, she said. I liked that 
idea— an affair. It places the whole “pro-life” movement 
in an appropriately unfaithful light and also felt apt to 
the fetishistic fervor displayed by many anti-choice zeal- 
ots. 

She also reminded everyone that she has always main- 
tained that she didn’t mind being a lightning rod if there 
was thunder rolling in behind her. Her call for unity was 
far more uplifting than most of what can be found in 
what she termed as “un-Christian” Christian religions; 
it’s time to pull the cowards from behind women and 
children that they are using as decoys for their self-ag- 
grandizing efforts. I couldn’t agree more. — L.C. 


No RNs in Kaiser ER? 


Editor’s note: In Richmond, Cal., Registered Nurses 
from the California Nurses Association were joined by 
supporters from Local 250 SEIU on an information pick- 
et line at the huge HMO here to warn members of the 
“ attack on the standard of care” in the emergency room 
due to management restructuring. A picketing RN told 
N&L the following: 

What’s happening here is that the emergency room is 
going to be run without an RN in it for four hours out of 
every 24. When we asked management who is going to 
be able to triage patients and administer streptokinase 
to heart attack patients, the answer was the doctors will. 
But the doctors are already overworked, understaffed 
and constantly being pushed harder. 

Kaiser made $833 million in what they called “excess 
income” last year. The health Care industry is one of the 
biggest money makers. Why should patients get less 
care? Patients need to know that it isn’t true that RNs 
have to be cut because we can’t afford them. RNs are 
very cost effective. We keep the mortality, morbidity, 
and return rate down. We save lives because we’re the 
ones who tell the doctor which patient to see first. 

You can’t have critical care patients without an RN 
there. The doctors are not happy with this, but they 
have lost control of their hospital. The insurance compa- 
nies and administrators are now running the hospitals. 
The hospital is trying to call everybody caregivers with- 
out regard to education or the level of care a person is 
able to give. They say we have to be competitive, but 
can’t you do that by giving good patient care? The money 
they are making isn’t going to the patient but is going 
into big building plans and advertising. 



Chicago— On June 25, over 160,000 people Iin< 
the streets north of downtown to watch thousam 
more march in the Gay Pride parade whose then 
this year was “Pride: From Silence to Celebration 
Some, as the University of Iowa student in the pi 
ture, came from other states. to be part of the festn 
ties. 


San Francisco— On Sunday, June 18, an estimati 
300,000 people celebrated gay and lesbian pride day. A 
ter the traditional opening of the parade with Dykes < 
Bikes, the first marchers were a funeral procession f 
AIDS victims. The second group of marchers were pr 
testing Proposition 187. Many other community servi 
groups, nurses, and so on followed for several hours. 

There was a party atmosphere, a party at which Fo< 
not Bombs, Project Open Hand, AIDS Walk (coming i 
on July 16) and other serious testids, 1 were prominent 
present. The theme was a rainbow of colors, in the bai 
ners and costumes, embracing diversity. 

— Urszu 


Save L.A. County Hospital 


Los Angeles— On June 19, the proposed budg 
plan for L.A. County was released, indicating very clear 
that the lives of human beings are not the primary co; 
cern of the county government. Chief Administrative 0 
fleer Sally Reed’s solution to the county’s massive finai 
rial problems is to close down the huge County Gener 
U.S.C. (University of Southern California) Hospital, I 
cated near downtown in predominantly Latino East L J 
Some 12,600 jobs under the Dept, of Health Serviei 
would be cut as compared to only 1,132 jobs under ti 
criminal and legal departments. 

Also suggested for closure were four regional heal 
centers and 29 clinics. Thousands of the poor and inc 
gent depend on the services of these' clinics and hosf 
tals. I used to accompany pregnant teens to the clinic 
Pacoima listed for closure. Most would have had little I 
no prenatal care without a neighborhood clinic. 

The AIDS clinic at County U.S.C. came into being 
few years ago only after tireless protests by AIDS acti 
istS demanding decent services. A young Asian man er 
ployed at the blood lab said that it was impossible 
imagine what would happen to all the HIV patients wii 
little money and no insurance. The few AIDS clinics 
LA. are overwhelmed already. 5 

On the afternoon of June 19, a protest of 1,500 toe 
place on the steps of County U.S.C., where varioi 
speakers from the community and from local goven 
ment spoke out. Activists from the Chicano-Mexicar 
community were present, such as MECHA, the Mothe: 
of East L.A., and the Brown Berets. County Board meis 
ber Gloria Molina spoke against hospital closure. CD 
nese activists spoke: the hospital serves Chinatown ar 
the largely Asian populations of Alhambra and Monter< 
Park. It is the county medical facility serving the highe 
percentage of immigrants. 

Susan, a scrub-nurse in pediatrics from Belize, sa 
she is concerned for the babies. The hospitalized babi< 
are virtually all on respirators, and they are many. She 
also worried about losing her job. “Thousands would 1 
out of work,” she said, “and where would they go? Di 
ease would spread, and there is no way private hospita 
would be able to take all the people.” 

On June 21, a thousand protesters marched throug 
downtown to the Hall of Administration where the bud] 
et hearings were being held. Present were hospital wor! 
ers with SEIU Local 660, the Mothers of East L.A., Lb 
groups, disabled individuals, and local priests. 

A loudspeaker placed outside the building let us liste 
to the hearings. A man employed at the- domestic vi) 
lence shelter in Lancaster said closure of the Desert Ho 
piital would affect the clientele he works with, since no 
they would have to travel further for emergency car 
Public college official Gloria Romero told of how she hi 
been the first person ever in her family to give birth in 
hospital because the County U.S.C. was available to her 

—Anna MaillC 
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Labor bureaucrats scramble to Decatur Daly’s ‘anti-trade union’ 


Chicago— The June 25 mass rally for Labor in Deca- 
ir, 111., showcased a section of the leadership of the 
FL-CIO— if not the protracted labor struggles in pro- 
•ess there. The presence of Rev. Jesse Jackson on the 
ivic Center speakers platform helped focus the spot- 
jht on the Big Leaders. “The Staley rallies before this 
jar used to be in the streets, not a bunch of windbags,” 
implained a labor supporter from Chicago. 

For the record, Staley workers remain locked out after 
vo years (the rally marked the second anniversary). 
irestone workers have returned to work without a con- 
act after ten months on strike (see article, this page), 
id Caterpillar workers remain on strike after 13 
ionths. 

Why did no less than seven of the AFL-ClO’s 35 exec- 
tive board members make their way to this central Illi- 
lis town? Several made groundless promises that the 
ecatur workers would prevail. “Where have you been 
ir the last two years!” was one of the many catcalls dur- 
ig the speech of AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer Tom 
onahue. “He hasn’t gotten his hands dirty, we have,” 
*umbled a Firestone worker about Rubberworkers 
hion President Ken Coss. “Donahue was only here to 
it brownie points to get Kirkland’s job,” said a Staley 
orker in disgust. 

The array of Big Leaders was meant to sell the hope 
lat a post-Kirkland administration— -he retires as AFL- 
10 president this year— could mean a new direction for 
ig Labor. It’s in an unprecedented crisis. The Republi- 
in, anti-labor sweep into both houses of Congress in 
ovember bodes ominous for labor law itself. A Staley 
orker nailed the traditional union-Democratic alliance: 
We saw the Democrats— when they had both houses 
rid the presidency— turn their backs on the working 
ass. That’s why they lost the elections in November.” 
The globalization of the restructured economy poses a 
ew challenge to working-class organization too. Here a 
oman worker, who has supported the Decatur move- 
ment for years, exposed the problem with the status quo 
aders: “Racism beat the Firestone people.” The impli- 
ition is that the only glue holding the strike together 
as racist Japan-bashing, hardly a program to convince 
undreds of members not to cross lines. 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 


Isn’t this the essence of the struggle at Staley, Cat and 
irestone too: thej ul^ilktjrtal imposition by management 
t 12-hour shifts, ho weekends off, lower wages and ben- 
Its, fewer rights on the job? This is what Marx in Capi- 
tl called the “despotic” plan of capital. Can anybody 
ith eyes in their head not see this clearly today? 
Unemployment comes not only from automation but 
hat the boss threatens you with if you dare to resist 
lis despotic plan, locking you out, replacing you with 
;abs, or shutting down. This is exactly what is happ >n- 
ig in Chinatown. 

The only unionized restaurant in Chinatown, the Sil- 
»r Palace, where workers had a successful seven-month 
;rike last year, is now threatening to close. The boss is 
nboldened and supported in this by the whole power 
ructure of Chinatown: the Chinese Restaurant Associ- 
;ion, the bosses, organized crime, politicians and police, 
hat the CSWA calls the “unholy alliance.” This re- 
minds me of what Decatur workers have said, “It is our 
jlidarity vs. their solidarity.” 

The CSWA is a workers’ center, which tries to bring 
igether workers across trade and industry lines, and in 
leir community, not just where they work. Isn’t this in 
sense what makes Decatur a war zone, a community in 
ruggle? Because Staley, Cat find Firestone all have 
ants in that one place, Decatur became more than a 
ace, but a name for labor struggle today. 

Now the Chinese workers are up against something 
?ry particular as well: they face racist stereotyping, 
hat “unholy alliance” has a big partner in the media, 
ho do their best to portray Chinese workers as “differ- 
lt”: that they are happy to work long hours for low 
ly, that this is their “culture.” Therefore, the bosses 
id their media argue, labor laws should not be enforced 
b Chinatown. 

j can report from being on their picket lines that Chi- 
3se workers do not enjoy working long hours for low 
ly, and they are trying to do something about it. 

“When we say stop slave labor, we mean the govern - 
,ent won’t enforce labor law in the whole community,” 
CSWA organizer said. “They treat Chinese workers 
te they are a completely different category of labor that 
resn’t deserve the protection of labor law. In that 
use, it is a political struggle because it’s about the gov- 
nment’s attitude to a whole group of workers.” 

,But while it is worse, is it so different in its essence 
am what all American jlabor faces? Is the labor law of 
e NLRB and OSHA really enforced for workers? I see a 
fference in degree of exploitation, but not in the es- 
nce of what the struggle is about. We can’t get a strik- 
: replacement law passed. And the NLRB laws on the 
loks about the right to have a union are openly violated 
1 the time. 

That’s why I feel strongly that Chinese immigrant 
jrkers are not “different.” Yes, they face obstacles of 
cism and immigration law that not all of labor faces, 
it their struggle is at the cutting edge of labor struggle 
.jthe U.S. when they fight to end slave labor, that des- 
$ism of restructured capital, which is what we all face, 
leir fight is our fight. 


And the union rank-and-file is connecting the union 
bureaucrats’ appetite for contract concessions with the 
era of Reaganism. They are ready to chuck both. In this 
case, too, a Firestone worker leveled a shot: “Why do we 
have to fight our own leaders, at the same time we have 
to fight our government and the corporations?” 

“All of them negotiated contract concessions, but the 
way I look at it, the rank and file has to wake up and tell 
them they are not going to accept give-backs any more,” 
declared one of the Staley “Road warriors” (who have 
been criss-crossing the country soliciting help). Indeed, 
out of the hot air is coming a move to throw the scoun- 
drels out. In that atmosphere, the post-Kirkland admin- 
istration could spell a new direction. Or it could be the 
Big Lie preceding some rotten compromises in the Deca- 
tur union struggles. —Jim Mills 
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Decatur rally participants marched from union halls 
of embattled Staley, Caterpillar and Firestone work- 
ers to a mass rally inside the Civic Center. 


Firestone strike folds 

Decatur, 111.— We were on strike against Firestone 
since July 12 of last year, but we voted to return to work 
May 7 because we thought the replacements were going 
to decertify the local union. 

Right now, we have 180 people in there who were re- 
called because we voted to go back. They are in there 
working with scabs. It’s awful. They can’t talk to any- 
body. They are watched constantly. The replacements do 
everything they can to start a confrontation. One of our 
people who was recalled already quit. He couldn’t stand 
it. 

In tire building, they put a couple of guys on a job with 
a scab who didn’t know what he was doing. When a tire 
jammed in a machine, the scab tried to get it off the ma- 
chine but he couldn’t. So one of the recalled guys walked 
up to the machine and made the tire pop off. It took 30 
seconds altogether. Then the scab went to the supervisor 
and reported that the two guys were laughing at him. 
The supervisor gave the one experienced worker a day 
off. 

In all I don’t feel the international prepared the locals 
for the strike. I don’t think they thought it would be so 
long, and they also didn’t believe Firestone would do all 
the tricks it did. 

Everything we have was won with struggle, way back 
when we started the unions. I know one boy who is 20 
years old who got in at Firestone while his dad was on 
strike there. And there are a lot of people working at 
Staley who have relatives locked out. It has made it 
rough to live in this town. The scabs just didn’t have the 
education about unionism they needed. That’s why I say 
my kids will have that education. —Firestone worker 

Czech strikes loom to 

Prague, Czech Republic— Until now an unde- 
clared peace was the rule on the labor front. With the ex- 
ception of a few strikes in the private sector no serious 
labor conflict “endangered” the process of transforming 
the Communist-ruled society into a capitalist one. 

So it seemed to come out of the blue when in the last 
few weeks three important branches of the government 
services came forward with demands concerning their 
salaries and also demanding important changes in the 
structure of these services. As negotiations with the gov- 
ernment continued to be protracted and without results 
all three of them threatened to go on strike. 

It is the railwaymen that seem most serious. They al- 
ready called for an unlimited strike starting June 21 af- 
ter their negotiations first with the railways manage- 
ment and then with the minister of transport proved 
fruitless. Prime Minister Klaus, refusing at first to meet 
the trade union representatives under the pretext of not 
negotiating under pressure, made a last-minute compro- 
mise promising to start negotiations. At the moment of 
this writing the situation is still undecided. 

The railwaymen trade unionists pointed out that the 
wages on the railways— now being privatized— are 600 
crowns lower than the country average. They also com- 
plained about the growing number of “white collar” em- 
ployees with declining overall number of workers.. 

The other sector with serious salary demands was that 
of education, especially elementary school teachers. At 
the beginning of the year their representatives brought 


Milan, Italy— COBAS stands for COmitato di BASe, 
or “rank-and-file committee,” and represents the initial 
cell of a new way to face the problems and work out an- 
swers for what we call workers’ self-organization. 

Inside COBAS no one delegates anything to anyone, 
and each member appropriates the powers that others 
have alienated from them. In its practice COBAS tries to 
overcome the social division of. labor which reigns in left 
organizations and parties. Everyone is required to give 
what they can, and is put in a position to develop their 
innate abilities as part of an effort to enrich everyone’s 
humanity. COBAS generates an irreducible antagonism 
to any reification of humanity from his/her internal life. 

We think the forces between classes are decided in the 
factory, without forgetting that capital has multiple fig- 
ures and places of production and exploitation. 
SLAI[Sindacato Lavoratori Autorganizzati Inter- 
categoriale]/COBAS isn’t another trade union: to be pro- 
vocative we call it the anti-trade union, the trade union 
without trade unionism. It doesn’t aim to acquire the 
workers’ passive agreement by asking them to delegate 
their powers to a caste of leaders who are purer and 
harder than those who cheated them. SLAI/COBAS in- 
stead sends back to workers the direct responsibility to 
become trade unionists. It represents a trend which is 
widespread within the masses. 

The official trade unions (CGIL-CISL-UIL) choose to 
accept the capitalist system and its rulers in exchange 
for acceptance within its institutions. This has provoked 
a withdrawal on their part from the working class and a 
set of political proposals rooted in emptiness. There is 
therefore a crisis of representation of the working class- 
es. SLAI/COBAS aims at the revival of a class and anti- 
capitalist workers’ movement. 

SLAI/COBAS took part in elections of union represen- 
tatives in many factories and offices. Its representatives 
were elected and in some places our list had the largest 
number of votes. This happened, for example, in Fiat 
Alfa Romeo of Arese (Milan), in Fiat Auto of Pomigliano 
(Naples) and Alcatel Face of Milan. 

Our program revolves around the following objectives: 

• Democracy— Current laws give the official trade 
unions control of all negotiations with management. 
SLAI/COBAS fights to obtain negotiations under the 
workers’ control through their direct representatives, 
democratically elected on the basis of “one person, one 
vote.” (At the present the CGIL-CISSIL-UIL can direct- 
ly nominate one-third of the representatives in workers’ 
committees.) 

• Salary— Thanks to the increase in unemployment 
and the compromising politics of the trade unions with 
capital, the purchasing power of workers’ salaries in Ita- 
ly has decreased for years. SLAI/COBAS fights for a 
strong wage recovery. 

• Working-hours reduction at parity of salary— This 
is the only way to try to stop unemployment from in- 
creasing; working-hours reduction should become an in- 
ternational fight and could become an important step in 
the direction of working class liberation. 

• Public pension defense— SLAI/COBAS opposes 
those who want a reduction of public pensions or who 
wish to initiate private social insurance. 

• Social services defense— SLAI/COBAS opposes the 
reduction of the welfare state, which means a worsening 
of social conditions for many workers. 

• Defend free public schools— This is important espe- 
cially for employees and unemployed persons. 

• Against increase of exploitation— Capital wants 
greater flexibility using labor and this means an increase 
of exploitation, industrial accidents, and insecurity for 
most workers. 

• Equal rights for immigrant workers— The working 
class is international and SLAI/COBAS fights to obtain 
economic and contractual parity rights for all workers, 
regardless of their origin. 

— SLAI/COBAS, Via Festa del perdono, 6, Milano, Italy 

challenge government 

to the attention of the government the fact that their 
salaries were lagging behind and asked for a 20% raise. 
The minister of education answered by informing them 
that employees of all government-led or supported or- 
ganizations would get a salary increase by this percent- 
age. This was also in response to the threat by a district 
teachers’ council to go on strike June 15. The teachers’ 
trade union then postponed the strike to Sept. 4 in case 
the 20% raise— in the meantime reduced by the govern- 
ment to 10%— is not implemented. 

The third branch highly dissatisfied with their salaries 
are doctors, the majority of whom still work in the state 
health service. These doctors ask for a 100% raise for all 
of them until November and another 100% next year. 
The doctors also ask for reconsideration of the health 
sector restructuring which is highly unsatisfactory for 
patients as well as for the doctors, who work many hours 
of overtime. 

While the demands of the doctors may seem exaggerat- 
ed to many people they are just another sign of a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with many facts of the post-1989 de- 
velopments. Opposition politicians rightly point out the 
unrest among doctors, teachers and railwaymen is un- 
mistakable proof that the government lacks policy in all 
these three sectors. This is not only rather ominous for 
the ruling coalition before the next elections scheduled 
for 1996, but also evidence of the disillusionment and 
growing sobriety of the Czech society concerning its 
“transformation.” —Stephen Steiger 
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From the Writings elf Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST -HUMANIST 
ARCHIVES 


Editor’s note 

Our celebration of the 40th anniversary of News 
& Letters continues this month with the publication 
of excerpts of Raya Dunayevskaya’s essay “Marxist- 
Humanism” which first appeared in the journal 
Presence Africaine in 1963. This essay, which dis- 
cusses the indigenousness of Marxist-Humanism to 
the African revolutions, was written shortly after 
Dunayevskaya’s trip to West Africa in 1962. It pro- 
vides an overview of the “two-way road” of freedom 
struggles and ideas between the U.S. and Africa, 
which has been a central theme of News & Letters 
since our birth. The full essay can be found in The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection microfilm #9622. 
News & Letters published excerpts under the title 
“Marxist-Humanism: African, American: Why Not a 
New International?” in April 1963 (#6703), and a 
letter by Dunayevskaya on Sept. 25, 1962 presented 
a draft for the essay because “sometimes rough 
notes are more stimulating than the ‘finished prod- 
uct” (#9614). 


T he indigenousness of the roots of African and Ameri- 
can Marxist-Humanism is questioned by everyone. 
The African Revolutions, having written the most excit- 
ing pages of post-war history, have indeed given African 
Socialism an advantage over American Socialism and 
have secured the recognition of its philosophy. Indepen- 
dence has made the views of African spokesmen for So- 
cialism “official.” In capitalist America, on the other 
hand, Marxism— not only in its Communist transforma- 
tion, but in its original form which Marx called “a thor- 
oughgoing Naturalism or Humanism”— is treated as a 
“foreign doctrine.” 

Unfortunately, until recently, even among Socialists, 
both the Humanist and the American roots of Marxism 
were the least known parts of that great theory of libera- 
tion. Precisely because we cannot live in the past, nor be- 
have as if the one world we live in can level all countries 
to using the same “program,” it is imperative that we 
master the Marxist dialectic method of approach to the 
specific problems of our day. Marx found, for example, 
that he had to separate himself from the self-styled 
Marxists in the U.S. who tried to evade the whole issue 
of the Civil War by saying they were opposed to “all slav- 
ery, wage and chattel.” Marx was actively and unasham- 
edly on the side of the North, because he recognized the 
world importance of the Civil War and because he found 
there the human forces that would compel the transfor- 
mation of that war from one for Union to one for the ab- 
olition of slavery. These forces were: the Negroes, en 
masse, as they carried on the slave revolts and the daily 
activities of organization and thought; and the white Ab- 
olitionists. 

What is critical in this crossing of the paths of Marx 
and the Negro and white Abolitionists is that, despite 
the dissimilar ity of organization and guiding philosophy 
between the International Working Men’s Association, 
headed by Karl Marx and standing for a new world class- 
less society, and the Abolitionists who were concentrat- 
ing on the immediate need to abolish slavery in the U.S., 
there were these overriding similarities: a) the spontane- 
ous feeling for the idea of immediate freedom; b) the in- 
dependent working-out of the problem in a specific coun- 
try so that the freedom of labor and the freedom of a mi- 
nority coincided (or, as Marx put it, “Labor in the white 
skin cannot be free so long as labor in the black skin is 
branded”). 

One basic reason that makes the history of Marxism in 
the U.S. sad reading after the death of Marx is its inca- 
pacity to face the reality of “the Negro Question.” Thus, 
in 1922, the great Negro poet Claude McKay travelled to 
Moscow to explain how the American Communists and 
Socialists “fought very shy of it (the Negro Question) be- 
cause it is a great element of prejudice.” Yet, he added: 
“When in 1920 the American Government started to in- 
vestigate and to suppress radical propaganda among Ne- 
groes, the small radical Negro groups in America retali- 
ated by publishing the fact that the Socialists stood for 
the emancipation of the Negroes and that reformist 
America could do nothing for them. Then, I think, for 
the first time in American history, the American Ne- 
groes found that Karl Marx had been interested in their 
emancipation, and had fought valiantly for it.” 

Two decades later— when Nazi Germany invaded Sovi- 
et Russia in June 1941— the American Communists did 
worse than not face the Negro Question: they turned 
their back on it. “Hitler is the main enemy,” wrote the 
Daily Worker, “and the foes of Negro rights in this 
country should be considered as secondary.” The Com- 
munist New York Councilman, Benjamin A. Davis, ap- 
peared on the same platform with Mayor LaGuardia dur- 
ing the 1943 riots and asked the Negroes to go 
home.. .No wonder the Negroes who had joined the Com- 
munists in their thousands during the Depression, and 
such famous people as the Scottsboro Boys, now tore up 
their cards, never to return. The result was that by the 
1950s, during the dangerous McCarthy period, the 
American Communists were so isolated both from white 
American labor and the Negroes, that the government 
could attack them with impunity. 

In 1956, the year of the Hungarian Revolution, the 
American Negro opened a new page in his long struggle 
for full freedom directly in the South itself— the Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, bus boycott. By 1960, when the Afri- 
\ i it . ican Revolutions culminated in the creation of hew inde- 
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An essay from Presence Africaine 


Marxist-Humanism and the African Revolutions 


pendent states, the American Negroes developed their 
struggle by “sit-ins” throughout the South. Coinciden- 
tally, there is a division in the actual contact between 
Negro- Americans and Africans who come here either as 
guests of the government, a university, or even the labor 
movement. They still remain as far removed from the 
Negro worker as if they were still on their own continent 
and neither the white nor the Negro worker has the 
money to go to Africa. There is practically no possible 
people-to-people relationship through any international 
organization. 

My recent trip to West Africa was, in great part, moti- 
vated by this state of affairs. The question concerning 
the link between African Socialism and Marxist-Human- 
ism does not relate to the fact that it is hard to hear the 
voice of the “Second” America over the atomic din of the 
established authorities, but rather because of the contra- 
dictory statements made by African Socialists them- 
selves. I do not mean that the voice of American Social- 
ism is one voice; very far from it. Here, differences are 
shouted, emphasized and over-emphasized, while in Afri- 
ca contradictory statements are made simultaneously 
with affirmations of pan-Africanism and a unity which is 
supposed to exist, although there are now two blocs 
among the independent countries. Although there are 
sharp divisions between Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe and the Ni- 
gerian Youth Congress in Nigeria, between Ghana and 



Nigeria, Senegal and Guinea, Mali and Togo, all insist 
that they are for pan-African Socialism. Unfortunately, 
this only means that pan-Africanism, far from illuminat- 
ing what African Socialism is, helps to confuse friends 
more than enemies. 

W hat is African Socialism? I asked this although I was 
not unacquainted with the writings of African lead- 
ers— Azikiwe, Keita, Nyerere, Nkrumah, Senghor, 
Toure...Long before my trip to Africa I was acquainted 
not only with their writings but with their aspirations 
and some of them were known to me personally in past 
associations long before their victories reshaped the map 
of the world. Nor did I ask this question because I con- 
sidered that Western Socialism has any “superiority” 
over “newcomers.” Quite the contrary. In two respects I 
agree with Professor Pierre Alexandre’s article on 
“Marxism and the African Cultural Traditions” (Survey, 
August 1962): 

a) that there “are some points of resemblance, not so 
much between classical Marxism and traditional 
cosmologies as between the modern African interpreta- 
tions of remnants of such cosmologies and Marxism as 
reinterpreted by Africans”; 

b) that it is not altogether unlikely that Africans 
would succeed in achieving a new synthesis of idealism 
and materialism “africanizing them into an original 
whole.” 

I disagree that there is any advantage, absolute or rel- 
ative, in having met Marx and Mao at the same time and 
having known Russia long after the Revolution had 
achieved the first workers’ state in history. Even if Afri- 
cans, do not believe, with me, that Russia has by now 
been transformed into its total opposite— a state-capi- 
talist society— the fact still remains that Soviet Russia 
and the Chinese Republic are world powers rather than 
world philosophies, and ruling ideologies is not what 
Marx had in mind when he first elaborated his Human- 
ist philosophy. This is precisely what he warned against 
when he wrote: “We should especially avoid re-establish- 
ing society, as an abstraction, opposed to the individual. 
The individual is the social entity... Communism is the 
necessary form and the energizing principle of the imme- 
diate future. But Communism, as such, is not the goal of 
human development, the form of human society.” 

The point of affinity between African and American 
Marxist-Humanism is the present as it is related to the 
future— world developments and the unfinished revolu- 
tions to be brought to a conclusion on an international 
scale. It is for this reason I travelled to Africa, and not 
only to hear in person the views of the leaders, but to get 
to know the thoughts of the man in the street and in the 
bush, at this critical juncture of history... 

To this writer, who is a Marxist- Humanist* the trouble' 


with President Senghor’s Humanism is that it is gene: 
and abstract where it should be concrete and specii 
The fundamental difference between Senegalese Soci; 
ism and that envisaged by Marx does not reside in t 
difference between “spiritualism” and “ materialist 
but that between theory and practice. To me, the trage 
of the African Revolutions appears to stem from the ft 
that its leaders are so weighed down by the awareness 
the lack of technology and the need to industrialize rs 
idly that they turn for aid almost exclusively to the po 
ers-that-be in the technologically advanced countries, i 
stead of to the proletariat in those lands. Let me make 
clear at once that I am not in the least Opposed to a: 
African country accepting aid from any source whatev< 
be it from de Gaulle’s France, Kennedy’s America 
Khrushchev’s Russia. Western imperialism has plu 
dered Africa for centuries, plundered it both of its ma 
power and its natural resources and it is high time for 
least some of this African wealth to return to the cou 
tries of its origin. This, however, is not the main iss 
for Socialists; the point at issue is firstly the relations!: 
to one’s own people, the very ones who made indepe 
dence possible; secondly, to the underlying philosophy 
freedom which is not to be degraded to a changing tac 
dependent on the relationship of forces with the enerr 
thirdly; and, above all, to the world proletariat which 
equally desirous as Africa to put an end to the crisis-ri 
den, capitalist world which is at present hell-bent for n 
clear destruction. 

Of all the African Socialists, Sekou Toure is the o 
who appeals most both to the Left in Africa and in t 
United States because of the historic sweep of his dee 
and the passion of his views... 

[But] this great African leader excludes all “foreigi 
ideologies: “Africa cannot agree, without detriment 
the respect for her personality, her civilization and h 
proper structure, to become an organic structure of a: 
system of states or ideologies whatsoever.” As if Mai 
ism were not the unity of theory and practice, Preside 
Toure maintains that “philosophy does not interest u 
We halve concrete needs.” 

In ai word, particularism, rather than humanism or i 
ternationalism, predominates in, Toure’s “full re-A£ 
canization.” The ideology of ‘‘Freedom NOW,” whi 
elicited the elemental creativity if masses that i 
shaped Africa, and thus the world, in less than a decat 
will surely need a more international content for the ft 
ward movement of humanity... 


A fter Marx’s death, American Socialism followed, 
paith which, both through sectarianism and oppt 
tunism, has brought it to its present state of theoretu 
and organizational weakness. Nevertheless, the exciti: 
period of Negro struggles, begun in 1956 and still goi 
on, and their world impact as well as the inspiration th 
draw from the African freedom movements, could op 
a new page in world relations. A new international, ev 
tl ough at first it may have to be limited to internatior 
correspondence, is of prime importance. The dynamic 
of the -ideas emanating from the African Revolutions' 
an excellent beginning, but for it to become the thres 
old of a new universalism, for an age and not only foj 
continent, it cannot separate practice from theory, i] 
the particular from the universal. Precisely because Ik 
in was preparing not only for the Russian Revolution | 
for a new world stage of consciousness, his “rewrit 


of Marx’s Civil War in France as State and RevoIuti<j 
achieved a new concrete universalism: that the popu 


(Continued on page 8) 
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• Nationalism;, Communism, Mpi4sl-Humanlsmand( 
the Afro- Asian Revolutions (1959, 1961, 1984) 

• Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, “Introduction/Overview* (1986) 

• Philosophy and Revolution, The African Revolu- 
tions and the World Economy" (1973, 1982, 1989; 

From the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 


the Gambia during elections... It’s a tong harj 
road to independence/' My 1962 • ’Ghana: Ou] 
of Colonization, into the Fire," Dec. 1 962 • “So-; 
etaffcmes afrleains et probtemes nd^es," 1962 
Reports on Nigeria, Ghana, Senegal and the 
§ Gambia • Leaflets, reports on protest meetings 
w, and demonstrations • Discussions with Nnamdi 
Azlkwe and Leopold Senghor, and others 
• Writings on the murder of Patrice Lumumba 

• "The African Revolutions at theCrossroads: Role cj 
Labor, The Single Painty, Neo-Coionialism, State- 
Capitalism, and Africa, Africa, Africa,” May 28, 196 

• “Henry Kissinger’s African Safari: Pressuring Rhodeste 
<3 while Bolstering Apartheid South Africa," Oct. 1976 

“The UN Resolution on Zionism - and Ideologica 
Obfuscation Also on the Left," January 24, 1976. 
I* "international Women’s Conferences in Kenya," j 
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Adorno and the dialectic of labor 


Philosophic Dialogue 


The recent translation of Theodor Adorno’s Hegel: 
hree Sttidles (MIT, 1993) gives us an opportunity to re- 
ansider Adorno’s essay, included in this volume, called 
Aspects of Hegel’s Philosophy,” written in 1957. 

In contrast to his recently translated essays on litera- 
ire and aesthetics, this work by one of the founders of 
iritical Theory, has had little discussion. One reason, 
erhaps, is the dominance of the view that Adorno is a 
ost-structuralist avant la lettre [before the fact] (see 
lartin Jay, Mark Poster). This view is repeated by the 
■anslatprs’ Introduction which, though rightly pointing 
ut that Adorno considered Hegel a revolutionary think- 
r, argues, that what was at stake for Adorno in Hegel is 
“dialectic of resistance” founded on the “non-identi- 
al... beyond the domination of reason.” (p. xii) The es- 
rys are thus viewed as mere prolegomena for Adorno’s 
egative Dialectics. 

Raya Dunayevskaya cited Adorno’s essay in her speech 
Hegel’s Absolute as New Beginning.” 1 She pointed out 
lat in the essay Adorno almost defended subject-object 
[entity, quoting his statement, “Subject-object cannot 
s dismissed as mere extravagance of logical absolutism, 
i seeing through the latter as mere subjectivity, we 
ave already passed beyond Speculative ideal- 
m.... Cognition, if it is to be genuine, and more than 
mple duplication of the subjective, must be the sub- 
set’s objectivity.” 

How then, Dunayevskaya asks, can Adorno reduce ab- 
)lute negativity so vulgarly in his Negative Dialectics, 
here he writes: “Genocide is the absolute integra- 
on... Auschwitz confirmed the philosopheme of pure 
[entity as death”? Dunayevskaya answers that “When 
3U give up Subject, when one does not listen to the 
jices from below.. .the next point is irresistible— the 
destitution of permanent critique for.. .‘permanent rev- 
ution’ itself.” 

Nevertheless, Adorno’s “Aspects” is a serious engage- 
lent with Hegel’s philosophy. It by no means allows us 
i regard Adorno as a simplistic critic of Hegel. Indeed, 
3 refuses to reduce Hegel to positivism or intellectual 
istory but praises the dialectic as “incompatible with 
ay advocacy of moderation”: “In Hegel the dialectic ac- 
unplishes... the permanent confrontation of the object 
ith its concept.. .Dialectic is the unswerving effort to 
jnjoin reason’s, critical consciousness of itself and the 
’itical experience of objects.” (pp. 9-10) 

Adorno, also ijju^iqate^ an unwillingness to do away 
ith thinking ‘based 'on* the “domination of reason" and 
sfends Hegel: “The real can be considered rational 
aly insofar as the idea of freedom, that is human be- 
igs’ genuine self-determination, shines through it.” (p. 

1) . ... . . ! i I * r: , 

[Despite, Adorno’s recognition that “the Hegelian sub- 
ct-object is subject,”- and is “realized.. .as the life of the 
jsolute spirit,” he argues that “the Hegelian dialectic 
nds its ultimate truth” in “its own impossibility.” (p. 
5) In other words, Hegel’s philosophy, Adorno con- 
nds, is “untrue when measured against its own con- 
pt.” He insists that any analysis of the “absolute sub- 
;t” would have to acknowledge the “indissolubility of 
i empirical, non-identical moment in it.” (p. 17) His 
ialysis of identity then proceeds to a long discussion of 
igel’s concept of labor, which he argues is where one 
1st begin to measure Hegel’s philosophy against his 
m concept. 

By translating Hegel’s concept of spirit as social labor 
lomo reduces -subidct/object identity to the equivalent 
'social labor in capitalism — in other words, to abstract 
E»or. (p. 20) Akin to Rousseau’s social contract, 
lomo argues, identity in Hegel is a result of a “brutal- 
r of coercion” and is always “accompanied by the mo- 
snt of violent exertion.” (pp. 20-21) 

Adorno considers it one of the Hegel’s great accom- 
shments to havfe hhd, ?bdftoire its time, the conception 
a “world integrated by production, through the ex- 
ange relationship.” At the same time, he praises He- 
1’s critique of thq resulting pauperism (pp. 27-9) of the 
»orer. 2 Yet, while Adorno notes that Hegel’s philoso- 
y cannot be reduced to “bourgeois civility” (p. 47), he 
ms to Hegel’s most political philosophy, The Philoso- 
y of Right, to make his most damning critique of He- 
I’s concept of subject/object identity. Thus despite his 
sight into the crucial aspect of negativity in the Hegeli- 
dialectic and despite his insistence that the Absolute 
£lf must “disintegrate,” ‘he denies any possible devel- 
toent, any possible negativity, or even openness, asso- 

i — ' 

This speech, first delivered to a meeting of the Hegel Society 
America in 1974, was reprinted in the October 1994 issue of 
ws & Letters. 




ciated with the Absolute: 

“The non-identity of subject and object, concept and 
thing, idea and society, emerges, unpacifiable, in his phi- 
losophy; in that it ultimately disintegrates in absolute 
negativity.... In the last analysis, even in Hegel the qui- 
escence of movement, the “absolute, means simply the 
reconciled life.” (p. 32) 

Adorno’s “translations” of the Absolute as both the 
“reconciled life” and as an “unreconcilable violence” (p. 


27) are reductive. Peter Wermuth noted in an earlier 
“Philosophic Dialogue” that Adorno reduces absolute 
negativity in Negative Dialectics to the “pure negativi- 


2. This is reminiscent of Marx’s statement in his 1844 Manu- 
scripts that Hegel’s standpoint is that of modern political econo- 
my. There are many other places where Adorno’s analysis is 
reminiscent of Marx’s critique of the latent positivism in Hegel. 
However we should also be aware that Adorno is specifically 
criticizing Lukacs’ conception of the proletariat as subject/object 
and as totality. Additionally, despite Moishe Postone’s critique 
of the Frankfurt School, Adorno’s conceptions in this essay are 
close to his. Adorno would no doubt agree with Postone’s iden- 
tification of the subject/object identity and “the Absolute,” with 
the category of capital (cf. Postone Time, Labor, and Social 
Domination pp. 156-7). 


Marx’s Method in “Capital”: A Reexamination. Edited 
by Fred Moseley. New Jersey: Humanities Press, 1993. 

The main currents in “Marxian economics” have ei- 
ther dismissed dialectics and tried to read Marx’s Capi- 
tal positivistically, or embraced a Stalinist-style “dialec- 
tical materialism” no less hostile to Hegel. Most contrib- 
utors to the Moseley collection, in keeping with an 
emerging counter trend, hold that an understanding of 
Capital requires an understanding of dialectics, Hegel’s 
dialectics in particular. This collection is the product of 
an intensive conference of four economists and four phi- 
losophers — also a break from tradition. 

Fred Moseley and Guglielmo Carchedi treat the trans- 
formation of commodity values into production prices 
from a methodological standpoint. They argue in differ- 
ent ways that Marx’s value theory has been wrongly 
held to be self-contradictory because the methodology of 
the transformation of values into prices has not been 
understood. The type of reinvestigation they and others 
are pursuing is an important one, since Marx’s alleged 
internal contradictions have long been used as a pretext 
for dismissing, revising, and “correcting” him. 

Patrick Murray’s piece goes a long way toward clarify- 
ing why, and as what, money is necessary in a capitalist 
economy. He draws out the link between Marx’s theory 
of money (in which money represents abstract labor) 
and Hegel’s doctrine that essence must appear as some- 
thing other than itself. 

The main issue discussed in the other contributions is 
whether the method of Capital is “systematic dialec- 
tics.” As against “historical” dialectics (a development 
of categories that parallels chronological developments), 
the “systematic” dialectics advocated by Geert Reuten 
and Christopher J. Arthur is an ordering of categories, 
from abstract to concrete, driven by the need to resolve 
the contradictoriness of the more abstract category. 
Tony Smith advances a different “systematic dialectics” 
in which the advance is impelled by “necessary structur- 
al tendencies.” 

I was not convinced by Smith’s or Arthur’s attempts 
to explicate the structure of Capital in such terms. In 
seeking to systematize the whole of it, Smith is com- 
pelled to argue that commodity circulation necessarily 
leads to the circuit of capital and thus to capitalist pro- 
duction. As the original conclusion to Volume I of Capi- 
tal indicates, however, Marx regarded circulation as 
merely a “premise” of capital, which instead develops on 
the basis of a historical singularity — the 
commodification of labor-power. Similarly, Arthur’s at- 
tempt to ground the development of the value-form in 


ty” critiqued by Hegel in the section of his Phenomenol- 
ogy of Mind entitled “Absolute Freedom and Terror” 
(see N&L, December 1994). What Adorno intimates in 
“Aspects” is the exhaustion of absolute negativity in 
subject/object identity. And thus it is not surprising that 
he turns not to the further explication of Hegel’s Abso- 
lute but to The Philosophy of Right, which was an at- 
tempt by Hegel to find a resolution to the French revolu- 
tion in a philosophy of the state. 


More importantly, if Adorno was able, as 
Dunayevskaya put it, to “give up Subject” when the 
voices from below “were loud, clear and demanding,” it 
must be a lot more difficult to find the concept “Subject” 
today when those voices appear dissipated. In other 
words what Adorno’ essay points to is the need not to 
simply repeat a belief in the vitality of the forces of re- 
volt, but the necessity to work through, and to grasp, 
what the dialectical character of absolute negativity as 
new beginning actually entails. It is from there that one 
can begin to engage with Adorno’s disbelief— that is, 
how absolute negativity can be both Absolute and dialec- 
tical. 

-F. Shelley 


an “inner logic of exchange” runs up against Marx’s dis- 
tinction (in Capital I, Chapter 2) between the logic of 
use-value exchange and the logic of commodity ex- 
change, as well as Marx’s contention that the latter de- 
velops on the basis of production for the purpose of ex- 
change. 

Reuten also casts doubt on the applicability of "sys- 
tematic dialectics” to the whole of Capital, showing that 
the method of presentation in the opening pages is ana- 
lytical, not systematic-developmental. 

Finally, Paul Mattick Jr. demonstrates that, although 
the forward movement in Marx’s discussion of the forms 
of value flows from the insufficiency of the less devel- 
oped forms of value, this insufficiency “is not logical but 
practical and material.” This does cast additional doubt 
on whether Marx’s dialectic was “systematic” — that is, 
a self-contained logic of concepts — but Mattick goes too 
far in arguing that it shows Marx’s method wasn’t dia- 
lectical at all. As Smith points out, “Hegelian dialectical 
logic... should be read as a method for the reconstruc- 
tion in thought of a given realm, not as a priori creation 
of thought out of itself.” 

Yet if Marx’s method of presentation is not logical-sys- 
tematic, and not “historical” (chronological), in what 
way can it be dialectical? It seems to me that the system- 
atic/historical dichotomy framing this debate is an un- 
tenable one. It neglects an alternative notion of histori- 
cal dialectics, in which history is presented not as chro- 
nology, but in a conceptual form that make intelligible 
its “real movement ... the life of the subject-matter” — 
as Marx put it in the Postface to the second edition of 
Capital. He regarded this as a break, not from Hegel’s 
dialectic of negativity, but from Hegel’s mystification of 
that dialectic: “negation of the negation (is) the ab- 
stract, logical and speculative expression for the move- 
ment of history... (its) moving and creating principle.”* 

Lacking this recognition that the dialectic emerges 
from real history and expresses its specificity, “system- 
atic dialectics” treats method as an epistemological tool 
to be applied to an external content. It is therefore no 
accident that none of the contributors to this volume 
comes to grips with the Humanism of Capital, the dia- 
lectic of transcendence which Marx created out of the 
working-class struggles of his time. 

— Andrew Kliman 


*Marx, “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic.” This conception of 
the Hegelian-Marxian dialectic, and the interpretation of 
Capital in light of it, has been developed especially in the 
works of Raya Dunayevskaya. 
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ON THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF NEWS & LETTERS 


The 40th anniversary is certainly 
something to be proud of— keeping alive 
a vital and creative vein of Marxist 
thinking and in constant dialogue with 
representatives of the forces of libera- 
tion, the “movement from practice.” 

If at times the perspectives for world 
change have perhaps been overestimat- 
ed, this “optimism” is certainly more 
creative than the pessimism of so many 
who have simply withdrawn or joined 
the bourgeoisie. I share with you the 
sense of urgency and of the challenge of 
our age of retrogression that more than 
ever demands new beginnings. 

Richard Greeman 
Connecticut 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya did a good job of 
showing the world who the true Marx is. 
But for the most part, the world hasn’t 
paid any attention and is still enamored 
with the mirage of the Bolshevik’s por- 
trait of Marx. Also workers have lost 
faith in themselves and their cause as a 
result of recent setbacks in the labor 
struggle. This is the challenge for Marx- 
ist-Humanism and N&L. 

Black historian 
Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s two articles on 
why a paper like News & Letters were 
very helpful, especially in our age of 
computer communications. The two 
“historic matters” she said were in- 
volved in such a question were Lenin’s 
emphasis on the need for a paper as a 
meeting place to bring the forces of re- 
volt together, and the Committees of 
Correspondence of the American Revolu- 
tion. They helped get me thinking about 
how the paper functions today. 

Jennifer 

California 

* * * 

N&L has undergone a tremendous, 
multidimensional development from its 
beginning. The major development in 
“working the matter out”— the Hegelian 
concept Dunayevskaya discussed in her 
1955 letter at N&L’s birth— was the de- 
velopment of a philosophic dimension. 
That development did not come easily, 
though the principle was there from the 
beginning. The challenge of the 40th an- 
niversary is the needed continual work- 
ing out and deepening of that tremen- 
dous ground. 

Lou Turner 
Chicago 

* * * 


Seeing the 40 year history of East Eu- 
ropean struggle is crucial in dealing with 
. the new contradictions today. How hor- 
rendous when the only alternative you 
think you have is between “free market” 
capitalism and totalitarianism! The June 
Lead showed there has been pro- 
test— but the situation becomes even 
worse when protest is fraught with the 
worst kind of contradictions. That con- 
tradiction is not only the virulent anti- 
Semitism that appeared in the Ursus 
workers’ demonstration, but the justifi- 
cation of it by a former KOR activist. 
How deep the anti-Semitism is contin- 
ued to be revealed, most recently when 
Walesa refused to criticize him. How 
frightening it becomes when we see this 
kind of collapse of the Left right here as 
well, in the justification of the white su- 
premacist militia by some of the Left. 

Women’s liberationist 
Chicago 

* * * 

The development of the former “so- 
cialist” countries between 1955 and 
1995 can be summed up as from fledg- 
ling boom to a total decline. Attempts at 
changing the system were only half- 
promising. With the exception of Hunga- 
ry 1956, every other attempt was aiming 
at a change within the system, not at re- 
placing it. This was caused, among other 
things, both by the fact that masses still 
believed in the possibility of socialism (at 
least until the 1960s) and by the fact 
that no alternative could be seen. Creep- 
ing admiration for the consumerist side 
of capitalism was not strong enough, as 
it was in the 1980s, to make the masses 
“believe” in it. 

Stalinism succeeded in depriving the 
working class of its revolutionary driving 
force, on the one hand by terror and 
mass indoctrination, and on the other by 


constantly corrupting its possible lead- 
ers. Whatever the attempts at uprisings 
and revolts, up to 1968 they found only 
a half-hearted support in the West and 
its left intellectual circles. The revolts of 
1989 changed the situation so fast and 
in such as way that both possible revolu- 
tionary subjects and their theory face an 
unprecedented situation: some of the po- 
litical and economic phenomena remind 
one of early capitalist developments, yet 
the means of battling them in theory as 
well as in practice have yet to be found. 

S. Steiger 
Czech Republic 

* * * 

We have always been a modest organi- 
zation, but sometimes I think we are too 
modest. Our 40th anniversary issue is a 
case in point, inasmuch as the only indi- 
cations of our 40 years publishing News 
& Letters were the brief (and, again, 
modest) blurbs in the front page box, the 
small heading of the Dunayevskaya’s ar- 
chives article, and the editor’s note. 

Our longevity is no small achieve- 
ment, especially when compared with 
other left publications that have come 
and gone with all too much regularity. 
We have consistently maintained our 
revolutionary principles and philosophic 
confidence that history continues to ob- 
jectively confirm. 

A. Phillips 
Detroit 

* * * 

It’s important that N&L was born at a 
time of retrogression, in the midst of 
McCarthyism. You could think that with 
a big workers’ movement then every- 
thing was easier. Workers in the coal 
mines when Automation was being in- 
troduced were asking, “What kind of la- 
bor should people do?” The philosopher 
Herbert Marcuse didn’t see they were 
asking a philosophic question. What’s 
the point of philosophy if you’re going to 
disregard human beings? It was 
Dunayevskaya’s relation to the miners 
and her philosophic digging that allowed 
her to see what nobody else saw. 

Julia 
Berkeley, Cal. 

* * * 

Philosophy demands patience. It can’t 
be reduced to formulae. It takes time 
and has to be worked out with other peo- 
ple. Today we face not only impatience 
with philosophy but an out and out in- 
validation of philosophy. 

J. Pen 
San Jose, Cal. 

* * * 

The 40 years since N&L began show in 
retrospect that on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain there was a masquerade. State- 
capitalism was masquerading as Com- 
munism and private capitalism as de- 
mocracy. But who could believe that 
such mind-forged manacles could be put 
on people as we are seeing today? 

Black retiree 
Chicago 


TODAY’S BLACK REALITY 

Because 90% of us are Black where I 
work, our freedom of voice and our opin- 
ion is not heard in negotiating a con- 
tract. We had a Black representative:. 
But the company went all the way to 
Washington to the head of the IUE. 
They made up a contract in three days 
that was sent to us to accept. We’re 
working under a contract never agreed 
upon by the employees. 

We say this is a democratic world we 
live in. Martin Luther King, Jr. gave up 
his life for that, but we’re still waiting 
for our freedom. We want better pay and 
we want our voice to be heard. I was 
born in the South and I’m not going 
anywhere. I’m going to stay here and 
fight for my people. 

Black worker 
Mississippi 

* * * 

There has always been a working class 
or “lower class” among African Ameri- 
cans. What is new about the “Black un- 
derclass” phenomenon today is that it is 
larger and more deeply rooted in the 
Black community. Whereas 30 years ago, 
sons of Black automobile factory work- 
ers like myself could realistically choose 
factory work as a vocation, today’s Black 



youngsters don’t have that option for 
the most part. 

I am constantly amazed at the depth 
of despair common among youth. But 
when I realize that all of the accomplish- 
ments won by the masses like civil 
rights, affirmative action, and education- 
al opportunity, are being abolished by 
politicians, I begin to understand these 
young people’s feelings. The recent lead- 
ership crisis in the NAACP is just one 
example of how important it is, to quote 
Raya Dunayevskaya, “to listen to the 
voices from below.” 

Black intellectual 
Pennsylvania 


FIGHTING 

THE 

RIGHT 


You are giving the congressional elec- 
tions more importance than they deserve 
when you say the growth of the militias 
has to be seen in light of the climate 
Nov. 8 created. The growth of the militia 
movement began long before November 
and is the product of social changes far 
more lasting than any that might result 
from last November’s elections. 

However you were right to draw a par- 
allel between America’s militias and the 
groups performing “ethnic cleansing” in 
the former Yugoslavia. Christopher 
Hitchen’s comparison of the militias 
with Germany’s Freikorps in The Nation 
was also to the point. The Freikorps 
were ex-soldiers who felt they had won 
World War I on the battlefield but been 
defeated by Germany’s civilian govern- 
ment. The American equivalent originat- 
ed with embittered veterans of the Viet- 
nam War, and recently acquired fresh 
reinforcements in the form of Gulf War 
veterans. 

The New Socialist 
Warren, Mich. 

* * * 

r n her 1970 article reprinted in the 
.<iay issue of N&L, Raya Dunayevsksya 
caught the moment when creeping total- 
itarianism began to gallop under the 
leadership of President Nixon and Vice- 
President Agnew. The November 1994 
elections show how far fascism has gal- 
loped by today. 

I keep thinking of how Hitler took 
over Germany. He was “voted in” by the 
good people of Germany, the same kind 
of people that voted in the Nov. 8 elec- 
tion here. Today’s militias are deep-root- 
ed in the right-wing extremist move- 
ment that gave birth to the John Birch 
Society in the early 1960s. Today, when 
the white racist and anti-Semitic groups 
don’t have Communism to squirt their 
venom of hate at, they are squirting it at 
the poor. These right-wing know-no- 
things blame everything but capitalism 
for what is making them unhappy. 
Right-wing types have plagued the world 
ever since the French Revolution and so 
have the left-wing intellectuals who 
struggle with them only to see which 
ones will have the power to rule over the 
working people and keep them in line 
while capitalism continues to rob us of 
our production. 

Felix Martin 
California 

* * * 

Many in the militias believe LA stffcfet 
gangs are being recruited by the govern- 
ment to take away their guns. I suspect 
this is because the LA Rebellion was as 
defining a moment for them as for the 
rest of us. The multiethnic vision within 
it horrified them to the marrow of their 
white bones. Since the stated reason for 
the militia’s existence is to shoot down 
those who would take away their guns, 
this view is no less a warrant for the 
genocide of inner-city Black and Latino 
youth than the “Protocols of Zion” were 
and are for the genocide of Jews. 

G. Emmett 
Chicago 

* * * 

There are more jailhouses being built 
now than schools. In Alabama they’ve 
started using the ball and chain again. If 
what’s happening here with the milijtias 
is not turned around, it will be like Ger- 
many in the 1930s. This system pit& us 
against each other with racism. It begins 



with pitting mental against manual la- 
bor. We have to work out in our own 
minds what are our feelings and wants. 
News and Letters is the organization of 
our thinking. 

Retired worker 
California 


CONSCIOUSNESS SPEED-UP 

Strikes by small groups of workers 
continue to erupt. They remind me oi 
the fate of Native Americans. They put 
up great fights, but are ultimately de- 
feated militarily by the government. 
However, back then, communications 
were slow. Today, the situation is differ- 
ent. I read once that Lenin said the Rus- 
sian working class during the revolution 
had gained more in class consciousness 
in the space of a few months than the 
entire previous generation. With the ad- 
vent of the computer and modem tele- 
communications, maybe Lenin’s few 
months can be reduced to a few weeks, 
or even days. What is needed is a spark, 
and we can be sure that the stinking 
capitalist system will provide plenty. 

Postal worker 
Michigan 


SCIENCE 

AND 

LIFE 


When someone pointed out to me that 
one source of Gingrich’s ideology is the 
rightwing militarism of the science fic- 
tion writers who are his friends and col- 
laborators, I had a “shock of recogni- 
tion.” This strain of militarism is not 
really new. When I was reading sci-fi 
during the Vietnam War, there were Jail 
these militaristic stories and you could 
tell the writers were pro-war. Sci-fi al- 
ways reflects the contradictions in socie- 
ty. Then sci-fi was following Nixon, 
whereas now Gingrich is following sci-fi. 

Computer analyst 
Chicago 

* * * 

When the Delta Pride worker (June 
N&L) asked, “If you can spend money on 
machines and cameras that are not nec- 
essary (the camera was to spy on the em- 
ployees) why not spent it on people?” it 
reminded me of the section in Marxism 
and Freedom, where Raya 
Dunayevskaya points out the Soviet 
Union could build a nuclear weapons 
system capable of destroying the world 
several times over, but was incapable of 
improving the lot of their people. 

Reader 
Bay Area, Cal.' 

* * * 

I recently witnessed a demonstration 
of high tech that sent shivers down my 
spine. A public utility now has a pro- 
gram operating that enables one person 
sitting behind a computer to observe 
what every employee working on tele- 
phones is doing for every second on the 
job. Not only can you see what everyone 
is doing, but after every 24-hour period, 
there is a print-out of the full record. Big 
Brother is not coming.. .Big Brother is 
here. And the company is open about 
why it is installing this program into an 
entire region of this country... to see how 
many workers it can lay-off by speeding 
up everyone on the job. 

Retiree 

Detroit 

* * * " I 

The youth page article on the environ- 
ment (June N&L) is on the crisis in the 
movement itself. The need to question 
society has been subsumed by those who 
accept the limits of capitalism and the 
abstraction that “people,” not capital? 
ism, pollute. They have given up examj 
ining social relations. Even those in the 
environmental movement who see capij 
talism as the enemy are clueless as ta 
how to attack capital. A social solution! 
would give us a basis for living rationally 
with our environment. I 

Concerned 
Berkeley, CaH| 
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WEALTHFARE VS. WELFARE: CUTS AND LIES 


We’re incensed with the punitive at- 
tack on welfare recipients while billions 
in “wealth-fare” subsidies to corpora- 
tions and our nation’s rich go 
nscrutinized. Here are a few examples 
f where over $200 billion in subsidies is 
going: $10 billion a year to subsidize 
mansions; $110 billion a year to adver- 
tise McDonalds, Sunkist and other major 
U.S. food products in foreign countries. 
Meanwhile, big mining companies pay 
peanuts to use our public lands and ex- 
tract billions in minerals, and all those 
wonderful commercials and ads we see 
are 100% tax deductible business ex- 
penses. A short list of special interest tax 
loopholes would be pages long. Let’s or- 
ganize to demand the end to this 
“wealth-fare” and to stop the hateful at- 
tack on “welfare.” 

Share the Wealth 

37 Temple Place, 35rd ft. 

Boston, MA 02111 

$ $ $ 

A Latina mother told me that bus ser- 
vices for the after school programs are 
being cut. In her neighborhood this is an 
essential service because “if you cross 
the street, you’re in a different gang 
area. It’s too dangerous to walk.” 

Because of this, many Latina mothers 
who are involved in Parents of Hum- 
boldt Park After School Program 
(PHPASP) will be pulling their children 
from the program, regretfully leaving 
them alone at home while they are at 
work without things to keep their minds 
and bodies active and developing. 

Speaking of the cuts and lies spewed 
by those that create and line up behind 
these policies, she said, “They say moth- 
ers in communities with gangs and 
drugs don’t care about their children. 
But this is not true! We care: We have 
solutions, but they tell us there is no 
money. We need community organiza- 
tions because others shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to make decisions for our kids who 
they don’t even know.” 

Sonia 

Chicago 

* * * 

The crisis in state government due to 
underfunding (taxes too low) has result- 
ed in a deterioration of essential govern- 


ment functions. The latest announce- 
ment affects inner-city residents in 
North Tulsa, many of whom have no 
car. In order to obtain their driver’s li- 
cense or photo ID cards they will have to 
leave the city limits and travel to the 
surrounding cities of Jenks, Sapulpa or 
Claremore. This is due to the motor ve- 
hicles department being unable to afford 
the rent on their only Tulsa office. 

Meanwhile, politicians continue to 
nickel-and-dime over school funding, 
welfare benefits and turnpike tolls. The 
discrepancy between the desire to main- 
tain a low-tax environment and the ex- 
pectation of services such as drivers’ li- 
cense tests, school lunches and rural 
road maintenance has led to political 
tension between the new Republican 
governor and the Dixiecratic legislature. 
It seems inevitable that the crisis will 
only worsen, causing a further stagna- 
tion and decline in both urban and rural 
areas. 

Concerned 
Oklahoma City 


FIGHTING 

PROPOSITION 

187 


The Latino Workers’ Center is an in- 
dependent organization dedicated to 
supporting those organizing for better 
working and living conditions. One of 
our principal goals is to promote the self- 
organization and leadership of the Cen- 
ter’s membership, which includes res- 
taurant, garment, homecare, domestic, 
cleaning, and maintenance workers, day 
laborers, and unemployed persons. 

We began the Campaign for Jobs, Re- 
spect and Dignity to mobilize our mem- 
bers, their friends, co-workers, and 
neighbors to protest the anti-immigrant 
legislation being proposed in New York, 
the budget cuts, and non-enforcement of 
labor, laws. 

From now through September we will 
be giving presentations in churches, 
adult education classes, community cen- 
ters, parks, and festivals throughout the 



city. If you would like more information 
about the campaign or how to get in- 
volved please call Monica Santana, Juan 
Jimenez or Ana Rodriguez at (212) 
473-3936. Our mailing address is Latino 
Workers Center, P.O. Box 20329, New 
York, NY 10009. 

Black Dominican worker 
New York 

* * * 

Proposition 187 claims that the people 
of California have suffered economic 
hardships and personal injury caused by 
“illegal aliens,” and denies any medical 
and educational benefits to them. This is 
wrong. A human being is a human be- 
ing. Many families come into the U.S. il- 
legally with hopes of finding better jobs 
because they cannot survive in their 
countries. Proposition 187 is only the 
first step of the Republican Contract’s 
assault on children, people of color, the 
homeless, the unemployed and women. 
We must stop Prop. 187 and the con- 
tract if we want a better future. 

Latina high school student 
Chicago 

• 

EAST EUROPE TODAY 

The forces of the Left are rather on 
the defensive at the present in East Eu- 
rope. They accommodated to the situa- 
tion. They are neither able nor willing to 
search for an alternative to the “new” 
capitalist order. Whatever their names 
are, “spiritually” they are all social-dem- 
ocrats. Small groups, Trotskyites or an- 
archists, enliven the left part of the poli- 
tical spectrum but they do not offer, ba- 
sically, anything other than their old, 
pre-war slogans. 

The organizations of working women 
and men such as the trade unions, per- 
manently under attacks by the right, are 
far weaker than their West European 
counterparts. However, it is they who 
keep up the fighting spirits of their 
members as they have to fight for their 
basic needs. 

Correspondent 
^ Prague 

INTERNATIONAL DIMENSION 

There is a great hunger among think- 
ing people for the kind of approach N&L 
represents. I have been discussing Raya 
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Duna.yevskaya’s ideas with a number of 
revolutionaries in Mexico who are deep 
in the crisis there and eager for broad, 
humanistic perspectives that go beyond 
the pettiness and old formulas that pass 
for Latin American “leftism.” 

Intellectual supporter 
Hartford 

» (t * * 

News & Letters continues to be of 
great use in our work here to rebuild the 
Left. We value it highly. 

Democratic Action Committee 
Nigeria 

* * 

In today’s China, a communist coun- 
try, very few people are still interested in 
Marxism, especially not the young peo- 
ple. But to find through you that in 
America, the most capitalist country, 
young people read Marx— that is dialec- 
tics. 

Scholar 

China 

* * # 

While the struggle in Bosnia is to de- 
fend a multicultural society that is un- 
der brutal attack, in Northern Ireland 
the need is to transform a sectarian soci- 
ety into a multicultural one. That seems 
sure to be a long and difficult transfor- 
mation, but the prospects are much bet- 
ter now that the guerrilla war has halt- 
ed. 

Correspondent 
Oxford, England 

* * * 

I am glad to send the enclosed contri- 
bution to your Appeal. N&L is the only 
publication worldwide that is currently 
really trying to keep alive Marx’s ideas. 
The retrogression which we are facing 
all over the world is so strong that with- 
out N&L you would start to think that 
no one in the whole world thinks like 
you do. Thanks to N&L each month I am 
relieved to learn that I am not alone at 
this very complicated historical moment. 

Supporter 
Bogota, Columbia 


OUR THANKS TO ALL WHO 
HAVE ANSWERED OUR APPEAL 
TO HELP KEEP N&L GOING! 



□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (many publications are not 
listed here) available from News and Letters 
Committees 

550 postage 


Books 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

□ Marxism and Freedom: From 1776 until 
today 

1988 edition. New author’s introduction $17.50 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author's introduction $14.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 

Liberation: Reaching for the Future $15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of 

State-Capitalism: Selected writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy of June 1, 1987," and 
1953 ’ Letters on Hegel's Absolutes. " 

$3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By Charles denby 

[ ED Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya 
P Dunayevskaya $14.95 
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Affirmative action in perspective 


by John Alan 

The recent decisions of the Supreme Court threw a 
dark shadow of doubt on the constitutionality of affirma- 
tive action programs. The Court has now found a “legal” 
reason to support; the: burgeoning growth of a new wave 
of racism in this country. 

Before the Court’s decisions many opinion polls in- 
dicated that a majority of white Americans are against 
affirmative action because supposedly it gives preference 
to poorly qualified Blacks over qualified whites. 

Whatever the accuracy of these opinion polls, it is 
more than obvious that African Americans are now be- 
ing attacked by racist ideological forces, inside and out- 
side of government, with the purpose of preventing any 
concrete realization of African-American civil rights. 

^ The present anti-African-American ideological war is 
actually a culmination of Ronald Reagan’s old political 
efforts to subvert the realization of the freedoms prom- 
ised by the Civil Rights Movement. If you don’t remem- 
ber Reagan, take a look at the National Urban League’s 
1983 annual report on the State of Black America. In 
that report John E. Jacob criticizes Reagan for “aban- 
doning people-serving programs” by cutting Medicaid, 
aid to education, food stamps, and so on with the help of 
a “compliant Congress.” The report also said that Rea- 
gan had retreated from “well-established bipartisan civil 
rights policy” of past administrations by attempting to 
subvert the use of busing to desegregate schools, and 
was giving legal support to the court case of white Bos- 
ton fire fighters who were claiming that affirmative ac- 
tion was reverse racism. 

I 

| Schools under siege | 

Editor’s note: On June 24, Local 46 of the Public Ser- 
vice Employees Union in Chicago held a meeting to pro- 
test Illinois’ new school reform bill. Below are the com- 
ments of a child welfare attendant who participated in 
"that meeting. 

Chicago— Bill 206 School Reform was signed by 
Governor Jim Edgar on May 30 and went into effect on 
June 30. It replaced the Board of Education with a 
Board of Trustees appointed by the Mayor of Chicago, 
Richard Daley. One of our concerns is that the new 
Board can privatize schools wherever they deem neces- 
sary. With a 14-day notice they can lay off someone with 
25 years of seniority and keep someone who has worked 
for only two months. The union cannot bargain on be- 
half of people being laid off; it cannot bargain concerning 
how the Board contracts out work and its impact on 
union employees. 

If someone has a grievance against the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Board is not required to submit to a binding 
process to deal with the resolution of disputes. A princi- 
pal Can schedule staff hours and the work schedule and 
appoint employees per board rules. In the majority of 
schools, 90% of the staff does not get along with the 
principal. If the principal has the authority to hire and 
fire there will be total chaos. Who wants to work, know- 
ing that at any given moment, if the principal does not 
like you, you can be terminated? Job security has gone 
out the window. Who will be in the classrooms? The chil- 
dren are the ones who will suffer. There is no guarantee 
that qualified personnel will teach our children. There 
will be even more nepotism in the schools. 

The legislators are picking on Chicago because the ra- 
cial make-up of the city schools is Black and Latino. The 
Board of Trustees can now go into a low-income school 
where the reading level is below average, lay off every 
employee in that school— from the teachers to the jani- 
tors— and hire new employees. 

Bill 206 takes away employees’ right to strike as of 
-&tnuary 1997 when the Republicans think they will have 
a Republican president in office. But even now you can 
strike and be out of a job. The Board does not have to 
bargain with any union. What they have to realize is 
that Illinois is a union state and Chicago has a history of 
union struggles. 

Pretty soon the federal government is going to take 
over state-funded education. We have seen a federal 
takeover of the Chicago Housing Authority. Will we soon 
have a federal takeover of the school system? 


Explore Black consciousness in capitalist U.S.A. 

^Philosophy and Revolution 

From Hegel to Sartre, and from Marx to Mao 

"[S]o deeply grounded is the Black dimension in ’absolute 
negativity,’ in the desire for new beginnings through the 
’syllogistic’ resolution of alienation, that George Jackson's 
discovery of the dialectic of liberation in that hellhole, San 
Quentin Prison, can by no means be brushed aside ... For 
good and sufficient reason the Hegelian dialectic has been 
called 'the algebra of revolution." (xxiii) 

American Civilization on Trial 

Black Masses as Vanguard 

"Under [pressure from the March on Washington Move- 
ment] President Roosevelt issued Executive Order No. 8802 
which barred discrimination in war industries ... [I]t did not 
stop the movement as an organization which then pro- 
ceeded to transform itself into a Committee to End Jim Crow 
in the Army ... Again, the winning of some of his demands 
only sharpened the Negro’s sense of lacking all rights." (24) 

To order, see page 7. 


The Newt Gingriches, who now control the House and 
who are clearly the dominant reactionary force in Con- 
gress, have not only continued and developed this old 
Reaganism. They’re a more arrogant and powerful force 
than Reaganism, and more brutal in their determination 
to curtail the social needs of a human society, as well as 
those rights African Americans gained during the Civil 
Rights Revolution. When reactionaries in Congress 
move to abolish or limit affirmative action, they’re elim- 
inating one of the oldest concrete civil rights that Afri- 
can Americans were able to force from federal adminis- 
trations in this century. 

In the last week of June 1941, President Franklin 
Roosevelt signed the now famous executive order out- 
lawing racial discrimination ini defense production and 
creating the Fair Employment Practices Committee to 
oversee its desegregation. Politically, this was a prudent 
thing for Roosevelt because in exchange Roosevelt got A. 
Philip Randolph, Walter White and other Black leaders 
of the “Negro March on Washington Committee” to can- 
cel a planned protest march of 50,000 Blacks on Wash- 
ington, D.C., to protest racial discrimination in hiring, at 
the very moment U.S. industry was gearing up for a war 
to free Europe from Nazism. 

The ease by which Randolph cancelled the march 
should not be construed to mean that the march had no 
mass support. In fact it was the great support of the Af- 
rican-American masses that gave Randolph the power to 
confront Roosevelt. The Amsterdam- Star News at that 
time described the feeling of Blacks: “Where there was 
once tolerance and acceptance Of a position believed to be 
gradually changing for the better, now the Negro is 
showing a ‘democratic upsurge of rebellion’ bordering on 
open hostility.” 

The idea of a Fair Employment Practices Committee 
grew out of this “democratic upsurge of rebellion” which 
was later expanded, due to the upsurge of the Civil 
Rights Movement. The Kennedy Administration left its 

Chicago’s poor fight HUD 

(Continued from page 1) 

need a new playground, the building needs a new paint 
job, the cabinets are falling off the walls, the floors need 
new tiles, and the apartments need new toilets,” com- 
plained one mother from Cabrini. A South Side resident 
added that things have gotten even worse, now that the 
state of Illinois has sent out letters to welfare recipients 
informing them that their benefits will be drastically cut 
back starting in July. 

The multitude of human survival issues on the minds 
of Chicago’s poor was more powerfully illustrated in the 
various hand-painted slogans carried on picket signs. 
The sign of one young Black girl pleaded, “Don’t let 
strangers decide my future,” while a group of older 
youth exchanged chants among themselves declaring 
their identification with the legacy of the Black Panther 
Party. 

Who or what will indeed decide the future remains to 
be seen. That things have begun to heat up in Chicago, 
however, is becoming more evident with each demon- 
stration. — Lou Turner 

I” Black World 

I ■■■ .i ■ I.— ■■ 1, — 1 

(Continued from page 1) 

(National Popular Assembly), which had organized a na- 
tional campaign to abstain from the election, summa- 
rized the results: “On June 25 more than 70% of those 
of voting age stayed home.” 

This too shows how much; Haiti’s elections have in 
common with U.S. elections, which are mostly marked 
by the indifference they engender in the U.S. electorate. 

Haiti’s elections— not only the June 25 fiasco but the 
upcoming July 23 run-off elections and the December 
presidential election— are really the screen behind which 
U.S. imperialism seeks to demobilize Haiti’s massive and 
highly organized, left grassroots opposition, and restruc- 
ture the Haitian economy to function in the U.S. new 
world economic order. And with a vicious circularity and 
arrogance that is only found among imperialist policy 
makers, those same elections that served as a political 
screen to hide the U.S.’s economic bolstering of Haiti’s 
right-wing bourgeoisie are also made to legitimize this 
imperialism lite. 

The U.S., both with governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies, intervened heavily and heavy-handedly 
in the run-up to the June 25 elections with so-called “de- 
mocracy enhancement projects,” or what has euphemist- 
ically been called “low intensity democracy.” These come 
with economic development dollars aimed at undermin- 
ing the grassroots movement and its indigenous partici- 
patory democracy. 

The ground for this edifice was laid even before 
Aristide’s return last October when his economic 
advisors met in Paris last August with IMF-World Bank 
officials and agreed to a structural adjustment program 
(SAP) as a precondition for the U.S. return of Aristide to 
“power.” Clinton then cynically moved to cauterize Hai- 
ti’s bloody political hemorrhaging, and commence the 
present stage of pacification and channelizing of Haiti's 
historical function as a super-cheap labor supply for 
Western capitalism into its new world order. 

Haiti is being democratized into sustainable poverty. 
Which means destroying its grassroots participatory de- 


own political stamp on race relations by calling fair em- 
ployment practices “affirmative action.” 

Affirmative action has to be defended against the ret- 
rogressive policy of reactionary politicians who are push- 
ing the clock of history back to the 19th century in the 
hope of saving a moribund capitalist system. At the same 
time, affirmative action is not a universal answer to rac- 
ism or the permanent poverty existing in many African- 
American communities. Most of its help has gone to the 
Black middle class. The principle is: racism and discrimi- 
nation in all of its forms must be opposed. 

The African revolutions 

ir 

(Continued from page 4) 

tion “to a man” must run production and the state, or 
there would be a “return backwards to capitalism.” This 
is exactly what did happen: the failure to extend the 
Russian Revolution from below, first to Berlin and then 
to Peking and the colonial world, doomed the Russian 
Revolution itself. Four decades have gone by since then, 
and a new stage of world consciousness has been reached 
which not only combines politics and economics but also 
philosophy, for it reaches down to humanity. 

What tiny Guinea accomplished with its daring “No” 
was to re-establish the human factor as decisive. This, 
and nothing else, was new in action and new in thought. 
This is the Humanism of Marxism, translated in our ep- 
och first by the Hungarian Revolution, then in the Afro- 
Asian and Latin-American worlds, and finally among the 
Negro-Americans. This is the reason why the politically 
“backward” American worker, who has no mass labor 
party like his European brethren, is battling automation 
at the point of production itself. The American wildcat 
striker who demands human and not automatized pro- 
duction is ready for that same new dimension which is 
essential if we are to avoid the nuclear holocaust which 
is threatening us. 

Despite the Russian Communist attack on Hegel’s 
mysticism, that mystic, under the impact of the French 
Revolution and with his encyclopedic mind full of thou- 
sands of years of history which he defined as the “pro- 
gress of consciousness to freedom,” anticipated the con- 
crete reality of today when he wrote: “The self-determi- 
nation in which alone the Idea is, is to hear itself speak.” 

S peak, then, independent Africa, untainted by two 
world power-blocs fighting for world domination. You 
have gained your political self-determination, are strug- 
gling for economic independence, and are also free to ex- 
press the self-determination of the Idea because the ac- 
cumulated thought of centuries has been fructified by 
the elemental creativity of the masses and today’s revo- 
lutions. Just as the fight for freedom on the part of the 
Hungarian revolutionaries (who had been raised on 
Marxian theory only to be betrayed by its usurpers) has 
made them theoretical Marxist-Humanists, the plunge 
into freedom has made the African revolutionaries the 
activist Marxist-Humanists of today. The Marxist-Hu- 
manists of other lands are ready to listen and, with your 
help to establish that new international which will be 
free from state control and Will aspire to?: reconstruct the. 
world. 

Haiti’s electoral screen 

mocracy, in part, through the commodification of U.S. 
electoral democracy, paid for by U.S. tax dollars. To add 
insult to injiury, after accepting the SAP of the EMF- 
World Bank, the development funds and $600 million al- 
located for “democracy enhancement” remain largely in 
U.S. control, to be disbursed to right-wing candidates 
and organizations. 

One of the illicit liaisons that has historically charac- 
terized Western imperialism’s incursions into the Third 
World is the intellectual linkage between social scientists 
and order-mongering imperialist governments. In a 
throwback to the West’s imperialist heyday, it turns out 
that a key player to watch in the coming period is the 
U.S. anthropologist Ira Lowenthal, whose U.S. funded 
and founded Programme Integre pour le Renforcement 
de la Democracie (PIRED) is a major dispenser of “de- 
mocracy enhancement” funding to popular organiza- 
tions, labor unions, peasant groups, and human rights 
groups linked to political leaders and parties. 

PIRED has been instrumental in creating a database 
of some 60,000 grassroots activists for use by the U.S. 
government. With its influence and money PIRED has 
turned labor unions and neighborhood organizations 
from being militant critics of U.S. imperialism into pro- 
moters of President Clinton and reconciliation with Hai- 
ti’s reactionary elite. Lowenthal has been the Clinton ad- 
ministration’s man on the ground, bolstering Port-au- 
Prince Mayor Evans Paul as Aristide’s successor, and as 
the key proponent of creating a political center through 
bolstering right-wing groups and brokering power shar- 
ing arrangements with remnants of the military regime. 

Whether this would-be governor-general succeeds in 
reconciling Haiti’s class antagonisms, or whether the 
grassroots mass movement is able to realize its long- 
standing demand for justice, will not be determined by 
elections. That many organizations chose to reject U.S. 
funding, rather than reconcile themselves with the pup- 
pets of U.S. imperialism is a sign of the Haitian masses’ 
revolutionary resolve that calls out for our uncompro- 
mising support. For just as the West never forgave revo- 
lutionary Hhiti, so we must never forget. 
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I Essay Article 

by Franklin Dmitryev 


Rising community struggles fight 
toxic environmental racism 


Damping in Dixie: Race, Class, and Environmental 
Quality, by Robert D. Bullard (Boulder: Westview 
Press, 1994). 

Confronting Environmental Racism: Voices from the 
Grassroots, ed. Robert D. Bullard (Boston: South 
End Press, 1993). 

Toxic Struggles: The Theory and Practice of Envi- 
ronmental Justice, ed. Richard Hofrichter (Philadel- 
phia: New Society Publishers ■, 1993). 

The concept of environmental racism emerged on the 
national scene out of the 1982 struggle to keep toxic 
waste from being buried in Warren County, N.C., which 
is mostly Black and poor. The struggle led to govern- 
ment and independent studies concluding that people of 
color are dispropor- 
tionately exposed to 
hazardous waste 
sites. 

In 1990, the Gulf 
Coast Tenants Or- 
ganization and the 
Southwest Organiz- 
ing Project sent an 
open letter to the Big 
Ten mainstream en- 
vironmental groups, 
accusing them of rac- 
ism and elitism. The 
concept had been ex- 
tended from racism 
in environmental 
policymaking, en- 
forcement and busi- 
ness decisions to that 
in the environmental 
movement itself. 

It wasn’t that peo- 
ple of color had sud- 
denly begun fighting 
back against the discrimination they had long experi- 
enced in exposure to environmental hazards.* What was 
new was that environmental racism had become a cate- 
gory of thought, providing a new impetus and a new van- 
tage point for both the Black freedom movement and the 
environmental movement. The new category was quickly 
applied to struggles of Native Americans and Latinos as 
well, and the term “environmental justice” was created 
to recognize not only oppression but the movement 
against it. 

This movement, begun in the Black community and 
mainly organized by women at the grassroots level, is- 
sued the first radical challenge to abstract environment- 
alism that forced the mainstream movement to respond. 
Its critique of the uneven distribution of environmental 
risk exposed the hollowness of the attitude that reforms 
could be achieved through appeals to those in power, 
since even they must breathe the air and drink the wa- 
ter. 

BREAKING THE JOBS-TOXICS DILEMMA 

Recent years have seen a spate of books inspired by 
the new category. One of the most important of these 
books is Robert D. Bullard’s Dumping in Dixie, first pub- 
lished in 1990, and now in a revised edition. While the 
other two books reviewed here are collections of arti- 
clesrr-on issues from lead poisoning to neocolonialism’s 
environmental devastation in the Third World, from the 
activism of blue-collar women to farmworkers’ organiz- 
ing— Dumping in Dixie is a full-length study on race and 
environmental equity in the South. 

Bullard explores what he calls “the environment-de- 
velopment dialectic” in the South. The region’s industri- 
al growth in the 1970s and 1980s combined with its 
“plantation-economy legacy” to produce “uneven devel- 
opment” with a Southern flavor. On the one hand, in- 
dustries with the best paying and typically cleaner jobs 
steer clear of Blacks, women and rural areas. The flip 
side is that the most undesirable businesses target main- 
ly Black areas to exploit their desperation for jobs and 
tax revenues, waste facilities ranking among the worst. 

As a result, the environmental justice movement must 
face directly an issue mainstream environmentalists of- 
ten gloss over: environmental blackmail. Having “to 
choose between jobs or the environment is inherently 
unfair,” Bullard points out, but it is a real dilemma, 
whose only solution “lies in making workplaces safe for 
workers.” “ 

The unstated implication is the need to radically 
transform a society where obtaining the means of life 
requires risking one’s health and the community’s 
health. As opposed to what is typical in environmental- 
ism-centering on limits on the scale and technology of 
production— the question hangs in the air, and demands 
to be spoken aloud: What kind of labor should a human 
being do? 

Aside from disregarding the impact of environmental 
reforms on jobs, environmentalism is seen as elitist for 
(1) the predominance of white middle-class activists, 
leaders and professionals, and (2) narrow -ideology, with 
issues chosen without input from people of color. The 
mainstream, Bullard reports, continues to emphasize 
wilderness preservation far more than environmental 


* As early as the 1940s, Black workers wildcatted against dis- 
criminatory exposure to chemical fumes, as described in Charles 
Denby’s Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal (Detroit: 
.WaynpState University Press, 1989), pp. 88i9.3/ , .. 


quality in segregated inner cities and hazardous indus- 
trial workplaces. 

Though it is often left implicit, even in these three 
books, the power of criticizing the mainstream move- 
ment’s narrowness in ideas is that it deepens the mean- 
ing of environmentalism, showing concretely that it too 
is subject to questions of social justice and social trans- 
formation. That is why many of the authors in these 
books aim their sharpest critiques of the mainstream 
movement precisely at its inadequate vision, notwith- 
standing some groups’ efforts at inclusiveness. Bullard’s 
concluding essay in Confronting Environmental Racism 
declares, “We must be visionary as well as militant.” 

Along -these lines 
Dorceta E. Taylor’s 
essay “Environment- 
alism and the Politics 
of Inclusion” in Con- 
fronting Environmen- 
tal Racism sees the 
environmental justice 
movement as more 
inclusive not only in 
terms of race and 
class composition but 
“ideologically.” It 
“integrates both so- 
cial and ecological 
concerns [and] thus 
represents a revolu- 
tion within the histo- 
ry of U.S. environ- 
mentalism.” 

Yet even when 
some activists speak 
of the “grassroots” 
as the source of new 
militance, this approach can disregard the specificity of 
the contribution of people of color, at the same time it 
evades the challenge in thought. 

Laura Pulido’s “Sustainable Development at Ganados 
del Valle,” also in Confronting Environmental Racism, is 
one of several case studies that illuminate these themes. 
Ganados del Valle is a sheep-ranching and weaving coop- 
erative in rural New Mexico, formed by local people 
known as Hispanos. Unable to buy enough grazing land, 
they tried for several years to get state permission to 
graze their sheep on a wildlife preserve. Though admit- 
ting that, unlike the destructive practices of ordinary 
commercial ranchers, the Ganados plan would not be an 
ecological threat— in fact it would limit land develop- 
ment and improve the local economy— environ- 
mentalists cited by Pulido supported the state’s refusal. 

Pulido blames their abstract “approach to preserva- 
tion,” which “does not incorporate environmentalism 
into everyday living.” Conversely the best side of “sus- 
tainable development” shown here seeks not only ecolog- 
ical sustainability but livable wages and “the develop- 
ment of each worker’s skills and personality while build- 
ing on diverse cultural backgrounds.” This is one way 
that the environmental justice movement has challenged 
prevailing notions of “development” as too narrow. 

WHO DEFINES ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE? 

That challenge vitally links the movement in the U.S. 
with those in the Third World, as can be seen in Chris 
Kiefer and Medea Benjamin’s “Solidarity with the Third 
World: Building an International Environmental-Justice 
Movement” in Toxic Struggles. They credit the “failure 
of top-down development” with leading to “increasingly 
vigorous opposition from the poor themselves,” and to 
“a holistic notion of sustainable development." 

Kiefer and Benjamin report the sharp Third World cri- 
tique of Northern environmental groups. A coalition of 
Amazonian indigenous peoples blasted the practice of 
“debt-for-nature swaps” for dealing with nation-states 
rather than recognizing indigenous peoples’ sovereignty 
and stewardship over their own lands. They also point 
out that largely white, middle- and upper-class Northern 
groups fail “to identify with poor people of color— be 
they in the Mississippi Delta or the Brazilian Amazon.” 

Why then does their article focus on the relationship 
of those groups— and not the homegrown environmental 
justice movement— with Third World movements? Espe- 
cially when Vemice D. Miller’s article in the same book 
finds great promise in the latter relationship as an 
emerging “global movement”? 

This is one of the weaknesses of Toxic Struggles. 
While it aims to broaden the meaning of “environmental 
justice” to include the struggles of women, workers, 
farmers and anti-militarists as well as people of color, a 
number of the articles stray so far from the original 
movement against environmental racism as to forget its 
existence, or just use it as the latest example to prove 
pre-existing conceptions. 

In Dumping in Dixie, on the other hand, Bullard sticks 
to this movement, correctly analyzing it as both “a ‘new’ 
environmental movement,” and “an extension of the civ- 
il rights movement.” However, he is more conscious of 
the latter’s strengths— its radicalism, militance and 
openness to “the disenfranchised”— than its weakness- 
es. The looming question is: How can the environmental 
justice movement avoid the morass of accommo- 
datio.nism and disarray into which the civil rights move- 
ment has fallen? 

Consider the subtitle of Toxic Struggles, nmhPbvTbe - 



Protesters block trucks loaded with toxic, PCB-tainted dirt 
bound for dumping in their community, mostly Black Warren 
County, N.C. in 1982. 


Theory and Practice of Environmental Justice. While 
the movement from practice is expansive, implicitly 
pointing to the need for a new society, most articles in 
both anthologies end up putting theoretical restraints on 
this movement from below by jumping too quickly to po- 
litical demands within existing society. 

Among the most radical views presented in these 
books are those of Cynthia Hamilton’s “Coping with In- 
dustrial Exploitation” in Confronting Environmental 
Racism (and a similar article by her, “Environmental 
Consequences of Urban Growth and Blight” in Toxic 
Struggles). Hamilton sees as crucial “the way we concep- 
tualize economic development.... Industrial development 
has not only produced its opposite, underdevelopment, 
but is itself self-destructive.” She provides an important 
historical sketch linking environmental racism with class 
conflict, noting that it was after the labor organizing of 
the 1930s that industry discovered the advantages of re- 
locating to the suburbs or to the Sunbelt, leaving the 
inner cities with the toxic residue of production. 

Though her historical sketch implicates capitalism it- 
self in the rise of environmental racism, her conclusions 
retreat to blaming “industrialism,” a more abstract no- 
tion favored by radical ecologists. In Toxic Struggles she 
states that urban transformations like deindus- 
trialization have “been propelled not by technological de- 
velopment alone but by the need to reproduce existing 
class relations in the capital accumulation process.” 


The power of 
criticizing the 
mainstream 
movement’s nar- 
rowness in ideas 
is that it deep- 
ens the meaning 
of environment- 
alism. 


GREEN POLITICS OMIT REVOLUTION 

What is it in Hamilton’s philosophy that underlies this 
contradiction? In Confronting Environmental Racism 
she criticizes not only liberalism and conservatism but 
Marxism for “its defense of industrial growth and devel- 
opment,” a well-worn Green excuse for replacing Marx- 
ism with criticism of “Western thought,” as if it were 
the cause of domination, independent of the mode of pro- 
duction. Hamilton thereby adopts the Green impatience^ 
with the seemingly overwhelming task of social revolu- 
tion. Hamilton’s conclusion 
is to call for “ecological de- 
mocracy [which] must also 
recognize the class inter- 
ests”— a far cry from end- 
ing class divisions. 

Could it be that the writ- 
ers are yet weighed down 
by the contradiction be- 
tween the need for work 
and the toxic forms that 
work takes? No theory that 
merely synthesizes already 
existing elements can go 
beyond the contradiction 
» ■ — since the human beings in- 

volved are then theorized as being dependent on the 
very toxic work that they are fighting. Only a philoso- 
phy that comprehends freedom— that is, a dialectical 
philosophy of revolution— can grasp the future in the 
present and thereby lift theory out of this rut. 

The traps laid by theory kept in chains are epitomised 
by the strange trajectory of the Rev. Ben Chavis, wffo 
wrote a foreword to Confronting Environmental Racism 
declaring that the environmental justice movement “has 
the potential to transform the political landscape.” 
Chavis was active in the 1982 Warren County protests 
and is credited with coining the term “environmental 
racism.” He headed the United Church of Christ Com- 
mission for Racial Justice when it produced the land- 
mark 1987 study documenting environmental racism 
and sponsored the 1991 National People of Color Envi- 
ronmental Leadership Summit. -*r 

Yet suddenly, on becoming head of the NAACP in 
1993, the very issue that no doubt clinched his election 
almost dropped from sight, taking a back seat to forging 
unity among African-American “leaders,” even— es- 
pecially— Louis Farrakhan. At the same time, Chavis be- 
came chairman of a lobbying group financed by insur- 
ance, oil and manufacturing companies seeking to weak- 
en the Superfund law requiring toxic waste cleanups. 

What unites Chavis’ leadership group is a willingness 
to use movements such as environmental justice as tools 
to advance their political agendas, defined by the politi- 
cal and economic bounds of existing society. The duality, 
between the logic of environmental justice and the drive 
to harness it to agendas existing within the limits of tkr 
given, sets the stage for the demotion of environmental 
justice to a vehicle for state-oriented reforms and oppor- 
tunism. Chavis’ turnabout on toxic waste is only a par- 
ticularly bad manifestation of that duality’s power to 
suck would-be leaders into the state-corporate arena 
against which the movement is fighting. ' 

In the shadow of Gingrich’s virulent rollback of regu- 
lations, including all the legal tools used in the fight 
against environmental racism, the legislative-adminis- 
trative strategies advocated by numerous writers in 
these books fade into pure fantasy. Some suggest forging 
strategic alliances. Paramount, however, is the need for 
a unifying philosophy that can bring the movement from 
theory alongside the movement from practice and th* 
form the foundation of a totally new social order. 

These three books are valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of the environmental justice movement. Nev- 
ertheless, the task left to the reader is to trek through 
the ideological pollution that would limit the profound 
challenges issued by this movement to environmentalism 
jandtp ibe whole society. % s - i , ; . 
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1 Editorial | Sarajevo under renewed fascist bombardment 


The fascist Serb shell that smashed into the Sarajevo 
television studio on June 28 was an effort to black out 
more than just the images of suffering that the world 
has become accustomed to since the siege of that city be- 
gan. It was as well an attempt to douse the blazing light 
of truth that the renewed struggle to break that siege 
has shone upon the hypocritical rulers of the West. 

Shackled by a criminal arms embargo which has left it 
at a severe disadvantage in heavy weaponry, the Bosnian 
army has nevertheless managed to raise a force of 15,000 
troops against the Serb siege and to conduct the “most 
mature, most complex and most ambitious” offensive of 
the war, in the words of U.N. spokesman Gary Coward. 
(U.S. News & World Report, July 3, 1995.) 

The Serbs have responded in character, with the mass 
^murder of innocents which has marked the genocidal 
policy of Karadzic and Mladic from the beginning. The 
intention of their renewed brutal assault can be read in 
the double-S license plate on Karadzic’s car — for “Serbi- 
an Sarajevo.” The shelling of Sarajevo and other U.N. 
“safe zones” comes in response to some real advances by 
the Bosnian army which, given time, could roll back all 
of the political and territorial gains of Serb fascist “eth- 
nic cleansing.” 

This is a moment when the most profound solidarity 
with the struggle of the Bosnian people is called for, both 
material and political. Pressure must be applied to end 
the criminal arms embargo at long last, and grassroots 
solidarity must be established both to provide material 
aid and to bring out the universality of the vision of a 
multiethnic society which so many thousands of Bosnian 
Muslims, Croats and Serbs have suffered and died to 


preserve. 

The renewed Bosnian struggle posed this question to 
the rulers of “Western Civilization” at the recent G-7 
summit in Halifax, Nova Scotia. President Clinton and 
the others, who shortly before were celebrating their 
“victory over fascism” in observing the 50th anniversary 
of the end of World War II, became at once the most ab- 
ject of pacifists when faced with the possibility that the 
Bosnians might cease waiting for “diplomacy to 
work”— as if human beings deprived of food, water, elec- 
tricity and medicine, at the mercy of shells and snipers, 
had all the time in the world. 

The same hypocrisy was revealed in another way in 
these Western rulers’ embrace of Boris Yeltsin at Hali- 
fax. Not only has Yeltsin, at the behest of the Russian 
fascist Right, been a primary supporter of Serbian fas- 
cism, but at that very moment, the Russian military, 
which has waged its own genocidal war in Chechnya, 
was brutally turning its fire on Chechen gunmen and 
Russian hostages alike in Budyonnovsk (see page 12). 
These “anti-fascist” rulers stood naked to the world in 
those few days in Halifax, as did also the hollow 
triumphalism of their 50-year commemorations of their 
World War II victory and the founding of the U.N. 

However, it isn’t only the rulers who have defined 
themselves by their response ' to the Bosnian struggle. 
Barry Romo of Vietnam Veterans Against the War, argu- 
ing in support of Bosnia, once asked, “How would you 
feel if you could possibly have saved the prisoners in the 
Nazi death camps and you failed to try?” Both the Right 
and much of the Left have now to answer this question. 

From the Right this failure was to be expected. De- 
spite the rhetoric of someone like Sen. Bob Dole, he 


hasn’t made any serious effort to force the lifting of the 
arms embargo, even from his newfound position of pow- 
er. He only becomes less forceful as the Bosnians become 
more self-reliant. This is because his real “principle” is 
to rise to power in an American political landscape re- 
markably similar to that of Milosevic’s Serbia, by em- 
bracing everything from the ethnic cleansing posed by 
Proposition 187 in California to every kind of attack on 
the workers, women and the poor. 

For that part of the Left which has failed to stand in 
solidarity with Bosnia, by missing the essence of the 
struggle and destroying internationalism by an abstract 
resort to “class struggle” which sees genocidalists and 
their victims as Equally at fault, all that is left is for 
them to wallow in their degradation. Whether Right or 
Left, in power or aspiring to it, those who fail to support 
the Bosnians now do more than stand aside. They stand 
in history along with the guards and torturers of the 
Nazi death camps. 

For those of us who do stand with Bosnia, it becomes 
imperative to work out the implications of that solidar- 
ity. For instance, how can the human content of the 
struggle for a multiethnic society there illuminate the 
needed response to our own retrogressive political cli- 
mate in which many of the same features are appearing, 
including arnied neo-fascist militias? And how can dia- 
logue be opened with those Bosnians, like Sarajevan poet 
Abdullah Sidran, who said, “I am in a state of perma- 
nent disappointment with the West. There is a quality of 
evil here that has to be seen. Bosnia is like planet Earth. 
If Bosnia is senseless, then the planet is senseless too.” 
(The New York Times, June 28, 1995.) 


Supreme Court rulings open new racist era 



Some 200 demonstrators march through the predominantly Latino Pilsen neighbor- 
hood to protest the Clinton administration’s immigration raids of workplaces in the 
Chicago area that have resulted in the arrest of more than 800 immigrants. 


(Continued from page 1) 

cation in city schools attended by African-American chil- 
dren, to bring those schools up to a par with ones in 
neighboring white suburbia. Thus, in effect, the Court 
ruled for the constitutionality of the continuing exis- 
tence of separate and unequal proximate schools for 
Black and white children, an implicit reversal of the his- 
toric 1954 Brown v. Board of Education decision. 

Wittingly or unwittingly, the lone Black (and ultra- 
conservative) Supreme Court Justice, Clarence Thomas, 
echoed the 1896 Plessy v. Ferguson “separate but equal” 
ruling that Brown had overturned. Ninety-nine years 
ago, in laying the legal framework for legal segregation 
in the U.S., the Court ruled that “We consider the un- 
derlying fallacy of the plaintiffs argument to consist in 
the assumption that the enforced separation of the two 
races stamps the colored race with a badge of inferiori- 
ty.” In 1995, arguing that the state of Missouri could 
spend no more money to ameliorate the achievement lev- 
el of Black inner-city students, Thomas wrote: “It never 
ceases to amaze me that the courts are so willing to as- 
sume that anything that is predominantly black must be 
inferior.” 

• In the affirmative action case, Adarand Construc- 
tors v. Pena, the Court again reached beyond the partic- 
ular issue at hand. In ruling against the legality of feder- 
al government contract “set-asides” designed to foster 
minority businesses, it declared virtually all federal af- 
firmative action initiatives unconstitutional as well. 

“All racial classifications” by government agencies are 
“inherently suspect and presumptively invalid,” the 
Court argued, because, the Justices soberly maintained, 
only the most stringent and searching judicial inquiry 
could possibly discern the difference between “remedial” 
uses of racial classifications, and those “motivated by il- 
"^gitimate notions of racial inferiority.” 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION: MYTII AND REALITY 

These three decisions, taken singly and together, have 
far-reaching implications, and the Court’s reiteration of 
the supposed standard of a “color-blind society” spells 
out the new language with which segregation, discrimi- 
nation, and disempowerment will now be justified. 

Indeed, well before the Court’s ruling in Adarand Con- 
structors v. Pena, “affirmative action” was facing just 
such bruising attacks, and those campaigns offer a fore- 
taste of what lies ahead. 

Thus, it was not the negligible remedies of affirmative 
^action programs, as implemented by government, busi- 
nesses, and universities, that was being assaulted, but an 
ideological entity constructed to foster a notion of minor- 
ity “privilege.” Called, interchangeably, “affirmative ac- 
tion” and “preferential quotas for minorities,” this fa- 
bled entity was/is portrayed as spreading racial polariza- 
tion across the land, as it shuts the door of opportunity 
against decent, hard-working white men. 

The widespread existence of such “reverse discrimina- 
tion” has been so widely referred to, by both right-wing- 
ers and “liberals,” that its actuality is rarely questioned. 
The facts, however, tell a different story. 

Cathleen Decker, summarizing recent labor market 
surveys for the Los Angeles Times, concluded: “What 
*seems undeniable is that white males have not suffered 
widespread insult.. ..Although affirmative action has 
helped integrate police and fire departments and blue- 
collar unions, it has had less effect elsewhere.. ..Although 
animosity about affirmative action has increased, its im- 
pact in the workplace has been underwhelming.” 

That underwhelming reality is reflected in the reac- 
tion of one Black worker in Los Angeles to the Supreme 


Court affirmative action decision: “When they talk about 
affirmative action now, they’re not talking about Black 
folks getting jobs, or Latinos, or women. They’re talking 
about Black businesses getting money, getting contracts. 
How' many of us have businesses anyway? When they 
talked about affirmative action from the beginning, it 
was about the basic necessity of having a job. But today 
in L.A., Blacks don’t have jobs, young people especially.” 

On the other hand, a young Latina, a participant in 
the vibrant student demonstrations against the proposed 
abolition of affirmative action in admissions to the Uni- 
versity of California, spoke a different yet equal truth. 
One of ten children raised by a garment worker mother, 
she told News & Letters: “I feel that affirmative action 
has just opened a crack, and we have to support the 
idea.” Another activist commented: “Although the hope 
and dream of what affirmative action would mean has 
been whittled down— still, keeping it is crucial. It is a 
marker of what direction this country is going in.” 
HOLY WAR AGAINST IMMIGRANTS 

The question of what direction this country is going in 
grows more urgent every day. 

The latest Labor Dept, reports show that wages of 
American workers are falling; continuing mass layoffs 
translate into a panorama of devastated human lives. 

This wreckage is wrought by the structural crisis of 
state-capitalism, as government budgets are slashed and 
businesses shutter and move to the Third World. Politi- 
cians pawn off responsibility on easy targets — low-wage 
undocumented immigrants, a handful of Blacks and 
Latinos who benefit from affirmative action programs, 
women on welfare. 

In California, a pair of disgruntled Republican white 
men,' Tom Wood and Glynn Custred, have started a cam- 
paign to place on the state ballot their so-called “Califor- 
nia Civil Rights Initiative” (CCRI), a constitutional 
amendment outlawing any type of affirmative action ef- 
fort. Backing CCRI are many of the same reactionary 
forces that successfully canvassed for the anti-immigrant 
Proposition 187 in 1994, even as Prop. 187 proponents 
have taken nationwide their California-based crusade 
against the “dirty alien hordes” who are supposedly 
sucking our country’s resources dry. 

Indeed, the holy war against immigrants has intensi- 


fied on every front, from 
a bill proposed by Sen. 
Alan Simpson that 
would outlaw public as- 
sistance to naturalized 
U.S. citizens, to the 
Clinton/Reno Justice 
Department’s accelerat- 
ed campaign of large- 
scale and sudden depor- 
tations of “illegals.” 
Chicago-area Mexican- 
Americans have been 
one of the initial target 
communities (see June 
N&L), and have re- 
sponded with weekly 
protest demonstrations 
at the Immigration of- 
fice. 

IDEOLOGICAL 
POLLUTION 

The offensive from 
the politicians is bound 
to grow uglier in the pe- 
riod ahead, as the long 
stretch towards the 1996 Presidential campaign begins 
in earnest. The re cent Supreme Court decisions have 
fortified institutionalized racism, and intensified the pol- 
lution of ideas; both of these outcomes will make the bat- 
tle against the swirling racist poisons even harder. 

The various right-wing campaigns— on immigration, 
affirmative action, and “three strikes and you’re out” 
laws — are all targeted to elicit maximum racial divisions. 
Nor is it an accident that all have used California as a 
prime testing ground: this is the state that witnessed, 
three years ago, the Los Angeles rebellion. 

However, the L.A. rebellion proved as disorienting to 
Black Civil Rights leaders and the Left as this last ses- 
sion of Supreme Court rulings and the nationalist ideolo- 
gy Justice Clarence Thomas used to rationalize his neo- 
segregationist opinions in support of maintaining sepa- 
rate school systems, striking down Black voting rights, 
and undermining affirmative action. 

Which is why we cannot limit ourselves to the conten- 
tion of California Congresswoman Maxine Waters that 
“Our job is in the streets organizing. Conferences, ral- 
lies, protests. We’ve got to put the numbers together.” 
We are lbng past the need for a most massive and un- 
precedented opposition to the present right-wing retro- 
gression in this eouritry. There is little chance of that de- 
veloping if we do not confront the fact that today’s retro- 
gression flows not just from the actions of the Right but 
from the profound impasse reached in the revolutionary 
movements themselves. 

There is nothing abstract about the “vision” Newt 
Gingrich and his fellow Georgian Clarence Thomas have 
of American society. What is abstract is the assumption 
of those in a rush to get to the streets, in the 11th hour, 
that organizing such a mass, sustainable movement can 
succeed without clarifying the philosophical principles of 
the kind of new, truly human society we are fighting for. 

The task of working out a liberatory vision of the fu- 
ture cannot be put off to the 11th hour, anymore than 
fighting the Right. What Marxist-Humanism has articu- 
lated as American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as 
Vanguard is the kind of restatement of Marxism for the 
American scene that allows us to see the Black dimen- 
sion as! revolutionary and ongoing, especially at the mo- 
ment when one of the recognizable faces leading the ret- 
rogression is also Black. 
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Beware of American dreamers 


THe LBeRALS ARe 
U'N6< 




by Maya Jhansi 

This month I am turning over the youth column to a 
speech given at a meeting on “Youth leading the fight 
against the Right” in Los Angeles by a young Latina ac- 
tivist, Olga. — M.J. 

While Newt Gingrich, Bill Clinton, and other politi- 
cians have their political love-in, youth all over the na- 
tion resist being scapegoats to a faltering economy. With 
massive cuts to education, the reality of education’s ex- 
pandability becomes evident. In an assembly line educa- 
tional system whose main purpose seems to be the pro- 
duction of pieces and parts 
for the Great American Ma- 
chine, these prospective ma- 
chine parts hold fast to their 
Humanity in various forms 
of revolt. 

Although New York seems 
to be the forefront with doz- 
ens of protests, the outcry 
against the “Contract with 
America” is sounding out ev- 
erywhere. Student hunger 
strikes in Ohio, Atlanta and 
Illinois, protests and march- 
es in Hawaii and Michigan, 
as well as walkouts and sit- 
ins in New Jersey and here 
in California. As Linton 
Kwesi Johnson said, “It is 
no mystery we’re making 
history.” 

These mere statistics of 
“the Youth Market” weaned 
on MTV where, as they ad- 
vertised, “the revolution will 
be televised,” are perhaps re- 
alizing the value of the X in 
Generation X. But what hap- 
pens with these “Reagan babies” now that the “revolu- 
tion” has been televised? 

Here in a nation that spends 2% of its budget on Hu- 
man Welfare and 50% on Human Warfare; where the ab- 
olition of affirmative action “is another important step 
in our journey toward equal opportunity and a color 
blind society,” perhaps the only color to be seen in this 
“color blind society” will be white. Those undesirables 
who fail this blinding white color blind test can find a 
home in newly built Institutions of Corrections, built to 
compensate for the newly closed Institutions of Learn- 
ing. The equation: no education, no job; no job, go to jail. 

Pragmatists and reformists on the Left and the Right 
reevaluate, and try to understand what it is to be a true 
American. Anything to keep alive the American dream 
which historically since its birth has been the American 
nigh tm are. When listening to a speech given by ex-Black 
Panther Eldrige Cleaver, he proudly spoke of his patrio- 

What it means to be human 

New York— Who am I? I’m a human being. A 
young female, one who is part of the beings called the 
human race. Therefore, if I’m part of the human race, 
then I’m part of the history: a part from the past and a 
part of the future. 

To be a human means to feel the universal feelings 
others have, to share the earth and share history and 
ancestors. To understand what we must do for the fu- 
ture. To be human means to share victories and trage- 
dies; to be part of the same cycle of love, birth and 
death; to ask the same questions humans have been ask- 
ing for centuries. Each generation experiences different 
events than their ancestors yet still have the same expe- 
rience. As a human I ask the universal questions: “Who 
am I?” and “What is my purpose?” and “I wonder how I 
am part of this world?” Some of us may never know and 
some will have different views. 

To be human means to be part of something individu- 
al and at the same time part of something bigger. To be 
human is to be the past, the present, and the future. 

— 17-year-old high school student 


tism and pride in being an American. One student from 
the audience asked, “Why can’t we consider ourselves 
human beings instead of just Americans?” 

Eldridge Cleaver reiterated by stressing the need for 
practicality where you can strive to be all you can be. As 
Eldridge pointed out, Colin Powell, who strived to be the 
best soldier, thus became the best soldier. In this toxic 
environment where literally and figuratively one cannot 
even breath at one’s full capacity, one’s thinking can get 
muddled. 

When “practicality” is equal to the immediate para- 
digm only, then any challenge to that “practicality” 
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seems impractical. So, this means that looking at one’s 
self .and others as human beings and working on under- 
standing what this means individually and universally, is 
impractical. The philosophy of capitalism with its exploi- 
tation and ruination is known well by all who have an in- 
timate relationship with it on a day to day basis. The liv- 
ing and thinking machine parts, a.k.a. workers, keep this 
backward system moving. The modern day slave is the 
wage earner. This destructive relationship must be fully 
realized for today’s slaves to break their chains. 

So as we resist this slave system, what kind of new so- 
ciety can we imagine while still imprisoned by the old? 
We humans with our feet on earth, who conceived the 
idea of God must ask ourselves the question News and 
Letters Committees is seriously asking: “What happens 
after the revolution?” When revolution means forging 
towards new human relations and freedom, then this 
question directly challenges notions old and new. This 
speculative, argumentative and controversial question 
where nothing is a given is practical and theoretical. If 
“new” means new and “freedom” means freedom then 
we cannot just rely on intuition to give it birth. 

Labor challenges Newt 

Chicago— On June 17 well over 1,000 people, most 
of them trade union workers, marched, rallied and dem- 
onstrated against the “Contract on America” and for 
jobs and justice. Marchers beginning from three differ- 
ent locations converged at Union Park on the West Side 
of Chicago in a poor, predominantly Black neighborhood. 
One march drew largely from the Latino neighborhood 
where it started. The largest march, however, was made 
up of people from many union locals, predominantly 
from AFSCME, SEIU, and the Teamsters. 

At Union Park neighborhood residents joined with 
union workers to listen to several speakers, including the 
Rev. Jesse Jackson, speak about the injustice of the Con- 
tract, of Newt Gingrich and the Republican-controlled 
legislature, and of privatization. While going along with 
the militance of the crowd, most speakers tried to chan- 
nel it into getting out the vote. 

This event may have signaled a change in the response 
to the right-wing attacks. Rather than just a handful of 
Leftists, this demonstration represented the poor and 
working population of Chicago. It was Black, white and 
Chicano, and there were many women. Youth were 
there, many with working parents, some protesting 
school cuts. There were the homeless as well as union 
workers— and there was an angry realization of how 
deadly the Republicans’ Contract is and a bedrock deter- 
mination to stop it cold. —Participants 
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Racist school closings 

Chicago— Hundreds of mostly Black school children, 
parents and teachers crowded into the Healy Elementary 
School auditorium in Chicago on June 8 for a face-off 
with Mayor Daley over his decision to close eight public 
schools. Several of these schools have important historic 
meaning to the African-American community, such as 
Lindblom Tech High School. Others represent crucial in- 
stitutions for impoverished, struggling neighborhoods. 

Instead of a forum for their concerns, however, they 
found an agenda carefully engineered to avoid their par- 
ticipation. Representatives from the Chicago Association 
of Local School Councils (CALSC) asked preprinted 
questions about Daley’s plans for overhauling the Chica- 
go public school system, none of which had anything to 
do with the closings. 

Only when dozens of people leaped to their feet with 
hands raised near the end of the program did one of 
CALSC reps, Joseph Cole, finally ask about the closings. 

Students, parents, teachers, and alumni unified in ^ 
new coalition, Concerned Citizens of Schools Targetted 
(CCOST). CCOST has won assurance that the final deci- 
sion will wait until the new Board is in place in July; 
however, the Board will be picked by the mayor. 

—Laurie Cashdan 

Keep Lindblom open! 

Lindblom opened in 1919. Last year we celebrated our 
75th anniversary. If we transfer somewhere else, where 
will we find our pride in our school? We took our picture 
outside our school in September. Where will our pictures 
go? Where will all our awards and music trophies go? 

Lindblom is a magnet school with a curriculum de- 
signed for college preparation. In most of our classes we 
use computers. We have humanities classes like British 
literature that we can’t take anywhere else. We have ex- 
pository writing and we can’t take that anywhere else. 
Most of our students go on to college. We have about 
97% African-American students. 

It’s a small school, but teachers are able to pay more 
attention to us than at other schools. Daley said he 
wanted smaller schools, so why would he close 
Lindblom? They just spent $4.6 million remodelling 
Lindblom. Why are they taking the Black students out? * 

They say we have to transfer to Harlan. It’s far away. 
There’s gang violence around there, and we would cross 
gang territories. But they can’t fit all our teachers at 
Harlan. They can’t even fit all the students. On the last 
day of school they were telling us to fill out transfers 
saying where we would go if not to Harlan. 

The Lindblom program would go to Harlan in Septem- 
ber, but after three years it would not exist. Since we are 
a college preparatory high school, why can’t they keep us 
going? We have elevators there now, so why can’t they 
bring us disabled students? 

The new board will look into this matter after July 1. 
But the parents are saying they will keep us out of 
school if they decide to transfer us to another school. We 
have to pull people together to make the city hear what 
we have to say. Why do they wait until the very end of 
the year, so the students, the parents, the teachers won’t 
have anything to say? 

If I go to Harlan, at least I will graduate from the 
Lindblom curriculum. But what about younger children? 
My seven-year-old brother wants to go there. I have a lot 
of kinfolks who want to go. I hope they keep it open and 
give African-American students a chance to experience 
it. —Lindblom Tech H.S. juni#fc 

Join the struggle to 
free Mumia Abu- Jamal! 

Chicago— On Monday, June 5, about 200 people ral- 
lied at the State of Illinois Building here to protest the 
racist and unjust scheduled execution of Mumia Abu- 
Jamal. Mumia, a political prisoner, has been sentence^, 
to death as a result of being framed for the murder of a 
policeman in Philadelphia in December 1981. 

Mumia was driving a cab and pulled over to help a 
Black man he saw who was being beaten by police. 
Mumia was then shot in the stomach and another police- 
man was killed. Mumia was left laying there until after 
the other police officer had been taken to the morgue. 
He is a victim of the crime also, as he was shot and then 
unjustly framed for the murder of the police officer. 

There was anger in the voices of the people who spoke 
at the rally, expressing their disgust at a racist 
(injustice system that the United States espouses as the 
answer to its problems. One of the chants was, “Free 
Mumia, Free Free Mumia.” 

During the trial, Mumia was asked many questions 
concerning his involvement in the Black Panther Parly, 
and other left organizations. He was asked to justify 
statements such as, “Political power grows out of the 
barrel of a gun.” He responded that America’s political 
power did grow out of a gun because America seized 
power from the Indians by using the barrel of a gun. 

The reason he is on death row is not because they say 
he murdered someone. He is on death row because of his 
political beliefs. There are many national and interna- 
tional campaigns to save Mumia from being executed, 
with the date set for Aug. 17. If everyone joins in the 
struggle to save Mumia, we may succeed at giving him 
back his life. If we stay silent, the result is death. *►- 

Concerned Family and Friends of Mumia AbuJamal, 
P.O. Box 19709, Philadelphia, PA 19143; Tel. (215) 
476-8812. 

Equal Justice U.S.A., A Project of the Quixote Center, 
P.O. Box 5206, Hyattsville, MD 20782; Tel. (301) 
699-0042. —Jennifer Linden 
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Chechens strike back, Yeltsin falters 


| Our Life and Times 

by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

In mid- June, even as the Yeltsin government and its 
Western supporters had begun to consider the war in 
Chechnya nearly over, the Chechen resistance suddenly 
staged a daring attack on the Russian city of 
Budyonnovsk. This city of 100,000 is 70 miles northwest 
of Chechnya, and not too far from Stavropol, where Mi- 
khail Gorbachev was bom. 

The attack began after a large, armed body of Chechen 
fighters, led by top-ranking commander Shamil Basayev, 
made their way out of Chechnya by bribing soldiers at 
Russian checkpoints. Once they ran out of bribe money, 
they invaded Budyonnovsk, took hundreds of hostages, 
and then holed up in the local hospital, demanding that 
Russia withdraw from Chechnya. Two poorly organized 
attempts by demoralized Russian troops to dislodge 
"them failed. 

If Yeltsin, who by then was at the economic summit in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, had grossly underestimated both 
the continuing capacity of the Chechen resistance and 
the disarray of his own military, he was now in for a sec- 

India’s communal tensions 

Religious and ethnic tensions continue to grow in In- 
dia. Several months ago, the neo-fascist Shiv Sena move- 
ment won elections in Maharashtra, the state which in- 
cludes India’s most technologically modem city, Bom- 
bay. Shiv Sena leader Bal Thackeray has long advocated 
I the expulsion of Muslims from India and has also ex- 
| pressed open admiration for Hitler. Two years ago, Shiv 
Sena gangs led the mobs which attacked and killed hun- 
I dreds of Muslims in Bombay during Hindu-Muslim riots. 

In May of this year, in the disputed Kashmir region, 
the town of Charar-i-Sharief was burned to the ground 
j during an attempt by the Indian military to dislodge 
Muslim separatist militants from an historic mosque 
they had occupied. The people of Kashmir, a predomi- 
I v nantly Muslim region, have been seeking a referendum 
on questions such as autonomy or links with Pakistan 
ever since the 1947 partition of the region into two 
states, India and Pakistan. This latest outrage by the In- 
dian government has strengthened the local Islamic fun- 
damentalists. 

Many of India’s leftist, labor, and feminist groups have 
tried to resist the rising tide of communalism (the Indian 
term for inter-religious and inter-ethnic hostility), but 
this has often seemed to be a losing battle in recent 
years. This does not mean, however, that this varied and 
multicultural land, whose population now stands at 
nearly a billion people, is entirely in the grip of funda- 
mentalists and chauvinists. 

One small sign of the mass yearning for an end to 
communalism is the totally unanticipated record-break- 
ing attendance for the new film, “Bombay,” directed by 
Mani Ratman. Released in late April, it portrays the 
1992-93 Bombay riots through the eyes of two youths, 
twin brothers born of a marriage between a Hindu and a 
Muslim. In one widely discussed scene, the two brothers 
are almost killed by a Hindu mob which demands to 
know if they are Hindu or Muslim, something which 
hjjey cannot answer. 


ond shock. The local Russian population, instead of 
blaming the Chechen attackers, lashed out at Yeltsin 
and company, linking their imperialist invasion of 
Chechnya to the deaths of their friends and relatives. 

One typical response was that of a Budyonnovsk man 
who shouted to Western reporters at the scene: “You 
should take a picture of Yeltsin with these bodies” (New 
York Times, June 17, 1995). One of the Russian hos- 
tages, Yelena Kapran, said: “Of course, they’re no an- 
gels, but they treated us pretty well, and they didn’t try 
to kill us, like the Russians.” 

Then, an angry and possibly drunk Yeltsin staged a 
boorish Khrushchev-style shouting match with reporters 
in Halifax, as an embarrassed Bill Clinton looked on, 
Yeltsin refused any blame for the brutal war which has 
killed up to 60,000 civilians so far, terming Chechnya 
“the center of world terrorism” and referring repeatedly 
to “my friend Bill” (New York Times, June 18, 1995). 

The next day, Russian Prime Minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, acting in Yeltsin’s absence, negotiated a 
settlement whereby the Chechen fighters were given safe 
passage home, the Russian army ordered a cease-fire in 
Chechnya, and negotiations to end the war were 


Negotiations in Chiapas 



Residents from a community in Chiapas listened to 
proposals issued from negotiations between the EZLN 
and the Mexican government in June. The EZLN has de- 
manded certain basic guarantees including freedom of 
movement, safety of EZLN supporters, and no future 
military attacks by the government. In negotiations be- 
gun June 7, the government proposed regrouping troops 
on both sides, and reportedly was ready to cede some ter- 
ritory to EZLN control. But it still occupies huge areas 
in Chiapas following the Feb. 9 invasion. 

In a provocative move at the end of June, government 
officials expelled three Catholic priests whom it accused 
of fomenting unrest in Chiapas, including Fr. Loren 
Riebe, who was ousted from Yajalon. One of the priests 
stated that “It is becoming clear that what the govern- 
ment really wants is more conflict.” In the meantime, 
proposals from the June talks have been taken back to 
the indigenous communities for discussion. Negotiations 
are set to resume this month. 


to begin. 

Whether the Russian government will seriously nego- 
tiate or just play for time is unclear, but three things are 
clear. One, the corrupt and increasingly authoritarian 
Yeltsin regime is on the ropes. Two, the Russian people 
are sick of this war. Three, the Chechen people will keep 
on fighting. 

The fate of Shamil Basayev’s family is one example of 
why this is so. In the mountain town of Vedeno, taken 
by Russian forces in early June, stand the ruins of 
Basayev’s home. Eleven of his relatives were killed there 
by a Russian bomb. In a racist humiliation sure to be re- 
membered for generations, a latrine for Russian troops 
has since been erected in the ruins of Basayev’s home. 

Austria’s Nazi past 

After four years of debate, the Austrian parliament, in 
June', voted for the first time ever to give economic com- 
pensation to Austrian victims of Nazism. There are an 
estimated 33,000 survivors, who include Jews, Roma 
(gypsies), lesbians and gays, and political opponents. The 
law was passed so belatedly and so stingily, however— as 
seen in a provision that compensation should go only to 
those survivors whose current economic position puts 
them “in need of social welfare aid”— that it was sup- 
ported by the Right but opposed by the leftist and anti- 
racist Green Party. 

The Greens termed it yet “another insult to the vic- 
tims of Nazism to compensate them in the form of chari- 
ty.” This debate took place in a country which elected 
the former Nazi officer Kurt Waldheim to the presiden- 
cy, and where, despite the tumultuous acclamation by 
the population of Hitler’s 1938 annexation, public opin- 
ion still holds that Austria was Nazism’s “first victim.” 

In Brief... 

Brazil— The last of Brazil’s 50,000 oil workers re- 
turned to work in June, their four-week strike against 
opening the nationalized oil industry to foreign invest- 
ment crushed. A former Marxist, President Fernando 
Enrique Cardoso, is being praised by the bourgeois me- 
dia and middle class public opinion for his Thatcher-like 
“firmness” toward the strikers. With hundreds of work- 
ers fired and still more facing dismissal, the Brazilian 
legislature has now begun the process of changing the 
constitution to permit Cardoso’s privatization measures. 

• 

Britain— An anti-police rebellion broke out June 9, in 
Bradford, a small Yorkshire city populated heavily by 
Asians (the British term for immigrants and citizens ■ 
originating from the Indian subcontinent). Long the tar- 
get of racist attacks by both police and skinheads, and 
living in a community where youth unemployment 
stands at over 50%, Asian youth struck back forcefully in 
response to racist insults by police. Several stores were 
burned down as the youths battled police. Up to now, 
Britain’s Asian community has been considered by many 
to be less militant in its response to racism than the 
Black community, but that now appears to be changing 
with the new generation of Asian youth. 

| Iranian Mujahedeen deals | 

On June 13, the German government barred Maryam 
Rajavi, a leader of the Iranian opposition group, Mujahe- 
deen, from entering Germany to address a demonstra- 
tion of Mujahedeen supporters in Dortmund. The dem- 
onstration, which by various estimates included 5,000 to 
15,000 people, had been scheduled to defend the Clinton 
administration’s recent embargo on Iran. 

The German government prevented Maryam Rajavi 
from entering the country after the Iranian government 
threatened to stop paying its loans to Germany and halt 
their mutual business deals. Germany has a history of 
good trade and political relations with Iran, while the 
Mujahedeen have had their own history of unprincipled 
political alliances in their opposition to the Iranian gov- 
ernment. 

Recently the Mujahedeen have tried to establish 
strong relations with the Clinton administration and the 
Republican Congress. This month 202 members of the 
House of Representatives signed a Mujahedeen-spon- 
sored letter asking Clinton to take a harsher line on Iran 
and to recognize the Mujahedeen-sponsored “National 
Council of Resistance,” led by Massud Rajavi, as the 
democratic alternative to the Islamic Republic. 

Clearly the Clinton administration and the Republican 
Congress’s actions on Iran are not motivated by the de- 
sire to support a genuine opposition to Iran’s counter- 
revolutionary regime. The U.S. is instead eager to vie 
with the Russian and Chinese governments, which have 
been engaging in nuclear deals with Iran. Russia has 
gone ahead with its plan to build $800 million worth of 
nuclear technology in Iran. China has been selling 
transcontinental missiles to Iran. Other European coun- 
tries have been competing to take the place of the U.S.- 
owned Conoco Company in a $600 million deal to engage 
in oil and gas exploration in the Siri Islands. 

The Mujahedeen may be happy that they have now re- 
ceived recognition from the U.S. Congress. But they 
have long ago rejected the fundamental principle needed 
for any genuine revolutionary solidarity with the Iranian 
masses: a banner of liberation independent of all state 
powers. 

—Sheila Fuller 
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News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
*ihq. Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion-activities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of reyolt 
from below could be heard unaeparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of organ- 
ization rather than any elitist party “to lead-” 

Raya Dunayevekaya (1910*87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board mid Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Workers Journal, became etUtorofthepa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayewskay$|| works 
Marxism and Freedom-fi-om md until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) s^ell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilizattonon Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene aad dbtows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to 
Marx's Marxism. 

« -The new visions of the future 1 1 



rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist- 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded m the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Coilection-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devcl- 
on deposit at the Wayne State University. 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
seives and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our tone 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative society, we participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our A aim....to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both Aim! and labor W c io not sepaia«e rune 
MMta from the activity of thinking. Send for a i 
■Constitution of News and Letters Cotn- 
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Time to take 
back ‘normal 
working day’ 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

The Helene Curtis manufacturing unit in which I 
work operates on two ten-hour shifts, six days per week. 
Technicians work four-day weeks on a three-week sched- 
ule which includes two Saturdays out of three. Whenever 
production is behind schedule, we are threatened with 
12-hour shifts and/or working Sundays. This is 'a night- 
mare for people with families and for younger workers 
with social lives. Two of the guys I work with have given 
up trying to go to school while on this schedule. 

When I fretted about this confiscation of our time, a 
friend asked, “You get paid for it, don’t you?” Yes, we 
do; but is that the point? 

Members of United Paperworkers Local 7837, locked 
out of the A.E. Staley Manufacturing Company in Deca- 
tur, 111., have been battling a change in their work sched- 
ule for almost three years. They voted on July 10 to re- 
ject the latest contract offer, which included 12-hour 
shifts, three days on, three days off, with workers rotat- 
ing between days and nights for each series of days on. 

A Staley worker in Decatur showed me the so-called 
calendar that the company had given them. It was rows 
of dates divided into columns of three: work days and 
days off. It bore absolutely no relationship to the calen- 
dar of seven-day weeks and 12-month years that work- 
ers’ families, friends, schools, churches, community or- 
ganizations, libraries or any other institution in the city 
of Decatur is operating on. Isolation and exhaustion 
would have been inevitable. 

“The creation of a normal working day is,” Karl Marx 
wrote in Capital, “the product of a protracted civil 
war.. .between the capitalist class and the working class.” 
At the time those words were written, English workers 
had won the ten-hour day in most industries and the 
struggle for the eight-hour day was beginning in the U.S. 

(Continued on page 3) 




Mumia Abu - 
Jamal and 
the rest of us 


by Lou Turner 1 

Fhe average American feels in daily life— in his work, in 
ms home— powerless, utterly powerless. Politicians don’t 
isten to what he thinks, they don’t give a fuck. He is 
Parodied on TV as an idiotic Archie Bunker figure. In his 
ob, he is paralyzed by the fear of losing his paycheck, of 
t pink slip. So that the only expression of power that he 
an have is the power to express his fear and alien- 
tion....It is also a fear of a dark America. It can be as 
rimal as the fear of change, y 

—Mumia Abu-Jamal, Village Voice 
Sept. 6, 1994 


T]t would be very difficult, if not altogether impossible, 
o establish any principle upon which the justice or expe- 
iency of capital punishment could be founded, in a soci- 
ty glorying in its civilization. Punishment in general 
as been defended as a means either of ameliorating or 
f intimidating. Now what right have you to punish me 
>r the amelioration or intimidation of others? And be- 
'des, there is history... which proves with most complete 
vidence that since Cain the world has neither been in- 
midated nor ameliorated by punishment. 

—Karl Marx, New York Daily Tribune 
Feb. 17, 1853 


The 140-plus years that separate the above two quotes 
' Karl Marx and the Black revolutionary journalist 
umia Abu-Jamal, who is scheduled to be executed by 
thal injection on Aug. 17 by the state of Pennsylvania, 
esents no impediment to the intercommunications be- 
■een the ages. 

Despite the passionate immediacy with which so many 
us have swung into action to stay the executioner’s 
nd, we may be allowing the revolutionary ideas, for 

(Continued on page 10) 
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FROM TOE WRITINGS OF RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

• • 

On Hie 50th Anniversary of The Bombing 
of Hiroshima: The Legacy of Japan’s 
Freedom Movements Page4 


Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, 1995-96 



Students at the University of California at Berkeley protest UC Regents vote to end affirmative action. 


Can the Idea of freedom re-mobilize 
today’s mass movements? 


I.Totalitarianism, U.S.-style,’ and the 
need for a revolutionary new beginning 


News and Letters Committees publishes the Draft 
of its Perspectives Thesis each year directly in the 
pages of N&L. We urge your participation in our dis- 
cussion around this thesis because our age is in such 
total crisis that no revolutionary organization can 
allow any separation between theory and practice, 
workers and intellectuals, “inside” and “outside,” 
philosophy and organization. We are raising ques- 
tions and ask you to help in working out the an- 
swers. 


x 

SHE 50TH ANNIVERSARY of the end of World 
War II is a chilling reminder that far from that 

■E slaughter of over 45 million lives having solved a 
single fundamental problem of humanity, they have re- 
appeared in new and seemingly intractable forms as to- 
day’s world is gripped by the rise of the most reactionary 
forces imaginable. 

The strength of this in the U.S. can be measured by 
the Smithsonian Institution’s capitulation to veterans 
groups, who were able to scuttle any historical treatment 
of the bombing of Hiroshima in its exhibit of the Enola 
Gay. Though this kind of “history by consensus” mir- 
rors the Japanese government’s refusal to acknowledge 
Japan’s own brutal history in World War II, the U.S. 
bears the far more horrible onus of failing to answer to 
ushering in the nuclear age by unleashing the atomic 
bomb that killed 200,000 men, women, and children in a 
matter of minutes on Aug. 6, 1945. This despite docu- 
mentary evidence showing that the bomb was militarily 
unnecessary, since Japan was about to surrender, and 
that Truman’s own generals, including Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, urged him not to use it. 1 

Far from the 50th anniversary of the end of World 
War II allowing the rulers to close the door on either 
the conflicts of that era or those of the post- World War 
II nuclear age, the anniversary has put the spotlight on 
the emergence of forms of genocide which our “post- 
Cold War” world was supposed to have terminated. 

Who could look at the pictures of Grozny, the capital 
of Chechnya pounded to rubble by Russian bombs, and 
not be reminded of the rubble of European cities in 
World War II? Who could -view the brutal bombing for 
weeks of even the small villages of Chechnya and doubt 
that this is a genocidal war on a people for daring to seek 
independence? That Chechnya’s near-total destruction 

1. See Gar Alperovitz’s “Hiroshima: Historians Reasess,” For- 
eign Policy 99, Summer 1995, pp. 15-34. 


was not allowed to mar the allegedly good relations on 
display between the U.S. and Russia during the V-E Day 
celebrations indicts as criminal the kind of “neutrality” 
in the “internal affairs of other countries” that is, in 
fact, complicity with genocide. 

But the complicity of the West and Russia in the war 
against Bosnia remains the test of world politics. Over 
the past two months they have made it clearer than ever 
that they oppose any attempt to help the Bosnians pre- 
serve a multiethnic society. Even the seizure of UN 
“peacekeepers” by the Bosnian Serbs became nothing 
more than an occasion for the West to back down from 
the most limited threats that action might be taken 
against the Serbian attacks on Bosnia. 

As a result, the Serbs have now taken the brazen step - 
of overrunning the UN-designated “safe-haven” of 
Srebrenica and Zepa threaten to plunge all of Bosnia 
into a new cycle of “ethnic cleansing.” The three million 
men, women and children who have been killed, raped, 
or made refugees by this war have truly put all of West- 
ern “civilization” on trial as accomplices to genocide. 

As we have argued from the start of this crisis, the 
events in Bosnia are a sharp indictment of the Left, 
which has largely failed to stand in solidarity with it. 
The Left’s failure to oppose the fascist war on Bosnia 
raises many questions about whether it can confront 
the visage of fascism which has emerged right here at 
home. 

This visage was brought to the fore by the growth of 
the far-right militias which have gained so much atten- 
tion since the terrorist bombing in Oklahoma City on 
April 19. In their readiness to fight for “race and na- 
tion,” they bear a striking resemblance to the “citizens 
militias” that have sparked the war in Bosnia. Most 
alarming of all is the strength and influence they have 
exhibited since April 19. 

Who would have believed that their influence has 
grown so strong that a proposed Conference of the 
States— intended to be a meeting of leaders of state gov- 
ernments in Philadelphia in October to push for “states’ 
rights”— was called off in July when rightist extremists 
saw in it a plot to impose a “one world government”? 
Despite the conference’s conservative agenda, the far- 
right’s barrage of fax and phone messages convinced so 
many legislators not to attend that the National Gover- 
nors Association had to cancel the event. 

Such a bizarre happening attests to the climate of ret- 
rogression that was firmly established when the Nov. 8 
elections brought Gingrichism to congressional power as 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Islamic fundamentalism’s assault on women 


by Neda Azad 

Throughout the Muslim world, fundamentalist move- 
ments have been gaining strength. At the same time, 
there has been a failure to recognize the retrogressive 
nature of these movements, particularly with regard to 
women. Instead too many leftist intellectuals— Edward 
Said and Michel Foucault would be two prominent exam- 
ples— and even some feminists have suggested that we 
need to understand that the Muslim world, long exploit- 
ed and caricatured by the West, is so different culturally 
and historically from Europe and North America that 
feminism as understood in the West has little relevance 
there. As someone who grew up in one of these societies, 
Iran, I would argue that such a view is inaccurate and 
misguided; that it uncritically accepts Islamist propagan- 
da with regard to what women in these societies want. 

Gender relations are not a marginal aspect of Islamist 
ideology. Rather, an important strength of fundamental- 
ist movements lies in the creation of an illusion that a 
return to traditional/patriarchal relations is the answer 
to the many social and economic problems that Third 
World countries face as part of the crisis-ridden world 
capitalist system. 

• In Iran the government of the Islamic Republican 
Party (IRP) continues to jail and torture thousands of 
women who refuse to comply with their segregationist 
rules. Strict government enforcement of the hijab (head 
covering) and periodic rounding up, fines, torture, and 
imprisonment of/women on charges of “improper hijab” 
continue. Women remain segregated and are restricted 
in their choice of career, employment, and education. 1 

• There have been frequent reports of human rights 
violations against Sudanese women since the Nation- 
al Islamic Front (NIF) assumed power in a 1989 coup 
d’etat. The process of Islamization and Arabization of 
Sudan, where the dissenting southern region is Black, 
Animist, and Christian, is rigidly pursued. The new gov- 
ernment has enforced the wearing of the hijab and has 
segregated women in educational institutions. 2 

• In Afghanistan women were ordered to observe 
the .hijab following the mujahidin victory. Golbadin 
Hekmatyar, a leader of the victorious mujahidin, had 
gained notoriety for throwing acid on the exposed legs of 
a female university Student in the early. 1980s. Women 


laws that allow a man the right to divorce his wife for 
any reason and to practice polygamy. 

• In Bangladesh, Islam was declared the state reli- 
gion in 1988. Fundamentalist clerics have issued a fatwa 
(religious decree) calling for the death of feminist Mus- 
lim writer and poet Taslima Nasrin. Nasrin is the author 
of a popular novel Shame (1993) which recounts the kill- 
ing of a group of Hindus by Muslim fundamentalists. 3 

Hamid Khan, known for 
his support of family 
planning, education, and 
employment for impov- 
erished women, has 
been threatened with ex- 
ecution by the govern- 
ment and the ulama (Is- 
lamic clergy). The 1979 
Hudud Ordinance elimi- 
nated the distinction be- 
tween rape and sex be- 
tween unmarried con- 
senting adults— calling 
both adultery— and 

sanctioned the flogging 
of the accused woman. 
This law was strictly enforced during the rule of General 
Zia’ al-Haq and Ghulam Ishaq. Benazir Bhutto has not 
(Continued on page 11) 

1. See Nayereh Tohidi, “Gender and Islamic Fundamentalism: 
Feminist Politics in Iran,” in Third World Women & the Poli- 
tics of Feminism, ed. by Mohanty, Russo, and Torres (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1991). On the 1979 Iranian 
Revolution, see Raya Dunayevskaya, Women’s Liberation and 
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I Illinois Clemency Project | 

Chicago— Eighteen women serving time in Illinois 
prisons are seeking clemency from Governor Jim Edgar 
on the grounds that they were abused by the men they 
killed or attempted to kill. Lawyers for the Illinois Clem- 
ency Project for Battered Women obtained clemency for 
four women in 1994 and hope for similar results this 
summer. 

The women in each case suffered serious violence at 
the hands of a spouse or boyfriend, who controlled them 
through physical, sexual and mental abuse, often for 
years. If they tried to escape they were stalked and their 
lives, and lives of family members, were threatened. 
Each woman believed she had no alternative but to de- 
fend Herself. " r 

Many of the women received poor legal representation 
from public defenders who did not mention the abuse 
The judge didn’t permit the abuse to be presented at al 
or it was not given adequate consideration in sentencing 
Where women’s lives have been threatened for years, the 
law fails to recognize that the women were acting in self- 
defense. 

The fact that these women had to resort to violence 
speaks to the problem of domestic violence worldwide. Ir 
the U.S. a woman is beaten every 15 seconds and domes 
tic violence is the leading cause of injury to women, age 
25 to 44. Yet the indifference to this crime is woven inte 
our legal system and our male-dominated society. Police 
do not respond seriously to calls for help, prosecutors 
won’t seek penalties, and judges won’t impose them. 

The Glemenqy Project attorneys presented petitions 
before the Prisoner Review Board in mid-July. They eon 
tend the courts ruled harshly despite the fact that mos 
of the women had no prior criminal background. Each o 
the women was convicted of killing, injuring, or conspir 
ing to kill, an abuser. Amazingly, sentences for conspira 
cy to kill are sometimes as stiff as first degree murder. 

Governor Edgar may make his decision as early as Au 
gust. To support these women, call, write, or e-mail Gov 
ernor Jim Edgar in Chicago at 312/814-2121; in Spring 
field, 217/782-0244; address: Governor Jim Edgar 
Springfield, IL 62706; e-mail: govern or .illinois(£ 
accessil.com. Contact the Illinois Clemency Project fo 
Battered Women at 312/583-8016. —Sharon M 


in Pashtun Taliban-controlled areas may not leave their 
homes unless they are accompanied by a male relative 
and then only with completely covered heads. 


Review article: Lesbians Talk Issues 


• In Algeria, the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) has 
unleashed a campaign of terror against foreigners, left- 
ists, all those educated in French schools, as well as 
feminists. The FIS has vowed, when it comes to power, 
to stop women’s employment, to make sexual relations 
outside marriage punishable by death, and to enforce the 
hijab. Since 1992 over 50 women have been assassinated 
and many more stabbed or raped by the fundamentalists 
for not wearing a head scarf, for wearing Western cloth- 
ing (like blue jeans): for working alongside men, or for 
living without a male guardian in their apartments. 

Algerian feminists have strongly and consistently pro- 
tested all violations of their rights, beginning with the 
1984 Family Code that confirmed traditional Islamic 

Mauritius feminists 
fight communalism 

Curepipe, Mauritius— Lindsey Collen’s novel, The 
Rape of Sita, is still banned in Mauritius. The violent at- 
tacks against her have abated somewhat and support for 
free speech has gained ground. However, communal ten- 
sions have continued to get worse. 

First there was a communalist Muslim gathering that 
burned a newspaper with strong Hindu fundamentalist 
traits edited by S. Ramalingun. Then, at Hindu House 
there was the public burning of three newspapers ac- 
cused of being anti-Hindu (most newspapers are still 
owned and controlled by a Catholic elite). Even a road 
accident created a riot, which then risked developing 
communal dynamics. 

Two journalists were arrested, released and are on tri- 
al under the official secrets act. The recent visit of the 
Leader of the Opposition of the BJP (fundamentalist 
party in India) has added to tensions. The hierarchy of 
the Catholic church has systematically opposed anti-dis- 
crimination regulations in its schools, which are totally 
funded by the state. 

The background to the social tensions has to do with 
IMF -World Bank politics propagated by the present gov- 
ernment and the present opposition: the wild scramble 
for tenders, for grabbing bits of privatized industries and 
for contracts by sections of the bourgeoisie. The propa- 
ganda about “the Mauritian miracle” that the IMF and 
World Bank spread tends to cause a deep-seated hysteria 
in the poor masses, who live precariously and in poverty 
while the country is flaunted as a “success story” where 
everyone is well off. 

On the good side, we in Muvman Liberasyon Fam are 
founding members of the Movement Against Communal- 
ism, which has become very big in its first two or three 
months of existence. The movement supports secularism 
and freedom of conscience, opposes all forms of classifi- 
cation and categorization of people by religion or race, 
and supports freedom of expression. As well as the total- 
ity of the trade union movement and big sections of the 
women’s movement, we have also attracted music 
groups, sportsmen and women, preschool playgroup 
teachers and parents, environmental groups, and con- 
sumers’ unions into this wide movement against com- 
munalism. —Muvman Liberasyon Fam 


In the brief years since the Stonewall Riots of 1969, 
there has been no shortage of internal debate and. dis- 
sent within lesbian and gay liberation movements. But 
the philosophic vision needed for a fully revolutionary 
movement has been oft-muted, eschewed in favor of iso- 
lated activism and cultural representation. The current 
morass and crisis this produces is mirrored in three vol- 
umes from a new series, Lesbians Talk Issues (London, 
1992-94). Published in Britain, they aim “to provide a 
forum in which topics of current interest within the in- 
ternational lesbian community can be dissected and dis- 
cussed with immediacy and flexibility” (Lesbians Talk 
Queer Notions, p. 63). 

Three political volumes tackle the contemporary situa- 
tion from vastly different perspectives. Cherry Smyth, 
an Irish lesbian poet, teacher and activist, embraces the 
pro-sex, transgressive, and anti-assimilationism of queer 
politics in Lesbians Talk Queer Notions, noting that the 
presence of queer movements “in the early ’90s marks 
the shape of the territory to come with an irrevocable 
and necessary passion" (LTQN, p. 60). 

Yet Smyth cannot hide the fact that queer politics 
doesn’t address systemic questions such as racism and 
capitalism; indeed, queer activism could land us in an in- 
finite “transgress.” “Queer offers the terms of trans- 
gressive and subversive, but transgressive of what? Sub- 
versive of what? Those elements seem unsaid, lost in 
this wave of energy that is being named queer,” notes 
Philip Derbyshire, a gay activist who combats police bru- 
tality (p. 46). Others fear “the movement is in danger of 
a typically postmodern slippage from ethics to aesthet- 
ics” (p. 34). 

Lesbians Talk Making Black Waves is the most conse- 
quential of these volumes. Even the title suggests a pur- 
posive disruption of a racist, sexist, homophobic status 
quo. Taking up the lived intersections of class, race, gen- 
der, sexuality and immigration, Valerie Mason-John and 
Ann Khambatta are aware that this is the first book to 
single out lives of Black lesbians in Britain, (All these 
books use Black as it is understood in the U.K., to in- 
clude all people of color, immigrants, and foreigners.) 

The history they record moves from the lesbophobia in 
OWAAD (Organisation of Women of African and Asian 
Descent) in the late 1970s to the establishment of two 
national Black lesbian conferences dubbed “Zami” in 
recognition of Audre Lorde’s recovery of this Afro-Carib- 
bean term for women who love women. 

Activity included the Haringey Black Action (HBA): 
“In 1987. ..HBA organised a national demonstration, 
Smash the Backlash, which was attended by 4,000 peo- 
ple” (p. 17). The authors note that in “the 1990s racism 
in Britain has increased, alongside homelessness, unem- 
ployment, cuts in local authority services, homophobia 
and repressive immigration measures. The impact on 
Black lesbians has been profound” (p. 18). 

Their inclusion of immigration issues is increasingly 
urgent. Zehra, born in Turkey, points out that “[t]he 
most racist face of the British state is its immigration 
controls, and it exercises these in a very thorough 
way... Every where you are there are extensions of those 
controls. Everything centers around the fact that you 
don’t belong here— so what the hell are you doing here?” 
(pp. 33-34). 

These Black lesbians critique “ahistorical” attempts 


to defend racial purity and resist having “our identi 
ties.. .pared down or silenced in the name of black unity,’ 
which they categorize as an “ineffective and dangerou 
response to White racism” (p, 36). 

But this emphasis on difference leads even these per 
ceptive writers into a quagmire where individual am 
particular have forced the universal out of the picture 
In the desire to honor all our “complexities” and “poten 
tial” (p. 8), the need to create an entirely new society i 
not articulated. Instead there is a flood of discourage 
ment: . 

The feeling of optimism and faith in the possibility < 
real political change has waned as successive legislate 
measures curbing the rights of all marginalised peop 
have been passed. [YJears of Thatcherism and now M 
jor have killed a lot of people’s spirits... [W]e are scurr ; 
ing around like headless chickens with no solid strategic 
for creating and setting a movement’s focus (p. 52). 

This type of discouragement is patent in Lesbians Ta 
Left Politics. Here Kristina Studzinski “aims to esta 
lish whether there is still a space for Left politics in tl 
fight for lesbian and gay equality” (p. 9, emphasis mint 

(Continued on page 11) 


by Mary Jo Grey 

International support is growing to protect the life. 
Flor de Maria Salguero de Laparra, an organizer in t 
Guatemalan maquiladora industry. Flor de Maria w 
savagely beaten and repeatedly raped on May 17 in ret 
iation for representing 27 young women workers 
Juana Modas garment factory in Guatemala City. Th 
are accusing the U.S. owner, Grek Sung Bank, of sexi 
harassment and illegally firing workers involved 
union organizing.- Despite phone threats and fears s 
could become “disappeared,” she continues her wo: 
U.S. women trade unionists and activists have form 
STITCH (Support Team International for Textileras) 
support Flor de Maria and other maquiladora organize 
and urge people to contact the Guatemalan govern m< 
to protect her.' 

Alabama may soon become the last state to stop cha 
ing rape victims for the gathering of evidence needed 
prosecute their attackers. The Alabama House of Rep 
sentatives voted on July 24 to require the state to j 
the $200 for such forensic examinations. They w 
forced to take such action by the 1994 Federal Viole 
Against Women Act or lose $35 million in federal mor 
As recently as 1985, 45% of the states offered little or 
assistance to rape victims in the collection of evidence 


The 800,000-member National Housewives Fed* 
tion, formed 13 years ago in Italy as a social act 
group, has voted to turn itself into a union to bargain 
Italy’s nine million full-time and six million part-t 
women homemakers. They plan to demand a state-ai 
pension plan and salaries for those women who stop < 
side work for the first five years of their children’s liy 
—Information from Feminist Vo 
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Support key to Detroit newspaper strike 


Detroit— Two weeks after the Detroit newspaper 
strike began on July 13, all you can- hear in front of the 
scab operation building in downtown is drivers honking 
in support and the response of striking workers, and the 
yells against scabs whenever they are vanned in or out of 
the building. The strike has received widespread support 
from subscribers who have cancelled subscriptions, as 
well as other unions whose members join the picket line. 

Advertisers have initially pulled their accounts, but 
none of the strikers believe this is genuine support— just 
economics since for now paper delivery is erratic. The 
newspaper agency has dumped thousands of bundled pa- 
pers (to drive up circulation statistics) and carriers have 

Motor Cargo union fight 

Newark, Cal.— Drivers and dockworkers at Motor 
Cargo, a freight company based in Salt Lake City with a 
terminal here in Newark (south of Oakland), have been 
on strike since March. After having certified the union in 
a unanimous vote and entered into negotiations, the 
company wanted to discuss having an open shop, where 
each worker would choose to be in the union or not. The 
union refused to discuss this since it’s illegal in Califor- 
nia; the company figured it could get away with it be- 
cause they’re based in Utah, a right-to-work state. 

Many drivers in Local 70 (the Teamsters local the Mo- 
tor Cargo employees voted to affiliate with) are angry 
about this strike and see it as crucial because this is one 
of the many non-union carriers paying low wages and 
undercutting the freight charges of better union shops 
like Willig and Yellow. The picket line is up daily in New- 
ark (6700 Smith Ave.) and many of the trucks that leave 
the yard are followed by Local 70 members who set up 
an “ambulatory picket” wherever the scabs take their 
freight. 

This has put a lot of pressure on the customers to take 
their freight elsewhere, especially because no union driv- 
ers will deliver there while the pickets are up. It has 
been effective, but the company fights back by telling a 
lot of lies, both to their scabs and their customers. They 
tell the customers they don’t have a labor dispute going 
on— but of course our pickets tell a different story. 

So the company has to aggressively look for new busi- 
ness all the time, which it does with its salesmen. One 
recent morning on the picket line two of these young, 
sharp looking salesmen came out to talk with us, acting 
very innocent by saying they didn’t know what the strike 
vas about (supposedly they had just been hired) and 
wanted to “find out what’s going on.” 

One driver who had worked there for a year before the 
strike started was telling them the company is lying 
when it says they’re not losing business “because I stand 
sere and see all the equipment in there that isn’t going 
inywhere, so all the graphs and statistics they put out to 
prove’ everything’s okay with them mean nothing to 
he.” Then he called those two salesmen the company’s 
‘human toilet paper” because they “clean up the man's 
irap.” On that note they turned around and went back 
nside to their work. —Teamsters Local 70 driver 

" ' - . ' ■ "■ 

Workshop Talks 


1 ■' (Continued from page 1) 

Today in the U.S. we have the illusion of a basic. 40-hour 
vorkweek, but the “normal working day” seems to be 
nore and more rare, at least in manufacturing. All 
icross the country workers are suffering from and strug- 
jling against overtime, and ten-hour and 12-hour, often 
otating, shifts. Why? 

■ At least part of the answer involves what today’s capi- 
iilists call “utilization.” “Constant capital, the means of 
reduction,” Marx wrote, “only exist to absorb labor.... 
/hile they fail to do this, their mere existence causes a 
Native loss to the capitalist, for they represent during 
le time they lie fallow, a useless advance of capital.... To 
ppropriate labor during all the 24 hours of the day is, 
lerefore, the inherent tendency of capitalist produc- 
on.” Utilization becomes more important to capital as, 
ith new technology, the investment in constant capital 
•ows. 

Workers, on the other hand, need time off— and not 
st to eat and sleep in preparation for another round of 
ork. “The laborer needs time for satisfying his intel- 
ctual and social wants,” Marx wrote. The struggle for 
normal working day was important for Marx because 
was a demand which arose from the workers them- 
Ives and it prefigured a new, non-capitalist, truly hu- 
«t society where production would be regulated by 
e workers themselves and time freed up by shortening 
e working day would be available for individual self- 
velopment. 

Phe movement of workers that grew out of early capi- 
ist conditions of labor was for “a legally limited work- 
r day, which shall make clear ‘when the time which 
$ worker sells is ended, and when his own begins.’ ” 
aving aside the question of “legally limited” (there is 
legal limit to the working day in Illinois), is it enough 
the 1990s to know when work will end and our time 
(in? 

n other words, if Sundays are no longer off limits, if 
ht hours is no longer the standard (except, perhaps, in 
abstract), if sleep patterns are totally disrupted, if 
Ir own time” is so contorted by the demands of capi- 
that we are isolated from the means to satisfy our 
tellectual and social wants,” isn’t there a need for a 
t movement for a normal working day? Or has that 
Iggle begun and we have yet to catch its presence or 
lificance? 


also dumped them (in disgust). 

This is a union-busting strike, set up by the Detroit 
Newspaper Agency which manages both struck papers, 
the Detroit Free Press and the Detroit News. In the sec- 
ond week, they withdrew their offer and there have been 
no negotiations since. A woman in the customer service 
department said that scabs had been lured into Detroit 
with promises of free meals and rooms, and up to $800 a 
week, only to find $6 and $7 an hour jobs in chaotic con- 
ditions. 

A reporter talked about how important the union was 
in fighting for ergonomic computer equipment and fur- 
niture after they had researched repetitive injury prob- 
lems from keyboard work. He said it was a sad comment 
that parts of the movie “Hoffa” had been filmed in the 
Detroit News newsrooms because the furniture and 
■ lighting had not changed in 40 years! 

The strike involves reporters, sales staff, printers, 
drivers, mailers and other staff— six unions who have 
stuck together thus far. Management’s strategy is to 
break apart the striking unions. Already some high pro- 
file reporters have crossed the line to file stories, and 
others (over 40) still on strike recently signed a letter 
urging the Guild to return to the bargaining table inde- 
pendently of the other unions, especially the Teamsters. 

But most workers said they are in this strike to the 
end. Two women told me they had lost their previous 
jobs in non-union shops without the chance to fight and 
save them. Many workers commented on the importance 
of financial and person-to-person support the strikers 
are getting from other workers. This strike is going to be 
long and important, not only for a labor town like De- 
troit, but for all U.S. workers. 



One striker’s opinion of scabs in the Detroit newspa- 
per strike 


Pain to follow OSHA cuts 

Evanston, 111.— The Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA) killed its proposed ergo- 
nomics regulations in June. Under development for five 
years, the rules were supposed to slow down the.epidem- 
ic of repetitive strain injuries (RSI), injuries caused by 
repeating the same motions again and again. But the Re- 
publican Congress, which was already cutting the OSHA 
budget, added cuts of $3.5 million more to wipe out the 
ergonomics program intended to help adapt the work en- 
vironment to the worker. I. 

Each year, hundreds of thousands of workers get RSI. 
It has doubled since 1984 because of the proliferation 6f 
computers in offices. Computer users — now 40 million 
strong in the U.S.— typically spend many hours in the 
same position repeating the same motions with few 
breaks. The first time I wore splints to work for my own 
tendinitis, I was shocked at how many co-workers con- 
fided in me that they too had RSI problems. Then I 
started noticing how many people are walking around 
wearing splints, like lots of supermarket checkout clerks.. 

The risk is even greater for workers in factories that 
process meat, poultry and fish, for the same reason: hu- 
man bodies forced to adapt to the demands of a work 
process designed to maximize production, pushing the 
destruction of nerve and muscle tissue beyond the point 
that rest can heal. - 

OSHA already has only 1,000 inspectors to monitor 
conditions at 3.6 million work sites. Now the Republi- 
cans want to cut that even more. They cry over the poor 
capitalists who have, to spend money to make work safer, 
and don’t give a damn about the 10,000 workers killed 
on the job each year and the 100,000 that die from long- 
term occupational diseases. Or the six million injured 
and 60,000 permanently disabled. 

What businesses, government and doctors are mainly 
interested in is increasing production and reducing the 
costs of medical care and disability payments. The only 
real cure for this crippling epidemic -is to transform the 
inhuman working processes that cause pain and disabili- 
ty. —Office worker 


Staley buyout bait rejected 

Decatur, 111.— In the contract [between Paperwork- 
ers Local 7837 and A.E. Staley] there was something de- 
cent for anyone who wasn’t going to go back. If you 
wanted to go back, it was no good. After two and a half 
years, a lot of people have gone on with their lives. They 
wanted an end, to get it over, emotionally and financial- 
ly. The vote, July 10, was 318 to reject and 241 to accept. 

What Staley is saying with this offer is we don’t want 
you back. They offered a “Voluntary Hourly Separation 
Incentive Program” which lets you sever out if you are 
alive and had a birthday. It’s for everyone in the plant if 
they want to take it, 

Staley offered early retirement too. You also got to 
choose a severance plus a pension multiplier for every 
year of service. The contract included a list of everyone 
to see exactly who was eligible by their birth dates, not 
their names. For people not eligible for retirement, there 
was the “Voluntary Bridge Program” to get you to re- 
tirement. Not very many people were on the “bridge,” 
but quite a few are eligible to retire. 

They made the contract bad to stay in and good to get 
out. The shift schedule Staley wants is twelve-hour 
shifts, rotating every three days. So you have three days 
on, and three days off. 

Now we’re in a Russian stand-off with Staley. The lo- 
cal wrote a request to Staley to meet after we turned 
down the contract. They sent a return letter dated July 
26. It said, “Your proposals are based on outmoded sys- 
tems from the 1960s, and we will not return to those.” It 
called them “unworkable and archaic.” It then asked if 
we are willing to accept rotating shifts, a system to re- 
solve grievances in a “timely” way (meaning sweeping 
them under the rug), and setting up a “skill block” sys- 
tem where you would have to learn three jobs in a year, 
then take a test. Staley could promote— or demote— you. 
at will, depending on what you learn after three years. 
And they asked us to accept unlimited subcontracting 
too. “We will not meet unless you are willing to accept 
all that” is what they were saying. 

Staley wants 350 people back, no more. Maybe if they 
put the fear of God in them and maybe dangle the bait 
again, enough people will take it. But there were a lot of 
older guys, even though it was advantageous to take the 
offers, who felt they couldn’t do it to the guys who had 
to go back, who maybe were old enough but did not have 
too many years of seniority. They didn’t want to stick it 
to them. And a lot of the younger workers knew they 
could not survive. 

—Staley support worker 

* * # 

People were pissed off because when they got the pro- 
posal, it was worse than before, and they realized the 
bargaining committee wasn’t lying to them. It came to a 
vote because there was that fraction of people always 
looking to get what they could. They already had new 
jobs somewhere else. The others feel pleased about vot- 
ing down the contract. However some voted for it be- 
cause they are having financial hardships. I told one guy 
that the locai has programs ro help thein Out, whicn we 
put out in the newsletter. Once you let the committee 
know, they give you some help, secretly, so no one 
knows. This one guy didn’t know anything about the 
committee, and he got in trouble. 

Everyone has heard about the federal investigation at 
ADM [Archer Daniels Midland] for unfair competition. 
Back in the ’70s, when they had their last strike at the 
Decatur plant, ADM broke their unions, the Grain- 
millers and the Allied Industrial Workers (now Paper- 
workers) the same as us. We can look across town and 
see what would have happened to us if we took Staley’s 
“best and final offer” three years ago. 

—Road warrior 

After the Ralston strike 

Battle Creek, Mich,— Tensions were pretty high 
when workers went back after the 12-week strike at 
Ralston Foods here that had begun at the end of Febru- 
ary. Although the members of Local 66 of the American 
Federation of Grain Millers ratified the contract they 
were finally offered, many weren’t happy with it. 

I had thought they would stay out longer, until all 
their demands were met. They included everything from 
retirement benefits, health insurance, job security and 
seniority rights. A lot of'issues were not resolved and 
will have to wait for the next negotiations. But when you 
consider that this was just one isolated group of 300 
workers who- were seeing the work from their plant 
shunted off to other Ralston plants, it isn’t surprising 
that they settled. You can’t blame a worker for wanting 
to hang on to a good-paying job. 

As soon as that strike was settled, there were rumors 
here that the Grand Trunk Western Railroad workers 
may strike over job cutbacks. I worked as a “gandy danc- 
er” during the Vietnam War, laying track. It was the 
only time in my life that I participated in a wildcat 
strike. There was an electrical storm and the GTWRR 
steel gang I worked on refused to work in the dangerous 
conditions. If lightning struck near the rail, you had it. 
The foreman threatened to fire a couple hundred of us 
on the spot, but since we were out in the sticks some- 
where between Edwardsburg and Cassopolis, Mich., he 
would have had a hard time finding, new employees, so 
we won that day. 

There are all kind of strikes like these by small groups 
of workers, who put up great fights but are ultimately 
defeated. But, as I wrote to you earlier (see Readers’ 
Views, July N&L), if a spark is all that is needed fbr a 
revolution, we can be sure the stinking capitalist system 
will provide plenty of them. —Postal worker 
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Editor’s note: Fifty years after U.S imperialism 
dropped atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasa- 
ki— to this day, the only country to dare such bar- 
barism— it still refuses to acknowledge the utter in- 
humanity of that act. To express our opposition to 
such depravity and to solidarize with the legacy of 
Japanese freedom struggles which the rulers on 
both sides of the Pacific try to conceal, we are pub- 
lishing excerpts of Raya Dunayevskava’s “The New 
Left in Japan: Achievements and Goals,” originally 
written as a report of her lecture tour in Japan in 
1965. The piece first appeared in News & Letters, 
February 1966, and an edited version serves as a 
chapter in her Women’s Liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution. We have combined the two ver- 
sions in what follows below. 


A lecture tour through Japan is an exhilarating experi- 
ence for one coming from the United States where Marx- 
ism is not exactly the most popular doctrine. In contrast 
to the political atmosphere in the States, where even the 
youth with a cause feels it necessary to vie with non- 
committed groups in denying an “ideological” founda- 
tion for his struggle for freedom, the New Left in Japan 
is all proudly Marxist, “anti-Stalinist and anti-imperial- 
ist, East and West.” These sharp outer differences not- 
withstanding, there is a deep affinity of purpose between 
the New Left in Japan and in the United States. Both 
the date of birth— 1960— and the parallelism of ac- 
tions— great mass demonstrations in Japan against the 
American- Japanese Security Pact and, in the U.S., the 
sit-downs signaling the start of the Negro Revolu- 
tion— symbolize the beginnings of a whole new epoch of 
development in both countries. 

The 700 that came out, Dec. 4, to hear my first talk at 
the Telephone and Telegraph Workers’ Union hall in To- 
kyo were representative of the whole spectrum of the 
New Left. This was seen both from the introductory 
speeches which showed that, although the meeting was 
under the auspices of Zenshin,* independent Marxists 
were also there, and it was made clear from the ques- 
tions and discussion which followed the talk on “The 
Negro Revolution, the New Left, and Marxism in Ameri- 
ca.” Furthermore, the questions disclosed an intense de- 
sire to develop relations with the second America— the 
America of the Negro Revolution, of the Free Speech 
Movement, of rank-and-file labor struggles, of the anti- 
Vietnam War teach-ins as well as the analyses of these 
developments by Marxist groups. And the preponderant 
presence of youth was made manifest by what I would 
call the sheer adventure of philosophic explorations, 
ranging from the historic gulf that separates the “Orien- 
tal concept of Void and Nothingness” from the ‘''Europe- 


an (Hegelian) concept of negativity” through Sartre’s 
Existentialism, to the concrete urgency with which the 
Hungarian Revolution invested the Humanism of Marx- 


ism. 


The focal point of the discussion, however, remained 
the need for revolutionary regroupment, the need for 
solidarity between freedom fighters the world 
over— between workers and students and those who 
were fighting for and had won national independence 
from Western imperialism that would not fall prey to 
Stalinism of either the Russian or Chinese variety. 

I do not mean to give the impression that the whole of 
the New Left is anti-Stalinist. The oppressive air of Mao- 
ism which dominates the Communist Party of Japan 
(JCP) hangs heavily also over a good part of the intellec- 
tual left. As was evident from another meeting, this time 
at the Waseda University, which was attended by nearly 
1,000 students on Dec. 19, more than a little residue of 
Stalinism is imbedded also in some anti-Stalinist 


groupings... - 

The Waseda University Students Paper invited me to 
write for it. In the article, entitled “The Humanism of 
Marx is the Basic Foundation for Today’s Anti-Stalin- 
ism,”...! wrote: 

...it is not some “bourgeois scholars’’ who 
* brought Marx’s Humanism onto the historic 
stage, but masses in motion, masses in motion 
against established Communism, masses in 


* Zenshin (Forward) is the organ of the NC-JRCL. To avoid 
confusion which would arise from the fact that the Japanese 
Revolutionary Communist League contains the Trotskyist 
grouping as well as those like Zenshin and Liberation who 
have split not only from the Communist Party but from Trots- 
kyism, we will refer to each group by the name of its organ. 
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On the 50th anniversary of the bombing of Hiroshima, Nagasaki 


The legacy of Japan’s freedom movements 


motion against Americem imperialism, masses 
in motion against British, French, Belgian im- 
perialism, masses in motion against all exist- 
ing societies. Stalinism, be it in Russian or 
Chinese garb, should not be allowed to sully 
Marx’s concept of revolution and vision of the 
“all-round” man... 

There must be no more Hiroshimas and 
Nagasakis. And something a great deal less 
honorary them “a degenerated workers’ state” 
should be reserved for retrogressionists, for 
any who expound the barbarous view that a 
“new civilization” can first be built on the ru- 
ins of what would be left of the world after a 
thermonuclear war... 


I. HIROSHIMA 
INTERNATIONALISM 

The deep internationalism of the Japanese youth can 
be seen in the peace rally held in Hiroshima on Dec. 8. If 
you recross the international date line, you’ll find it is 
Dec. 7 in the States. 

Now, anyone feels very small and very humble when 


where Harry McShane had distributed leaflets calling for 
common action between Scottish and Japanese shipyard 
workers. And there was also deep concern with ideas. 

In contrast to what is the situation now among trade 
unions in the U.S., the political groups in Japan have 
shop papers that are openly Marxist. Just as a group 
among the shipyard workers— the Social Science Re- 
search Club— were the ones to translate and publish a 
Marxist-Humanist analysis of The Soviet Economy and 
the Law of Value— A Revision or Reaffirmation of Marx- 
ism?, so auto, coal, and steel were most interested in 
publishing Workers Battle Automation by Charles Den- 
by, editor of News & Letters. In what other countries 
did groups of trade unionists publish such theoretical as 
well as class struggle analyses? And where else would a 
Marxist group that does not fully agree with another 
Marxist grouping in a different country publish the oth- 
er’s views precisely on the points in disagree- 
ment— state-capitalism, and the philosophical essays on 
Marx’s Humanism Today and the Afro-Asian Revolu- 
tions? 

That this dynamism of ideas characterizes not only 
workers who are “politicalized” was most clearly evident 
in Toyota. 



ZENGAKUREN, MARXISM, 
AND THE 

ACADEMIC MILIEU 


...The highest point reached by 
Zengakuren (All Japan Federation of Stu- 
dent Governments) was in that pivotal 
year 1960 when it led mass demonstra- 
tions against both U.S. imperialism and 
its own Kishi government. And because by 
then the Zengakuren was not merely a 
student movement, but a political - one 
that truly represented the majority of the 
people, they succeeded in stopping Eisen- 
hower’s projected trip to Japan, and in 
forcing Kishi to resign. 


Painting by Kazou Akiyama, survivor of Hiroshima 


he arrives in Hiroshima. A visit to the Peace Museum is 
a most harrowing and sobering experience, guaranteed 
to fill your night with ghoulish nightmares, and by 
morning kindling such wrath in you against America for 
that fiendish act of dropping the A-bomb that you are 
quite ready to forget that you too are American, and that 
there is a second America, one that is determined that 
there be no more Hiroshimas, no more Nagasakis. 

It seemed inconceivable that the very city that Ameri- 
can imperialism atom-bombed would hold a rally in com- 
memoration of all who died the night when Japanese im- 
perialism attacked Pearl Harbor. Yet that is exactly what 
took place in Hiroshima on Dec. 8, 1965. I felt trepida- 
tion when I arose to speak and I began very slowly: 

“While I do. not wish to minimize Japanese militar- 
ism’s role in the second imperialist world war, the day of 
infamy that will never be erased from history is not Dec. 
7, but Aug. 6. And when that day of infamy was extend- 
ed, and on Aug. 9th, Nagasaki was atom-bombed, hell on 
earth seemed to be the only reality left. Because we are 
gathered here to make sure that that dehumanized ver- 
sion of reality does not repeat itself, our anti-war strug- 
gles must be inseparable from those aimed at eradicating 
that which is at the root of all wars: class society.” 

Besides the peace rally, there was a public meeting un- 
der the auspices of the Marxist Student League, the 
Marxist Young Workers’ League, and Zenshin that was 
attended by about 300. There were also smaller meetings 
with the students and the student press of Hiroshima 
University who were interested in all the details of the 
Berkeley Revolt. 

The most impressive part of those meetings with 
Zenshin which concerned themselves specifically with 
those questions on which we did not agree— the theory 
of state-capitalism and my emphasis on the working out 
of the philosophy of Marxism for our age as taking prece- 
dence Over the question of "the vanguard party”— was 
' the presence of workers from all basic industries, auto, 
electric power, shipyards, etc., etc. They were concerned 
with establishing relations for action, as the Nagasaki 
Shipyard workers with those in the Clyde in Scotland 


These, however, were not its greatest 
achievements. The greatest achievement 
was this: Outside of the bourgeoisie, every 
strata of the population, labor and women 
included, came alive.* 

In those struggles against the Ameri- 
can-Japanese Security Treaty, as botf 
symbol of continued American dominatior 
and the resurgence of its own bourgeoisie 
.the .self-development -of the so-called, cora 
mon man reached so high a point that f 
created a true basis for independeni 
Marxism. ..[but] the very success of its 
ventures meant the end of one type of coj 
hesiveness. The political tendencies with? 
in it, the very ones that helped lead ij 
away from the CP, now found their theoj 
ries tested in practice, and prepared fe 
shift their concentration from the studenj 
movement to the class struggle, and “th : 
building of a revolutionary Marxist p 
ty”... 

bombing 

Merleau-Ponty once expressed the tru; 
purpose of philosophy most succinctly and profound’ 
when he stated that it must be “spontaneity whkj 
teaches.” One hundred years before Merleau-Pont; 
Marx, in arguing against those who wanted “to negate 
philosophy by, as he put it, “turning one’s back on ph 
losophy.,.and murmuring a few trite and ill-humorc 
phrases,” insisted that the only way “to abolish” philo 
ophy is “to realize it,” that is to say, make the theory 
liberation and freedom itself real. To grasp the meanifj 
of spontaneous action and have philosophy merge wi 
praxis is the only way to realize it. Each by itself is on 
sided; only in unity can reality he transformed and thi 
philosophy realized. It is toward this end that the Nt 
Left strives. Therein lies the affinity of ideas betwei 
the New Left in Japan and in the United States. 


*My discussion, about the activity of the women was by 
means limited to discussions in Japan. I kept raising the intj 
national aspect on my return because of the unevenness in q 
development of Women’s Liberation everywhere. In a talk 
WRAP (Women’s Radical Action Project) at the University 
Chicago in April of 1969, during the demonstrations arouj 
Marlene Dixon’s tenure, the question came up again. Here| 
what I said then: 

I was invited to Japan in 1965 to make a tour around Marxi 
and Freedom when it was translated into Japanese, and I 
many meetings with the left of the left of the left, the left of 
Zengakuren. The women had been every bit as active as 
men in the struggles there. Indeed, the Zengakuren demonstl 
tions against Eisenhower led to one death and that was a wtj 
an, Michiko Kanba, a student from Tokyo University. Yet, I 
there for two weeks before I heard a woman take the floor. 1| 
nally asked them where they were keeping the women? a 
men said that though they had known I was a woman befoJ 
arrived, to actually see me standing up there lecturing for hoj 
every day w'as a “shocking sight.” At one meeting I finally’ 
sotne women to open up (and that’s only because they w] 
teachers, but not college teachers). They said that there is) 
any woman in a leadership role in the party, and they were 
not as free as women in America: Well, it is true that womerj 
America speak up more. -But Marx insisted that no matter’fl 
free we think we are, we shouldn’t fool ourselves that the id[ 
of the ruling class aren’t the ideas of society— and no maj 
how hard we work, there will be certain taints that we ca| 
with us... 
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(Continued from page 1) 

3 hase II of the counter-revolution Reaganism launched 
n the 1980s. The speed with which the Right has been 
ible to move us back by decades since then is unprece- 
lented. It has achieved draconian congressional cuts in 
velfare, education, and preservation of the environment, 
vhile Black youth, single mothers and immigrants have 
ieen demonized, if not criminalized. 

No less shocking was the rate at which the Supreme 
lourt in the last weeks of its 1994-95 session overturned 
andmark decisions established through four long and 
urbulent decades. Even the historic 1954 Brown vs. 
loard of Education case, which had supposedly de- 
frayed the moral and legal rationalization for educa- 
ional segregation, was Under attack in a ruling that un- 
lercut a desegregation plan in Kansas City. 

The Court also struck a blow at the constitutionality 
if Federal affirmative action programs and seriously un- 
lermined the redistricting provisions flowing from the 
/oting Rights Act which the Civil Rights Movement had 
breed Congress to adopt back in 1965. It could pave the 
vay for decimation of Black representation in Congress 
n some southern states on a scale not seen since post- 
leconstruction. 

In decision after decision there was no “left wing” on 
;his. Court. Indeed, the Court has become the new stan- 
lard-bearer of the kind of “states’ rights” that has long 
jeen the battle cry of American racism, from the Civil 
Yar to the attacks on the Civil Rights Movement during 
;he 1960s. Its pull is now at work in everything from the 
Proposition 187 attack on immigrants in California to 
he Colorado vote to deprive gays of protection from dis- 
irimination, which the Court will rule on at its next ses- 
iion. 

How fully the Right now feels it can get away with 
tnything it chooses is manifested in the unabashed de- 
ermination of the abysmally ignorant Old South bigot 
fesse Helms to drastically cut the amount spent on 
(IDS— -because, he says, it is “transmitted by people en- 
gaged in unnatural acts”! It is also manifested in the 
government’s determination to put former Black Pan- 
her Mumia Abu-Jamal to death Aug. 17— a Black man 
iramed in 1981 for the murder of a policeman, whose tri- 
ll made it clear he is being punished, not for the murder 
ie did not commit, but because of his radical political be- 
iefs. 

Far from any “separation of powers” providing a 
'balance” of competing interests, the U.S. today is char- 
ctcrized by an unprecedented political realignment in 
Vhich everything is tilted to the Right. The irony is that 
It a moment when so many have embraced the notion of 
civil society” (the notion of a plurality of institutions 
dtich “balance” each other and thereby act as a check 
pon the power of the state) as an alternative to revolu- 
ion, there is less “balance” in American “civil society” 
tan at any time in this century. 

There is surely no balance to Newt Gingrich in Bill 
Hinton, whose call is not to battle but to wage less com- 
at in order to find “common ground” with the most re- 
ctionaiy Congress in half a century. And while the 
anti-big government” rhetoric of Gingrich helped Cre- 
te the climate that nourished the far-right militias, it 
as Clinton who seized the opportunity to seek legisla- 
bn to increase wiretapping and monitoring of suspected 
anti-government” organizations— a threat directed not 
. the Right, but at the Left. 

The looming oneness of Congress, the Presidency, and 
ie Supreme Court presents us with much more than 
ie “tweedle-dum, tweedle-dee” nature of Republicans 
>d Democrats that has long defined the “two-party” 
'Stem in this country. When the retrogression has 
ached the unprecedented state we confront today, it is 
>talitarianism U.S.-style which has to be confronted. 
What defines this is a drive for single party-state con- 
ol rooted in a reactionary ideology shared by forces 
mging from the Christian Coalition and the Republi- 
cs to many Democrats. This emerging totalitarianism 
fleets the changes occurring on the shop floor, as seen 
; the partnership between labor, management, and cap- 
al embodied in “team concept,” “quality control tir- 
es,” and other efforts geared to have workers partici- 
ite in their own oppression. 

Reagan set the ground for this in the 1980s, but he did 
it succeed in bringing it to fruition. What then hag to 
s confronted is not so much the determination of the 
ght to push us back, which is hardly new, but how 
ey have been able to get away with it. 

What a Black working woman in Memphis told News 
Letters has the answer: 

I don’t think the Republicans ever stopped trying to 
ke over. The problem is that we stopped. I’ll never for- 
■t~ alter the elections last November, Gingrich said, 
/e’ve been struggling 40 years for this. ’ So all the time 
i stopped struggling and went about our business 
inking things were resolved, they were waiting for an 
portunity to turn things around. They beat us with 
ne, even if that time was 40 years. I decided you ’re 
yer a ‘winner,’ You’re just a fighter. If you ever stop 
fating, you lose. Nothing is going to change until we 
t to the root of things. Dealing with things from the 
rface will never solve anything. 

We need to ask why we have witnessed such .a demobi- 
ation of the kinds of movements which won so many 
ttles in the early decades of the post-World War II era. 
is is needed not for history’s sake, but to answer the 


burning problems of today, when we are in need of a 
massive and unified opposition to Gingrich-Republican- 
ism. While Only a start, this has begun to emerge in the 
protests of Blacks, Latinos and youth against the Con- 
tract on America and Proposition 187. 

Yet the history of the movements of the 1960s that 
ended in failure at the very point youth and labor began 
to come together is a striking reminder that to depend 
only on more activity and broader coalition building is 
not the guarantee of a way out of today’s retrogression. 
History shows that mass movements do not arise just 
from the horrors and limitations of existing society; they 
also unfold when an idea of freedom, a concept of a new 
society is present which can excite the human imagina- 
tion. Marx projected this long ago, when he said theory 
becomes a material force when it seizes the masses. 

Yet many still seem oblivious of this, as if one more ef- 
fort at coalition building 'or “mass recruiting” will suc- 
ceed in beating back the Right. This lack of serious re- 
thinking does not just char- 
acterize activists, as can be 
seen from a recent exchange 
between two of Europe’s 
• foremost intellectuals, Jur- 
gen Habermas and Adam 
Michnik. Though both ac- 
knowledge the severe crisis 
of modern society, all they 
pose as an alternative is the 
old idea of using the welfare 
state to “tame capitalism.” 2 

The failure to project a vi- 
able concept of liberation op- 
posed to both capitalism and 
state-capitalism that called 
itself Communism lies at the 
heart of today’s political cri- 
ses. To dig out why this 
problem persists is to con- 
front what the Black work- 
ing woman called “getting at 
the root of things.” 

To do so we need to re- 
turn with eyes of today to 
the concept of “post-Marx 
Marxism as pejorative,” 
which Raya Dunayevskaya developed in the period just 
before a retrogressive changed world emerged in the 
1980s. 

This category, developed as a serious reexamination 
and critique of the greatest revolutionaries, showed that 
even the most important post-Marx Marxists had failed 
to build upon the inner core of Marx’s Marxism— his re- 
fusal to separata his new continent of thought and of 
revolution from a concept of organization. 

In Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, Dunayevskaya specifically 
showed that all post-Marx Marxists suffered from an un- 
derlying Lassalleanism. Ferdinand Lassalle’s notion, 
projected when he was a leader of the German workers’ 
movement in Marx’s day, that the need for and building 
of organization takes precedence over working out a new 
relation between organization and a philosophy of libera- 
tion, defined the attitude of all Marxists both reformist 
and revolutionary. : / 

Marx alone was the exception, as seen from his 1875 
Critique of the Gotha Program, in which he sharply cri- 
tiqued the underlying Lassalleanism of his own follow- 
ers. In insisting that no organizational unity should oc- 
cur except' on the basis of the principle of the kind of 
new society one is for, “Marx was ready to eliminate any 
distinction, not only between economics and dialectics, 
but between organization and principles, that is to say, 
theories of revolution, dialectics Of philosophy.” The 
tragedy, however, is that “The totality that was Marx as 
organization man, as political theorist, as visionary of a 
future social order” did not inform the development of 
post-Marx Marxism. 3 

The ramifications of this became most telling in our 
time. There certainly has been no shortage of organiza- 
tion. The building of organization in fact took prece- 
dence over projecting a liberating vision of the fu- 
ture — whether by those who narrowed the concept of a 
new society by equating it with state-capitalism which 
called itself Communism, or by those who opposed such 
societies from the Left without, however, projecting a 
comprehensive philosophy of revolution. 

This had devastating consequences by the 1980s. Be- 
cause of the failure of the revolutionary movement to 
project a viable alternative, the collapse of both existing 
Communism and of welfare-state managed “socialism” 
made it easy for the ruling ideology to claim that capital- 
ism is here to stay. The notion that capitalism repre- 
sents the only available option hangs like a pall over all, 
defining the very contours of thought itself in this his- 
toric period. 

This has everything to do with the demobilization ex- 
perienced by today's movements. Seriously confronting 
the question of “how to begin anew" in the struggle for 
freedom means breaking through these mind-forged 
manacles by reaching for philosophic new beginnings. 

What can help illuminate how to meet this awesome 
challenge is Marx’s work of his last decade (1875-83), 
when in very different circumstances than those prevail- 
ing today he too confronted the question “how to begin 
anew.” What made this question so real to Marx in his 


2. See New York Review of fiooks, March 24, 1994. 

3. Raya Dunayevskaya, “Why Hegel’s Phenomenology? Why 
Now? What is the Relationship either to Organization, or to 
Philosophy, not Party,” in Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection (RDC), Vol. 13, microfilm #10894, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution, p. 158. 


last decade was the new stage of revolt disclosed by the 
Paris Commune of 1871, on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, the subsequent collapse of the First Interna- 
tional and his realization (voiced in the Critique of the 
Gotha Program) that even his closest followers did not 
grasp the depth of his vision of revolutionary transfor- 
mation. 

To ensure that such highpoints of revolt as the Paris 
Commune “would not die along with any physical death, 
i.e., historic disappearance because of defeat by the coun- 
ter-revolution,” in his last decade Marx “asked the 
Marxists to go lower and deeper into the proletariat, as 
well as to the oppressed in general, whether they be 
peasants or minorities like Jews, while he went search- 
ing for pre-capitalist social forces and passions [in what] 
we now call the Third World. The result was his very 
last work, the Ethnological Notebooks.” 4 

As Marx dug into such forces, he developed a 
multilinear view of human development. He denied that 


all countries are fated to follow the course of capitalism 
in the West; he was looking at the possibility that a new 
path to revolution could emerge in the East that would 
bypass the vicissitudes of capitalist industrialization. 

Yet in trying to reconstitute the idea of freedom 
through this intense theoretic labor, Marx resisted any 
tendency to draw up a blueprint for the future. This is 
because, as he repeatedly stated, “everything depends on 
the historic conditions in which it is situated.” 

This is no less true today. The task of filling the void 
in the projection of a liberating alternative does not de- 
pend on developing abstract blueprints about the “new 
society.” It hinges on eliciting those elements within to- 
day’s reality which can point us beyond the contours of 
the present system. This does not only entail singling 
out the potential forces of revolution. It also entails un- 
earthing the philosophic points of departure developed in 
our historic period which can provide direction for pro-' 
jecting a comprehensive liberatory alternative. 

In this sense, to work out a revolutionary new begin- 
ning everything depends on the liberation of the mind 
which means the freedom of the people. 

The task of filling the void in a liberating vision of the 
future surely seems overwhelming— until one discovers 
what Marxist-Humanism as a body of ideas has to offer. 
That is because since its birth, Marxist-Humanism fo- 
cused on how to overcome the central reality of our era: 
the emergence of counter-revolution from within revolu- 
tion, Whereas others limited themselves to the critique 
of what is, or mere first negation, Marxist-Humanism 
centered on the need to work out a new beginning from 
second negativity by posing the question “what happens 
after?” before the revolution. 

This focus on second negativity permeates the entire 
development of Marxist-Humanism, as seen in 
Dunayevskaya’s “trilogy of revolution”— from Marxism 
and Freedom (1958), which focused on the humanism of 
Marx in relation to both the freedom struggles of our age 
and the vision of a new society contained in Hegel’s Ab- 
solutes; to Philosophy and Revolution (1973), which de- 
veloped the concept of “Absolute Negativity as New Be- 
ginning”; to Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (1982), which projected 
(Continued on page 6) 

4. Dunayevskaya, “Why Hegel’s Phenomenology? Why Now?”, 
microfilm #10894-95. 
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the notion of “post-Marx Marxism as pejorative’’ and the 
discovery that the whole of Marx’s work represented the 
concretization of a philosophy of “revolution in perma- 
nence.” 

So rich is this historic-philosophic development that 
Marxist-Humanism truly provides the basis for the “lib- 
eration of the mind.” But for this to occur this body of 
thought must be projected and concretized by a living 
body of people. It calls on us to measure up to our most 
unfinished task: assuming organizational responsibility 


for the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism. 

To achieve this requires giving organizational expres- 
sion to the “philosophic moment” of Marxist-Human- 
ism— Dunayevskaya’s 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes.” These letters were written as part of an effort to 
work out the alternative to the elitist concept of the 
“vanguard party to lead.” They also represent a divide 
from those who view spontaneous forms of organization 
as the absolute opposite of the elitist party. 

These letters centered on a deep journey into Hegel’s 
dialectic, beginning with the final chapter of Hegel’s Sci- 
ence of Logic, the “Absolute Idea,” in a letter of May 12, 
1953. Yet Dunayevskaya did not stop her journey here. 
She felt impelled to go further, into the work which fol- 
lows Hegel’s Logic— his Philosophy of Mind. In breaking 
down its dialectic for the freedom struggles of our day, 
she concluded that the realm of Mind does not represent 
the “knowing” of the proletariat by some new form of 
“the Party,” as C.L.R, James had maintained. She in- 
stead viewed the Philosophy of Mind, the work in which 


Hegel most fully presents the Idea of Absolute Negativi- 
ty, as the realm of the new society. 

In not having “a word to say about party or any other 
form of organization” in her commentary on the final 
paragraphs of the Philosophy of Mind in her letter of 
May 20, 1953, she was indicating that the determinant 
of revolutionary organization is not just the form of or- 
ganization but most of all its relation to the Idea of 
Freedom itself. 5 

Achieving historic continuity with this concept of or- 
ganization has never been more urgent than now. To see 
how to achieve this, however, we first have to confront 
the challenge to thought presented by today’s world 
economy. 


5. The 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” can be found in 
The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism (Chicago: 
News and Letters, 1989), which also contains Dunayevskaya’s 
“Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization and' Philoso- 
phy” of June 1, 1987, in which she discusses these letters in 
light of the problem of dialectics of organization. 


II. The fetish of high-tech in today’s world economy 



Workers in an electronics factory in Shanghai, China. 


...Cognition is reconstructed and united with 
the Practical Idea; the actuality which is found 
as given is at the same time determined as the 
realized absolute end,— not however (as in in- 
quiring Cognition) merely as objective world 
without the subjectivity of the Notion, but as 
objective world whose inner ground and actual 
persistence is the Notion. This is the Absolute 
Idea. 

— G.W.F, Hegel, Science of Logic 

A. The ‘new’ class warfare 


T NO PERIOD in the 20th century before now 
has the world economy been characterized by 
P^^^^^uch an absolute disparity between the 
concentration of wealth, at one pole, and growing pover- 
ty, unemployment and disease, at the other— and all 
signs indicate that the gap will only increase in the com- 
ingperiod. 

Underpinning this is such sluggish economic growth 
that many call the 1990s “The Great Stagnation.” 
Whereas the world economy grew at an annual rate of 
4.9% in the 1960s, 3.8% in the 1970s and 2.7% in the 
1980s, its growth rate is less than 1% in the 1990s. The 
global economic restructuring which has accompanied 
this “Great Stagnation” is leading to a differentiation 
between rich and poor with profound consequences. 

According to a recent report of the World Health Or- 
ganization, one-fifth of the world’s 5.6 billion people live 
in extreme poverty, one-third of the world’s children are 
undernourished, and half of the globe lacks access to es- 
sential medicines. Entitled “Bridging the Gap,” the re- 
port says that poverty has become “the world’s deadliest 
disease. It wields its destructive impact at every stage of 
human life, and for most of its victims the only escape is 
an early grave... [F]or many millions of people for whom 
survival is a daily battle, the prospect of a longer life may 
seem more like a punishment than a prize.” 

Such conditions are not foreign to the U.S. Income in- 
equality between rich and poor is greater in the U.S. 
than in any industrialized country, and the gap is grow- 
ing yearly. While the average productivity of U.S. work- 
ers increased 30% from 1977 to 1992, average real wages 
fell by almost 15%. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, for the past decade 80% of the U.S. labor force 
has been on a “downward escalator” earning lower 
wages, while corporate profits have soared. 

Those most affected by this “downward escalator” are 
youth and women, who work primarily in the low-wage 
service sector and are especially vulnerable since reduc- 
tions in welfare benefits and social services fall mainly 
oh their shoulders. 

The implementation of Gingrich’s “Contract on Amer- 
ica” will only exacerbate these conditions. Two-thirds of 
the spending cuts implemented in the Contract will come 
from programs for low-income families, while half the 
money saved from these cuts will go to the wealthiest 
10% of American households. 

Perhaps the sharpest expression of this new class po- 
larization is the continued mass layoffs in “profitable” 
industries. Though corporate profits were up 13% in 
-, 1993, 516,000 jobs were eliminated in 1994—200,000 
more than in the recession year of 1990. Clearly, corpo- 
rate America has discovered that the way to increase 
profits and “productivity” is to extend layoffs even into 
non-recessionary periods. If those too discouraged to 
* look' for work and part-time workers seeking full-time 
jobs are counted, the real U.S. unemployment rate turns 
oUt to be 15%. The figure is twice that for Black Ameri- 
ca. 

Today’s economic situation is characterized not alone 
by conditions of mass unemployment and near-stagnant 
T economic growth, but also by the persistent notion that 
} we have entered a “post-industrial information age” 
5 which renders obsolete .the structures of the post- World 
War II era. The outcome of th§ Nov. 8 elections has fur- 
ther accentuated the pull of this fetish of high-tech. 
Each day we hear of how the supposed transformation of 
the U.S. into a “third wave” information society means 
everything associated with the old “second wave” indus- 
; k try-based economy-^ the welfare' state, environmental 
H and labor laws, government regulations related td the 
safety of consumer products, etc.— must now all go out 
the window. 

Gingrich’s embrace of Daniel Bell, Peter Drucker and 


Alvin Toffler’s notion that we have entered a “post-in- 
dustrial information age” is serving as an ideological 
weapon to complete Reagan’s effort to roll back the gains 
won by workers in this country. The “philosophy” of 
Gingrich is to embrace the “new world” of high-tech as a 
guise for returning to the brutal kind of class warfare 
characteristic of early 19th century capitalism. 

But today’s fetish of high-tech is by no means restrict- 
ed to the likes of Gingrich. It has become so pervasive 
that it now defines much of the thinking of the Left as 
well. It is seen in the view that our high-tech society has 
reached the point where economic reality has become 
“uncoupled” from industrial production and employ- 
ment. So extensive has this become, the argument goes, 
that the exchange of abstract fbrms such as money has - 
replaced productive capital investment as the engine of 
the world economy. 

This fetish of high-tech has been embraced, not just in 
the West, but also in such “Communist” lands as China. 
In the mid-1980s China’s rulers became greatly interest- 
ed in Toffler’s theory of the “third wave,” since it 
seemed “to offer a vision of transition from a ‘first wave’ 
(rural) society to a ‘third wave’ (information) society 
without the need of going through all the expensive trau- 
mas of ‘second wave’ (industrial) society.” Deng Xiao- 
ping and others were drawn to the idea that by incorpo- 
rating cybernetics, computers, and other forms of high- 
tech from overseas, they could achieve a new “great leap 
forward” in which China’s primarily agricultural society 
could compete with the main players on the world mar- 
ket. . . \ 

But how has this illusion that economic reality can be 
“uncoupled” from industrial production and employ- 
ment fared in light of the events of the past year? 

B. The ‘globalized’ economy 
and the crisis in Mexico 

One might think the illusion that the economy can be 
“uncoupled” from productive investment, as if it now re- 
volves around computer-generated stock transfers and 
monetary transactions, would be punctured by the eco- 
nomic crisis which has overtaken Mexico. 

Only a year ago Mexico was applauded as a textbook 
case of the “new economics,” since it had undertaken an 
extensive privatization of its state-controlled industries, 
removed obstacles to the influx of foreign investment, 
and promised an “open border” for the movement of 
goods and capital between Mexico and the U.S. through 
the North American Free Trade Agreement. In response, 
foreign capital flooded into the country. Between 1990 
and 1994 Mexico was the world’s second largest recipient 

6. Bill Brugger, “From ‘Revisionism’ to ‘Alienation,’ from 
‘Great Leaps’ to ‘Third Wave,’ ” China Quarterly 108, Decem- 
ber-1986, pp. 643-51. ; 


of foreign private invest- 
ment, after China. This al- 
lowed Mexico to run up huge 
budget deficits, which it fi- 
nanced through the capital 
inflows from abroad. 

But most of this foreign 
investment did not represent 
investment in actual produc- 
tion. In 1993 for instance, 
Mexico received $5 billion in 
direct foreign capital invest- 
ment, much of it going to the 
maquiladoras along the U.S. - 
Mexican border. But in the 
same year it received $28 bil- 
lion in foreign portfolio in- 
vestment— that is, monetary 
investments in its stock and 
bond markets. Though Mexi- 
co received a record flow of 
foreign capital in 1994, two- 
thirds of it was in the form 
of portfolio investments of a 
highly speculative nature. 
Mexico’s growth was thus 
more a function of specula- 
tive monetary transactions , 
than any real productive inv- 
estment. 

This had nothing to do with any “conspiracy" on the 
part of international “speculators.” Capital has increas- 
ingly migrated toward speculative transactions because 
of the low rate of return earned on productive invest- 
ments, as in manufacturing. 

Such speculative capital investments are rather fickle 
in today’s high-tech world, since international investors 
can pull their money out of a country just by striking a 
key on their computers. This is exactly what happened to 
Mexico, when investors fearful of the impact of the revo- 
lutionary upsurge of the indigenous people of Chiapas 
decided to take their money elsewhere. The sudden mas- 
sive outflow of capital led the Mexican government to de- 
value its currency and impose a rigid austerity program? 

These events help expose the hollowness of the claim 
that an economy can operate irrespective of real capital 
investment. Despite the talk of a “third wave” informa- 
tion age, capitalism is still ruled by the law of value and 
surplus value— and surplus value and profits come not 
from the exchange of different colored monies, hut only 
from living, sweated labor. 

The events in Mexico have also exposed the hollowness 
of the Claim that the move to privatization and the “free 
market” uncouples the economy from dependence on the 
state. This is evident from the $53 billion rescue plan for 
Mexico that Clinton pushed through Congress earlier 
this year. Today’s “free-market” capitalists demand re- 
moval of state control of the economy when it comes to 
having the “freedom’-’ to lower their workers’ wages, but 
as soon as they get into trouble they embrace the mar- 
riage between the market and the state which has helpec 
define the world economy since the 1930s. 

This needs to be kept in mind given the prevailing 
view that our high-tech world has created a globally inte- 
grated market in which corporations operate regardless 

(Continued on page 7) 
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of national borders and state powers. It is true, that capi- 
tal now moves with blinding speed from one part of the 
world to another. Yet when we subtract the financial op- 
erations that are of a purely speculative nature and look 
strictly at real capital investment, it turns out that the 
total amount of capital flowing across national borders 

, a percentage of global production was higher in the 
period before World War I than it is today. 

As one analyst put it, “The notion that there is one 
global, borderless, stateless market is ‘globaloney.’ There 
are companies operating in many countries, but none 
has slipped the national leash to become a stateless body. 
The global market is not an anonymous market: it is op- 
erated by companies with legal and ownership roles in 
distinctive national capitalist systems.” 7 

C. State-capitalist 
restructuring in Russia 
and China 

The extent to which today’s “free market” economic 
restructuring remains wedded to the state-capitalist un- 
derpinning of the world economy is especially evident in 
developments in the former Communist countries. 

Russia, like the rest of the world, is facing the drive to 
privatize industry, scale back the size of its work force, 
and free up larger sectors of its economy to foreign in- 
vestment. This is driven by the same force that dictates 
the move to “neo-liberal” economics in Latin America, 
“modernization” in China, and restructuring in the 
U.S.— capital’s need to overcome the decline in the rate 
of profit which has plagued state-capitalism especially 
sharply since the 1974-75 world recession. 

Marx showed that the tendency of the rate of profit to 
decline is endemic to capitalism; 1 it flows from capital’s 
drive to replace living labor— the only creator of surplus 
value and profits— by ever larger proportions of dead la- 
bor, or machinery, at the point of production. From thf 
capitalist viewpoint, however, the decline in the rate o 
profit is the result of an “unfavorable” distribution of 
income between the recipients of wages and those of sur- 
plus value or profits. When faced with a profound eco- 
nomic crisis in the mid-1970s, capitalism therefore em- 
barked on a global strategy of lowering wages and living 
conditions in order to obtain the capital needed to repro- 
duce the system on an ever-expanding scale. 

The mechanism for achieving this was to throw every- 
thing to the whims of the “free” market. The strategy 
which capital had employed since the 1930s— using the 
“welfare state” to prop up effective demand, protection- 
ism to protect national industries, and state intervention 
to soak up excess labor— now went out the window. The 
economic crisis compelled capital to either increase “effi- 
ciency” and lower production costs through “privatiza- 
tion” or face total economic collapse: 

Though the Western rulers were the first to embark 
on this restructuring, it soon took hold in the East as 
well, especially in China. Russia was much slower to re- 
spond, and it fell further behind the rest of the world. By 
the late 1980s this led to so deep a crisis that its ruling 
class jettisoned the bankrupt “Communist” ideology in 
favor of the “free” market. Its embrace of this ‘‘new 
thinking,” however,. did not mean the Communist rulers 
were willing tp give up their class privileges or state pow- 
er. Their sudden embrace of the ideology of Reaganism 
became a way to graft “free market” economics onto the 
state-capitalist structures which had prevailed in the 
Russian economy since the period of Stalin. 

Russia is now proceeding with plans to “privatize” 
ever larger sections of the economy. The rush to privati- 
zation, however, is running up against the rulers’ fear of 
throwing tens of millions out of work in the unprofitable 
state-owned industries. As Marx foretold a century ago, 
the unemployed do not just help maintain capitalism by 
holding down wage rates; they are also a creative 
liberatory force which can bring it down. 

Precisely because the move to the “free market” in 
Russia has occurred without any class uprooting of the 
old state-capitalist Order, “privatization” there has 
mainly amounted to “insiders in the firms,” or the man- 
agers of old, receiving “the lion’s share of ownership, 
without a strong role for outside investors.” 8 Former 
state-owned industries have been transferred to “pri- 
vate” concerns largely under the control of the same bu- 
reaucrats as before. This partnership between the gov- 
ernment and business is the source of the corruption 
that has permeated all sections of Russian society. 

Things may appear somewhat different in China, for 
unlike Russia it has experienced massive economic 
growth. Yet many of the problems experienced by Russia 
now confront China. Here too, much of the “privatiza- 
tion” consists of the managers of state-owned enter- 
prises taking over the ownership of “private” corpora- 
tions through their government connections. Here too, 
the marriage of the “free market” with state production 
has led to massive corruption on all levels of society. And 
here too, there is a huge web of state-owned industries 
that the regime has not subjected to the whims of the 
market because it fears that laying off tens of millions of 


7. Will Hutton, “Nova Scotia’s load of globaloney,” Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, June 18, 1995. See also “The Localization of 
the. World Economy” by Paul Krugman, New Political Quar- 
terly, Winter 1995. The total volume of world trade as a per- 
centage of global GNP, as contrasted to actual capital invest- 
ments, is higher today than it was in 1913. 

8. Michael Bleaney, “Economic Liberalization in East Europe: 

Problems and Prospects,” The World Economy 17 (4) Julv 

1994. 


workers will ignite a new Tiananmen movement that 
could bring the regime down. On the eve of Deng’s ex- 
pected death, this fear of revolt is so overwhelming that 
the rulers are arresting scores of dissidents. 

In light of this it is remarkable to see “radical” theo- 
rists argue that the “chaos” in Russia, as against the 
economic growth in China, is a result of Russia’s failure 
to follow China’s example of linking “market reforms” 
with centralized state power. They have not learned the 
most basic lesson, not just of the new reality which has 
emerged since 1989, but of the era of state-capitalism 
which emerged from the Great Depression— that private 
vs. state are not absolute opposites. 9 

This was demonstrated in Raya Dunayevskaya’s theo- 
ry of state-capitalism, which she developed from 1941 



The wasteland left after the U.S. dropped the first A- 
bomb on Hiroshima. 


onward. 10 In light of the emergence of totalitarian Com- 
munism in the Stalin period, she worked out a detailed 
analysis of the Russian economy with eyes of Marx’s 
Capital. She showed that though Russia had “abolished” 
private property and the market, it operated according to 
the law of value and surplus value which Marx held was 
specific to capitalism. From the beginning, her view of 
Russia as a state-capitalist society was never limited to a 
“Russian Questibn.” She viewed state-capitalism as a 
new world stage of capitalism that included the New 
Deal in the U.S., the co-prosperity sphere in Japan, and 
fascism in Nazi Germany. 

This theory of state-capitalism showed that the con- 
trast of private vs. state and of market vs. plan, which 
had disoriented radicals for decades, had to be totally 
broken with if one were to avoid falling into the mind- 
forged manacles of a new form of class exploitation. That 
is even more true today, now that the rulers are trying 
to return to the “pure” private capitalism of the past 
without, however, giving up their reliance on the statist 
structures of world reality. 

D. The logic of capitalist 
accumulation vs. the 
dialectics of philosophy 

There is little indication that the pundits have learned 
that their “third wave” information society is not as in- 
dependent of “second wave” industrial capitalism as 
they claim. In fact, the fetish of high-tech now defines 
the thinking of radical theorists and activists. The pre- 
vailing view, whether on the part of postmodernists, crit- 
ical theorists, or independent Marxists, is that the tech- 
nological transformation of society has reached the point 
where the subjectivity of the human being has become 
totally subsumed by the object, i.e., the machine. 

As a result, the effort to relate the idea of freedom to 
subjects of revolution— whether they be workers, wom- 
en, Blacks or youth— has been completely abandoned by 
an array of radical thinkers and activists. 11 : Whether 
technology is endorsed as the “subjective factor” that 
will ultimately cause the contradictions of capitalism to 
“implode,” or whether technology is attacked through 
the terrorism of a crazed anarchist, the human dimen- 
sion totally drops from sight. 

What explains the persistence of this fetish .of high- 
tech? In large part it flows from the phenomenal form of 
today’s capitalist restructuring, which centers on an ef- 
fort to reduce the amount of living labor in the labor 


9. One of the more glaring examples is Paul Bowles and 
Xiaoyuan Dong, “Current Successes and Future Challenges in 
China’s Economic Reforms,” New Left Review 208, Nov./Dec. 
1994, pp. 49-77. 

10, Dunayevskaya’s first essay on Russia as a state-capitalist so- 
ciety (entitled “The USSR Is .a Capitalist Society”) was written 
in Feb. 1941 before her association with C.L.R. James in what 
became known as the “Johnson-Forest Tendency.” It has only 
recently been found, and is available from News & Letters. 
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process by increasing the relative proportion of compu- 
terization, automation, and other forms of “dead labor.” 
While this has been most evident in such manufacturing 
sectors as auto, steel, and mining, the effort to stream- 
line the work process through ever greater reliance on 
dead labor is now reaching into the service sector as well, 
which employes 80% of the U.S. work force. The specific 
phenomenal form of today’s capitalist restructuring cre- 
ates the appearance that capitalism has “uncoupled” it- 
self from its former dependence on the living laborer. 

Though some claim this represents a totally new phe- 
nomenon, it actually represents the further development 
of what characterized the post-World War II peri- 
od-automation. It also represents the logical develop- 
ment of what Marx considered an inevitable characteris- 
tic of capitalist production— the concentration and cen- 
tralization of capital. Marx’s theory of the accumulation 
of capital showed that capital’s effort to pump ever more 
unpaid hours of work from the laborer forces it to reduce 
the amount of living labor relative to machines at the 
point of production. The accumulation of capital leads to 
ever greater speedup and automation, on the one hand, 
and the creation of a permanent army of the unem- 
ployed, on the other. 

Yet this .presents capitalism with an inner contradic- 
tion: while it is driven to reduce the relative proportion 
of living to dead labor in the labor process, this threatens 
to eliminate the only source of value and surplus val- 
ue— the living laborer. Marx showed that capitalism can- 
not overcome this absolute contradiction. Despite capi- 
talism’s relentless drive to eliminate labor in favor of 
capital, it remains dependent on sweated labor for its re- 
production. And by throwing ever larger numbers of 
workers out of the production process, capitalism finds 
itself confronted by a new subjective, human force which 
rises up from within to uproot it— the unemployed. 

With this conception in hand, Marx developed a theo- 
ry of capitalist accumulation which was inseparable 
from a concept of “revolution in permanence." 

By not rooting themselves in Marx’s theory of the ac- 
cumulation of capital, today’s critics fail to grasp that: 
1) high-tech production does not free capitalism from de- 
pendence on sweated labor— a dependence vividly illus- 
trated, in the U.S., by the growth of low-wage service 
jobs and the reindustrialization of parts of the South, in 
which Black women employed at poverty wages have 
launched new freedom struggles; and 2) the elimination 
of living labor by dead labor at the point of production is 
producing a new source of subjective, human opposition 
in the permanent (army of the unemployed. Very few 
have even tried to theorize, how the emergence of such 
new revolts as the Los Angeles rebellion of 1992, in 
which Blacks, Latinos and some white youth converged 
against the system, can become a basis to articulate and 
elicit “new powers and passions” for liberation. 

In a word, by separating their analysis of the new 
stage of capitalist restructuring from the whole of 
Marx’s theory of the accumulation of capital, radicals are 
unable to discern the human forces of opposition which 
reside within today’s objective reality. 

This situation not only discloses the importance of 
bringing Marx’s methodology to bear on the analysis of 
present day reality. It discloses the importance of the 
self-determination of the Idea, the whole body of Marx’s 
Humanism, for discerning the “positive in the nega- 
tive” — the human forces which can uproot capitalism. 

The crisis is so deep, the social transformations so rap- 
id, and the disorientation in thought so profound, that it 
takes the whole body of ideas of Marx and Marxist-Hu- 
manism to discern today’s forces of liberation as ongo- 
ing. The jamming together of philosophy and reality is 
imperative, because without articulating and eliciting 

(Continued on page 8) 

11. The most current examples are Andrew Feenberg’s Critical 
Theory of .Technology and Stanley Aronowitz and William di 
Fazio’s The Jobless Future: Sci-Tech and the Dogma of 
Work, which argues Chat “intellect no longer appears as a deri- 
vation of concrete labbr; the abstract symbolic system is now 
imposed on concrete lallpr, as if from the outside” (p. 38). 
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such new forces of opposition as Reason, it becomes im- 
possible to avoid accommodating oneself to the structure 
of today’s reified world. 

This is precisely what the founder of Marxist-Human- 
ism warned us of over a decade ago. In “Not by Practice 


Alone: The Movement from Theory,” Raya 

Dunayevskaya wrote: 

These political principles of revolution must under no 
Circumstances be separated from the philosophical prin- 
ciples, That is the whole significance of our expression of 
the whole body of Marxist-Humanist philosophy con- 
tained in the “trilogy of revolution” —Marxism and 
Freedom; Philosophy and Revolution; and Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution.... Marx’s theory of the philosophy of revolu- 
tion in permanence [is] not an abstraction but [is] the 
actual concrete needed in order to be armed against be- 
ing pulled into the world market of the whirlpool of capi- 
talism, state as well as private... 

Indeed, not only ground, but “Absolute. ” Philosophy 
of “revolution in permanence, ” cannot possibly be only 


ground, or even content, substance; it is Subject, and 
that both objectively and subjectively. The unchained di- 
alectic— both as dialectics of liberation and dialectics of 
thought, dialectics of self-development— that self-devel- 
opment is both Individual and Universal. The achieve- 
ment of that can only come with sharp awareness of the 
absolute contradictions in the nuclear world state-capi- 
talist reality; to project Marx’s philosophy of revolution 
concretely, its Absolutes as concrete Universals, not ab- 
stractions, becomes imperative. This lays ground for dai- 
ly practical work and not just books or essay writing. 
That is our organizational task . 12 


12. Raya Dunayevskaya, “Not by Practice Alone: The Move- 
ment from Theory,” The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State- 
Capitalism (Chicago: News and Letters, 1991), pp. 1-14. 


III. Philosophic-organizational tasks for 1995-1996 


T 

IHE URGENCY of jamming together philosophy 

^|and reality in order to discern the “new passions 

Hand new forces” that can pose an alternative to to- 
day’s retrogression explains the importance of one of our 
central perspectives for this year— the creation of a new 
Marxist-Humanist Statement on the Black Dimension. 

There are an array of new realities facing Black Amer- 
ica today which are in need of a comprehensive histori- 
cal-dialectical analysis. Foremost among these are the 
transformations resulting from the capitalist economic 
restructuring which has been a critical component of the 
U.S. landscape since the 1974-75 global recession. 

The. seismic shifts in American capital accumulation 
over the past two decades have weakened or dissolved 
many of the underlying social structures which had hith- 
erto existed in the Black community. In the North, we 
have witnessed the deindustrialization of the inner cit- 
ies, leading to the conditions of permanent Black unem- 
ployment, endemic poverty, and lack of educational facil- 
ities which helped set the context for the Los Angeles re- 
bellion of 1992. In the South, we have witnessed capi- 
tal’s effort to take advantage of low-wage Black labor by 
embarking on a strategy of reindustrialization, which 
■"has led to' new labor and civil rights struggles led by 
Black.women, especially in the Mississippi Delta. 

Yet these developments are being hidden under a layer 
of ideological pollution. This is seen in the efforts to por- 
tray the crisis in Black America as flowing from the rise 
of the so-called “underclass,” the predominance of Black 
female-headed households, or an alleged “culture of pov- 
erty.” The tendency to separate the phenomenal expres- 
sions of the crisis in Black America from the underlying 
law of motion of the present stage of capitalist restruc- 
turing does more than conceal the true dynamic of to- 
day’s objective crises. It also demobilizes the forces of op- 
position by reinforcing the bourgeois ideological notion 
that today’s conditions of poverty, unemployment, and 
racial discrimination cannot be uprooted through revolu- 
tionary transformation. 

This is what we will overturn with our Marxist-Hu- 
manist Statement on the Black Dimension. Developing 
this statement calls for both the fullest comprehension 
of the empirical reality facing Black America and the 
deepest internalization of how the writings of Marx and 
Marxist-Humanism illuminate the reality facing the 
Black Dimension today. 

The determinant for this work is American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, which repre- 
sents the concretization of Marxist-Humanism for the 
American scene. Our aim is not to write an update of 
American Civilization on Trial, but rather to practice 
the perspective of bringing the dialectical method and 
the self-determination of the Idea to bear on the realities 
of our changed world. At a moment when so many have 
foresaken the effort to relate the Idea of freedom to sub- 
jects of revolt, we aim to maintain the historic link with 
Marx’s notion of the inseparability of theory and'practice 
by exploring anew how the Marxist-Humanist philoso- 
phy of revolution speaks to the Black Dimension. 

In this sense, our collective work on this statement is 
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a central part of our response to the new stage of reac- 
tion ushered in with the Nov. 8 Congressional elections 
and recent Supreme Court rulings. This does not mean, 
however, that we can afford to limit ourselves to mere 
critiques of the Right. 

The reason for this can be seen in the Supreme 
Court’s recent undermining of a desegregation plan by 
the Kansas City school system. The deciding vote in the 
case was cast by Clarence Thomas, who used it as an oc- 
casion to lambast the historic Brown vs. Board of Educa- 
tion decision of 1954. As David Garrow noted in The 
New York Times of July 2, Thomas developed much of 
his position that “mere de facto segregation does not 
constitute a continuing harm” from the arguments put 
forward by such leftists as Harold Cruse and Alex M. 
Johnson, Jr. While he opposes state-imposed segrega- 
tion, Cruse has made much of the argument that “sepa- 
rateness has the potential of achieving equality in its 
own right.” 13 

The fact that some of the ideas developed by leftists 
are now being used by the Right to push this country 
backward says volumes about how much the theoretic 
limitations of the Left impact today’s reality. Far from 
being shut out of this historic period, the limitations of 
post-Marx Marxist, as well as non-Marxist, alternatives 
to Marx’s Marxism, continue to impact the objective sit- 
uation, even if the “agency” that is implementing such 
ideas is now the Right. 

In light of this situation, it is absurd to think that re- 
lying op the mere critique or expose of the Right, or first 
negation, will suffice. To hew a path out of today’s retro- 
gression as much requires overcoming the theoretic limi- 
tations that have predominated in the Left. The objec- 
tive necessity of this historic period is to begin from the 
position of the “negation of the negation”— that is, not 
alone the negation of bourgeois politics and ideology but 
also that of the false alternatives defined by the category 
“post-Marx Marxism as pejorative.” 

The urgent need to make a new beginning from the di- 
alectic of second negativity likewise explains the second 
major new task which we are undertaking this year— the 
collection of a new book containing some of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s major writings on dialectic^. 

In her development of Marxist-Humanism 
Dunayevskaya developed a unique" view of the Hegelian- 
Marxian dialectic, in which the dimension of second neg- 
ativity was paramount. This can be seen from her re- 
peated emphasis upon and return to Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes— the realm in which the concept of second negativi- 
ty is most fully developed. Whereas traditional Marxists 
tended to dismiss Hegel’s Absolutes, Dunayevskaya 
viewed them as the philosophic ground for projecting the 
vision of a totally new society of new human relations. 

The fullest expression of her concretization of the He- 
gelian-Marxian dialectic of second negativity is found in 
Marxist-Humanism 's “trilogy of revolution.” This is and 
will remain the foremost philosophic expression of Marx- 
ist-Humanism. There are, however, a vast array of other 
writings on Hegel’s dialectic by Dunayevskaya— in the 
form of essays, lectures, draft chapters of books, and cor- 
respondence— which are not now widely available. As 
part of ensuring that this generation has access to the 
philosophic subjectivity for articulating a new revolu- 
tionary beginning, we will issue a compilation of some of 
these writings this year. 

There is a vast collection of documents in the Archives 
of Marxist-Humanism which we will be able to draw on 


13, See David J. Garrow, “On Race, It’s Thomas v. an Old Ide- 
al,” The New York Times, July 2, 1995. Johnson has argued 
that Brown vs. Board of Education was a “mistake,” as proven 
by the failure of integration in American society since then. 


Two important discussion 
bulletins on works in progress 


Hie Marxist-Humanism 
Statement on the 
Black Dimension 

Selected Writings 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 
dn Dialectics 


Each for $2 plus $1 postage 
Order: NEWS & LETTERS, 59 E. VAN BUREN, 

Room 707, CHICAGO IL 60605 


for this book. They include the 1949-50 three-way philo- 
sophic correspondence between Dunayevskaya, C.L.R. 
James and Grace Lee, in which the importance of He- 
gel’s Absolutes for the era of state-capitalism was first 
raised. The documents which can be considered for this 
collection likewise include: summaries of Hegel’s major 
works in the early 1960s, the same period in which 
Dunayevskaya undertook an important dialogue on the 
dialectic with Marxists such as Herbert Marcuse; writ- 
ings on the “dialectic proper” in the period following the 
publication of Philosophy and Revolution in 1973, when 
she projected the concept of “Absolute Negativity as 
New Beginning” for the forces of liberation of our .age; 
her work of the 1980s, when she embarked on a new, 
but unfinished, work on “Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy: The ‘Party’ and Forms of Organization 
Born out of Spontaneity. ” 

Since the work of choosing and compiling these writ- 
ings will entail the broadest organizational input and col- 
lectivity, we view it as a central part of our effort to 
come to grips with the philosophic subjectivity which can 
point the way to the transformation of reality. 

In addition to these two central tasks, which will de- 
fine the focus of our upcoming national gathering, we 
face a number of other pressing tasks in 1995-96. 

• Given the importance of our work in the South, we 
will aim for an active organizational presence there 
through the establishment of a new local in Memphis. 

• At the same time, our international relations have 
grown extensively over the past year, as seen in new 
translations of our work being undertaken by Japanese 
and Chinese scholars and activists, and in a forthcoming 
German edition of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, as well as a 
Slovakian edition of Philosophy and Revolution. At the 
same time, the publication of Women’s Liberation and 
the Dialectics of Revolution in Mexico this year under- 
lines the importance of our continuing dialogue with rev- 
olutionaries from that land. In light of these and other 
new developments, we will need to work out closer in- 
person contact with our friends in these different lands. 

• Throughout the past year we have been tested con- 
cerning the politicalization of philosophy in News & Let- 
ters newspaper, which has always been a measure of 
whether we are developing a philosophic nucleus of 
Marxist-Humanist philosopher-activists. The develop- 
ment of our coverage of both political and theoretic top- 
ics, as well as the distribution of News & Letters to new 
audiences, will need to be extended this year. 

• For Marxist-Humanists, Archives is never a mere 
question of recollection of the past, but rather that 
which can provide an anticipation of the future when the 
dialectic of a body of ideas is truly internalized. For this 
reason we will donate a new supplementary volume to 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— Marxist-Human- 
ism, a Half-Century of its World Development, -consist- 
ing of the period 1983-85, as well as a tape collection of 
Dunayevskaya’s major speeches. 

• Finally, we cannot concretize any of our tasks and 
perspectives without assuming financial responsibility 
for the continuance of News & Letters. Towards this 
end, we propose a Sustaining Fund of a minimum of 
$40,000 to ensure our further work of the year to come. 

July 17, 1995 
—The Resident Editorial Board 


How to contact 


NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 


59 E. Van Buren, Room 707 
Chicago, IL 60605 
Phone 312 663 0839 
Fax .312 663 9069 

MEETINGS 

Call for meeting Information 


P.O. Box 3345 
Oakland, CA 94609 
510 658 1448 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 5:30 p.m. 
2015 Center St. (at Mftvia) 

P.O. Box 27205 
Detroit Ml 48227 
MEETINGS 
Thursdays, 7 p.m. 
Central Methodist Church 
Woodward and Adams 


P.O. Box 196 
Grand Central Station 
New York. NY 10163 
212663 3631 / 

MEETINGS 
Sundays. 6:30 p.m. 
Washington Square Church 
133 W. 4th St (Parish House 


P.O. BOX29194 
Los Angeles, CA 90029 
213 960 5607 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 5:30 p.m. 
Echo Park United 
Methodist Church 
1226 N. Alvarado 
(North of Sunset, side door) 


mm. 

P.O. Brat 3384, Flint, Ml 48502 


INTERNATIONAL MARXIST-HUMANISTS 


BCM Box 3514, London. England WCl N 3XX 
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BOSNIA REMAINS THE TEST 
OF WORLD POLITICS 

Though 1 long ago gave up any illusion 
that the Western powers would lift a fin- 
ger to aid Bosnia, I must confess to be- 
ing startled at how open they have been 
about letting the Serbs get away with 
murder: They allowed the Serbs to over- 
run the very areas they designated as 
“safe havens”— Srebrenica and 

Zepa — and then meekly said they’d 
bomb the Serbs if they attacked 
Gorazde. So the Serbs have just decided 
to focus their attack on Bihac instead, to 
which the West says nothing. 

Solidarity activist 
Michigan 

* X 

. People forget that it took decades of 
ideological indoctrination to bring Ger- 
mans to the point of pushing Jews into 
gas chambers. Likewise, the present gen- 
ocide in Bosnia came out of a conscious, 
premeditated, and decade-long effort on 
the part of the Serbian government to 
convince its populace that the “Muslim” 
Bosnians were some alien entity that 
needed to be dismembered. Some of the 
most prominent intellectuals in Serbia 
participated in this. 

What worries me about the U.S. today 
is that I see some of the same logic at 
work— whether it be The Bell Curve’s 
argument that Blacks are genetically in- 
ferior or the notion that a “culture of 
poverty” explains the economic impover- 
ishment of Blacks and Latinos. The road 
to genocide is always paved with certain 
ideas. 

F.L. 

New York 

if. »i e # 

1 still say the act which drove the nail 
into the coffin of Bosnia was the Nov. 8 
congressional elections. The green light 
that gave to racial chauvinism in the 
U.S. has made it all the easier for Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike to turn their 
backs on Bosnia— despite the recent vote 
of the Senate to lift the arms embargo. 
They’re only interested in covering over 
a little of the blood on their hands. 

,■ P.W. 

Chicago 


50 YEARS SINCE 
THE END OF 
WORLD WAR II 


Europe has been busy celebrating the 
50th anniversary of the victory over Hit- 
ler. People are being told the danger for 
anything like that is now absent. It is 
made to seem that only Europe and the 
U.S? have the right to claim victory over 
Nazism and fascism. Where were the 
non-Europeans and non-Americans dur- 
ing World War II? .Those who were 
forced to take up arms and died in the 
name of Europe? There is a note of mad- 
ness here. The rising racism is terrify- 
ing. Something must-be done. 

African-in-exile 

Europe 

-ft.s: ■■■;’■ v . -sjeir; '/ 

1 was radicalized in the army in World 
War II and hoped a new world would be 
possible when I got out. Then came the 
disastrous McCarthy period, the Smith 
Act trials, all under a Democratic admin- 
istration. Agents compiled dossiers, the 
FBI Was paranoid.- It was like Sartre’s 
play “No Exit.” I 'don’t see how Newt 
Gingrich is worse than McCarthy. The 
difference seems to be the mean-spir- 
itedness today toward the poor, the idea 
that the poor did it to themselves. 

Veteran fighter 
New York 

V*. V 

Dunayevskaya’s *1970 article on “To- 
talitarianism-U.S. Style” (see N&L, May 
1995) poses the continuity/discontinuity 
of today and yesterday. We can’t directly 
apply the analysis. Rather, the article 
teaches us how t© -think about today. 
Two particularly important points she 
n|atd|.thbt jllupiibjMfe8]$9f>: ther §ttqihM , 
to Outlaw a state of mSrid and that' fas- * 
cism could take new forms here. 

Victor Hart 
New York 




DEMAND THE FREEDOM OF MUMIA ABU-JAMAL! 


When I first heard and read commen- 
taries by Mumia Abu-Jamal, I felt in- 
spired to fight for my own freedom and 
freedom for my grandchildren. Mumia 
has been an activist since the age of 14, 
and he has always shown the courage 
and strength to speak out against this 
unjust system in America. Even the fact 
that he is facing execution has not 
stopped him. He has pulled together peo- 
ple of all races in the fight for his case. 
At a demonstration here in L.A., there 
were African-Americans, Asians, 
Latinos, Caucasians— and that is what 
he stands for and that is the spirit the 
government is trying to break. 

If we allow the government to execute 
him— it could be ourselves next. The 
anti-terrorism act passed after the Okla- 
homa City bombing takes our freedoms 
away. The government can label any 
group they want as “terrorist,” and you 
can be imprisoned for ten years just for 
being a supporter of that group. For my- 
self, I now feel that the spirit and 
strength we can take from Mumia is to 
continue to support all those who stand 
for truth and justice. In supporting 
Mumia, we are supporting our own fu- 
ture. 

African-American journalist 
Los Angeles 

. . ft tf. ’ . - 

Mumia speaks directly to youth, con- 
fronting the misconception that we are a 
“Lost Generation.” He ends a piece on 
that very subject by proclaiming that we 
are not lost, we are all potential revolu- 
tionaries. In most instances I would re- 
sent an adult trying to speak for young ? 
people, but Mumia contributes to the de- 


bate without ever devaluing my experi- 
ences as a youth or saying he knows bet- 
ter than me. His respect for young peo- 
ple shows in his writing. 

Lynn 
Bay Area 



In the writings of Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
he shows the truth of what Malcolm X 
had said— that anything south of the 
Canadian border is “down South”— in 
showing the total racism within Phila- 
delphia and how in the 1980s Rizzo ran 
on a “white power” ticket in the elec- 
tions there. The Philadelphia police 
show that same type of racist mentality. 
I agree with Mumia on his critique of 
Russia and how he came to also have a 
critique of Maoism, but where I disagree 
is his view that the Communism of those 
states is “Marxism.” Marxism has been 
turned into just an issue of economics, 
but the Humanism is at its center. The 
“economics” of capitalism means taking 
blood from human beings and shows the 
total need for a new, Humanist society. 

‘ Gene Ford 

Los Angeles 


WHAT RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY/ORGANIZATION? 


Your articles on different parts of the 
world updated us on the latest happen- 
ings as far as. political issues -are con- 
cerned. Your analysis on philosophical 
views is an important tool to awaken 
consciousness of the present situation in 
countries the world over. We look for- 
ward to every issue. 

GABRIELA 
National Alliance of Women’s 
Organizations 
Philippines 

* * * 

In order to increase N&L’s readership 
and influence I believe several things 
should be done. First, the emphasis on 
theory should be cut to the bone. I say 
this knowing very well that unless theo- 
ry is understood we face a repeat of the 
Soviet Union, China or a police state. 
It’s been my experience that new poten- 
tial members, most of whom were like 
recipients of a lifetime of brain washing, 
-feel inundated with Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s and others’ theoretical 
pieces that are, at this time for them, 
way over their heads. 

The second step would be to involve 
people in day to day actions. At that 
point the study of theory becomes more 
acceptable. v*.,' 

Gerald S. 

Los Angeles 

* * ■ * 

I like most of your letters from work- 
ers and I think highly of providing a fo- 
rum for workers who have so little voice, 
and upon whose exploitation capitalism 
thrives. In counterpoint I find your phil- 
osophic and analytic articles to be aca- 
demic and unnecessarily hard to follow. 
Is yours really an academic publication, 
or does the juxtaposition of the workers’ 
voices and those of the “ intellectuals” 
reflect a condescending vanguardism? 

D.B. 

Kansas 

t * * 

When I look at what has taken place 
since November 1994 it makes me feel 
that time has already run out. But that 
e is a retrogressive feeling, and; I cannot 
give M to it. Life to iheSs a-sfcru!ggle do' 
stay alive and reproduce life. Marxist- 
Humanism is not an abstraction. It ex- 
presses the methodology to analyze seri- 


ous crises and action to uproot the sys- 
tem that created them. 

Activist 

California 

American history is full of manifesta- 
tions of the spontaneous form of organi- 
zation, from the Kansas Committees 
formed to fight the extension of slavery 
into the plains states, to rank-and-file 
workers’s committees appearing to fight 
not only their employers, but also 
bureaucratism and racism in their 
unions, from the self-activity of the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott movement to 
the work of Woman Power Unlimited. 
What Marxist-Humanists need to dis- 
cuss and consider is how their activities 
can bring out a current of unifying dia- 
lectical philosophy in today’s freedom 
movements. With the quickening pace of 
youth struggles against the Contract 
With America, the stirrings of rank-and- 
file workers, and the appearance of mass 
mobilizations against legislative attacks 
on immigrant labor, this task is now 
more important than ever. 

Kevin O. 

Bloomington, Ind. 

* * * 

N&L is a good paper: unlike so many 
of the British Left newspapers, it is not 
afraid to link theory with practice and 
vice versa and is adequate to the chal- 
lenge of our times. 

James Young 

Scotland 

HELP IRANIAN REFUGEES 

Hundreds of Iranian refugees in Tur- 
key are being deported by the Turkish 
government with the full knowledge and 
cooperation of the UNHCR. Some of 
these refugees have been deported even 
after being accorded refugee status by 
the UNHCR. Upon return to Iran they 
face the reality of jail and execution for 
their opposition to the government. 

The Iranian Refugee Alliance has been 
providing material and legal support for 
the refugees who are fighting deporta- 
tion as well as the hundreds of other ref-' 
4 gees> who arejivipg hr subhuman condi- 
tions. To contact the IRA and send them 
contributions please write to IRA, Coop- 
er Station, P.O. Box 316, NY, NY 
10276-0316 Tel: 212-260-7460. 


ON AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

The Supreme Court decisions striking 
down affirmative action are galling, es- 
pecially that aspect of their reasoning 
which asserts that we have achieved a 
race-blind society. Toni Morrison wrote 
something that hits on this reasoning, 
especially as it relates to more liberal 
leaders and even the Left: 

“[T]he habit of ignoring race is under- 
stood to be a graceful, even generous, 
liberal gesture.” But “excising the politi- 
cal from the life of the mind is a sacrifice 
that has proven costly ... A criticism that 
needs to insist that literature is not only 
‘universal’ but also ‘race-free’ risks lo- 
botomizing that literature, and dimin- 
ishes both the art and the artist ... All of 
us ... are bereft when criticism remains 
too polite or too fearful to notice a dis-ss- 
rupting darkness before its eyes.” 

Whether out of politeness or fear, the 
conservative, liberal and radical alike ig- 
nore at their peril the “disrupting dark- 
ness” standing in the way of racist, capi- 
talist culture. 

Jim Mills 
Illinois 

# * * 

I don’t know if the Supreme Court de- 
cision on affirmative action is a turn 
backwards or if there’s nobody there to 
carry the struggle forward. Everyone 
has drifted away from their morals or 
principles, saying we just want to get 
along, no matter how bad it is. This has 
especially hurt the NAACP, which used 
to be so strong. They’re so busy trying to 
get along with whatever politician, gives 
them money at their fundraiser. Their 
priority used to be helping people. Until 
people get back to their principles, they 
can’t help people of the U.S. 

Black woman worker 
Fayette County, Tenn. 

■ X X # . 

The fact that Clarence Thomas .sup- 
ports the idea of doing away with affirm- * 
ative action is because of the ones that 
are supporting him. They’ve gotten him 
to turn his head, to do what he has to 
do. You never get done paying. There’s 
always a price. Whatever decision he 
makes is never based on his heart, but 
on how he’s going to get rewarded. To 
me Clarence Thomas has always operat- 
ed like a computer. Whatever they 
punch into him, that’s what comes out. 

Observer 

■ • . ■ ■ , Memphis 



NEO-FASCISM 
IN THE 
U.S.A. 


I don’t agree with your assessment of 
the militia groups. Our point of address 
should be not to condemn individuals for 
feeling disempowered or being alienated, 
but to say “here’s what the Left should 
be doing to reach them.” 

Mitch Cohen 
Brooklyn, N.Y, 


I believe that the reasons for the 
growth of the militias wili become dear- 
er if we pursue further their parallels 
the Freikorps. The Freikorps were ex- 
soldiers who had fought for Germany in 
World War I. These ex-soldiers felt that 
they had won the war on the battlefield, 
but had been “stabbed in the back” by 
Germany’s civilian government. Like-* 
wise, embittered Vietnam veterans con- 
sider Vietnam the first war the U.S. evgr 
“lost.” ■ 

Now that the “Cold War” is finally 
over, these men are understandably re- 
luctant to return to a civilian world that 
offers fewer job opportunities today than 
ever before. That is why the end of the 
“Cold War” coincides with an upsurge 
in militia membership. In the militias, 
these ex-soldiers re-create t)ie reassuring 
certainties of military routine in an un- 
certain civilian economy. 

1 Ivan Bachur 
Warren, Mich. 
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The dismantling of affirmative action 


by John Alan 

Two political events in July indicate that affirmative 
action is going to be a major, and probably a nasty, con- 
tentious issue during the 1996 presidential campaign. 
The first was the speech President Clinton gave at the 
National Archives supporting affirmative action before 
an invited group of Black leaders and prominent, aging 
Civil rights activists. And the second was the meeting on 
the San Francisco camp.us of the University of California 
. OJC) when the Board of Regents voted to end 30 years of 
affirmative action, a decision which was orchestrated by 
Governor Pete Wilson and Ward Connerly, Wilson’s 
Black mouthpiece on the Board of Regents. 

A closer look at these events brings to mind the per- 
ceptive opinion of James Baldwin regarding the issue of 
race in the U.S.: It “compromises, when it does not cor- 
rupt, all American efforts to build a better world.’’ 
CLINTON’S TEFLON EMBRACE 

Clinton’s speech embracing affirmative action, in spite 
of previous doubts that he would do so, has been hailed 
as a great, historic speech by many liberals. Christopher 
Matthews 'of the San Francisco Examiner wrote that 
Clinton “sees the American Revolution not as a one-time 
only event in 1776, but as an ongoing struggle to extend 
the country’s freedoms beyond those white men of prop- 
erty who constituted the colonial electors.” 

If Matthews is saying that Clinton’s speech was an en- 
dorsement of the American revolution in permanence, as 
the way to overcome the contradictions of race, sex and 
class in U.S. society, then- he is seeing in that speech an 
idea that is not there. 

On the contrary, the President’s speech represented a 
, bending toward right-wing critics of affirmative action. 
He went out of his way to acknowledge that white males 
had an honest concern, and that he would order all Fed- 
eral agencies to eliminate any program which imposed a 
quota and gave preference to the “unqualified instead of 
to those who deserve it.” 

Obviously, Clinton’s political motivation is to break 
the “angry white male” away from its conservative lead- 
ership. But, politically, what is he going to offer in trade 
to get the vote of those who blame African Americans for 
their insecurity? This is why many African Americans 
are doubtful about their future political relationship 
with the President. 

The political storm in San Francisco, created by the 
ending of affirmative action on the University of Califor- 
nia’s nine campuses, caused a few protesters to reflect 
on the limits of affirmative action; how it is far removed 
from the dire economic conditions and resulting social 
dislocations in the lives of African Americans. Jesse 
Jackson, a possible presidential candidate, articulated 
his own concerns about the limits of affirmative action, 
telling reporters that his “concern is beyond defending 


Editor's note: Below we present an interview with 
Cheryl Johnson, Assistant Executive Director of People 
for Community Recovery (PCR), an environmental jus- 
tice organization in the Altgeid Gardens housing project 
on Chicago ’s So u ttieast Side. 

««* In 1979 my mother, Hazel Johnson, and a group of 
other parents at Altgeid Gardens started organizing to 
deal with maintenance problems. Then she heard on TV 
that the Southeast Side had the highest incidence of can- 
cer in the city. She wanted to know why, since my father 
had just passed from lung cancer, so she started re-- 
searching. That’s when the whole organization switched 
to dealing with environmental issues. PCR was char- 
tered in 1982. 

We’ve got the worst concentration of air pollution in 
U the country; The Southeast Side of Chicago has over 50 
landfills and 96 polluting entities that should qualify for 
Superfund. We call ourselves the toxic doughnut. In ev- 
ery direction there’s some kind of polluting industry, 
and the community Res in the center. 

In our neighborhood, cancer and respiratory problems 
are considered the norm. Three or four youths died of 
asthma attacks in the past few years. We’ve had a lot of 
• birth defects. A baby died at three, with six different 
kinds of cartcer, and there was a baby born with its 
brains protruding from its head. Our community health 
survey in .1993 confirmed the high rate of respiratory 
and reproductive problems; 23.5% of the babies had been 
hospitalized for two weeks or more. 
t Altgeid Gardens was supposed to be temporary. The 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
started building it in 1944— on landfills. It was a mixed 
race community. When men, particularly Black men, 
came back from World War II, they had no houses to live 
in, so HUD decided to make it a permanent residence. In 
.*■ the 1950s the Chicago Housing Authority (CHA) was 
created. From then Altgeld’s racial composition started 
to change. By 1965 it was 99% Black. 

I’ve seen the transition of this community from work- 
ing class to a fixed income, dependent community. That 
was the result of something deliberate. When this be- 
came public housing, the CHA put on a lot -of stringent 
rules, like no children over 18. Dorothy Gatreaux fought 
~ that and won. Then they made a new rule that everyone 
over 18 in a household had to pay 30% of their income 
for rent. Some families were paying $1,500 a month for 
slum housing! That took the working class out of the 
community. Now Altgeid has 80% unemployment, with 
over 10,000 people living here. 

Before deciding to site in a community, companies 


affirmative action. We’ve got to now look- at urban poli- 
cy, which has been basically put on the back burner.” 

Later Jackson said: “Affirmative action only created 
the Black middle class.” Historically, this is not really 
true, but affirmative action did help to create the present 
generation of Black middle class political leaders, aca- 
demics, professionals and business people. At the same 
time, it has also created a type of Black personality with 
antipathetical attitudes regarding Black masses, like Su- 
preme Court Justice Clarence Thomas and Ward 
Connerly, the Black millionaire contractor and UC Re- 
gent who organized the opposition to affirmative action. 

BLACK CONSERVATIVE RESPONSE 

However, the shortcomings and limits of affirmative 
action should not prevent one from defending it against 
the reactionaries who would abolish it on their implied 

Students fight UC rollback 

Berkeley. Csd — Over 200 students from a variety 
of racial and ethnic backgrounds attended a spirited rally 
m Sproul Plaza at noon on July '24 to support affirma- 
tive action. The rally followed the decision by the Uni- 
versity of California (UC) Regents, backed by Governor 
Pete Wilson, to eliminate affirmative action in admis- 
sions, employment, and contracts fay January 1997. 
Many students intend to build a movement to stop it be- 
fore then. 

Mtaty are concerned that the rollbacks will reduce the 
current .enrollment of Blacks at UC Berkeley from the 

already meager 207 students to between 44 and *74 stu- 
dents. One Black woman student, from South Central 
L.A. spoke very eloquently during the rally: “This isn’t 
just about someone else. It’s about me and my right to 
be here. Affirmative action helped me to come here, but 
it isn’t keeping me here, my grades and my hard work 
ate. Affirmative action may not beall people think it 
should be, but the idea is- there and needs to be built 
upon, not destroyed!”’ 

vShe and other students who spoke related this attack 
m affirmative action to other racist and sexist attacks, 
Hfce blaming welfare women for the problems of society, 
police brutality against Blacks, Latinos and women, and 
Proposition 187. One student said, “I used to think 187 
was just about Latinos, but it’s about all of us. These at- 
tacks are just the beginning,’ 

One speaker who really rewed up the crowd with his 
speech was a Rev. Brown. Students cheered as he 
shouted, “We will not tolerate racism, sexism, classism, 
homophobia and all the other divide and conquer tactics 
of the rulers!’’ After the rally, participants marched 
through the streets of Berkeley chanting, “Down with 
[Gov.] Wilson,” “Racism has got to go," and “Affirma- 
tive action is our right!” —Julia Jones 


■up call 


that pollute look to see how much resistance there will 
be. They pick one that has lots of social problems and no 
economic base and is apolitical. Waste Management sits 
on every board of community organizations where they 
operate, so people will keep their mouths shut. This is 
not about jobs, it’s about life. It’s about genocide. 

CHA is required by law to handle problems like lead, 
asbestos and leaking underground storage tanks. PCR 
trained 60 residents as lead abaters! None have been 
hired by the CHA. There’s a law that requires hiring res- 
idents, but a loophole let them use CHA residents al- 
ready on the payroll. They’re not doing lead education. 

Lead and asbestos are being handled piecemeal. We 
need prevention programs— with or without the CHA. 
Lead poisoning is the most preventable disease in the 
U.S. You just need a general inspection, then follow-up 
education on what to do. One child poisoned is too many. 

Groups like the Sierra Club have given us some min- 
ute assistance. They have to change their agenda. The 
whole environmental agenda is switching towards urban 
communities, the massive problem that can destroy the 
country. They have not been addressing those issues. 
They’ve mainly addressed wilderness issues. - 

Those bourgeois Black political organizations like 
NAACP, Urban League, Operation PUSH were never in- 
tended for people like me to be involved with. They never 
seem to care about my interests as a poor Black person. 
I’ve never seen any of them come here. 

The environmental justice movement is bringing all 
people of color together, all socioeconomic back- 
grounds. It has a global perspective. Look at what hap- 
pened to lead— they closed down some plants and 
moved them to underdeveloped countries. That’s hot 
right, and it’s all based on money. 

Program and research funds from the Environmental 
Protection Agency only go to white communities. We 
don’t qualify for Superfund money because the main cri- 
terion is contamination of drinking water, and we get 
water from Lake Michigan— even though we have so 
much contamination of the air, soil and groundwater. 

It’s time for Congress to get a wake-up call from the 
grassroots. We as people are under attack. What hasn’t 
been done since civil rights times is a mass callout to 
bring out environmental and social justice issues. We 
want to build for a May 1996 March on Washington. 
We’ll be having a conference at Chicago State University 
Nov, 11 and 12 to form a regional network. It’s needed 
for cities to get together to develop a strong coalition to 
deal with issues from a national perspective. 


grounds of Black inferiority. 

A great deaf of implicit and explicit racism plus ideo- 
logical inversions has been used against affirmative ac- 
tion. At the UC Regents meeting, a Black critic of affirm- 
ative action said that he rejects it because it assumes 
that Blacks are intellectually inferior to whites. 

Other opponents of affirmative action have called it 
“reverse discrimination.” While not based on reality, 
these charges nevertheless contain a powerful, historical 
American concept that African Americans are ari inferior 
people; Senator Helms of North Carolina, when he was 
running for the Senate in 1990, carried the message of 
Black inferiority to white voters this way: “You need 
that job, you were the best qualified, but it had to go to a 
minority because of racial quotas.” 

A day-long debate and the final decision of the Univer- 
sity of California Board of Regents to end 30 years of af- 
firmative action as a guideline in admissions has been 
called an historic event by conservatives. Its true status, 
however, is found in its relationship to the general drive 
of conservatism to use racism and sexism as forces to re- 
construct social relations in this country. The reach of 
this reconstruction is total; it goes from the Supreme 
Court to so-called welfare reforms. It has even had an 
impact upon the minds of some Black leaders. 

Bob Herbert wrote: “The clearest message to 
emerge... [from the] NAACP convention in Minneapolis 
was that African Americans will have to look elsewhere 
for the sophisticated leadership that is desperately need- 
ed to guide a besieged Black population through increas- 
ingly harrowing times.” (New York Times, 7/14/95) , 

This problem of leadership-is not simply one of guiding 
the Black population, but how do we begin to work on 
the crucial problem of creating a philosophy of Black lib- 
eration in conjunction with the Black masses. This is 
where we will find the needed new leadership. 


| Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

which the state has actually condemned Abu-Jamal, to 
be condemned by the right-wing forces in the U.S. that 
are clamoring for Black blood. 

According to the facts surrounding the gross miscar- 
riage of justice that culminated in Abu-Jamal being sen- 
tenced to death 13 years ago, and the political environ- 
ment in 1995 that impelled newly-elected Pennsylvania 
Governor Tom Ridge to sign his death warrant on June 
1, Abu-Jamal is facing death for his ideas. This, rather ' 
than his alleged killing of a rookie cop that he came ! 
across one night in Philadelphia’s Center City in 1981 
carrying out the kind of brutal street justice on his j 
brother Philly’s notorious police department is known 
for, is why Abu-Jamal sits on death row. 

If there was a conspiracy to railroad Abu-Jamal, as the 
facts of his 1982 case demonstrate, it was because the 
Philadelphia police department and J, Edgar Hoover’s 
FBI were out to suppress what Abu-Jamal represented 
as a Black revolutionary voice. That is clear from the 600 
page file the FBI compiled on him from the age of 14 
when he formed the Philadelphia branch of the Black 
Panther Party in 1969. 

If there is a political motivation to finally still that j 
voice in 1995, as Gov. Ridge’s rush to sign the death 
warrant to ameliorate the right-wing, law and order 
forces that got him elected on Nov. 8 attests to, it too is 
because of the revolutionary defiance that Abu-Jamal 
represents. The defiance of an idea of freedom that is 
neither coopted nor intimidated by Newt Gingrich’s and 
Bob Dole’s virtual America is what quickened the timing 
of Ridge’s sanctioning of state-sponsored murder. 

(That two “liberal,” journalistic institu- 
tions— National Public, Radio (NPR) and the National 
Association of Black Journalists (NABJ4— would so easi- 
ly cave in to right-wing pressure to silence the voice of 
Abu-Jamal reveals to what extent revolutionary ideas 
are at the root of the state’s attempt to intimidate the 
Black community, after the Los Angeles rebellion, and 
demoralize the Left by taking out Abu-Jamal.) 

Of course, the “fear and alienation” of the social 
strata that the state can’t ameliorate by the “ethnic 
cleansing” of the “dangerous classes,” it seeks by the 
same act of barbarism to intimidate. It seems to me that 
we do appear intimidated when we make Abu-Jamal, the 
man, and not the revolutionary ideas he represents and 
which need discussion, our cause. 

Mumia Abu-Jamal is condemned to die because he is 
an enemy of the state, especially an enemy of the subju- 
gated state to which American capitalism condemns the 
mass of Black and working class people in this country . 
More importantly, he has voiced revolutionary ideas that 
are inimical to the continuation of that state of affairs. 

In the end, the American people are made to assume 
the same position as the Chicago jury who sat in judg- 
ment of the Haymarket martyrs in the 1870s. Then, as 
now, the state admonishes America to “convict these 
men, make examples of them, hang them and you- save 
our institutions, our society.* Which is why America 
cannot escape that it, not Mumia Abu-Jamal, is on trial. 

* See Carolyn Ashbaugh, Lucy Parsons: American Revolu- 
tionary (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr, 1976), p. 96. For a Marxist 
Humanist history of Haymarket and other events of that mos 
revolutionary period in U.S. history, and how it intersected wit) 
Marx’s development of his philosophy of revolution, see Terr 
Moon and Ron Brokmeyer, Then and Mow: On the 1 00th Ar, 
niversary of the First General Strike in the U.S. (Detroi\ 
News & Letters, 1977). 
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Western powers fiddle as Bosnia bums 


On the 50th anniversary of the end of World War II 
and the liberation of the Nazi concentration camps, we 
are witnessing the most horrible televised genocide of 
the people of Muslim and multicultural origin in Bosnia. 

In Srebrenica, 45,000 refugees were murdered, raped 
and displaced in the ongoing campaign of “ethnic cleans- 
ing” by the Serbian Chetnik army last month. Twenty 
thousand of those refugees, mostly men, are still missing 
and have either been killed or are in concentration 
camps. The news of atrocities, the separation of men and 
boys from women, the public lynching and execution of 
men and boys and the mass rapes of women and girls ri- 
val what we know about the Nazi period. 

The U.S. Senate vote on July 26 to lift the arms em- 
bargo on Bosnia does not change the fact that this geno- 
cide is being perpetrated with the direct complicity of 
the U.S., the Western governments and the UN. The 
Senate vote allows for the lifting of the arms embargo 
only after the UN withdraws from Bosnia. It also gives 
Bill Clinton the right to ask for unlimited 30-day waiv- 
ers on lifting the arms embargo. 

Neither the Republicans nof the Democrats have 
shown any interest in helping the Bosnian people in 
their struggle against “ethnic cleansing.” They only 
want to preserve the “integrity” of the “Western alli- 
ance.” 

It is precisely their complicity in genocide which has 
allowed the Serbian army to take over Zepa after the 
massacre in Srebrenica. In Zepa, the Bosnian population 
of 16,000 mostly refugees fought bravely against the lat- 
est siege of the Chetnik army before they were forced to 
surrender. The last appeal over the radio waves from 
Zepa’s mayor pleaded to the world media: “Help us. Do 
not let the Srebrenica tragedy happen again.” 

The Croatian army of Franjo Tudjman has now re- 
newed its attacks on the Chetnik army in Bihac. It has 
also acquired some territory in the Krajina region of 
Croatia where the Serb population has fought as 
Chetnik soldiers for a ‘Greater Serbia.” But throughout 
the history of the war in Bosnia, Tudjman has had his 
own territorial ambitions. His army too has engaged in 
acts of “ethnic cleansing” against the Bosnian people. 

All these attacks are the response to the latest at- 
tempts of the Bosnian army to fight to the death to stop 
the Chetnik campaign of “ethnic cleansing.” In the peri- 
od from April to June, the Bosnian army was making 
some gains and had blocked some key Serbian army 
routes— even after three years of war, starvation and a 
one-sided arms embargo which denied the Bosnians the 
right to defend themselves. 

The deployment of the UN Rapid Reaction Force in 
Sarajevo, and the latest threats of NATO air strikes on 
Serbian artillery if the Serbian army invades Gorazde, do 
not mark a discontinuity with the U.S. and NATO’s 
complicity in genocide. The truth is that they have never 
opposed “ethnic cleansing.” 

In the U.S., the Republicans’ support for lifting the 
arms embargo on Bosnia also has not been based on the 
iflea of supporting a multicultural society, Newt Ging- 
rich put it. bluntly in an interview with The New York 
Times: “I don’t think the Bosnians are any angels ei- 
ther. If they were winning, they’d be about as brutal as 
the Serbs.” The reporter asked: “So if the Bosnians are 
not freedom fighters or victims, but brutes just like the 
Serbs, why spend taxpayers’ money to help the Bosnians 
at all?” Gingrich responded that it was because the way 
“the Serbs have humiliated, undermined and treated the 
UN with contempt is dangerous for the entire planet.” 
But the U.S. would give up, he said, if the Serbs overran 
the positions of the Bosnians, even if it created the worst 
refugee flow in Europe since World War II. 

News and Letters Committees has never advocated 
U.S. military intervention in Bosnia as the basis for its 
solidarity with the Bosnian people. The truth is that the 
| U.S. has intervened in Bosnia all along, by allowing the 
Chetniks’ “ethnic cleansing” campaign to continue. 

This is the time to solidarize with Bosnia and Bosnian 
refugees by collecting material support for them and by 
helping to develop the idea of a multicultural existence 


which they have fought and died for. 

The Western complicity in genocide in Bosnia and the 
Left’s failure, to discern the uniqueness of the Bosnian 
struggle have signalled the gr§en light to the forces who 
advocate racism, anti-Semitism, anti-immigrant hysteria 
and misogyny globally. Solidarity with Bosnia is a life 
and death issue if we are serious about stopping the ide- 
ology of “ethnic cleansing” from spreading globally. 

—Sheila Fuller 



Bosnian refugees— mostly women, children and the 
elderly— flee Serbian attacks in eastern Bosnia. 


Refugees speak out 

Chicago— What people in the U.S. can do to support 
the Bosnians Is to bring to the attention of the media 
that this is not a national war between nationalities. It is 
“ethnic cleansing ” 

Yesterday I heard about a poll which asked people in 
the U.S. if they should help the “Muslims" in Bosnia/ 
Fifty one percent said no. Why do they say help Mus- 
lims? They paint the Muslims in Bosnia as Islamic fun- 
damentalists and they don’t say that there are still a lot 
of Serbs. Catholics and Jews fighting lor Bosnia. We 
jhst want the lifting of the arms embargo. We don't 
want American soldiers to qome there and; fight for us. 

We don’t bebeve'the tj.§. A) anything to help the 
people in Bosnif^; pqfa&fe will be next. There aru 60,000 
people Utere and ’What wiU happeh to tjheKUwiil be like 
what happened to the people in Srebrenica. . 
Gorazde they have no place to go. They are surrounded 
by Chetniks and the river. UNPROFOR has always 
helped the Chetnik^/ li db«»'nkrt^ ^ dis^ibkite .j^te food that 
is supposed tp be given to refugees tor free— it sells it It 
even sells the milk for the babies. 

When the war started in Bosnia in April of 1992, peo- 
ple had no idea there was going to be a war. We. had lived 
and worked together for so long with Serbian people that* 
we trusted them. We didn-’t care who you were as long a'- 
you were a human being. 

. ‘We had been protesting the war in Slovenia and Cro- 
atia. If we knew there would be a war in Bosnia, we 
would have prepared by collecting amts and food. Later 
we found out that the Serbian government had planned 
this war since Tito’s death. They had been secretly pre- 
paring the army. We should have paid attention to what 
was going on. 

In the U.S. you had the bombing in Oklahoma City In 
Bosnia that happens every day. That is why it is so im- 
portant lor people in the U.S. to pay attention to what is 
going on in Bosnia. You shouldn't allow people like 
Karadzic or Milosevic to be interviewed pn TV. They are 
mass murderers. Now that Zepa has fallen, Gorazde, 
Tuzla and .Sarajevo wili be next and no one will do any-: 


.■HM 
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Review article: Lesbians Talk Issues 


(Continued from page 2) 

On a topic that implies some attention to ideology, the 
author lacks any cogent philosophic base. Rather than 
suggest anything dialectical, Studzinski lavishes more 
than 10% of this slim volume to “put aside all precon- 
ceptions to explore the theory and practice of the Right 
and the Liberal camps in relation to lesbians and gays” 
(p. 38). The silliness of wasting time attempting to posi- 
tively weigh the benefits and strategies of the Right 
would be less offensive if she had treated the Left simi- 
larly. Instead, her definition is philosophically shoddy (I 
will comment parenthetically): 

At the heart of most forms of extreme Left politics lies 
a broad family (sic!!— in a lesbian work, she un-self-con- 
sciously uses this metaphor!) of theories derived from 
the world of Karl Marx.. .The common tenets... of Marx- 
ism are the beliefs that economic matters determine (ap- 
parently she believes Marxism is determinism; she is 
hardly reconsidering Marxism as she so liberally recon- 
siders the Tories; political and cultural life.. .that it is 
necessary to abolish the capitalist system of private 
property in order to achieve an equal society (equal for 
whom? equal to what? some new form of determinism?) 
...The origins of the Marxist link between capitalism and 
sexual oppression can be traced to Frederick Engels’ The 
Origins of the Family, Private Property and the State (p. 
27). 

Here is how Studzinski describes her own brand of so- 


cialism: “I see socialism as characterised essentially by 
the fight for social justice, the values of equality, com- 
munity and radical democracy, and the belief that the 
state has a legitimate role to play in creating a more just 
society, in contrast to those of the Right who champion 
individual freedom and the free market” (p. 25). From 
casting the social and the individual as opposites, to her 
unqualified acceptance of “the state,” she leaves little 
room for revolutionary humanism, for totally different 
human relations. 

Indeed, she quotes U.S. activist Sarah Schulman, co- 
founder of the Lesbian Avengers, in a similar tempera- 
ment: “If you think there will always be homophobia, 
there will always be sexism, there will always be rac- 
ism. ..you stop trying to convince other people to like you 
and your, effort is based instead on building political 
power for your constituency. That’s where I am right 
now” (p. 47). This tragic capitulation to the limits of the 
given is ahistorical and anti-progressive. 

One could read the discouragement of these writers as 
a measure of the depth of the retrogression we are expe- 
riencing globally. But the overwhelming tone of impend- 
ing checkmate, or at best stalemate, which emanates 
from these volumes should ring a clarion call to urgently 
develop lesbian philosophies of revolution whieh are not 
mired in old games of pre-ordained reactions to the 
moves of our enemies. 

—Jennifer Pen 


| In Memoriam: A. Langer | 

Alexander Langer, 49-year-old leader of the Italian 
Green Party, committed suicide on July 3. His body was 
found hanging in a tree on a hill near Florence. 

Langer, vice-president of the Green’s parliamentary 
group in the European Parliament, in a letter to his wife 
wrote: “Forgive me all this. The burdens on my shoul- 
ders are overwhelming. I cannot continue. I am leaving 
in the greatest despair ever.” “He was crushed by the 
tragedy in Bosnia,” said his friend Adriano Sofri. “He 
felt, in his activities for Bosnia, that he was completely 
alone.” —Reuters, Dawar 

I was with Alexander in Sarajevo. I got used to the 
horror; he refused to get used to it. I will not forget his 
anger and his tears. 

The last time I saw him was in the European Parlia- 
ment when he was trying to mount another action for 
Bosnia. They didn’t even want to listen to him. So he 
slammed the door and left. - ~ 

It’s not possible here to forget Szmul Zygelbojm’s sui- 
cide in London over the uncaring about the murdered 
Jews. It’s also not possible to forget that 144 people died 
in Sarajevo in June. Twice as many as in May. How 
many will die in July? 

Is there a number of deaths, or a kind of death, which 
will yank us out of our uncaring masked by powerless- 
ness? — Dawid Warszawski 

Translated from Gazeta Wyboreza by Urszuia Wislanka. 

Islamic fundamentalism’s 
assault on women 

(Continued from page 2) 

taken any major steps to revise laws that deny women’s 
rights since her re-election as premier in 1993. 4 

• Turkish women have campaigned around domes- 
tic violence and helped to create shelters for battered 
women. They have formed consciousness-raising groups, 
become active in environmental issues and demonstrated - J ~ 
in the streets against sexual harassment. Recently, 
Turkish feminists have had to compete with the funda- 
mentalist Islamic Welfare Party which last year won the 
mayoralty of Istanbul. The Welfare Party claims that by 
criticizing pornography and prostitution, and prividing 
social services for the community free of charge, it repre- 
sents issues of concern to women. A return to religious 
values, they insist, would solve the myriad social and 
economic problems of Turkish society. 5 

• Palestinian women in the occupied territories 
became instrumental in forming decentralized popular 
committees once the Intifada movement was initiated in 
1987. They addressed divorce, women’s income, and 
greater respect for women. Many young women activists 
broke with earlier traditions of arranged and semi-ar- 
ranged marriages and pursued marriage based on love. 
Others tried to remain politically involved even after 
marriage. 6 An expected political compromise between 
the Palestine Liberation Organization and the funda- 
mentalist group Hamas in the new peace negotiations 
with Israel would surely mean greater limits on women 
as Hamas openly opposes the women’s organizing, and 
projects a theocratic and sex-segregated state as its ideal. 

Fundamentalist organizations have attempted to fill £*■ 
void created by the collapse of the secular leftist and na- 
tionalist movements which are now lumped together 
with pro-Western politics as essentially foreign and un- 
Islamic. But we should also realize that fundamentalism 
is a reaction to the problems of modern capital- 
ism-migration, unemployment, poorly paying jobs, lack 
of medical care and economic support for families, as 
well as alienated labor— and not just to the existence of 
highly authoritarian and secular states in the region. 
The strength of fundamentalism lies in the creation ofi» 
an illusion: that a return to the familiar, the traditional, 
and the non-threatening, in this case religion, is the an- 
swer to modern alienated social relations. As such, it is a 
deadly, retrogressive movement which needs to be op- 
posed in all of its forms. 

In response to the growth of Nazi ideology in Germany 
in the 1930s, Erich Fromm argued that modernization 
and capitalist relations of production freed human be- 
ings from the traditional authority of the state and 
church, but then subjected them to exploitation and al- 
ienated labor, as well as powerlessness, insecurity, and 
isolation. 

At times, through the labor movement and other 
forms of collective action, people were able to challenge-*- 
the monstrous power of capitalist relations. At other 
times, however, they submitted themselves to authori- 
tarian leaders and organizations who claimed to bring 
back the relative security of the earlier period. 

This certainly seems to be the case in parts of the 
Muslim world today. The call for humanist and non-al- 
ienating social relations can thus become the only alter- 
native to both capitalist relations and fundamentalism, 
as authoritarian ideologies once again crop up in both 
the East and the West in the late 20th century. 


4. See Newsletter of Women Living Under Muslim Laws, Oc- 
tober 27, 1992. See also Paula R. Newberg, “The Two Benazir ^ 
Bhuttos,” The New York Times, February 11, 1995, p. 50. 

5. See Nukhet Sirman, “Feminism in Turkey: A Short Histo- 
ry,” in New Perspectives on Turkey 3, no. 1 (Fall 1989): 1-34. 

6. See Rita Giacaman and Penny Johnson, “Palestinian Wom- 
en: Building Barricades and Breaking Barriers,” Intifada: 1416 
Palestinian Uprising Against Israeli Occupation, ed. by Zach- 
ary Lochman and Joel Beinin (Boston: South End Press, 1989), - 
155-169. 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

A storm of protest greeted French President Jacques 
Chirac’s plan to hold a series of- nuclear tests this fall in 
the South Pacific, in callous disregard of the 50th anni- 
versary of Hiroshima. While even big conservative pow- 
ers such as the U.S., Japan and Germany diplomatically 
criticized Chirac’s plan, and there have been small anti- 
nuclear demonstrations inside France itself, the biggest 
opposition has come from the Pacific region. 

After the Australian government issued a verbal pro- 
test, mass demonstrations by ecological and labor organi- 
zations called for more decisive action, including a boy- 
cott of French goods. The French consulate in Perth was 
also firebombed. On July 11, 10,000 people demonstrat- 
ed in Sydney, the largest outpouring since the 1991 pro- 
tests against the Gulf War. 

-*■ In Tahiti, a French colony very near to the test site, a 
truly massive demonstration of 10,000 people took place 
on June 29. This turnout constituted 10% of the island’s 
entire population! Organized by groups such as Tavini 
Huiraatira, an independence movement, and the Polyne- 

Crisis in Egypt 

The crisis in Egypt surfaced in Ethiopia when a well- 
organized assassination attempt on Egyptian President 
Mubarak nearly succeeded at the end of June. It took 
place as he was being motored to opening sessions of the 
Organization of African Unity summit. While Mubarak 
was sped back to Egypt and accusations of complicity 
were being levelled against Ethiopia and especially Su- 
dan, an Islamic fundamentalist group based in Egypt 
claimed credit for the attack and shifted the focus back 
to the disintegrating social and political fabric within 
Egypt. 

Two other recent events reflect the crisis at home. 
First is Mubarak’s order in early June to silence the 
press. While the Egyptian government already controls 
TV and radio news in a country nearly 50% illiterate, 
%, Mubarak supported a law which criminalizes, with 
heavy fines and prison sentences, any newspaper criti- 
cism of the government. This law aims to stifle any re- 
porting of the near civil war between the state and reli- 
gious fundamentalists. 

Second is the persecution of Nasr Abu Zeid, an Arabic 
literature professor. In June, an Egyptian court annulled 
his marriage to Ibtihal Younis, on the religious grounds 
that his writings showed he had renounced Islam and 
therefore could not remain married to a Muslim. Abu 
Zeid’s writings, the basis for the fundamentalists’ law- 
suit, include criticism of clerics for quoting the Koran 
out of context as well as making factual errors. 

Not concerned with any appeals, fundamentalist law- 
yers said they would apply the verdict “by force.” Zeid’s 
lawyers dropped his appeal in July when their lives were 
threatened. Zien al-Abdin Fouad, a poet and one of 
Zeid’s defenders, said “You are giving some people...the 
right to determine what is in the mind or heart of some- 
body else.. .If we open this door, then it is not just free- 
dom of thinking that is affected, but of breathing, of 
walking.” 


sian Liberation Front, a regional group, the rally includ- 
ed slogans such as “Stop killing people with your nuclear 
bomb” and “Think about Moahi [indigenous Tahitian] 
children.” This was followed up by an equally massive 
rally a few days later. For over a week, barricades 
blocked many major streets in Papeete, the capital. 

New protests were planned there and elsewhere after 
the French navy commandeered the Rainbow Warrior II, 
a Greenpeace ship on its way to the test site. The first 
Rainbow Warrior was mined apd sunk by French gov- 
ernment terrorists in July 1985 in New Zealand during 
an earlier series of French nuclear tests. Fernando Per- 



European Parliament deputies jeered French Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac as he announced plans to re- 
sume nuclear testing. 


Arrest of Harry Wu 

The arrest of Harry Wu on June 19 by Chinese au- 
thorities has increased U.S. -China tensions, strained at 
the time by the U.S. welcome of the “unofficial” visit by 
the Taiwanese president, Lee Teng-hui. Harry Wu, who 
had taken on U.S. citizenship after release from nearly 
two decades in Chinese prison camps, had become 
known in the West for his daring trips back into China 
to document exploitation of Chinese prison labor. 

While hardly a leftist or associated with any of the op- 
position within China, Wu’s unearthing of brutal condi- 
tions in the prison labor camps producing goods for ex- 
port to the U.S. and other Western “democracies” had 
struck a raw nerve. He was arrested while trying to en- 
ter China at a remote border post and could possibly face 
life imprisonment or death. 

Despite the support for Wu in the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress, including by arch-reactionaries like 
Jesse Helms, it is unlikely that the Clinton administra- 
tion will change course from its abandonment of “hu- 
man rights'” in China to sanction “favored nation” trade 
status. Looming behind Wu’s arrest are the scores of in- 
tellectuals who have been prosecuted during the latest 
petition campaign against the government, and the tens 
of thousands of workers and peasants whose voices have 
not yet been heard. 
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eira, a Greenpeace photographer, was killed. Today, his 
daughter Marelle Pereira is still fighting to get the facts 
about 1986 from the French government. 

In New Caledonia, a French colony which in the 1980s 
saw the rise of a large independence movement among 
the indigenous Kanak people, 3,000 mainly Kanaks dem- 
onstrated on July 1 against the tests. This led the white 
French community to organize a pro-nuke counter-dem- 
onstration a few days later. 

Susanna Ounei-Small, a prominent Kanak leader, 
stated: “France started nuclear testing in Tahiti in the 
1960s, after the people of Algeria won their indepen- 
dence. Today the Moahi people want their independence 
as well. Decolonization is very important. It is the only 
way to denuclearize that the French cannot reverse.” 

Burma frees opposition leader 

The release of opposition leader and Nobel Prize laure- 
ate Daw Aung San Suu Kyi after six years of house ar- 
rest has also allowed the student youth and the urban 
masses to come out onto the streets for the first time in 
years to express their desire for a dismantling of the to- 
talitarian military regime, in place since 1962. 

Suu Kyi has been extremely cautious in her initial 
public statements, suggesting that she might agree to 
work with the military if they simply liberalized rather 
than ended the dictatorship. 

Outside observers have stressed that the military are 
in a stronger position today than in the 1988-89 period, 
when they killed and arrested thousands to crush a near 
revolution. Since then, the army has been expanded 
from 180,000 men to over 300,000, thanks to massive 
aid from China. The army has driven a number of libera- 
tion movements among oppressed nationalities out of 
territory Which they had long controlled. 

Such estimates of the regime’s strength leave aside the 
historical tradition of the Burmese youth and labor 
movements. Groups such as the All Burma Students 
Union (ABSU), always leftist and revolutionary in their 
politics, have never completely accepted Suu Kyi’s mod- 
erate stance, already evident in 1988. Banned in 1962 
when the military took power, the underground ABSU 
helped spark a revolt in 1974 and was a crucial force in 
the 1988 uprising, forging important links with the 
working people. (See Bob McGuire, “Burmese Students 
Refuse to be Crushed,” N&L, December 1994.) If such 
groups are able to emerge openly, some of their members 
will surely demand truly radical change. 

One year later: Rwanda 
abandoned after genocide 

A year ago, in July 1994, the genocidal Rwandan army 
and militias fled across the border into Zaire and other 
neighboring countries rather than face the freedom 
fighters of the Rwandan Patriotic Front (RPF) on the 
battlefield. The RPF victory finally put an end to the 
genocide of 1994 in which up to one million peo- 
ple-most of them members of the Tutsi minority or 
non-chauvinist members of the Hutu majority— were 
massacred, often after unspeakable torture. 

The RPF, although dominated by Tutsi, has created 
the most multiethnic government in Rwandan history. 
The government has arrested and plans to try for geno- 
cide many of the perpetrators. 

Many problems remain, however. Even those targeted 
by the Hutu chauvinists who managed to survive bear 
deep scars, often being the sole survivors of an entire 
family. Women and girls were killed in disproportionate 
numbers because, often carrying small children, they 
could not run fast enough. Some women did survive cap- 
ture, but virtually all of those “spared” by the killers 
were subjected to gang rape and sexual slavery. There 
are today over 15,000 of these sexual assault survivors 
living inside Rwanda. 

Although millions of Hutu who fled in 1994 have by 
now returned safely to their villages, two million Hutu 
remain in refuged camps outside the country, many of 
them terrorized or propagandized against returning by 
the old army and militia. Especially in the camps in 
Zaire, the very military and political leaders who orches- 
trated the genocide strut about, bragging that they will 
return to power and claiming that they are the victims. 
They receive massive food and other humanitarian aid, 
while at a clandestine level, as reported recently by both 
Amnesty International and Human Rights Watch, 
France and Zaire are helping the perpetuators of the 
genocide to rearm. 

In a pattern that Bosnians would surely recognize, a 
UN arms embargo remains in effect, making it harder 
for the Rwandan government to defend itself against at- 
tacks across the border by the war criminals. Although 
$600 million in aid was promised to the new Rwanda by 
wealthy donor nations in January, virtually none of it 
has arrived. In the corridors of international aid confer- 
ences, it is whispered by Western diplomats that RPF 
leader Paul Kagame is secretly a Marxist, that he could 
become “the Fidel Castro of Central Africa.” 

On July T3, when UN Secretary General Boutros 
Ghali visited Rwanda, he told the government that they 
should stress “reconciliation” with the Hutu groups who 
control the refugee camps. Two weeks earlier, it was an- 
nounced that the UN War Crimes Tribunal on Rwanda 
had finally been established, but it was also revealed that 
the UN still hadn’t gotten around to giving it a budget! 
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One more 
(mule) team 
concept 



Editorial statement 


by B. Ann Lastelle 

As a worker subjected to variations on the themes of 
team concept and job redesign, I was eager to read a new 
book by Laurie Graham, On the Line at Subaro-Isuzu: 
The Japanese Model and the American Worker (Ithaca, 
New York: ILR Press, 1995, 169 pp.). Graham worked 
undercover at the Japanese auto transplant in Indiana 
for six months, recording her observations and conversa- 
tions with workers, and comparing her experience with 
the literature on the Japanese management model, also 
called lean production. 

Her introductory chapter notes that research had been 
limited to unionized auto transplants and asks two im- 
portant questions: “How does the Japanese model affect 
nonunion workers...? How do workers themselves view 
the Japanese model?” The core of her book is not the 
disputes with other theorists, but her account of actual 
working conditions and workers’ responses. 

It sounds so familiar. “Team members would bring up 
problems and suggestions. They complained, however, 
that their suggestions were seldom acted upon. Several 
times team members brought up their desire to rotate 
and to vote. Requests were acknowledged but simply ig- 
nored. Team members resented this.” 

The truth of the company’s “philosophy” lay in the 
horrifying safety record. “Immediately after official start 
of production (SOP), there was an outbreak of hand and 
wrist injuries....Within only a few weeks, dozens of work- 
ers were wearing splints on their wrists and forearms.” 
Graham’s detailed description of the jobs on her team in 
the Trim and Final department made me wince. Yet the 
company blamed the weak and “out of shape” workers, 
making no changes in the jobs themselves. 

The goal of the lean production management style, 
Graham writes, “is to create a system of worker eompli- 

(continued on page 7) 


Black World 


Gen. Powell: 
man and 
imperialist 
doctrine 



by Lou Turner 

The more a dominant class is able to absorb the best 
people from the dominated classes, the more soiid and 
dangerous is its rule. 

— Marx , Capital, Vol. 3 

A piece of good luck has befallen white America— his 
name is Gen. Colin Powell (Anthony Lewis, the liberal 
columnist for the New York Times, has an inexplicable 
penchant for the title “the General” when referring to 
Powell). Colin Powell is not only the best piece of luck 
white America has stumbled on in some time, America’s 
imperialist power structure is not a bad piece of luck to 
have befallen an inside-the-Beltway bureaucrat of Pow- 
ell’s class ambitions and history. 

Hence, the good luck Powell wants white America to 
believe befell him as a consequence of living a “struc- 
tured and disciplined” life (which white America wants 
Black America to emulate) is what Powell and white 
America mutually deceive each other in extolling as the 
“American dream.” 

Black America is suspicious at the very least. What 
Powell and white America take as his good fortune or 
luck, Black America understands in more historical 
terms to be nothing like luck at all, but rather a conse- 
quence of Black masses in motion who transformed 
America’s social landscape. Unfortunately, those who 
took advantage of the civil rights revolution were more 
the Clarence Thomases and Colin Powells than the 
working-class masses who did the actual fighting. 

It is ironic that when white journalists wonder about 
Powell’s credentials as “warrior,” it is as a tool of this 
country’s imperialist wars they have in mind, not as a 
freedom fighter on the home front. Every test of Pow- 
ell’s fortitude to fight for civil rights, or against discrimi- 
nation in and out of the military, has found him want- 
ing, if not actually as a willing tool of repression. 

Powell’s record shows that at the behest of his white 
superiors, he eagerly suppressed Black militancy in the 
Army’s Second Infantry Division when he was stationed 
in Korea in the mid-1970s, and more recently when as 
(continued on page 6) 


U.S. pushes partition of Bosnia 


by Peter Wermuth 

At the very moment when the forces of multiethnic 
Bosnia have made the most significant military gains 
against Serbian forces since the start of the genocidal 
war there 41 months ago, the Clinton administration 
has plunged headlong into the Balkan imbroglio— not, 
however, in order to aid Bosnia, but rather to force it to 
agree to the' central aim of Serbian expansionism: the 
carving up of Bosnia into distinct “ethnic” units. 

A U.S. “peace plan,” provisionally agreed upon by the 
warring parties on Sept. 8, calls for Bosnia to be divided 
between a “Croat-Muslim” Federation and a Bosnian 
Serb “Republic” which will be allowed to unite with Ser- 
bia. Though many of its details remain to be fleshed out, 
the U.S. plan is being widely criticized in Bosnia and 
elsewhere for allowing the perpetrators of genocide to 
achieve a “Greater Serbia.” 

In true Orwellian fashion, this “peace” plan was im- 
posed on the contending parties through an intense 
bombing campaign by NATO against Serb positions in 
early September. The bombing campaign was supposedly 
undertaken to punish the Serbs for launching a murder- 
ous mortar attack upon unarmed citizens in Sarajevo on 
Aug. 28, which left close to 40 dead. The real aim of the 
bombing, however, was to force the Serbs to the negoti- 
ating table and pressure the Bosnian government into 
accepting the terms of a “peace” plan calling for the par- 
tition of their country. 

The U.S. plan is fraught with contradictions and the 
ongoing negotiations over it could unravel in light of the 
military advances being made by Bosnia and Croatia, on 
the one hand, and the opposition of many Bosnians to 
the plan, on the other. To discern the direction of events 
to come, however, we must first retrace the events of the 
last two months, especially because the NATO bombing 
campaign has fooled many into thinking the U.S. has in- 
tervened in order to support Bosnia. 

THE PATH TO PARTITION? 

The process which led to the latest U.S. foray into 
Bosnia dates from late July, when Clinton instructed 



Muslim refugee from multiethnic Tuzla. 

Balkan envoy Richard Holbrooke, former architect of 
U.S. policy in Vietnam and protege of Henry Kissinger, 
to draw up plans for a negotiated settlement. What im- 
pelled this plunge into the realm of high diplomacy was 
the administration’s desire to short-circuit growing de- 
mands to lift the arms embargo on Bosnia. 

(continued on page 10) 


Capitalist America’s war on the poor 


Senate passage on Sept. 19 of the so-called "Welfare 
Reform” bill created by Newt Gingrich, sugar-coated and 
then supported by both Pres. Clinton and Senate Repub- 
lican leader Bob Dole, has intensified what has become 
an all-out War on the Poor. The bill, in something like 
its present form, is sure to be approved by a House-Sen- 
ate conference, and signed by Clinton. 

That only 11 of the Senate’s liberal Democrats voted 
“no” on a bill which sweeps away Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), a fundamental pillar of the 
“New Deal” economic package enacted in the midst of 

Depression and labor rebellion , 

60 years ago, tells us more I 
than how wide is the “bi-par- | “UIIUI IcU 
tisan” support for this war. It 
also underlines the way the attack on the nearly five mil- 
lion adult recipients of AFDC is bound up with an ur- 
gent corporate agenda with far-reaching economic and 
ideological consequences. 

The bill cuts federal spending for welfare, regardless of 
the health of the economy, forces more than two million 
adults and more than five million children off welfare 


WHY THIS SPECIAL 
16-PAGE NEWS & LETTERS? 


THE EXPANSION of this special issue of News & 
Letters to 16 pages is a response both to the critical 
objective-subjective situation we have reached and 
to the decisions undertaken at the National Gather- 
ing of News and Letters Committees last month to 
meet that challenge. We outline them for you on 
page 15 of this issue and invite your participation. 
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within five years, and, under the banner of “states’ 
rights,” transfers to the individual states the power to 
decide virtually all aspects of welfare policy. Under spe- 
cial Clinton administration waivers, a number of states 
have already implemented large sections of the bill, leav- 
ing little doubt as to what its “states’ rights” provisions 
will mean in practice. 

STATES’ RIGHTS AND ENDING WELFARE 

Nevertheless, the ideological obfuscations which have 
surrounded the welfare debate since Gingrich’s victory 
in November, 1994 have thrown civil rights and wom- 
en’s organizations, labor and the Left, into confusion 
about the attacks. At best, the responses have been lim- 
ited to expressions of outrage which do not ferret out the 
meaning of this new War on the Poor and its connection 
to the present crisis in capitalist production. 

Not that all the government and corporate commenta- 
tors have been shy about their real intentions. Alabama, 
where the current maximum AFDC benefit for a family 
of three is $164 a month, has recently followed Missis- 
sippi with a pilot program designed to force recipients off 
welfare and into low-wage production jobs. Claire Ealy, 
director of Alabama’s job-training programs, hailed the 
results in one county where recipients were driven into 
the local catfish processing plant: ‘Processing catfish is 
not a pleasant job. It’s cold and wet and it stinks and 
they pay not much more than the minimum wage.. .[But] 
once you make it clear this is what’s expected, then 
changes will occur. You either find a job, or you’re going 
to work for the catfish plant.” New York Times, Sept. 
21, 1995. 

What Ealy did not say was that the United Food and 
Commercial Workers (UFCW) were attempting to union- 
ize the plant, and that some 60 welfare recipients forced 
into the plant— all of them Black— were told that if they 
backed the union, they would lose their jobs and be ineli- 
gible for welfare or Medicaid. After a bitter campaign, 
the union effort at the plant was defeated. 
CAPITALIST HUNGER FOR CHEAP LABOR 

It is an old axiom of the southern plantocracy that 
nothing is more important than a plentiful supply of 
cheap, controllable labor. Stories like the tale of the cat- 
fish plant, deeply rooted in the historic “Boss and Black” 
relationships of the old South, are today re-emerging in 
new forms of state-capitalist partnership, and as a na- 

(continued on page 12) 
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Beijing- Women’s Liberation 1995 


by Laurie Cashdan 

Over 30,000 women from nearly , every corner of the 
globe converged in China in late August to participate in 
the gigantic Non-Governmental Organizations (NGO) 
Forum and smaller U.N. Fourth Conference on Women. 
Although the major papers ran daily articles, barely any 
news of actual meetings filtered through to U.S. readers. 

Instead, what was reported was U.S. -China “ten- 
sions” -would Hillary go or wouldn’t she?— and China’s 
harassment of attendees at the conference. Now we cer- 
tainly must criticize China’s pre-conference reign of ter- 
ror in Beijing and removal of the NGO Forum to distant 
Huairou— away from Tianamen Square. Moreover, Chi- 
na’s exclusion and/or harassment of hundreds of lesbi- 
ans and Tibetan, Taiwanese and Burmese women be- 
came major flashpoints at the conference itself and de- 
mand the most serious attention. 


Woman as R 


mm? 


Nevertheless, the near-eclipse of the conference itself 
through this skewed reporting buries the most impor- 
tant fact about the conference: that the tremendous 
intercommunication spared no existing state power— not 
China nor any other nation represented, especially the 
U.S. 

This attempt to perpetuate our isolation 
from women battling oppression in distant 
towns, cities, and nations must be fought. In- 
deed, one of the most poignant stories I have 
heard was from an Indian woman living in 
the U.S. who told a forum in Chicago Sept. 

27, “The greatest experience was to meet 
women from the grassroots organizations. 

My most moving moment was meeting a 95- 
year old Nepalese woman who had lain down 
alone on mining ground to save her village 
from being destroyed.” 

Despite the shared emotional impact of 
discovering how much women had in com- 
mon given the vast difference in culture and 
language, as one woman told me, “There was 
no consensus at Beijing. People were willing 
to go to the line for a particular position.” 

Three protests from Latin American wom- 
en show how women went to the line. First, 
indigenous women who had prepared for the 


counts by women from Bosnia, Rwanda, Algeria and Ko- 
rea (“comfort women” survivors of World War II) about 
genocidal rape and systematic sexual abuse. The same 
day Women in Black held a vigil and march that at- 
tracted thousands of women. When halted by Chinese of- 
ficials, the women sat down in the street and began sing- 
ing the famous “We Shall Overcome,” from the Civil 
Rights Movement in the U.S. And at another hearing 
“emaciated survivors of the nuclear disaster at Cher- 
nobyl” spoke out against global nuclear development. 

These confrontations with violence against women in 
its most appalling form in the context of war and nuclear 
disaster were coupled with literally hundreds of accounts 
of rising personal violence, including within nations that 
recently won anti-colonial movements. Namibian wom- 
en, meeting at a regional NGO Forum earlier this year in 
Dakar, Senegal, demanded, in the words of one banner, 
“Did we fight the struggle to live in fear?” 

The retrogressive reality women are fighting to over- 
come also came in the form of an ideological assault. 
Thus Joaquin Navarro, Vatican spokesman, attacked 
U.S. Catholics for a Free Choice, the group which tried 
to have the Vatican considered a non-governmental or- 
ganization instead of a state at the conferences, by call- 
ing them “cultural imperialists.” 

Another anti-abortion speaker, Gwen Landholt, em- 



Youth Tent at NGO Forum 


Jenny Knauss 


Conference by meeting in Ecuador and then in Argentina 
expressed their disgust at their marginalization at the 
NGO Forum. They insisted they were there to address 
problems such as racial and ethnic discrimination, eco- 
nomic. issues and political agendas. Rejecting their treat- 
ment, as exotic cultural objects in “diversity workshops,” 
they demanded that the particular problems they face be . 
taken seriously. 

At the same time Afro-Latin American women, mostly 
from Brazil, issued a statement denouncing what they 
considered racist discrimination by the organizers of the 
forum for not taking into account their views and repre- 
sentation. Later, Latin American women marched to ' 
protest the lack of consideration of economic themes in 
the UN’s Platform for Action; if the developed countries 
refuse to economically assist women’s development in 
the Third World, what good is the Platform? 

Indeed, many returning from Beijing have emphasized 
the scathing criticisms by Third World women of the ex- 
acerbation of local cultural traditions that discriminate 
against women, due to international development poli- 
cies. A speaker from the Tanzanian Gender Networking 
Program argued that structural changes forced by the 
International Monetary Fund have led to massive lay- 
offs of women, forcing many into prostitution and sky- 
rocketing AIDs among women. 

Jaya Arunachalam, founder of Working Women’s Fo- 
rum, a mass organization of 360,000 in South India, por- 
trayed the problems faced by women in the informal sec- 
tor. An Asian-Pacific woman argued that “structural ad- 
justment is re-colonization.” A U.S. woman, after hear- 
ing accounts from Asian women about the forced migra- 
tion of displaced women workers shared her new percep- 
tions of anti-immigrant sentiments at home. 

GLOBAL VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 

The horrifying accounts of women caught in the cross- 
fire of war particularly brought home the double-edged 
sword of local tradition and national/international poli- 
tics and economics. At a Peace Workshop held at the Af- 
rica Tent, speakers from Rwanda, Burundi, Mozam- 
bique, Sudan, Eritrea and Ethiopia spoke out about per- 
sonal witnessing of genocide, rape and other atrocities. 

An international tribunal held at the Forum heard ac- 

Women’s clemency denied 

Chicago — On Sept. 19 Illinois Governor Jim Edgar 
denied clemency for 17 women imprisoned for killing or 
conspiring to kill the men who abused them. He said 
they failed to make battered woman syndrome a compel- 
ling reason for granting clemency. He granted meager 
clemency to Janet Luster, reducing her sentence from 19 
to 15 years'. Luster’s husband had beaten and abused her 
and two daughters for years. 

Battered woman syndrome, a form of post traumatic 
stress disorder, is often, but not always, present in vic- 
tims of abuse. It is admissible as evidence in Illinois but 
is neither considered a defense in a murder trial nor a 
ground for granting clemency. Many women in clemency 
cases had poor representation from lawyers who didn’t 
present evidence of abuse in the original trial. As a re- 
sult, judges didn’t hear about the circumstances in 
which victims acted to defend themselves. —Sharon M • 


ployed the same notion of cultural imperialism in argu- 
ing against the language of “sexual rights” in the Plat- 
form for Action agreed upon at the U.N. conference: “Do 
not let the depravity of Western societies, including les- 
bianism, sexual orientation, breaking down of the family, 
alcohol abuse, divorce, do not let that be imposed upon 
you” (!!!). And a Muslim feminist from Algeria, Dalila 
Kadri, recalled a story of confronting Islamic fundamen- 
talist women on a bus from Huairou to Beijing who con- 
sidered lesbianism in Muslim societies an impossibility. 

Throughout the muddy roads, tents and conference 
rooms of Huairiou, women fought verbal battles over the 
meaning of Islam, “family values,” and culture. In the 
final U.N. Platform for Action, lesbian rights were sacri- 
ficed at the midnight hour and language about “sexual 
rights” was transformed into ’’human rights.” 

These battles over culture and women’s freedom be- 
came a faultline throughout the conference. They made 
clear that the struggle for Women’s Liberation in 1995 
is, more than ever before, a struggle for the mind 
unseparated from one of economics and politics. 


Fayette County foul play 

Editor's note: Allison Corp. is one of three unionized 
plants in Fayette County, historically a county with a 
large Black majority and the poorest in Tennessee, de- 
spite its proximity to Memphis. Allison has joined 
Somerville Mills and Master Apparel’s effort to make 
Fayette County union-free by trying to eject IUE Local 
282, Furniture Division, a Black-led local and the only 
industrial union in the county. Allison is headquartered 
in Livingston, N.J., where its other plant is organized by 
IUE Local 76 B. 

Somerville, Term.— Allison Corp. is your worst 
nightmare— a nine-hour nightmare every day. I’ve never 
seen such heartless management in all my life. They do 
not care about people at all, only about making money 
for themselves. They do not care if people get sick; they 
just want you there to do your job. 

When women get pregnant, it’s like you were consid- 
ered as nothing. One woman union member was told 
they could put her on a leave of absence and her health 
insurance would cover her baby coming into this world. 
A month before her baby was due she called the insur- 
ance company and found they were about to cancel her 
off the family plan. It was because she wasn’t paying 
monthly premiums— but the company had told her she 
was covered. They paid for the insurance only because 
the union intercepted it. 

The general manager told another woman we should 
“stop having all these kids.” He stated, “That’s all you 
women want to do: have children and make men pay for 
it.” Their attitude is, if you get pregnant get out. If your 
doctor wants you on light duty while you’re pregnant 
they say they don’t have light duty jobs. 

Local 282 came in at Allison in 1991. We had a four- 
year contract that expired Labor Day. There were 
changes after the union came in. They started raising 
the piecework pay for production workers. 

Our chief steward resigned during negotiation time. 
She was all headstrong about the union until she re- 
signed. Once we were in this “window period,” 60 days 
before the contract ended, this ex-chief steward started a 

(continued on page 3) 

Who defines Islam? 

Los Angeles— After attending the international 
conference in Beijing the issue that concerns me the 
most is the rise of fundamentalism. 

Almost 40% of the workshops offered were related to 
religion. In my paper on women’s human rights and Is- 
lam I stated that we have to draw a line between reli- 
gious fundamentalism and religion in general as beliefs 
of each person. The fundamentalists argued that religion 
and state should be one. There were heated debates on 
this in all the workshops offered by those from the Is- 
lamic Republic and by Iranian women in exile. 

The Iranian delegation repeatedly attacked the validity 
of universal standards of human rights. They questioned 
the fact that human rights is inclusive of women’s 
rights. They say we have a different culture and religion. 

The Iranian government claims that its definition of 
Islam is universal, but -we had Muslims from different 
countries with a wide variety of positions on women’s 
rights. If you don’t believe in universal standards of hu- 
man rights, by definition you cannot protect the rights of 
people not in power. In Iran you have no freedom to 
have political parties or freedom of assembly. There is a 
specific definition of the clothes women can wear. Fun-, 
damentalism is imposing only one definition of religion. 
This by -itself violates women’s rights. 

— Iranian woman professor in exile 


Women speak out from NGO forum in China 


Message from East Timor women to conference: 

Nearly 20 years ago Indonesia invaded my country. 
East Timor, planes dropping paratroopers from the skies 
and boats vomiting fire and hatred from the waters. As 
women we have gone through anything a military inva- 
sion and a military occupation machine sets up: rape, im- 
prisonment and death. 

During the most difficult days in the late 1970s and 
early ’80s, the Indonesian military used to kill husbands 
and children in front of the wives and mothers, and liter- 
ally asked them to smile and yell “viva Indonesia,” and 
then bury their husbands and children. Unborn babies 
were dislodged from pregnant mothers with a knife, and 
in the fury of their “anti-Communism” the Indonesian 
military would smash them against rocks! 

To the Indonesian women in this conference we appeal 
for courage and for dignity. Your men, your children, 
your soldiers in East Timor will be doing nothing but 
killing innocent people. In spite of the official rhetoric, 
that is the crude reality. Our fight for freedom will go on 
as long as there is no freedom to live as free human be- 
ings, as women, as individuals, as a nation and as people 
of East Timor. 

• . 

Dyke TV interviews Kagendo Murungi (Kenya): 

I came to Beijing with the International Lesbian and 
Gay Human Rights Commission. There is a myth that 
there is no homosexuality in Africa. I’m here to chal- 
lenge people with my very presence. One thing really 
good at the Lesbian Tent is that various African women 
have come. They took a great risk coming into the tent 
because of the incredible stigma that is attached to wom- 
en who identify as lesbians or who are identified as lesbi- 
ans by other people. The constant surveillance we’ve 
been under by the China Organizing Committee has 
made it hard to make the space accessible. 

Zimbabwe’s exclusion of GALZ (Gays and Lesbians of 
Zimbabwe) from an International Book Fair signifies the 
rise of conservatism in Africa. The government threat- 


ened the organizers of the book show with the withdraw- 
al of financial support. President Mugabe followed this 
action with an official statement that was very 
homophobic. Mugabe’s been in government for so long 
and he hasn’t done anything to help. the people. So now 
it’s time to pick a minority group as a scapegoat. When 
talking to African women, I tel) them to look at what 
Mugabe did. It’s an excellent opportunity to raise the is- 
sue of African lesbians and gays in the context of our 
struggle for human rights. 


Dominican-Haitian interviewed by Linda Prout: 
Thirty-six years ago, Solange Pierre was born into vir- 
tual slavery on a sugar cane plantation in the Dominican 
Republic. Pierre is with the Movement of Dominican 
Haitian Women (MUDHA), an organization working to 
improve conditions for women of Haitian parentage who 
toil in the bateys, as the plantations are called. 

Pierre: The conditions are very grave. The houses are 
old barracks that haven’t been renovated in 50 years 
They have no electricity or running water. There are no 
schools and it is difficult to travel to any facilities. Many 
people live packed together and disease is prevalent. 

Almost half of the workers are women, but they are] 
virtually invisible. Balaguer (president of the Dominican! 
Republic) said the Dominican government never invited! 
women, so women are given no rights. Yet, more thanf 
50% of the households are headed by women. Men havcj 
some access to medical care, but women do not and 
large number die during childbirth. Women are paid less 
Women have no legal protection. Men are not punishec| 
for raping or even killing a woman in the batey. 

Women demonstrated against the Balaguer govern- 
ment and the government gave batey workers papers le 
galizing them for six months, but only to the men 
MUDHA has sponsored courses in legal issues for worn 
en in the bateys. And we recently completed an investi| 
gation into health conditions in seven bateys. 
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Southern labor battles anti-union assaults 

Alabama union-buster hired at Delta Pride 


Indianola, ‘Miss. — The struggle with Delta Pride 
catfish company is a continuous fight. We’re in new con- 
tract negotiations and we’re fighting to hold what we’ve 
got and continue to grow. In 1990 we went on strike be- 
cause the company still didn’t realize we wanted to be 
respected on the job, that we wanted benefits we fought 
for when we organized. 

I found that it all depends on who is in control. After 
the 1990 strike, they brought in a management team 
from California who had worked with unions before. 
The working relations between the people and employer 
were better. Now the company has brought in a new 
management team to destroy what we’ve worked for and 
gained over the years. 

This new team is out of the state of Alabama and is to- 
tally against unions. When Barry MacMillan, who is now 
over operations, came into Delta Pride, he stated he was 
the new sheriff in town and there were changes to be 
made. He doesn’t realize that the fight is going to be 
tougher than he thinks. He’s trying to run things at Del- 
ta the way he ran things at the catfish plant where he 
worked in Alabama. He stated that regardless of unions, 
he can run that plgnt the way he wants. But he’s in a 
new territory with a different type of people. 

At the Delta Pride plant, the women have experienced 
what it’s like not to have a voice and security. This gives 
us strength to hold onto what we’ve accomplished. On 
the other hand, the Simmons plant in Yazoo City is also 
in UFCW 1529, but the members have let the company 
take total control and dictate to them how things should 
go instead of using the strength of unions to better their 
everyday lives. Simmons controls them by loaning them 
money and not giving raises according to what the con- 
tract says, but by favoritism. 

This reflects on us because the farmers running Delta 
Pride and the new management team look at this and 
say, if those people are happy, why should we give so 
much to our work force? We need to make sure all the 
work forces in the Mississippi Delta fight together. 

At Delta Pride they want the policy that all work over 
eight hours is paid at time and a half to change to all 
work over 40 hours. This would mean going back to be- 
fore the 1990 strike. It takes our time at home with our 
[ kids, because time and a half over eight hours keeps 
them from making us work 10 or 12 hours a day, That’s 
why we fought to have that in the contract. 

They want to keep “interchangeability” in but we 
want to take that out. They can make us work eight 
hours on the kill line and then send us to the fillet table 
to help out over there. They use that to keep from hiring 
other workers. But that’s double working us — we work 
one hard job and then they can interchange you to work 
another hard job. 

Then they want to take away our experience pay be- 
j cause they are saying these are not skilled jobs. If a per- 
I son quits for a medical or any other reason, they have to 
start over within the catfish industry. If I get sick and 
have to stay out for a year I lose my seniority. If I get 
well and go back to work, after one month they shoot me 
back up to my experience rate of pay. They want to take 
that away, which would mean you start fresh. 

They also want to say if you worked at Con-Agra on 
the kill floor for six years and then come to Delta in the 
fillet department, even if you’re skilled throughout the 
plant, they’ll only consider your experience in the fillet 
department at Delta. But if you worked for six years at 
Delta and go to Con-Agra, they’ll pay you for six years of 
experience, if they see you can handle the job. That is in 
the contract. Delta is trying to take it out. We’ve already 


Fayette County foul play 

(continued from page 2) 

petition to decertify the union, done in a low-down, con- 
niving, sneaky, devious and backsliding way. We feel she 
is getting paid off by the company by having her piece 
rates lowered. The same job she used to have and not 
make money is now made easier for her to make money. 

The petition should be thrown out by the Labor Board 
because she went to the people with false statements. 
She had them sign the paper by saying: sign this if you 
want a raise. Or: this is not to throw the union out, it’s 
to revote the union in. Some people signed before they 
found out differently. Some want their names off that 
paper. The chief steward’s friend, a supervisor, hand-de- 
livered her petition for her during company time. 

After that petition, we lost recognition. We are waiting 
on a decision from the Labor Board and hope we win. We 
have representation until the decision. We’re still going 
to meetings and trying to bring the union back. The only 
Way progress will be made is with union representation. 

They’re trying to get the union out because they do 
not want us to band together in Fayette County. They 
want us to stay overworked and underpaid. They don’t 
want to give people holidays. The insurance they are try- 
ing to offer us will require us to pay 50%. They want a 
plant where they can let you go if you don’t go along. 
People are tired of it, although some people are afraid to 
voice their opinion for fear of losing their jobs. 

I’m talking about the whole of Fayette County. It’s a 
racist county. As long as they keep us under, they have 
power over us. To me having a union in Fayette County 
means the people making a stand and saying they are 
lot going to take these poorly paid jobs or any more mis- 
reatment. —Young Black woman union supporter 


been having problems with people not getting their expe- 
rience pay and have been filing grievances. 

These are examples of how they are trying to take our 
benefits and carry us back to the beginning. People 
should wake up and realize this is a continuous fight. I 
want people to know how hard we had it at Delta, how 
they take your whole respect from you. All over Missis- 
sippi, the only way to have dignity and job security is to 
stop letting the company dictate to you. 

— Delta Pride worker 

Dobbs workers ratify, 
but they don’t settle 

Memphis — Are labor laws there to actually help 
the workers? Or are they set up to break down the 
unions’ strength and give the workers a feeling of being 
constantly oppressed? 

After being on strike for one year, at Dobbs Catering 
[the airline caterer at Memphis airport], we returned to 
work to find out management has the upper hand be- 
cause they refuse to comply with the contract. The 
grievance procedures are long and drawn out. Since our 
return we’ve lost at least three arbitration cases. Man- 
agement feels that regardless of what they do they will 
come out on top. Therefore I feel that, especially since 
the November 1994 elections, labor laws have become 
another pawn in the hands of management to wear 
down union members over time. 

We are now negotiating our first contract since the 
1993 strike. Compliance is not one of the things we can 
discuss during negotiations, according to labor law. We 
do have a fairly decent contract but if it is not complied 
with over a long span of time, union members begin to 
wear. You begin to lose your membership, since this is a 
right-to-work state. So I would like to hear from some- 
one else about labor laws. Are they just another stepping 
stone that we will have to overcome? 

For instance, you have the people who work on the in- 
side doing food, prep and other things. And you have the 
people who work outside transporting the food and bev- 
erages to the airplanes. These two departments are con- 
tractually divided. But the company is not complying 
with the contract; it brings in the workers from outside 
to work on the inside. We are told to grieve it. 

Meanwhile you have people being laid off on the inside 
and hired on the outside. If they can bring these guys in 
to work inside during their down time, they can lay off 
on the inside. They also cut teams from outside to use 
inside and add extra flights to the teams left outside. 
Therefore they can see that everyone is very unhappy. 

Once they tell us to grieve it, they know this is a long 
procedure. It goes first to the grievance committee, then 
to arbitration for seven months to a year. Meanwhile the 
same thing is going on and people are getting down-' 
hearted. 

I want to ask this: is there an avenue left to the work- 
ing people to take beside the grievance procedure? Labor 
laws are killing us. Most employees feel management is 
trying to take us back about 20 years. There is still fight 
in us but we feel using this fight in the grievance proce- 
dure is no longer worthwhile. We are looking to stop this 
setback for every working-class woman or man. 

We held our ratifying meeting on Saturday, Sept. 30, 
and voted to accept the contract. But people were mad at 
how they’re trying to break down our solidarity and are 
going to give them a harder time from now on. 

I don’t want to go back to the slave mentality, to not 
being able to stand up for myself. I want to sit down and 
try to work it out, to have a voice. 

— Black woman worker 

U.C. affirmative action fight 

San Francisco— Students, faculty and staff have 
demonstrated at universities around the Bay Area and 
protested the University of California (U.C.) .Regents 
since school began this Fall. For instance, in mid-Sep- 
tember, over 300 people, mostly students of color, at- 
tended a discussion of affirmative action on the campus 
of San Jose State University which connected the exploi- 
tations of capitalism to the bureaucratic racist attacks by 
those opposing affirmative action. 

That same week, students, staff and faculty (principal- 
ly from U.C. Berkeley) managed three times to disrupt a 
U.C! Regents meeting, the first since the Regents’ infa- 
mous political capitulation to Pete Wilson’s anti-affirma- 
tive action declaration in July. 

In a rally planned to urge students to come protest at 
the Regents meeting, a student group at U.C. Berkeley 
staged a guerilla theatre with a larger than life-sized 
puppet of Pete Wilson sporting a big red ribbon reading, 
“Mr. President.” Surrounding the puppet were several 
students wearing suits and covering their faces with pa- 
per plate masks. During a speech following the act, one 
African-American student urged the crowd to help build 
a movement which could change the way affirmative ac- 
tion is viewed in this country. “We can all be a part of 
making history,” he concluded. 

A new group called Queers for Affirmative Action has 
formed in San Francisco to mobilize the les/bi/gay com- 
munity against the California Civil Rights Initiative, and 
to combat racism in the queer community and 
homophobia in the progressive coalitions around the 
Bay. —Julia Jones and Jennifer Pen 
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UP pays millions to 
block union at Overnite 

Memphis — Three years ago Union Pacific Corpo- 
ration purchased the most profitable nonunion truck 
line in the U.S. — Overnite Transportation Co. In three 
short years Union Pacific (UP) inserted a totalitarian 
style of operations as they have done to other companies 
for the last century. UP dismissed management person- 
nel, restructured the company and installed “Hitler” 
type management. 

Suddenly Overnite, according to UP, was losing mon- 
ey, The employees sacrificed pay raises, put up with popr 
working conditions, lost insurance benefits and were en- 
slaved into believing this was necessary for our jobs to 
survive. We watched the cost of living eat away at our 
paychecks, only to find out through UP stockholders re- 
ports that the CEO and his staff were making millions 
in bonuses.' 

When UP was finally recognized as the “black hole” 
that it is, the employees decided to turn to organized la- 
bor to try to secure their future. They wanted the right 
to a voice in their workplace, better insurance coverage, 
to be treated with respect rather than as a brainwashed 
idiot and the right to a grievance procedure. 

UP told its employees it would do any and everything 
to stop the union from coming into Overnite. They made 
good on these promises. We had a 78% margin of em- 
ployees for the union at the start of the campaign. UP 
spent over 30 million dollars nationally and three mil- 
lion locally to stop the union and they succeeded. How? 

Endorsed by UP, management threatened, physically 
assaulted, harassed, verbally abused, and forceably 
brainwashed employees. They held weekly meetings 
with anti-union videos, handed out anti-union literature 
and brought in anti-union employees from out of town. 
They gave a $1.50 per hour raise after three years of no 
raises. They held closed meetings with as many as three 
management personnel against one union-supporting 
employee. They harassed and surveilled union support- 
ers. UP had retired employees vote against the union, 
and forceably divided employees by race. 

Looking at UP’s management staff it’s plain to see the 
racism split is controlled from the upper level of man- 
agement all the way through its lower levels. Black job 
applicants are assigned a code number so upper manage- 
ment can discriminate on their hiring. The race issue 
was used to help break up union activities! 

All rights to seniority have been taken away. If you’re 
not a suck-up to the boss you’re his enemy. Job duties, 
working conditions and hours are at his discretion. 

Since the loss of our election last April some union ' 
supporters are battling UP/Overnite through the NLRB 
with unfair labor practice suits. The Teamsters Interna- 
tional is trying to win a NLRB ruling that UP unfairly 
overturned 17 Overnite elections nationally. The ruling 
would place these facilities under bargaining order, giv- 
ing each terminal that lost automatic union representa- 
tion because of its severe unfair labor practices. 

UP has stated they will not accept any bargaining or- 
der from the NLRB and will go to the Supreme Court to 
fight it UP has already managed to eliminate a vast 
number of charges against them that were pending with 
the NLRB. 

UP is in fact now lobbying Congress to do away with 
the NLRB so the American worker will have no legal re- 
course against corporate America. As we battle for our 
rights, UP battles to eliminate the NLRB. 

So I’m in a position now where I am fighting the gov- 
ernment. My company is hauling government freight 
and is subsidized by the government. And now they’re 
trying to destroy the NLRB, a branch of the federal gov- 
ernment. We’re in a Catch 22 in trying to get the NLRB 
to help us. 

The Overnite workers have a hard battle to achieve 
their goal of fair representation. Are we on our way back 
to the slave and sweatshop labor of the 1920s? If compa- 
nies such as UP have any say we will be there shortly. 

—“Dedicated” white employee 
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( from the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST 


Editor’s Note 

We present here Raya Dunayevskaya ’s critique of 
the first public squabble among China’s rulers for 
the mantle of Mao Zedong, which first appeared in 
the July and August-September 1977 issues of News 
& Letters. This text generally follows what Duna- 
yevskaya excerpted for her book Women’s Libera- 
tion and the Dialectics of Revolution. Chinese 
names not in book titles have been changed to the 
currently familiar romanization. 


The present vilification of Jiang Qing as the leader of 
“the gang of four”— which pictures the alleged radicals 
as the worst of “capitalist roaders,” who had brought 
China to the verge of catastrophe until saved by Hua 
Guofeng— tells a great deal more about the contradic- 
tions tearing at post-Mao China than the victors in this 
power struggle intended to disclose. Ironically, into this 
game of power politics in China comes a small time 
“Western” entry— Roxane Witke’s biography, Comrade 
Chiang Ch’ing, 1 which the author prefers to call “a histo- 
ry of the revolution largely from Comrade Jiang Qing’s 
point of view.” Because this simplistic work is further 
befogged by a bourgeois concept of feminism as against 
the genuine revolutionary feminist viewpoint and actual 
struggle of a Ding Ling, it becomes necessary to disen- 
tangle the three to get at the root of what characterizes, 
not just post-Mao China, but Mao’s China itself.... 

Here is how [Hua Guofeng] wound up the whole of the 
speech and thus the two remaining tasks— “to learn 
from Dazhai” to strive “to push the national economy 
forward,” and finally “to study conscientiously and well 
the works by Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, and Chair- 
man Mao’s works”: “Immediately after smashing the 
‘gang of four,’ the.Central Committee adopted a decision 
on the publication of the Selected Works of Mao.” Hua 
then singled out from the new Volume V— actually writ- 
ings from 1949 to 1957— “Chairman Mao’s brilliant 
work,” “On the Ten Major Relationships” 2 which is “to 
guide all” in the fight against Russian revisionism and 
“the smashing of the gang of four.”... 

JIANG QI^IG AND THE TALE SHE TOLD 

It is necessary to start “at the begin- 
ning”— 1962.. ..Now, what was so crucial about 1962? I 
don’t mean its significance insofar as the annals of Chi- 
nese Communist history, which record 1962 as the So- 
cialist Education Campaign. I mean its significance for 
Jiang who felt very much discriminated against and un- 
der-estimated in her own right rather than just the wife 
of Mao. 

Jiang was a revolutionary long before she came to 
Yan’an and married Mao. And once she became the dom- 
inant force in the arts during the Cultural Revolution, 
she wreaked vengeance on those Communist leaders who 
hadn’t given her her due in the 1930s. 

But what predominated all her actions and ambitions 
was to be a leader in Mao’s eyes, and in 1962, for the 
very first time, Mao permitted her to draft a policy state- 
ment on the arts known as May 16th Circular (p. 304). 
This, then, becomes the year her self-development 
reaches the high point from which what Mao was later 
to call her “wild ambitions” took off. So much so that, 
much as she knows and believes Russia is the enemy, the 
Sino-Soviet conflict which predominated those very 
years— 1960-1964— plays a subordinate part to her nev- 
er-ending preparations for what would, four years later, 
become her zenith: “The Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution.” 

Unfortunately, that is true not only for Jiang but for 
her professor-biographer who had five years to research 
something she certainly knew before she ever started, 
and yet we get not one whiff of the serious theoretical 
debates of the Sino-Soviet conflict when Mao first began 
to challenge Russia, not just for Sinification of Marxism, 
but for world leadership. Yet it is this, this precisely, 
which preceded the Cultural Revolution, was its leitmo- 
tif, and without which it is impossible to understand the 
changing global relations that, at one and the same time, 
made it possible for Jiang to exercise influence as Mao’s 
health was failing, and, while he was still alive, led to the 
beginning of the end of Jiang’s reign. 

MALE CHAUVINISM 

Instead, we get a sort of Chinese version of Roxane 
Witke on male chauvinism. Male chauvinism surely is 
rife in China and Jiang suffered from it at various times, 
even as all suffered from Jiang’s philistinism. Shouldn’t 
the author have been more perceptive as to the reasons 
why Jiang herself did not attribute what she considered 
her overly-long march to power to male chauvinism? 
What point was there to interpreting Jiang’s competi- 
tiveness with Mao as “teaching the Chairman not only 
to love her as a woman, but also to respect her as a poli- 
tical figure not to be monopolized by any one man” (p. 
4491? And what, exactly, does the phrase, “not to be mo- 
nopolized by any one man” mean at a time when the au- 
thor does make clear that the measure Jiang thought 
she was creating was nothing ,short of “eventually 
changing the nation’s life”? 

A more objective and sharper picture of some of 
Jiang’s history emerges from two photographs (among 

1. Roxane Witke, Comrade Chiang Ch’ing (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1977). Pagination below is to this volume. 

2. China Quarterly, March 1977, carries both “On the Ten Ma- 

jor Relationships,” as edited by Hua, and a comparison with 

other versions of the Mao Zedong speech of April 25, 1956 by 

Stuart R. Schram. 
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the series following p. 220) than from the lengthy, dis- 
torted story of a distorted life. Both are from the decisive 
years of the War of Liberation, 1947-1949, after Chiang 
Kai-shek bombed Yan’an to smithereens, and Mao began 
the final march to power. One shows Jiang as a young 
soldier following Mao in that march. (She was also a 
“political instructor” to the People’s. Liberation Army.) 
The other is a picture of Jiang as clearly more than sec- 
retary to Mao, although Mao himself was later to deni- 
grate the role of secretary. 3 It was a most productive pe- 
riod in Mao’s life as he both fought and theorized on a 
guerrilla war and the perspective he saw for the new so- 
ciety he meant to build and called “New Democracy.” 

When one considers that it was after those two deci- 
sive years, followed also by what is called “incognito” 
work in land reform and marriage reform, that, as her 
health failed completely and she was shuttled between 
hospitals in Beijing and Moscow, she was stripped in 
1951 of .all her posts, one must conclude that there is a 
greater tale against Mao as male chauvinist than ever 
there was against Zhou Yang in the 1930s upon whom 
Jiang wreaked her vengeance. 

Again, it was not a bourgeois feminist but a great rev- 
olutionary writer and feminist— Ding Ling— who dared 


challenge Mao directly both in Yan’an and in the 1950s, 
and who summed up the fate of those leaders’ wives in a 
single phrase, “Noras who came home.” 4 

BACK TO JIANG 

Jiang Qing rode the crest of the so-called Cultural 
Revolution, as autocrat over the arts, directly into the 
very core of Party-Army-State power— membership into 
the Politburo. By the time of Lin Biao’s downfall and 
Mao’s complete reversed of Sino-American relations 
when he rolled out the red carpet for Pres. Nixon in 
1972, Jiang took advantage of the presence in China of 
the host of U.S. journalists, scholars, and what not, to 
seek out one Sinologist, Roxane Witke. Professor Witke 
had been commissioned to report on “Chinese female 
masses,” and Jiang asked her to record her solo flight to 
the echelons of power. The fact that Ms. Witke held that 
Jiang had “inspired” 5 the “Cultural Revolution,” held 
leadership in her own right in a “very patriarchal socie- 
ty,” surely did earn Jiang a sympathetic ear. 

Unfortunately, the wheels of bourgeois’ research and 
publishing grind very slowly. By the time— five years!— 
the “weeklong interview” was expanded to a 550-page 
book on what Professor Witke fancies is “a history of the 
revolution largely from Comrade Jiang Qing’s point of 
view” (p. 14), Jiang Qing had been arrested, vilified as a 
“traitor,” not to mention a “maggot.” When the “Cul- 
tural Revolution” first unfolded in mid-1966 and cata- 
pulted Jiang front center stage, she seemed to have no 
historic past. Whether it was to right the record, or to in- 
vent an unwarranted high niche in Chinese history, the 
truth is that the height of power was, indeed, the begin- 
ning of the end for Jiang. 

The first flurry of mild anti-Jiang posters appeared in 
1973-74, when Mao was still alive and when rumors first 
surfaced about the biography she was recording via a 
bourgeois writer. Whether or not Mao inspired those 
first attacks, Hua now claims that Mao saw through her 


“wild ambitions” and warned her against her “faction of 
four” in 1974. 

A new period had begun at the 10th Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party, when the undercurrent of re- 
volt in the military following the downfall of Lin Biao 
compelled the rehabilitation of many of the former Com- 
munist Party leaders who had been removed from their 
posts during the Cultural Revolution. Where Mao did it 
reluctantly, Zhou Enlai hailed it as a sort of “savior” for 
the development of the national economy. Indeed, he 
raised Mao’s main “enemy,” Deng Xiaoping, to Deputy 
Prime Minister. Mao could not have been all that hostile 
to Jiang in 1973-74. And 1975 proved it. 

What was at stake was something greater than Jiang. 

It was a possible global realignment. First, Mao absented 
himself from the Fourth National People’s Congress, 
which drew up a whole new Constitution as well as both 
a Five- and a Twenty-Year Plan for the development of 
the national economy. Mao did not attend that Congress. 
Instead, he was meeting with every reactionary world 
leader, from Franz Joseph Strauss of West Germany to 
the disgraced ex-President Nixon, not to mention taking 
any side, any side whatever, including apartheid South 
Africa’s role in Angola, so long as Russia was recognized 
as “Enemy No. 1.” 

The year 1975 had revealed great 
unrest in China. There were many 
strikes and bank robberies. At the 
same time Russia was winning victo- 
ries in Africa, especially in Angola, but 
also in Europe. China felt “surround- 
ed.” The climax came in the first spon- 
taneous, genuine mass demonstration 
at the grave of Zhou Enlai in April 
1976. Instead of facing the reality that 
it was a spontaneous outburst against 
the regime— the ruling “radicals” con- 
trolling the mass media— Mao Zedong 
moved, this time with the great aid of 
Jiang, to remove Deng. Hua was to re- 
place him. That was Mao’s last hurrah. 

It was not exactly an anointment of 
Hua as Chairman, but that top cop 
knew how to take the “interim” posi- 
tion, and so organize the Party bureau- 
crats, the military and state bureaucra- 
cy behind him, as to need no more than 
a month after Mao’s death to displace 
in toto all those who had control of j 
mass media and may have opted for total power. 

His preemptive coup succeeded so well that there is no 
doubt whatever that, whether or not Mao meant to cut 
Jiang’s “wild ambitions” as far back as 1974, Hua surely 
had it all planned long before Mao died. Why then is he 
still so preoccupied, in 1977, to totally smash “the gang 
of four?” Well, it isn’t the “four.” It is the Chinese 
masses who are asked to produce more and ever more as 
China rushes to “overtake” the U.S. by the end of the 
century. It is Hua’s “interpretation” of Mao’s “Ten 
Great Relationships.” 

It all spells out state-capitalism entrenched and look- ! 
ing for a global role. It isn’t that Jiang Qing had funda- 
mentally any different perspective, but she surely had 
greater belief in “superstructure.” It is this fetish that 
sealed her fate. 

The military-industrial-political complex had no diffi- 
culty whatever in getting the “mass media” to toe its j 
line once it won total state power. It promptly branded J 
. her a “maggot.” j 

One famous Sinologist, Simon Leys, attributes part of 
the emptiness of Comrade Chiang Ch’ing to the author’s 
being “somewhat blinded by her feminist bias.” 6 In ' 
truth, however, it isn’t Ms. Witke’s “feminist bias”; it is 
her petty-bourgeois kitsch that kept .her from penetrat- 
ing what was actually happening among the masses, 
women included. Thus, as part of her 1972 assignment, 
she interviewed women other than Jiang Qing, but, 
again, it was the pseudo-leaders, rather than the masses, 
as was the case with her report, “Wu Guixian: Labour 
Heroine to Vice-Premier.” 7 Here she becomes so great 
an apologist for Mao’s China that she designates the case 
of that Chinese Stakhanovite thusly: “In today’s China 
she represents women in total control.” 

And how did that display itself? Well, she quotes Wu 

(continued on page 15) 



A Tiananmen Square poster that reads: “The People Are With You: 
Dedicated to the youth who are participating in the May 13, 1989, 
Hunger Strikers’ Group for democracy and freedom.” 


3. In a March 1964 speech, Mao said: “ ‘On the Current Situa- 
tion and Our Tasks’ was spoken by me in 1947. Someone tran- 
scribed it and it was revised by me. At that time I had contract- 
ed a disease whereby I could not write.. .But if you never take 
the initiative and rely on a secretary, it is just like having a sec- 
retary assume your responsibility for leadership work.” (Mis- 
cellany of Mao Zedong Thought, II, p. 338.) This is the speech 
Jiang was so proud of having taken down “word for word.” 

4. Henrik Ibsen’s A Doll's House enjoyed popularity in Japan, 
and the heroine Nora who slammed the door on housewifery 
was used by Ding Ling in her piece on International Women’s 
Day, “Thoughts on March Eighth,” (first published in Jiefang 
Ribao— Liberation News— Yan’an, China, March 9, 1942), 
where she Saw wives of leaders as cruelly taken advantage of as 
they became “Noras who returned home.” The article was used 
in the campaign against Ding Ling, who was purged from the 
Chinese -Communist Party in 1957 for criticizing the views of 
the party on marriage and love at the time of the Hundred 
Flowers campaign. The best pamphlet on Ting Ling, Purged 
Feminist Was issued in Japan (Femintern Press, Box 5426, To- 
kyo). 

5. For a more comprehensive view of the “Cultural Revolution” 
see both the chapter on Mao Zedong Thought in my Philosophy 
and Revolution [New York: Columbia University Press, 1989] 
and my essay “Post-Mao China: What Now?” in New Essays 
(Detroit: News & Letters, 1977). 


6. See “China’s Fallen Empress” by Simon Leys, New Repub- 
lic, June 25, 1977. 
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Essay Article ] Queer notions: Notes for a Marxist-Humanist 


by Jennifer Pen 



As the repressive Right gleefully bellows its anti-hu- 
manism and racism in California’s Proposition 187 and 
the attacks on affirmative action, note that this same 
Right has been unashamedly attacking lesbians and gays 
for quite some time. It was in the midst of combating the 
anti-gay ballot initiatives that the vehemence and total- 
ity of conservative attacks on people’s self-definition be- 
came clear to me. Indeed, these noxious ballot measures 
served as testing grounds for current linguistic shell- 
game phrases like “preferences,” “special rights,” and 
“quotas.” The deliberate attempts to erect a monolithic 
form of the family, to the exclusion of not only queers 
but “female-headed households” and “single mothers,” 
reeked of homophobic misogyny. 

But queer perspectives on revolution are too often ig- 
nored, trivialized, or lost in the babble of postmodern 
thought. Given the multiple urgencies of the present, it 
is fruitful to clarify the philosophic ground and affirm 
the visionary complexities of les/bi/gay revolutionary per- 
spectives. Where and how are we committed to a total 
transformation of society, and the creation of genuinely 
new social relationships? 

The present situation of queer peoples in the U.S. 
is deeply split. We have glossy magazines; some in 
our community have enough money to be sought af- 
ter by advertisers. There are more lesbian and gay 
entertainers, characters in movies, and politicians. 

But these also represent a massive capitulation to 
the status quo, meaning a pervasive capitalism, im- 
perialism, racism, and sexism. The visibility of 
groups such as ACT-UP and the Lesbian Avengers 
has given way to reformism. The lives and perspec- 
tives of queer youth, queers of color, and working- 
-class queers are often invisible in these glossy maga- 
zines.,, , 

Queer experience grows from multiple dimensions 
of subjectivity, including the body, a network of so- 
cial relations, and a self-conscious resistance to 
normativity. In recent decades, the concept of sub- 
jectivity has been transferred from philosophy to 
psychology, where it has been privatized and rel- 
ativized. Postmodernism has rejected any stable no- 
tion of subjectivity, of an essence behind appear- 
ance. But revolutionaries need not think of subjec- 
tivity as either exclusively personal or as invariably 
fixed. Thus, I see queer subjectivity as consciousness 
facing the given, and interrogating it in order to 
transcend those objective conditions that make our 
lives less human (and less queer). 

Gay and lesbian subjectivity emerges in a dis- 
course of visibility/invisibility, making implicit an 
unceasing movement of self-definition. Even the 
most banal descriptions of coming out describe it as 
an unending, life-long process, rather than a one-time 
declaration. Coming out is an act of subjectivity, a deci- 
sive use of human agency. Whether that is done in the 
intimacy of a bedroom, the safety of a gay pride parade, 
of in a hostile environment, it is a creation of ourselves. 

Lesbian and gay identity is forged in relation to others. 
While there are single lesbians, there cannot be a singu- 
lar, or unique, lesbian. Being queer requires both the in- 
dividual and a community, and an emphasis on relation. 
For instance, Adrienne Rich discusses the revolutionary 
dimension of love while introducing a new book 
(Haruko/Love Poems) by Black bisexual poet June Jor- 
dan, whose work captures “moments or ways of being 
which might make love— in many' dimensions— more 
possible, more revolution-directed.” 

But our self-definition is not isolated in gay communi- 
ties. Our very existence challenges the structures of the 
whole society. For instance, when, in the language of the 
United Kingdom’s openly repressive Clause 28, our com- 
mitments are referred to as “pretended family relation- 
ships,” our conscious choices are disparaged against an 
ideological construction of the “natural” family. Thus, 
our self-conscious entry into human relationships lays 
bare the social construction of “the family.” 
REVOLUTIONARY RESPONSE TO FAMILY 

One revolutionary response to the socially constructed 
family was bluntly stated in the 1848 Communist Mani- 
festo: “Abolition of the family!” Karl Marx did not mean 
that human relations ought to be abolished; absolutely 
the opposite— he was calling for “creative human rela- 
tions,” based on relations between people in their full 
humanity, not treating human beings as things, or plac- 
ing relations to things above people. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya puts it, this is “Why Marx con- 
cretized each human relationship as a ‘to be’ instead of a 
‘to have’.” 1 2 The family as a structure is concerned with 
possession, not life, so “the family,” as constituted, is an 
unlikely site for the generation of fully human beings. 
This does not mean that all families or family relations 
are in all eases inhuman. 

But the need for a sweeping structural critique of the 
family, the de-mythologizing of the word “family,” and 
the need to maintain this critique in the face of senti- 
mentalizing retrogression— these perspectives have been 
crucial to any Humanist Marxism, and to feminist and 
gay/lesbian liberation. 3 So while Marx is not discussing 


1. Raya Dunayevskaya, Philosophy and Revolution, third edi- 
tion (New York: Columbia University Press, 1989) p. 5, empha- 
sis mine. 

2. Raya Dunayevskaya, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, second edition 
(Champaign, IL: University of Illinois Press, 1991), p. 81. 

3. The Communist Manifesto states “The bourgeois claptrap 

about the family.. .the hallowed co-relation of parent and child, 

becomes all the more disgusting, the more, by the action of 


issues of sexuality and sexual orientation per se, he is 
clearly attacking the formalistic authoritarianism of the 
family— which is the basis of heterosexism. 

Similarly, Marx’s discussion of Man/Woman relations 
points to the “character of this relation” between man „ 
and woman as indicating the degree to which “man as a 
species has become human.” One could infer that the re- 
lation of male to female needs to be that of human to hu- 
man, displacing gender (and sexuality) as the sole (or 
even primary) determinant of social relation; therefore, 
Marx is jettisoning the heterosexist assumption that 
“man is for woman and woman is for man’s use.” 4 

Likewise, when Marx discusses, in his critique of 
Feuerbach, that materialism must understand “reality, 
sensuousness” not only “in the form of...object(s)...(but) 
as human sensuous activity, practice” (i.e., as subjectiv- 
ity), there is a point of entry for queer thought. The sen- 
suousness of materialism is present in human thought 
and human activity, and acknowledging and living that 


human materiality is necessary for a total uprooting of 
the old. In building subjectivity from the body, the mate- 
rialism of queer reality is a given, awaiting our philo- 
sophic self-development of it. 

Of course, Marx does not address the issue of gay lib- 
eration directly, but, as Dunayevskaya points out, this is 
because “there was no gay liberation movement” when 
he was alive. 5 Given that Marx’s Marxism and Marxist- 
Humanism, as developed by Dunayevskaya, develop the- 
ory and philosophy from active forces of liberation, this 
is a crucial point. It is not Marx’s responsibility to be a 
seer, to name before the fact every future liberation 
cause. This renders the specific historic appearance of 
gay liberation quite interesting. 

The movement towards self-definition as lesbian and 
gay (declaring an entire personal identity rather than 
simply classifying various sexual acts) began in the late 
19th century, and didn’t reach the acceleration of its 
current movement until the 1969 Stonewall riots. 

Given these origins, what we have is a liberation 
movement— a distinct movement of human self-defini- 
tion— that began only after a philosophy of revolution 
had been formulated. What does it mean that gay and 
lesbian self-definition begins once the importance of hu- 
man self-determination has been explicitly articulated? 
What do we do with this legacy? Can we understand this 
as a revolutionary opportunity? Are we the “first fruits” 
of a new continent of thought?! 

In a landmark article, gay scholar John D’Emilio spec- 
ulated that capitalism created the material conditions for 
gay existence, by economically freeing people from fami- 
ly-based economic structures. While he calls on gays and 
lesbians to oppose capitalism, his theory depends on his- 
torical determinism. By making queer subjectivity a by- 
product of capitalist economic relations, he misses the 
self-development of the Idea of Freedom. 

For instance, he doesn’t notice the growth of lesbian 
identification among working class women at the time of 
World War II, instead ascribing lesbian identification to 
educational and class privilege. Even more blatantly (al- 


modern industry, all family ties among the proletarians are torn 
asunder, and their children turned into simple articles of com- 
merce and instruments of labour.” This is certainly descriptive 
of the contemporary scene, where “family values” claptrap is 
played off against cuts in AFDC and schocfl lunches. 

4. This charming quote is from an anti-abortion protester, Ross, 
who recently attempted to “set me straight” during a clinic de- 
fense in California. He failed. 

5. Raya Dunayevskaya, Women’s Liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future (Atlantic High- 
lands, NJ: Humanities Press, 1985), p. 180. 

6. John D’Emilio, “Capitalism and Gay Identity,” in The Lesbi- 
an and Gay Studies Reader, p. 471; the article was first pub- 
lished in 1983. 


though with admirable honesty), he admits he cannot ex- 
plain why, in the first half of the 20th century, “for rea- 
sons not altogether clear, urban black communities ap- 
peared relatively tolerant of homosexuality.” Because he 
is not looking for subjective self-development, he misses 
the drive toward freedom, and so his commendable poli- 
-tics are brought to the subject by will alone. 

Raya Dunayevskaya upbraids Rosa Luxemburg for a 
like shortcoming, saying “(a)ll her magnificent descrip- 
tions of imperialism have no live Subject arise to oppose 
it; they (the colonized) remain just suffering masses, not 
gravediggers of imperialism.” When historical determin- 
ism delimits the conditions of both oppression and liber- 
ation, movements for freedom are reduced to either hap- 
py accidents or holographic inventions of theorists. 

Dunayevskaya urges us to look to revolutionary sub- 
jects and to the philosophy of revolution, because: 
“(t)he nodal points of a serious revolutionary theoiy are 
rooted in self-activity of the masses who make the revo- 
lution, and the leadership’s singling out of those live 
forces of revolution, not only as Force, but as Reason.” 7 

The simultaneity of force and reason is central to 
Dunayevskaya’s dialectic understanding of Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes. There is a movement from practice to theory, and 
from theory to philosophy, where philosophy is a vitally 
materially active mode of change: “the dialectic (is) the 
movement of both ideas and of masses in motion to- 
wards the transformation of reality.. ..a passion for phi- 
losophy is actually a passion for freedom, which Strives 
to acquire, to find, a philosophic expression that would 
not separate it from the transformation of reality.” 8 
QUEER REVOLUTIONARY SUB JECTIVITY 

This unity of Force and Reason is crucial to queer rev- 
olutionary subjectivity. Feminist analysis of the 
body/mind split, while forwarding the worthy goal of 
critiquing dualism, tends to reify these two concepts, 
leaving them ahistorically abstract. Force and Reason to- 
gether suggest dynamic and progressive processes which 
can develop questions of agency, temporality, and a col- 
lective movement to freedom. 

None of this is automatic, because we live in restric- 
tive circumstances, which are anti-human, anti-life, anti- 
love, anti-creativity. From within this, we need to “cre- 
ate the conditions for everyone to be able to experiment 
with choices, with love, with the family.” 

What Dunayevskaya rightly cautions against is estab- 
lishing any fixed particular, of maintaining only one type 
of love-making as correct. What this means is that 
les/bi/gay subjectivity is not merely a particular in the 
struggle for universal freedom, let alone a diversion or 
distraction from other movements (as some Leftists 
maintained when gay liberation became militant in the 
early 1970s). Rather, queer revolutionary subjectivity il- 
lustrates what Hegel described as the “self-determina- 
tion or particularization” of the Absolute Idea. 9 The cru- 
cial dialectical move is to ask “what are you going to do 
to create the new?” 

Such a question is not answered with a pre-fabricated, 
simplistic plan of action. Queer revolutionary philoso- 
phers might look instead to developing manifestations of 
Force and Reason. How are our Force and Reason forms 
of our passion for one another, our passion for human 
contact and human relation, our passion for change, and 
our passion for freedom? Passion is defined as a power- 
ful and compelling emotion, a strong enthusiasm, an ex- 
travagant desire or furious anger, as well as having obvi- 
ous sexual overtones. Combining these shades of mean- 
ing, I define revolutionary lesbian passion as a form of 
motion and deep involvement, which potentially contains 
both the negation of what oppresses us (that is, our in- 
tense anger toward homo-hatred) and the negation of 
the negation in our positive desire. 

Near the end of Capital, Marx speaks of how “new 
forces and new passions spring up in the bosom of socie- 
ty, forces and passions which feel themselves to be fet- 
tered by that society.” 10 I would say that the revolution- 
ary possibilities of gay and lesbian liberation lie in the 
importance of revolutionary passion that includes both 
love and creativity in a drive for the transformation of 
society and the occasion for new human relations. 

Feminist theorist Barbara Gittings once speculated 
that “because of its chaotic nature, gay liberation could 
not be subsumed by the left,” but I say that our ability, 
as a community, to be simultaneously many things orga- 
nizationally and in terms of identity, is exactly some- 
thing new that we add to the self-develqpment of the 
Idea of Freedom. 

As Hegel said about the Absolute Idea, it is “not so 
feeble as merely to have a right to exist without actually 
existing”; likewise, our queer lives are not a feeble part 
of the reality that is the Absolute, the open ontology of 
ceaseless movement, the absolutely fabulous chaos of 
human creative power. I am confident that queer ener- 
gy— an energy that critiques the emptiness of what is 
given while embracing each other in a freely associated 
community— will be a part of the dialectic that trans- 
forms the world. 


7. Dunayevskaya, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, p. 172. 

8. Raya Dunayevskaya, “Hegel, Marx, Lenin, Fanon and the Di- 
alectics of Liberation Today,” presentation of Dec. 5, 1976, The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection #15026. 

9. Hegel, Science of Logic, Miller trans., p. 824. 

10. Karl Marx, Capital, Volume One (New York: Vintage, 
1977), p. 928. 
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| Black/Red View~ [ Richard Wright today South Central ‘twist’ 

Wmmmmmmmmammmmmmmmmmmmmmmr* Negro life in the United States.” South Central Los Angeles— On Sept. 14, my 

by John Alan Yes, as Maryemma Graham said, Bigger Thomas is a young neighbor went for a ride with a friend and got 

On Labor Day, during prime time, public television composite personality. To be more precise, he is a specif- caught up in “a twist,” a drug deal gone bad. My young 

(PBS) honored Richard Wright by airing “Richard * c fc yP e °f individual created by the class and race rela- neighbor was innocent. I know he did not deal in drugs. 

Wright: ‘Black Boy.” PBS released little advance publici- tionships of a specific society and, at the same time, he is He and one other Black youth were killed and one was 

ty and the urban press published no serious reviews. Ob- not a specific single individual, but a personification of wounded. 

viously, today the media has only a lukewarm interest in millions of people. While there are many innocents to be found within 

Richard Wright. In the 1940s it was quite different. Mark Naison added a concrete contribution to the poli- South Central LA who do not deal in drugs the myth is 

Wright’s novel Native Son was a best seller and his auto- tical meaning of Bigger Thomas when he said: “Bigger “either you know and you ain’t saying or you are saying 

biography Black Boy and articles aroused the hostility of Thomas was not a person amenable to any political and you don’t know.” The police said they recovered 

the Communist Party, the hatred of racist Senator Bilbo movement and essentially Wright was saying that there from the scene $75,000 and five pounds of cocaine (many 

and criticism from the Black elite. was in northern urban centers a type of person no politi- say that the coke was fake). But obviously the innocent 

Madison Davis Lacy, who wrote “Richard Wright: cal movement could speak to. That’s a very difficult mes- are dying on a daily basis. 

‘Black Boy,’ ” takes us on a journey through Wright’s sage for the CP [Communist Party] to take. As a result The explosive combination of drugs like cocaine, hero- 

life, starting with his birth on a plantation in Mississippi this caused a crisis in Communist circles.” in, alcohol, and living with abusive cops and poverty has 

in 1908 and ending with his death in Paris in 1960. Naison’s statement points to the source of Wright’s created a continuous wave of death and destruction 

Lacy’s story was converted into a film using old newsreel break with the Communist Party. Wright discovered a within the Black and Latino community. This poverty 

footage, selections from films of Wright’s novels and sto- new Black subject, and thus a new objectivity. This hap- existence has only increased since the 1992 LA rebellion 

ries and interviews. He included people who knew pened in the early 1940s, when capitalism was gearing- (leaving drugs as the main alternative to get money). 

Wright personally and others who have opinions and up to plunge the world into another bloody war. Wright ' The condition of poverty “pushes” the desire to numb 
theories about him. left the CP then, according to Margaret Walker, because the consciousness through drugs to prevent madness. 

It could be hard to choose where to begin Wright’s sto- he thought “the Party had abandoned Black people Any inner city youth, or “old head,” in South Central 

ry. I would have preferred to start at the moment in when it would not support the March on Washington.” feels at the breaking point. Tempers flare and death and 

Wright’s life when he discovered the character “Bigger As I watched “Richard Wright: ‘Black Boy,’ ” I began violence easily follow. Then afterwards, when people are 
Thomas” and wrote the novel Native Son. This was the to think— as. periods of Wright’s life went by and com- imprisoned, nobody knows why. 

turning point in Wright’s creative and intellectual life. mentators gave their opinions on whether or not Wright This system, dominated by the police and politicians, 

He had become an important American novelist and declined as a novelist in self-exile in Paris— that Native push de-sensitizing drugs to attempt to destroy creativi- 

like his “Big Boy” had left home. The great Black migra- Son was Wright’s only novel which had a startling im- jy an( l prevent the next 1992 explosion ’ from happen- 

tion from the South was over, Wright had entered the pact upon the American consciousness and it was all ing again. To physically reach beyond the confines of the 

world of his dreams and he could not find himself. He about a Black slum youth called Bigger Thomas. ghetto/barrio, whose human relationships reflect self-de- 

joined the Communist Party, as Margaret Walker said, Bigger Thomas! A poor, frustrated, angry, violence- struction, means a high level of much needed ftiass re- 

with the hope that it had a solution to the race problem prone Black youth, a youth Wright calls “an American v0 \ t ; • „ , , 

and then he discovered “that it had no solution.” And Native Son,” the hidden truth he wanted to bring to Alcohol and drugs allow us to forget the abuses of the 

now he was facing a new reality in Bigger Thomas, an America’s consciousness— this was the task and the en- P as *’> ta esca Pf real %> to ta * e a chill pill. The dope 
urban, slum-bred Black youth. From this point, one ergizing force behind Wright’s creativity. deals allow a few to come up, afewhighrollers to ex- 

xould look backward and forward in Wright’s life. This is what makes Wright a contemporary. He was perience a false sense of wealth while unable to leave the 

I thought that Maryemma Graham, Joyce Ann Joyce able to see that American civilization would produce an poverty of their minds. Many are unable to leave the few 

and Michael Dyson were obscuring the complexity of underclass of estranged, Black youth who are unem- small blocks that they control through' violence, drugs 

Wright’s development by over emphasizing “fear” as the ployed and poor. He caught a trend which nobody pre- an ^ the only money that doesn t leave the Hooch. Far 

defining determinant in Wright’s writings. Joyce said dieted in 1940 and which is now an undeniable feature of too many have joined the ranks of the walking dead from 

“fear” was “at The core” of everything Wright wrote. American capitalism. - crack or alcoholism. ..on a midnight creep. 

Dyson reinforced this by saying that “all Blacks have The greatness of Wright is that he described the un- The capitalist system practices a form of apartheid 

had to come to grips with their internal demon.” . derclass not just as pure negativity, but as. a force that when it comes to drugs. Where in South Central you can 

Fear and “internal demons” were never basic issues could oppose the existing society. This puts Wright on a a liquor store on every corner, you can also find the 

for Wright. In his essay, “How Bigger Was Born,” the much higher level of humanity than some commentators cheap and potent form of alcohol, for example Old Lng- 

“Biggers” were not “essentially... bad” people, but they today, like Cornel West, who only see Black youth as a I'sh 800, on commercial billboards. They call it the 

were different than leaders because they lived danger- nihilistic force. Our task is to develop the positive ele- Power” with the picture of a tiger; on the streets we call 

ously, they took their lives in their hands by opposing ment in that opposition to the inhuman system in events # “ craz y 8 ball. You cannot find this malt liquor m the 

racism, which Wright thought was the “moral horror of like the Los Angeles Rebellion. suburbs. 

While whites are smoking more crack in the suburbs 
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Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he opposed gays 
and lesbians in the military. 

The fight for Black civil rights was not an event that 
overly concerned Powell, even when Black Power was be- 
ing loudly proclaimed in the Vietnam War era military 
by Black GIs fighting racism in the ranks. Yet, it is the 
struggle for Black civil rights that Powell has 
calculatedly sought to appropriate as his own, not unlike 
Clarence Thomas’s erstwhile embrace of Martin Luther 
King and Malcolm X. 

In Powell’s belated identification with King, he surely 
could not have solidarized with King’s profound anti-war 
stand against the imperialist Vietnam War that Powell 
used as a career stepping-stone. And what of that Army 
that Powell and white America proclaim to be the ideal 
of an integrated society? 

During the Vietnam War more than half of those in 
the stockades were Black, while a young Maj. Colin Pow- 
ell covered up the barbaric My Lai massacre carried out 
by white officers. Even in the all-volunteer Army of the 
1980s that Powell was instrumental in shaping, Blacks 
received dishonorable discharges at four times the rate 
of whites; Blacks and Latinos were over half those in 
Army stockades; and Black and Latino recruits were the 
majority of those classified E-l and E-2, the lowest job 
classification in the Army. 

Powell’s appropriation of the Black civil rights strug- 
gle and the legacy of Martin Luther King is particularly 
insidious, given that his Commander-in-Chief George 
Bush not only chose to unleash Powell and the dogs of 
war in the Persian Gulf during the Martin Luther King 
holiday in 1991, but simultaneous with his presidential 
infamy of vetoing the Civil Rights Act of 1991. 

Bush could divert Black and liberal critics of his civil 
rights veto and poverty conscription of Black youth by 
pointing to his Black militarist-imperialist clone, Gen. 
Colin Powell, head of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a position 
that made him a policy-maker, as well as the one most 
responsible for carrying out U.S. imperialist policy. 

By no means will the reactionary, right-wing Republi- 
can Party allow Powell to usurp their retrogressive agen- 
da, no matter how much he plies the oxymoron that he 
is a “fiscal conservative' with a social conscience” (what- 
ever that means). 

Where the Right and Powell do share what Hegel in 
the Phenomenology of Mind called a “party interest 
which he has taken up and defended or maintained” is 
in the area of extending U.S. imperialism’s “new world 
order.” When it comes to U.S. imperialist foreign policy, 
Powell and the Republican Right are more than natural 
allies. 

Gen. Colin Powell is one of the principal architects and 
instruments of the Reagan-Bush imperialist foreign poli- 
cy, which historically has been the most aggressive and 


militarist in this century, from Grenada to Panama and 
from the Gulf of Sidra to the Persian Gulf. 

In fact, Powell, whether he runs for president or not, 
is the only politician in the running, including President 
Clinton, who comes with a comprehensive doctrine of 
political-military power that has been tested and made 
operational for the 2ist century. This is no Ollie North 
off-the-shelf operation. 

Thus, the last thing in which we can afford to indulge 
is the media mythology about Colin Powell’s “American 
journey.” Powell drew up and executed U.S. imperialist 
policy for the last 15 years for three presidents. More im- 
portantly, in Gen. Colin Powell is embodied the principal 
post-Vietnam-War-era doctrine of integrating military 
and political power structures and circumscribing press 
and public opinion of U.S. imperialist policy. 

The actual Powell- paradox is that the very press corps 
that he handled and massaged into a self-censoring in- 
strument of U.S. militarist-imperialist policy is the very 
one that currently cannot get enough of him. The media 
manufacture of a “national hero” in the likeness of Gen. 
Colin Powell is the culmination of the Powell (post-Viet- 
nam Pentagon) Doctrine of a state-capitalist mili~ 
tary/political power structure, based on depoliticizing 
press and public opinion of U.S. imperialist policy. 

The effects of the Powell Doctrine is evident in the lib- 
eral punditry of Anthony Lewis, who sees in “the Gener- 
al” what “all Americans” (sic) do, “hope, not more ideol- 
ogy” (New York Times, Sept. 29, 1995, p. All). To this 
“end of ideology” delusion, the prominent international 
affairs scholar Ronald Steele adds the more wishful “end 
of politics” chorus that “what Mr. Powell offers us is an 
escape from politics, which seems to be what we want” 
(New York Times Book Review, Sept. 17,1995, p. 19). 

Despite the media manufacture of Powell “authentici- 
ty” and Powell “honesty,” large segments of Black 
America, according to polls, seem to think that the “true 
meaning of this ‘Honesty ’...lies in not being so honest as 
it seems,” as Hegel reminds us in his analysis of the 
ideological self-deceptions civil society is subject to when 
it is no longer certain of its purpose in the world. 

A mini-conference of the Mid- 
west Radical Scholars and Ac- 
tivist Conference 

HEGEL, MARX, AND 
THE PRESENT CRISIS 

October 17, 1-5 pm, Multi-Purpose Rm., the 
Living Learning Center (corner of Sheridan 
and Winthrop), Loyola University Chicago 


than Blacks- or Latinos, people of color get busted with 
the “three strikes you’re out” law. The reality is that 
drugs are being used as a weapon against the minds of 
workers, youth, unemployed and minorities who are the 
most rebellious. But don’t insult my intelligence by 
“Just say no” to drugs. We need to say yes to everything 
that’s human, and everything that’s knowledge and cre- 
ativity that feeds the mind and not dulls it. 

-Gene Ford/G.W. 

Protest killer cop 

Chicago— On July 30 on Chicago’s Near North Side 
at about 12:30 a.m., Joseph Gould, a homeless Black 
man, approached off-duty white police officer Gregory 
Becker and his girlfriend as they left a local bar, Gould 
offered to wash their car windows. A disagreement 
erupted in which Becker pulled out his pistol and shot an 

B Gould through the skull killing him. 

fl| Becker left the scene of the shooting. 
vSjjBj He was only caught because eye-wit- 
nesses got his license plate number. 
What followed was a classic case of 
jjjjp the forces of race, class and the police 

Jpl8| in the case, Associate Judge Robert 
Bastone, the son of a state trooper, 
Joe Gould dismissed involuntary manslaughter 
charges. The killing and the obvious racism in mishan- 
dling this case set off a series of protests. 

On Aug. 4, friends of Joseph Gould, including other 
homeless men and women, Streetwise vendors 
(Streetwise is a newspaper sold by the homeless in Chi- 
cago), and clergy marched from the spot where Gould 
was killed to the Pacific Gardens Mission. There they lit 
candles and held a prayer vigil. 

Other protests followed in September outside of the 
State’s Attorney’s office and in front of City Hall. On 
Sept. 11 the Chicago Coalition for the Homeless, Inter- 
faith Council for the Homeless, News and Letters mem- 
bers, homeless men and women and concerned citizens 
converged on the State of Illinois building to protest the 
murder and the dismissal of charges. Protesters shouted 
“No Justice! No Peace!” as they took over downtown 
streets in their march to the Federal Building. 

The demonstrators wanted to know why the life of a 
homeless Black man was not given as much respect at 
anyone else’s life. In an earlier interview in Streetwise 
Gould’s cousin Patricia Howell, echoed these sentiments 
“Black men are labeled threatening and dangerous. Anc 
to be homeless just puts you at the bottom of the pit 
But it shocks me that someone could blow him away.” . 

Other protests followed. A week later a prayer vigi 
and rally was held at the spot where Gould was killed 
The protests and pressure made the grand jury indie 
him on involuntary manslaughter charges, but activist 
are rightfully demanding murder charges be reinstated. 

—Robert Ree( 
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Strikers cost Detroit newspapers dearly 


Detroit— On Saturday evening, Sept. 30, over 500 
strikers from the six newspaper unions and their sup- 
porters rallied at the Detroit riverfront printing plant 
(where the early sections are printed) to stop distribu- 
tion of the combined Detroit News-Detroit Free Press 
Sunday edition. News sections are put out in the Ster- 
ling Heights plant, where the Detroit Newspapers Agen- 
cy (DNA) got the courts to issue an injunction- against 
mass picketing. 

The DNA has been getting some papers out of the 
printing plant, so workers are now trying to stop the 
trucks at the distribution depots in the Detroit area. 
They left the rally after 11 p.m. in pre-designated 
groups. The fiercest conflicts with police and private se- 
curity erupted in Detroit at the Clayton St. distribution 
terminal. At least eight strikers were arrested Saturday 
night, but Sunday home delivery was disrupted. 

A striking press operator described one basic issue in 
their contract: who will determine the number of press 
operators that set up the job. The press operators had al- 
ready bargained away positions in the last contract, but 
the DNA now wants near-total control. They have 
brought in company lackeys who bust ass so supervisors 
can claim the job set-ups need far less workers. 

The DNA’s aim from the start is to break the union, 
one way or the other. They forced the strike. The pres- 
ence of federal arbitrators has pressured the DNA to re- 
turn to bargaining, but their position is not even back to 
where offers stood when the strike began. The DNA 
runs a highly profitable newspaper operation, but wants 
more than the millions in concessions the newspaper 
workers have made since the DNA began. Every worker 
who’s going to cross and scab has done it, and every 
worker who is out will never go back under the DNA’s 
current terms. —Strikers and supporters 

• 

Detroit— It is more than 10 weeks since the bitter 
battle of Lafayette Blvd. began here in this cradle of 
trade union organization where people mark the passing 
years by the ebb and flow of contract bargaining and the 
struggle of workers for better wages, conditions and job 
security. To many union veterans, the fight joined be- 
tween the nation’s two largest newspaper publishing 
companies, Gannett Corp. and Knight Ridder, Inc., and 
the six small unions which represent 2500 people who 
write, edit,, print and deliver a morning and evening pa- 
per looks more like a fossil remnant of the anti-labor po- 
lices of the 1930s. 

The unions— the Teamsters, Newspaper Guild, Press- 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

"ance.... Instead of management devoting time and energy 
to controlling the workforce directly, workers control 
themselves.” Peer pressure and individual competition 
emerge within the teams; even mutual support could 
work to the company’s advantage. “Quite simply, when 
helping other team members keep up, workers in effect 
supported the speedup.” The use of temporary workers, 
another control mechanism, began after Graham left. 

There is. a kernel of truth in the rhetoric, if" not the 
practice, of team concept: workers do know best how 
their jobs should be done. Capital merges that truth 
with the myth of a common interest between workers 
and the company: quality plus productivity equals job 
security. Graham writes that “The essence of the partic- 
ipation workers were granted involved, at best, improv- 
ing quality; at worst and more commonly, it involved 
speeding up their jobs," and she sees silence and refusal 
to participate as forms of resistance: 

“The morning team meeting was a ritual of coopera- 
tion. ...Through these meetings Team 1 received status 
reports in the form of the daily defect sheet from man- 
agement. This report involved the team in the flow of in- 
formation and gave the appearance that all of us were 
privy to information customarily confined to manage- 
ment.... After SOP, when the team leader passed around 
the defect report sheet, instead of carefully examining 
and reacting to it, team members quietly handed it from 
me person to another without glancing at it.” 

There was collective resistance against forced over- 
time and shift rotation, and over health and safety is- 
sues. “Sabotage occurred when workers on one of the 
;ar line teams discovered how to stop the assembly line 
vithout management tracing their location... .This not 
)idy allowed people on their team to catch up, it gave 
iveryone time away from the line.. ..At one morning 
earn meeting, our team leader reported that the line 
■ad stopped for a total of 20 minutes the day before and 
he company was unable to account for the time.” 

My main quarrel with this book is that Graham 
efuses to name the enemy: capitalism. She writes in- 
tead of “the company’s drive for profit maximization iw 
lasic conflict with the interests of working people”— as 
hough this were a choice a company makes. Just as cap- 
;alism compartmentalizes people (you are only a worker 
/bile at-work), Graham’s coworkers do not speak in this 
ook about matters beyond the plant walls. 

Graham’s discussion of alternatives is confined to 
nionization. “Once traditional union goals are met, the 
tructures found in the Japanese model provide openings 
>r the union,” she writes, “to guide the company in a 
irection that forces it to make good on its rhetoric of 
orker involvement.” Utopia! But what has happened to 
le “basic conflict”? It seems to me we must raise our 
ghts higher, to transforming this whole exploitative, 
icist, sexist society. 




men, Typographers, Mailers, and pressroom help- 
ers— struck the Detroit News, the Detroit Free Press 
and Detroit Newspapers, Inc., July 16. The news and ed- 
itorial departments of the two papers operate separately 
and competitively under a joint operating agreement 
that allows the papers to combine their business, circula- 
tion and advertising sales departments. 

Under the joint operating agreement, approved by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in 1989 under the Newspaper Pres- 
ervation Act, Gannett and Knight Ridder divide profits 
from the two papers 50-50 for the next 95 years. So 
while the two newspapers frequently preach free enter- 
prise and government restraint for others in editorials 
that range from centrist to very conservative, they them- 
selves do business as a government-approved monopoly. 

On the pages of the Free Press and particularly on the 
pages of the Detroit News, strikers are mean obstruc- 
tionists bent upon violent mischief. Newspaper manag- 
ers are patient, forbearing and interested only in protect- 
ing their property even when semi-trailer trucks head 
into picket lines at high rates of speed. 

The spin on newspaper strike stories has been so obvi- 
ous that even total outsiders question the credibility of 
the News and Free Press. “They have no credibility. It’s 
right down the tubes,” said one editor who like many of 
his colleagues— who are now producing the two papers 
in the absence of reporters— is working six-day weeks 
and 10 and 12 hour days without any premium pay. 

But the newspaper managements are pouring millions 
of dollars into prosecuting the strike and risking millions 
more in advertising and circulation. More than 200 ad- 
vertisers, many of them major advertisers, have with- 
drawn from the papers for the duration of the strike. 

, Although the newspapers contend they are delivering 
90% of their pre-strike circulation, this week newspaper 
managers acknowledged that they have refused to un- 
dergo an independent circulation audit because of “cir- 
culation problems” stemming from the strike. Without 
an independent audit, the papers will be unable to estab- 
lish secure rates for advertisers who must have insur- 
ance they are reaching the audience they want. Even 
management people in this profoundly union town have 
been surprised by the amount of money Gannett and 
Knight Ridder have poured into their attempt to dictate 
the terms of their collective bargaining agreements. 

Out-of-pocket expenses have included two private se- 
curity forces; guards for newspaper deliverers; payments 
of more than $400,000 in overtime to the Sterling 
Heights, Mich., police force called in to help move papers 
from the printing plant past picketing strikers; and rent- 
ed helicopters to fly small numbers Of papers out of the 
suburban plant when the pickets wouldn’t be moved. 

“Tell me why they couldn’t have deferred some of this 
money into settling the contract and given themselves 
better prospects for the future," said one retired auto ex- 
ecutive. “It certainly does look like they are trying to 
break the union.” But they may have broken more than 
their word or a few small union locals. A sign chalked 
onto the sidewalk in front of the News building said it 
all: “Journalism died here.” 

The strikers’ own paper, the Detroit Journal, is also 
on Internet at http:// www.rust.net/ ~ work- 

ers/strike.html 

—Striking Detroit journalist 
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Washington Square Church 
133 W. 4th St. (Parish 
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MEETINGS 
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Echo Park United 
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Central Methodist Church 
Woodward and Adams 


P.O. Box 3384, Flint, Ml 48502 


INTERNATIONAL MARXIST-HUMANISTS 


BCM Box 3514, London, England WC1N 3XX 


‘Starving’ Staley hogs 

Decatur, 111.— Dan Lane of locked-out Paperwork- 
ers Local 7-837, is on a hunger strike. Today, Oct. 2, is 
day 32. It’s put a sense of urgency on the struggle with 
Staley. We tried all along to have this sense of urgency, 
but now we want other people to sense it and call Pepsi 
and Coke and tell them to dump Staley. Instead of call- 
ing tomorrow, people may make that call today when 
you know someone’s life is on the line. Since the fast be- 
gan, we know that letters and calls to Pepsi and Coke 
have increased. Dan has a lot to live for, especially a new 
contract, and he’s not doing this to kill himself. 

We had a 40-day fast this summer. It was supported 
by members of the local, spouses, and community people 
who signed up for one to three days to fast and even took 
turns on three-day fasts. Near the end of the 40 days, 
Dan started. He announced it would be open-ended. 

Along with the 40-day fast, we had 12-hour rotational 
shifts at the gate that the community in Decatur could 
understand as the rotational shifts that companies 
here— Staley, Firestone, and Caterpillar — want to im- 
plement. People came up with the idea of chaining 
themselves to the fence. This demonstration ended yes- 
terday, Oct. 1, with a rally of 300-400 people. From the 
hunger strike, we have started to get some national cov- 
erage from the media. 

The State Department of Community and City Affairs 
pulled two out of three of Staley’s tax abatements after 
we succeeded in getting the media’s attention. The 
abatements were in the form of promissory notes to pre- 
serve or create jobs. One abatement saved Staley from 
paying taxes for equipment and machinery. Staley ap- 
plied for a five-year exemption in 1989 supposedly to re- 
tain 1,356 jobs. The other one was a utility tax exemp- 
tion in December 1992, to retain 1,000 jobs. 

But when they reapplied for the sales tax exemption, . 
they said they had saved 880 jobs, well below what they 
said they had when they applied for the utility tax ex- 
emption. That’s when we showed they didn’t keep jobs 
for the sales tax exemption either and it should be re- 
scinded. It took a year for the State to say, “You’re 
right.” Rescinding the utility tax alone will run $4.5 mil- 
lion with penalties and interest! The State is auditing 
the books to see how much machinery they bought dur- 
ing the exemption, and they’ll have to pay back that too. 

We took a couple of live hogs to the Staley headquar- 
ters. We called the media and told them these were the 
Staley hogs feeding at the corporate welfare trough! We 
laid out the whole tax abatement scam right there. That 
was on Aug. 15. Aug. 27 was when the State rescinded 
Staley’s utility tax exemption! If they didn’t lock us out, 
no one would have caught them. But like someone said 
to the company when the lockout began, “I can screw 
with you three days, 12 hours a day when I’m working 
in the plant. Now that I’m out of a job, I can screw with 
you 24 hours a day, seven days a week!” 

—Locked-out Staley worker 

‘Stop the harassment!’ 

Chicago — The problem is one of our foremen at Si- 
nai Kosher— Kiran. He had grown women crying one 
week. We’ve never had someone over us like this. We 
need a job, but we don’t want someone cursing us out. 

We do 1,800 boxes in six hours on the packaging 
lines— that’s a lot of hot dogs and Polish sausage. The 
women on the line work hard to fill pockets. When bot- 
tom filler comes, they pick up four hot dogs in each hand 
and fill it before it goes on to be sealed. 

Sinai Kosher used to have four women on one 
multivac machine, but since Sara Lee bought the compa- 
ny, they have tried getting by with three. Sometimes one 
of the women is a new hire. Management knows she’ll 
miss pockets, so they add a fourth woman to help. When 
the three get tired and don’t put the meat in correctly, 
she fixes it. She also takes out green meat. 

A few weeks ago one of the Polish women from anoth- 
er line came over to help pick up pockets the extra wom- 
an missed. That makes five, but they were all getting 
tired running meat for so many hours. When the pock- 
ets keep going unfilled, the machine jams. You know 
management doesn’t want the line to stop! Kiran came 
over and shouted at her, “Why are you missing the 
pockets!” The Polish woman tried to say something, but 
he hollered, “Get off the line!” She was crying. She 
didn’t want to go home. She was just tired. 

Kiran also makes people stay late. People who come in 
at 12 a.m. expect to go home at 8:30 a.m. Sometimes 
they don’t want to stay to 12 p.m. But when there is a 
new product, they want us to stay late to pack it. 

Everyone thought when Sara Lee took over Sinai Ko- 
sher that things would get better— better pay, better 
treatment. But they are doing whatever they want. If 
you have to take the day off, they ask you to call at least 
an hour before starting time. Still, even when you do 
what they ask they treat you like dirt. Even when you 
have a doctor’s appointment, they say come to work any- 
way or they are going to let you go. 

We’re tired of being threatened. When my kids are 
sick, I need to be there for them. That’s why we need 
personal days off. Why couldn’t the union fight for this? 
Instead the union and the company opened our contract 
last year to make some adjustments in our health insur- 
ance. The union told us either we were to pay our own 
insurance, or they could take the raise— which we had 
just got— and put it toward health insurance coverage. 

We gave up the raise, 14c an hour, until January. 

Sinai Kosher profits went up since Sara Lee took over. 
Everyone thought we were helping them raise their 
profits, so we were going to get good insurance— and 
better treatment. It’s been nothing like that. 

—Sinai Kosher worker 
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[ ON OUR PERSPECTIVES: CAN THE IDEA OF FREEDOM 
REMOBILIZE TODAY’S MASS MOVEMENTS... 


Reading the 1995 Plenum Call and the 
works of Dunayevskaya was like receiv- 
ing clear and fresh water from the 
mountains, from an ignored and hidden 
spring. Imperialism has globalized hun- 
ger and depravity, like sewer water 
poured over the planet, while these fresh 
waters were hidden under the disguise 
of those who betrayed the great philoso- 
phies and revolutions which were made 
over mountains of pain. Our constant 
questioning has been that Marxism, as 
expressed in “real socialism,” did not 
reach the depth of human behavior and 
degenerated into Stalinism, abolishing 
freedom: I have also worried that the 
problem of . gender relations had not 
been revealed. Now the rediscovery of 
the humanist Marx constitutes a new 
beginning as a life force. 

Revolutionary 

Ecuador 

* # * 

In your Perspectives (August-Septem- 
ber N&L) you put your finger on it: com- 
puterization and robots replace living 
workers, and if workers have no income 
how can they buy all the stuff? Surely 
I’m not the only one bemused by all the 
“post-industrial” talk. The computer is 
.not only assembled by female slave labor 
but the plastics have to be fabricated 


from petroleum, which has to be extract- 
ed and transported, and metals, which 
have to be mined, smelted, transported. 
The post-industrialists also don’t seem 
to notice that we continue to need to eat 
and that the growing, processing and 
transporting of food goes on. 

Joanne Foreman 
New Mexico 

* * * 

Our task is not to articulate a philoso- 
phy for others. It is to teach them how 
to articulate their own ideas, so they can 
criticize those ideas for themselves. We' 
must teach how to think, not what to 
think. The best, teachers are those who 
teach by example rather than by words. 
We should therefore be more concerned 
with what we ourselves do than with de- 
veloping a philosophy that we hope -will 
inspire others to action. 

Ivan ftachur 
Warren, Mich. 

’4s # * 

The paper has been of great use to me. 
It tells you about the world — not only 
what’s going on but what the future is 
going to be like. Most of my friends get 
interested in it the first time they read 
it. Long live the struggle! 

African woman 
London 


...IN THE BUCK DIMENSION 

Your work toward a statement on the 
Black situation in America is a worthy 
undertaking. The travesty of the Afri- 
can-American people can never be over- 
stated. Our founding fathers brought 
them here in bondage. Compounding 
that travesty is the way the privileged 
ruling class offers them as scapegoats to 
the unprivileged for their failure to 
share their wealth with the unprivileged. 
We have created a country within a 
country — a hostile country that could 
explode upon the whole. 

Working man 
Auburn, Cal. 

* * * 

What Raya Dunayevskaya called “the 
psychology of Jim Crowism”. in Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial is reinforced by 
the police, a standing army that tells us 
we are not invited into the white world. 
Frantz Fanon called racism a “mental 
disorder.” The psychology of Jim 
Crowism is an attack on the Black mind. 
That’s what Mark Fuhrman’s tape rep- 
resented. Whites might not have known 
about the racism of the LAPD but every 
Black did. The real key to the O.J. Simp- 
son trial is that, even though he did 
nothing for the Black community, he is 
seen as Black, no matter how high up he 
got. When all that hate comes to the sur- 
face, you know there’s a storm coming. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 

; * * * 

A Black activist in the health field 
came into the library where I work last 
week and said, "Tell me what the de- 
mands of the ‘Million Man March’ are. I 
don’t see any demands.” I said that the 
only demands I read in the Final Call 
were demands that Black men “atone” 
for their lack of responsibility to Black 
families and community. “So there are 
no demands on Gingrich or Clinton?,” 
he asked. “Well I have one that would 
help millions of Black Americans— raise 
the minimum wage to $10 an hour. I’d 
march for just that.” 

Librarian 

Chicago 

Recently I heard a talk on Mumia Abu 
Jamal’s case, by Mary Mitchell, a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Black 
Journalists (NABJ) and a writer for the 
Chicago Sun Times, at the Women Writ- 
ers’ Conference in Chicago. She was an- 
gry about the inaction of the NABJ on 
Abu Jamal’s case. There are 864 mem- 
bers in the Chicago chapter but up until 
a few months ago no one knew who 
Mumia was. Later, the NABJ cavalierly 
issued a statement saying that it could 
not take a position. Now after Abu 
Jamal has been denied a new triad, the 
NABJ has just announced that it wants 
a full disclosure of the facts. Mitchell 
criticized the prevalent attitude in the 
media which makes Black journalists 


choose between being Black and being a 
journalist. “When we cannot be who we 
are, that is when we have failed.” She 
challenged all journalists who have fall- 
en to the level of repeating what the es- 
tablishment tells them, and asked them 
to search for the true facts. 

Mumia Abu Jamal’s supporter 
Chicago 

* * * 

I’m disturbed by Farrakhan’s “Million 
Man March,” but not because of wheth- 
er or not its slogans will be “radical.” 
What concerns me is the whole anti- 
women message, with women told to. 
stay home and “take care of the kids.” 
We’ve had two decades of Black feminist 
organizing and consciousness— and this 
is what the Black intellectuals and a 
large part of the community goes for? 
The sexism of this society deeply worries 
me. 

Black feminist 
Chicago 

...AMONG THE YOUTH 

As another reader said in a recent is- 
sue, it’s good to find that I am not alone 
in how I think about things. I was sad- 
dened last year when I encountered 
young Mexican students whose parents 
had come here for a “better”*life and 
who already feel nothing matters, that 
they won’t get anywhere in this society. 
I am trying to engage in dialogue with 
others as often as I can. I researched 
gender bias in the schools last year and 
produced a short video that was present- 
ed to my class. 

Young teacher 
Illinois 

* * * 

Matrix II is a beefed up version of 
Mayor Jordan’s program to clean home- 
less people out of tourist and downtown 
centers. The new version focuses on the 
city’s parks. Jordan claims that home- 
less people dirty the park and make it 
dangerous for children. But half the 200 
people arrested in the new sweeps are 
children themselves— homeless youth. 
He even passes his program off as a “so- 
lution”! If 10% of the money spent on 
these arrests was spent on shelter and 
social services there wouldn’t be any 
need for people to live in Golden Gate 
Park. 

Disgusted youth 
San Francisco 

...VS. THE RIGHT 

I was surprised to hear that New York 
City’s right-wing Republican mayor, 
Giuliani, is depicted elsewhere as a liber- 
al. He recently spoke out against the 
anti-immigrant measures sweeping oth- 
er states, but how could he do otherwise 
when so much of his constituency is 
made up of immigrants? Guiliani came 
into office on a racist, pro-police plat- 
form and has proceeded to slash all city 



services except police and to end anti- 
discrimination measures. 

The once-powerful city unions have 
done nothing to stop the cutbacks in city 
services. Guiliani got the parks workers’ 
union to go along with the new policy of 
forcing welfare recipients to work in the 
parks by promising that union employ- 
ees will be their supervisors. 

Angry 
New York City 

* * * 

At a meeting entitled “The Rise of the 
Right and the Threat of Fascism” spon- 
sored by the Bay Area Coalition Organ- 
ized to Fight Fascism (BACOFF, pro- 
nounced “back off”) many in the audi- 
ence shared their views at the open 
mike. Some challenged the many leftists 
in the room on their concept of a social- 
ist state as the answer to fascism. One ' 
man said, “We need a united front, but 
who are we uniting with? Remember 
Rosa Luxemburg was killed by Social 
Democrats and Stalin had no interest in 
stopping Hitler.” 

Despite the number of people who 
spoke, none even mentioned the fascist 
Serbs in Bosnia, much less related the 
global rise of fascism to the growing fas- 
cism in the U.S. But many were inspired 
to join in the fight against fascism in the 
Bay Area and plan to help in building 
the coalition. 

Feminist 
San Francisco 

* * * 

When one looks around these days at 
the essential aspects of our society, the 
words of the protagonist in Aldous Hux- 
ley’s Pala, the Island come to mind. He 
was musing about the fate of insane peo- 
ple in that “sane society”: “What is bet- 
ter, to be insane in a sane society or sane 
in an insane society?” 

If one analyzes the major aspects of 
our society, the logical conclusion is that 
we are living in an increasingly insane 
society. 

Correspondent 
British Columbia 


THE 

IMMIGRANT 

EXPERIENCE 


I am constantly amazed at the propo- 
nents (such as Bob Dole) who support 
adopting an “English-only” approach to 
educational curriculum and methods of 
Instruction. The idea that there is any- 
thing “pure” about the English lan- 
guage ignores that this is a country of 
immigrants and refugees who have con- 
tributed their culture, language and 
richness of experience. They have come 
to this country full of hope and desire 
for a better future through hard work, 
not a free ride. 

It ignores common sense to think that 
immigrants have no desire to learn Eng- 
lish. They are keenly aware of the doors 
that are slammed in their face when 
they cannot function in the dominant 
language, but they also quickly realize 
that it is as much the color of their skin 
as it is their linguistic competence which 
results in discrimination. There is one 
language which surpasses all barriers 
.and is understood the world over by all 
those fighting for a better way of life. It 
is th,e language which is shared by all 
refugees, and which Raya Dunayevskaya 
referred to as the universal language of 
freedom. This is the language which 
must be preserved. 

Erica Rae 
Illinois 

* * » 

B. Ann Lastelle wrote in the August- 
September N&L about “taking back a 
normal working day.” I have been talk- 
ing with both Latin American and Chi- 
nese workers, and work weeks of 63 and 
70 hours are now the norm for immi- 
grant labor in garment, restaurant and 
other industries. It is as though we have 
been thrown all the way back to the days 
of Karl Marx when the shortening of the 



working day was the first struggle of the 
factory workers. In the .Midwest, the 
Staley and Firestone workers struggle 
against the imposition of 12-hour days. 

In New York, Chinese and Latino work- 
ers’ centers organize around having 
wage and hour laws enforced by the gov- 
ernment. 

It is too early to tell if this is a move- 
ment. What is certain is that if they can- 
not limit their working day, workers will 
be too exhausted to win any other gains 
or even think. Or even survive. 

John Marcotte 
New York 

' * * * . •" ^ ' 

I’ve been involved in the Philippine 
community lately and the retrogressive 
nature of immigration law is upper- 
most on everyone’s mind. On Sept. 1, 
the law governing entry and employ- 
ment of foreign registered nurses in the 
U.S. on H-1A visas expired and has cre- 
ated mass confusion. The INS will con- 
tinue to receive petitions for nurses to 
obtain or extend their H-1A status, but 
no decisions will be made on such filings 
until the U.S. Congress acts (or doesn’t 
act) to extend the H-1A visa law. Guess 
which way they’ll vote?. 

: Jerry 

Illinois 

NUCLEAR 
HORROR 
1945, 1995 

N&L’s focus on 
the horrors of the 
atomic bomb at- 
tacks on Hiroshi- 
ma and Nagasaki 
(August-Septem- 
ber N&L) was a 
refreshing break 
from all the arti- 
cles and books based on a premise that 
using the weapon was dictated by logic. 

No matter how well “reasoned,” they i 
are no more than rationalizations for 
acts of sheer madness. The Absolute 
Freedom and Terror of hitting a van- 
quished foe ushered in not only the nu- 
clear age, but a new level of overkill 
against enemies carefully selected for po- 
litical expediency and inability to retali- 
ate. The cowardice of such tactics is con- 
cealed by the rhetoric of the “belea- 
guered,” as in today’s whining from the 
“oppressed” white male community. 

D.M, ; : 

Alameda, Gal. 

* * * 

In this 50-year anniversary of the 
atomic incineration of hundreds of thou- 
sands of, men, women and children, the 
major political powers are continuing to . 
develop nuclear technologies at top 
speed. To use an analogy: gunpowder 
took 1,000 years to reach its mass killing 
capability — something nukes succeeded 
at on their first try. 

A small neutron device can be 
launched by a ship or land-based rocket 
launcher only 25 miles away and be det- 
onated, a mile above its target, seconds 
later, releasing lethal neutron radiation 
over a 5 to 10-mile radius and causing 
severe medical problems out for 5 to 10 
more miles — with the attackers in a 
safe zone, able to enter moments later to 
collect their booty! This is the type of 
weapon the French are testing in the 
South Pacific. 

B.F., Jr. 

Los Angeles 



GAYS/LESBIANS CONFER 

The International Conference on Ho- 
mosexuality in August in Ljubljana was 
organized by the gay group Magnus and 
the lesbian group LL. The conference in- 
troduced very important themes such as 
homosexuality and politics, AIDS and 
discrimination, registered partnership. 
It was very well covered in the Slovenian 
media but the organizers expected more 
Slovenian lesbian and gay attendants. 
The' Slovenian public is not extremely 
intolerant towards homosexuals and 
some leftist politicians are supportive of 
gay and lesbian rights. 

Roza Klub 
Slovenia 
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WORKERS 
AND THEIR 
UNIONS 


It shows the retrogression of society 
that employers now can dictate shift 
starting times on a daily basis. Part of 
the reason our parents unionized was 
because they had no control over their 
lives and their organization gave them 
some control. In the last ten or 15 years 
these companies have been demanding 
givebacks and have gotten new people in 
who don’t know what the whole idea of 
organization was for. Unionization gave 
workers some power over when things 
were produced and how. Now it seems 
that you have no power over anything. 

Dennis 

Chicago 

* * * 

It’s amazing to me to not see any men- 
tion of us in many papers now, but N&L 
continues to cover our fight with Staley. 
Even our international union paper has 
put it aside. There was a point almost a 
year ago when the international Paper- 
workers union pressured us to get rid of 
Ray Rogers. We were doing “bucket 
drops” at plant gates for donations on 
our own with guidance from Ray. They 
said they would take over where he left 
off, and they would provide us with 
some kind of income-getting capability. 
They ’wanted him out big time but now 
that he is gone, they pretend we don’t 
exist,' 

Staley family member 
Decatur, HI. 

* * * 

It is surprising, to say the least, that 
there were no celebrations of the 15th 
anniversary of the strike at the Lenin 
Shipyard in Gdansk. There were several 
events commemorating the compromise 
signed at the end of the strike, but even 
at those both the workers’ negotiators 
and . the government’s negotiators got 
“equal time.” Most Poles believe that 
they are now worse off than they were 
by the end of the Communist regime. 
One expressed his feelings this way: 


“The essence of the Gdansk accords 
from August 1980 was to try to improve 
the lot of workers in Poland. After 15 
years one worker’s lot is much im- 
proved— Lech Walesa’s. At this rate in 
600 million years the lot of the other 40 
million will improve.” 

Urszula Wyslanka 
Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

The 500-600 people Who came to sup- 
port striking newspaper workers outside 
Detroit’s Riverfront printing plant on 
Oct. 1 were prepared to stay all night 
and go where needed to prevent distribu- 
tion of the Sunday papers. People came 
from UAW autoworkers’ locals, the Fed- 
eral government workers’ union, and 
municipal unions. A veteran sales dis- 
tributor told us “It all boils down to 
these two giant corporations’ desire to 
break the unions, which boils down to 
one reason: money. They want to bring 
in people at half the wages. But unions 
mean doing a job well, with dignity and 
at a living wage. Management doesn’t 
respect the talented and dedicated peo- 
ple in here who have spent so many 
years putting out a quality product.” De- 
spite the vicious TV ads blaming strikers 
for violence and setting two trucks on 
fire (known to have been torched by the 
company), weekly support pickets and 
other community actions will continue. 

Strike Supporter 
Detroit 


JERRY GARCIA 

Tens of thousands of people gathered 
at vigils in San Francisco and in cities 
across the country in August to cele- 
brate the life of a man who to them rep- 
resented the utopian visions of the 
1960s, Jerry Garcia, the lead guitarist of 
the Grateful Dead. The runaways, hip- 
pies, artists, environmentalists, crafts 
people and musicians who followed the 
Dead (“Deadheads”) were lured not only 
by the music, a unique blend of bluer 
grass, rock and roll, folk and jazz, but 
also by life on the road, the ideals of 
sharing, taking care of one another, 
peace and love. They survived mostly by 
selling their own crafts in the parking 
lots outside the venues where the band 
played. Now the future for these people 


is uncertain, as is. the future for the 
Deadhead experiment which, though 
fraught with contradictions and plagued 
by wide use of hard drugs, did offer peo- 
ple an (albeit limited) alternative to the 
9 to 5 work ethic and a way to survive 
away from many of the constraints of 
mainstream society, whether as wage-la- 
bor or careerism, 

Julia Jones 
San Francisco 


THE BOURGEOIS PRESS , 

Ever since the Washington Post decid- 
ed to give in to the Unabomber and pub- 
lish his manifesto, “Industrial Society 
and its Future,” the American bourgeois 
press has gone through a hand wringing 
catharsis on whether it was the right 
thing to do. Supposedly printing may 
have saved someone’s life but freedom of 
the press was compromised. Pleeeze! 
Isn’t this the same press that was iced 
out when Reagan invaded Grenada and 
Bush waged the Gulf War? It could bare- 
ly raise a whimper! 

Journalist 

Chicago 

* * * ._ 

Because N&L take such care to always 
capitalize the word “Black,” I thought 
you’d like to know that so does Pulitzer 
prize winning poet, Gwendolyn Brooks. 
She recently criticized the print media 
for refusing to acknowledge it as an ex- 
tension of the long hard fight Black peo- 
ple had to wage to get “Negro” capital- 
ized. She said Black people have noted 
“with glee” that African-American 
comes all capitalized and that white peo- 
ple “seem disposed to accept it.” 

Long-time supporter 
Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL OUTREACH 

The John MacLean Society recently 
voted overwhelmingly to commit our- 
selves to the agitation for a Scottish So- 
cialist Republic. We are anxious to make 
links with groups and individuals dedi- 
cated to socialist-humanism and the 
struggle for socialism from below. We 


are particularly eager to strengthen our 
ties with N&L. 

James Young 
Scotland 


N&L is very useful for my teaching 
and research. It provides much up-to- 
date information. I lend my copies to my 
students in the philosophy and sociology 
departments, who make good use of 
them for discussions and papers. 

- Philosophy professor 

China 


Your readers might want to know that 
the novel, The Rape of Sita by 
Mauritian writer Lindsey Collen, al- 
though banned, has been circulated and 
widely acclaimed. The novel has received 
the prize for Best Book of the Africa sec- 
tion of the Commonwealth Writers’ 
Prize, and Lindsey has also been award- 
ed the Hellman/Hammett grant adminis- 
tered by the Human Rights Watch Free 
Expression Project. We are pleased to be 
able to inform you that Heinmann’s Af- 
rican Writers’ Series has published it so 
you can enquire* from any bookstore in 
your country how. 

Muvman Liberasyon Fam 
Mauritius 


N&L is the finest revolutionary news- 
paper among all those known to me. I 
am in complete agreement with the 
ideas expressed and have decided to pub- 
lish a few selected articles by Raya 
Dunayevskaya on women’s liberation. 

Revolutionary intellectual 
Maharashtra, India 


FAVORITE QUOTE 

My favorite quote from the Beijing 
women’s conference: An African woman 
quoted her 80-year old (illiterate) grand- 
mother who had sent her off with the 
following message to the delegates: 
“Just remember: There is nothing in a 
man’s trousers that can equal what is in 
a woman’s head.” 

Jennifer Pen 
California 
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U.S., NATO airstrikes push Bosnia’s partition 


i (continued from page 1) 

1 Like all Western powers, the last thing the U.S. wants 
is for the Bosnians to decide their own fate. Rather than 
allow Bosnia to effect its seif-liberation through the 
lifting of the arms embargo, the administration made a 
new push for a U.S.-imposed “solution” to the conflict. 

What also helped bring forth the new U.S. plan was 
Croatia’s reconquest, in early August, of the Krajina re- 
gion, an area of Croatia held by Serb separatists for the 
past four years. Croatia’s rapid military advances, and 
the resulting forced exodus of tens of thousands of Serbs 
fleeing Croatia, gave new impetus to the U.S. effort to 
impose a settlement that would carve up the region of 
former Yugoslavia into distinct ethnic enclaves. 

By mid-August, the basics of the “peace” plan were al- 
ready in place. As The Guardian (London) put it on Aug. 
11, “The U.S. appears less concerned to defend the in- 
terests of the Bosnians against the territorial realities, 
and is prepared to consider an imposed territorial settle- 
ment. Under this plan, Croatia and Serbia would gain 
politically and territorially, leaving a landlocked Bosnia 
independent in name but effectively dependent on Cro- 
atia, and to a lesser extent, Serbia.” 

From the very start Holbrooke planned to use NATO 
air power to force the contending parties to come to the 
negotiating table under the rubric of the U.S. plan. The 
ground, for this was laid on Aug. 19, when for the first 
time the UN ceded its authority for approving air strikes 
to NATO commanders. On Aug. 27, Holbrooke stated in 
a TV interview that the U.S. would unleash NATO 
bombs against the Serbs if they failed to join the negoti- 
ating process. 

Thus, even before the Aug. 28 murderous Serb mortar 
attack on Sarajevo, the U.S. and NATO had already de- 
cided to embark on a series of air strikes. 

With that Aug. 28 attack on Sarajevo, the world was 
again made witness to the horrid destruction that the 
Serbian “Chetniks” have rained upon Sarajevo over the 
past three years. A day later the U.S. announced that 
NATO would commence bombing raids against Serbian 
positions unless they agreed to withdraw their weapons 
surrounding Sarajevo. 

Though it may have appeared that NATO was acting 
to ensure the “peace and security” of Sarajevo, both 
much less and much more was at stake in the resulting 
two-week period of air strikes. The strikes were made 
large enough to subsume any calls to lift the arms em- 
bargo, but not so large as to inflict serious damage on 
Serb positions. 

Moreover, under a formula first proposed by Serbian 
President Slobodan Milosevic, NATO agreed to call off 
the bombing campaign in exchange for a promise from 
the Serbs to withdraw their heavy artillery 12.5 miles 
from Sarajevo. Under the terms of this agreement Sara- 
jevo remains under siege, and the Serbs surrounding it 
are allowed to hold onto their lighter weapons, which 
have killed thousands there over the past three years. 
Many Sarajevans wondered what the bombing campaign 
was all about if this was its only result. 

Milosevic’s formula for calling off air strikes in ex- 
change for withdrawing Serb heavy artillery from the 
.area of Sarajevo came just in the nick of time so far as 
U.S. and NATO were concerned, since Russia had 
threatened days before to cancel any future cooperation 
with NATO'because of its fierce opposition to air strikes. 

The intense negotiations that took place behind the 
"scenes as the bombs fell reveals the real reason for the 
air strikes. The U.S. clearly wanted to exert pressure on 
the Serbs to ensure that they would come to the negoti- 
ating table on U.S. terms. Yet the bombing was directed, 
not just at the Serbs, but most of all at the Bosnians. 
The bombing campaign helped cover over the real nature 
of the U.S. “peace” plan, since it made it appear the U.S. 
had intervened in the interests of Bosnia even though it 
favors its partition. At the same time, the bombing cam- 
paign placed great pressure on the Bosnian government 
to agree to the plan, even though it was at first highly 
critical of it. Having endorsed the air strikes, the 
Bosnian government found itself boxed into a corner 
when the U.S. insisted it sign onto the plan. 

BETWEEN CROATIA AND SERBIA 

This process has led to the present negotiations over 
the U.S. plan, which for the first time openly allows Bos- 
nia to be divided between a “Croat-Muslim” federation 
(with 51% of the land) and a Bosnian “Serb Republic” 
(with 49%) which “shall have the right to establish par- 
allel special relationships with neighboring countries,” 
namely Serbia. 

This is not the first time the Western powers have 
„ proposed partitioning Bosnia. From the Lisbon Confer- 
ence of the European Community in March 1992 to the 
Vance-Owen plan, the Owen-Stoltenberg plan and the 
“Contact Group” plan of 1994, the Western powers and 
Russia have consistently favored dividing Bosnia into 
distinct ethnic units. Yet the present U.S. plan is regres- 
sive even when compared with these earlier ones, since it 
does not explicitly provide for a central Bosnian authori- 
ty that can overrule attempts at secession by Croats or 
Serbs. 

Moreover, the Bosnians actually end up with much 
less than even the 51% of the country outlined in the 
plan, since this is to be shared with Croatia as part of a 
“Croat-Muslim Confederation.” Yet the Croatian rulers 
have their own ambitions in Bosnia, which does not in- 
clude preserving a multiethnic society. 

From the very inception of the war, Croatia’s Franjo 
Tudjman has sought to achieve hegemony in western 
Bosnia with the aim of eventually incorporating it into a 
“Greater Croatia.” The rapid Croatian military advances 
•- in Krajina and western Bosnia, which now give Croatia 


control of 30% of Bosnia, have brought this closer to fru- 
ition. The Croatian forces have shown no inclination to 
integrate the lands they have seized from the Bosnian 
Serbs with the central Bosnian government. 

Tudjman let the cat out of the bag at a state dinner in 
London in May, when he responded to a question about 
what Bosnia would look like in ten years by drawing a 
map on the back of a menu showing Bosnia divided in 
half between Croatia and Serbia. Although he expresses 
visceral hatred of “Muslims,” he reserves his most vile 
rancor for the "Bosniak” notion of a multiethnic society 
embracing Serbs, Croats and Muslims. In this, he is at 
one with his supposed arch-enemy who was the archi- 
tect of genocide in Bosnia— Serbia’s Slobodan Milosevic. 
Indeed, at the state dinner in London this former Com- 
munist apparatchnik who has been “reborn” as a nar- . 
row nationalist referred to Milosevic as “one of us.” 



Milosevic, meanwhile, is being hailed by U.S. envoy 
Holbrooke as “the key to peace in the Balkans” because 
of his strong endorsement of the U.S. “peace” plan. 
Milosevic is anxious to get the- parties to agree to the 
U.S. plan because it provides him with an opportunity to 
get economic sanctions lifted against Serbia without 
risking his dream of a “Greater Serbia.” 

Despite the recent efforts to recast Milosevic as a 
born-again “man of peace,” he is as determined to hold 
onto Serb-held territories in Bosnia as Tudjjnan is to 
hold onto Croat-held territories. At the very moment he 
was being embraced by the U.S. State Department, 
Milosevic dispatched one of the most bloodthirsty killers 
in the entire history of the genocidal war against Bosnia, 
Zeljko Raznatovic (aka Arkan), to defend the Serb-con- 
trolled town of Banja Luka. 

When all the empty talk of “peace” is wiped away, the 
ongoing efforts of the “great powers” to intervene in 
Bosnia represent an attempt to return us to the situa- 
tion of 1939, when Croatia and Serbia divided Bosnia be- 
tween them at the outset of World War II. 

WHITHER BOSNIA? 

Though the Serbian extremists opposed to the very 
idea of a multiethnic society hailed the Sept. 8 U.S.-im- 
posed “peace” plan— as seen in the headline in the Bel- 
grade weekly Politika entitled, “Republika Srpska is In- 
ternationally Recognized”— the reaction inside Bosnia 
has been far different. 

Many in Sarajevo treated the news of the Sept. 8 ac- 
cords as a “day of sorrow.” As Mimo Sahinpasic, host of 
a radio show for Studio 99 in Sarajevo, put it, “We 
fought and died for the idea of a unified Bosnia and now 
our government has just left us to hang. I feel betrayed.” 
Others reported that the consensus on the street is that 
“the agreement is cynical, unfair, and American-im- 
posed.” As one report put it, “News of the agreement 
has evoked disappointment and resentment among 
Bosnian citizens in government-held territory. Many see 
the elements of this agreement— and particularly the ap- 
parent recognition of the territory conquered by the 
Bosnian Serb forces as a legitimate political entity— as 
an abandonment by Bosnian President Alija Izetbegovic 
of the unified, multiethnic Bosnia that they had fought • 
to preserve throughout more than three years of war.” 1 

The situation in Bosnia today remains most unstable, 
and any number of factors can upset the efforts of the 
“great powers” to impose an unjust “peace” on the 
country. Foremost among these are the recent military 
advances of the Bosnian and Croat forces, which have 
liberated close to 20% of Bosnian territory from Chetnik 
control in the past severed weeks. Every inch of land lib- 
erated by Bosnia will make it harder to impose an apart- 
heid solution upon the country— which is why the U.S. 
has been so insistent that the Bosnians halt their mili- 
tary advances against the Serbs now that “peace negoti- 
. ations” are under way. 

No less important, however, is what we do here at 
home to oppose any efforts of our rulers to force parti- 
tion down the throats of the victims of “ethnic cleans- ' 
ing.” We must continue to demand the lifting of the 
arms embargo so that Bosnia can defend itself; we must 

1. This statement from the American Committee to Save Bos- 
nia can be found on the BosNet of Sept. 15, 1995 (Bit. Listserv. 
Bosnet). In light of the reservations this group has expressed 
about the U.S. “peace” plan, it is rather remarkable to see it 
continue to call for U.S. air strikes— as if military policy can be 
separated from political content. 


continue to assist Bosnia in its effort to effect its own 
self-liberation; and we must oppose any attempt on the 
part of the U.S., whether with or without armed force, to 
impose an apartheid-type “solution” upon. Bos- 
nia— especially when, as currently envisioned, it is to be 
policed by some 25,000 U.S. troops. 

BOSNIA IN THE HISTORIC MIRROR 

Though there are many lessons that can be learned 
from the crisis in Bosnia, three especially stand out in 
light of the recent events. 

1) Today’s events prove the emptiness of taking the 
question of whether one supports or does not support 
U.S. military intervention as the ground of discussion on 
Bosnia. The question of U.S. military intervention has 
proved to be the distorting lens of the Bosnian conflict, 
especially for the Left. Some who are sympathetic to 
Bosnia’s cause have argued that the events there show 
we should reconsider the Left’s traditional opposition to 
U.S. military intervention overseas, while others who 
are opposed in principle to any form of U.S. intervention 
have downplayed the importance of assisting Bosnia. 

If the events of the past year prove anything, it is that 
the very assumptions upon which both positions rest are 
nonviable. The truth is that the Western powers, the 
U.S. included, have been united on one thing: opposition 
to any serious effort to defend or extend Bosnia’s 
multiethnic heritage, precisely because that multiethnic 
heritage stands in such sharp contrast to the racist, nar- 
row nationalist politics upon which each of these state 
powers is based. 

This is why the West proved so slow to respond to the 
crisis in Bosnia, treating genocide against an entire peo- 
ple as a matter of little or no concern. This studied indif- 
ference to the plight of Bosnia did not change when the 
West suddenly decided to take military action. Whether 
passivity or military intervention is the order of the day, 
the results are the same— imposing partition and ethnic 
apartheid— because these are the “principles” upon 
which today’s exploitative societies are based. 

2) The events in Bosnia show that the notion that “all 
three sides are equally to blame”— as if the Bosnian 
struggle is as deplorable as Serb or Croat narrow nation- 
alism— plays directly into the hands of the imperialist 
powers. The whole thrust of the West’s efforts to impose 
an apartheid-type solution upon Bosnia rests on the ar- 
gument that the “nationalism” of the three peoples is all 
equally deplorable. It does not matter whether that ar- 
gument is made by a rightist Republican or whether it is 
made by a Trotskyist, “independent socialist” or anar- 
chist. In each case, to dismiss the Bosnian struggle as 
one more form of narrow nationalism instead of grasping 
the liberatory dimension inherent in its struggle for 
multiethnicity leads one to embrace the stance of the 
ruling powers which conspire with genocide. 2 

3) The great difficulties in maintaining the underlying 
vision of multiculturalism, which so represented the 
original spark and incentive of the Bosnian struggle, 
must also be confronted. As Bosnian President 
Izetbegovic himself stated in an article dated Sept. 16 en- 
titled “The Bitter Taste of Peace,” “Despite Bosnian 
Army success, Bosnia, as a multinational community, is 
today further away from itself than it was a year ago.” 
This is not only due to the external pressures applied by 
Serbian and Croatian “ethnic, cleansing,” It is also due 
to such internal factors as the rise of forces seeking to 
redress the wrongs done to Bosnia’s Muslims by with- 
drawing into an exclusive “Muslim” identity. This ten- 
dency toward Muslim exclusivism will doubtless be 
strengthened by current efforts to partition the country. 

This does not mean, however, that the struggle for 
multiethnicity in Bosnia is some mirage invented by ide- 
alist observers. Despite growing pressures for ethnic 
separatism, a great many in Bosnia, especially in areas 
like Mostar, Tuzla and Sarajevo, continue to passionate- 
ly defend the vision of a multiethnic society; indeed, 
Bosnia contains some 150,000 “forgotten Serbs” who 
oppose Milosevic and remain loyal to a multiethnic Bos- 
nia. Today’s events rather suggest that the idea as well 
as reality of a multiethnic society cannot be truly real- 
ized within the structures of existing capitalism. 

This is reflected in Izetbegovic’s own backward steps, 
expressed in his response to those critical of his signing 
onto the U.S. “peace” plan. In his Sept. 16 article, 
Izetbegovic writes, “The world is as it is, we cannot 
change it. The thing we can do is to get to know it and 
not lose our eyes before the facts.” 

Surely the world “as it is” does not support the idea of 
freedom, let alone the dimension of a multiethnic society 
which is central to it. That is precisely why we must go 
beyond the world “as it is” and envision a different one 
in which the idea of multiethnicity can be realized. The 
tragedy of the present moment is that just when the pro- 
jection of a vision of liberation opposed to all exploitative 
state powers is so needed in order to capture and con- 
cretize the idea of freedom implicit in the struggle for a 
multiethnic society, a gaping void confronts us in the ef- 
fort to connect a philosophy of liberation with revolu- 
tionary transformation. 

This, however, only further underlines the fact that 
projecting and developing a vision of what the world 
could be as a prelude to its actual transformation is 
where the ongoing solidarity with Bosnia must begin. 

Sept. 29, 1995 


2. One of the most strident examples of this is the International 
Socialist Organization, whose Socialist Worker competes with 
the State Department and Kremlin in spewing invective against 
“Bosnian nationalism.” It is a sad day when the “Left” cannot 
muster the “insight” to actively oppose genocide. 
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Youth I ‘Anarchism: Left, Right, Green 1 


by Maya Jhansi 

I recently ran across a new book called Anarchism: 
Left, Right, and Green (1994) by Ulrike Heider. Since all 
the hoopla about the militias and the Unabomber has 
made the issue of anarchism such a pressing one, I was 
immediately interested in a book that took up both left 
and right-wing anarchism. 

What makes Heider so compelling is her unflinching 
and critical method. Rejecting what she calls the “typical 
oversensitivity of anarchists to any critique and to an ex- 
aggerated tolerance towards right-wing anarchists,” she 
calls for a critical engagement with anarchism much like 
Marx’s in The German Ideology or like the Frankfurt 
School’s emphasis on permanent critique. ' 

Heider begins by situating her book within the context 
of the collapse of Communism in Eastern Europe. Be- 
cause anarchism has historically been an alternative to 
both Communism and free-market capitalism, she says, 
it is logical that anarchism “is making a. comeback.” 
However, because the broadest definition of anarchism is 
“a stateless society of any kind,” it has included a wide 
and often contradictory range within its rubric— from 
radical ecologists, to neopagans to labor-oriented anar- 
chists. 

Much of .the book is a historical overview of the main 
anarchist thinkers— from Bankunin and Kropotkin to 
Noam Chomsky, Murray Bookchin and a host of right- 
wing anarcho-capitalists. However, far from just pre- 
senting “the facts,” Heider isolates what she sees as the 

Alternative schools ' -not l 

Chicago— When Mayor Richard Daley took control 
of the public schools last fall by eliminating the elected 
school board and hand-picking a new one, he got some 
nods of approval from some progressive educators for his 
proposal to create small “alternative schools.” 

Daley’s so-called “alternative schools” actually are 
maximum security schools where they will dump youth 
whom the system deems to be “severe disciplinary prob- 
lems.” Daley is also pushing a state law that would cut 
as much as $60 from a $300 monthly welfare check from 
parents of students who are ruled to be chronic truants. 

Daley is carrying out his purely authoritarian meas- 
ures with a demagogic appeal to people who are suffering 
from the very real problems of violence and low motiva- 
tion in a failing education system. First, by calling his 
new disciplinary schools “alternative schools” he is ap- 
propriating the language of the Left and the alternative 
schools movement that arose with the social movements 
of the late ’60s and early ’70s. He is, at the same time, 
tapping into the anti- welfare hysteria. 

His plan to cut the welfare of parents of truant stu- 
dents holds a threat over the heads of the most disad- 
vantaged students that does not apply to students whose 
parents are not dependent on welfare. It also forces 
teachers and school clerks who are required to keep an 
accurate record of unexcused absences to be agents of 
the welfare system who potentially could destroy a fami- 
ly’s sole means of support. 

Moreover, Daley chose to announce his new discipline 
plan at Farragut High School to exploit the past inter- 
ethnic conflict between Black and Latino youth at that 
school in order to legitimate his authoritarianism. Two 
yearaago Farragut was the site of a couple of well-publi- 
cized race riots, after the rivalry between a Black gang 
and a Latino gang erupted into a brawl at a school as- 
sembly. Since then Farragut has gotten a new principal 
who has instituted dress codes and strict rules that Da- 
ley is holding up as a model. —Jim Guthrie 

Japan anti-nuke solidarity 

Tokyo— Fifty years after the bombing of Hiroshima, 
the thirty-third International Anti-War Assembly was 
held on Aug. 6. Around 1,600 workers, students and citi- 
zens, rallied at the Japan Education Hall in Tokyo. 

A video titled “Nuclear Testing Resumed by China 
and France" preceded the assembly. At President Chir- 
ac’s claim, “France has right to implement several hun- 
dred more nuclear tests,” anger rose in the audience. 

Comrade Ashihara revealed how a new nuclear testing 
competition has started among the five nuclear powers 
with the resumption of the Chinese/French nuclear test- 
ing. “At the root of their rush to compete there exists 
the grave antagonisms of the superpowers, each showing 
its own bare state egoism,” he said. 

A special call was made by another member to send a 
delegation to Tahiti to oppose the nuclear testing in soli- 
darity with the people of French Polynesia. 

On Aug. 27 our delegation of ten members of the Ja- 
pan National Federation of Students’ Self-Government 
Associations [Zengakuren], the Anti-War Youth Commit- 
tee, and of the Japan Revolutionary Communist League 
(Revolutionary Marxist Faction) arrived in Tahiti. 

They put up a tent near the Peace Village and held 
demonstrations at the House of.Parliament, the Presi- 
dential Office, the French Military Guard, and the offi- 
cial residence of the High Commissioner. They hoisted 
te'n-meter-long banners with slogans such as “Against 
French and Chinese Nuclear Testing.” 

Together with the men, women and children of the is- 
land they yelled slogans, joined the sit-in demonstrations 
in the streets of Papeete held by the FLP, and participat- 
ed in the around-the-island march on Sept. 1 and 2. 

As Japanese Finance Minister M. Takemura ap- 
proached them, they leveled criticisms at the deceptive 
policy of the Japanese government under the nuclear 
umbrella of the United States. 

—International Anti-War Assemblies in Japan 


two opposing tendencies of anarchism, its “Janus face” 
—with one face pointing toward a stateless democratic 
socialism and the other toward the brutal chaos of “the 
war of each against all” in the unfettered free market. 
What we need to recuperate, she argues, is the radical 
and labor-oriented politics of the anarcho-syndicalist 
movement. 

Heider critiques what she sees as a shift in today’s an- 
archist tendencies from the “urban anarcho-syndical- 
ism” of Bakunin to the “rural communalism and eco-an- 
archism” of Kropotkin. The chapter on Murray 
Bookchin, the most in-depth of the whole book, traces 
Bookchin’s “pan-harmonious humanism turning into its 
opposite,” and critiques Bookchin’s abandonment of the 
proletariat as a Subject of revolution. 

Heider exposes Bookchin’s growing conservative natu- 
ralism and his glorification of the past and “traditional, 
moral values.” Though Heider recognizes the impor- 
tance of Bookchin’s critiques of ecological fascism, she 
argues that his own thinking has paved the way for the 
conservative ecologism today. As she put it: “Like Pan- 
dora, [Bookchin] will not be able to recall the spirits he 
has set loose.” 

The second half of the book is an exploration of 
anarcho-capitalist tendencies and their relationship to 
Max Stirner’s ideas of individualism. Stimer, who Marx 
called “Saint Max,” was a member of the young Hegeli- 
ans and his book, The Ego and its Own, first published 
in 1844, not only declared the State inimical to individu- 
alism but also declared any concept of “humanity” an 
abstraction. For Stirner, society was to be replaced by a 
“Union of Egoists,” and the question of property to be 
settled by “the war of all against all.” 

Heider associates Stirner’s ideas with a number of lib- 
ertarian ideologies which want to abolish all responsibili- 
ty to society in the name of individual freedom. Heider 
takes up conservative ideologues like Ayn Rand and 
Murray Rothbard as well as other libertarian, organiza- 
tions, many of which she shows have sympathies with 
Nazism— their only critique being that Hitler betrayed 
the original brownshirt movement. 

Ultimately, she argues, it isn’t simply individualism 
versus social-revolutionism that can distinguish between 
two kinds of anarchism. Both have contradictions which 
make it hard to draw such lines. She writes: “Far from 
lumping together leftist and rightist anarchists, I hope 
to have shown how crucial seemingly small ideological 
shifts can become, as soon as the left relaxes its opposi- 
tion to capitalism and becomes less vigilant in its defense 
of egalitarianism.” 

The need to be more “vigilant” of ideological shifts 
has never seemed more pressing. Listening to the anti- 
bureacracy rhetoric of the militias, it is hard to see what 
distinguishes today’s left anarchism from their right- 
wing counterparts. While the book is useful in helping 
put the militias and the Unabomber in historical per- 
spective, it also brings to light the difficulties that anar- 
chism faces in trying to hold tight to a vision of “a state- 
less democratic socialism.” In the end, the “Janus face” 
of anarchism seems essentially unresolved and the ques- 
tion remains: how do you hold revolutionary" ground in 
an age when “seemingly small ideological shifts” can 
throw you into the stinking pit of fascism? 



South Korean students battle riot police in Seoul on 
Sept. 28. The cops attacked the 300 student march- 
ers with tear gas when they attempted to march on 
the homes of former Presidents Chun Doo-hwan and 
Roh Tae-woo. The protesters were demanding that 
Chun and Roo be punished for the murder of 200 ci- 
vilians during the pro-democracy Kwangju uprising 
of 1980. 



by Kevin Michaels 

A march of one thousand demonstrators took place in 
Miami on July 25 to decry the killing of 17-year-old Tor- 
rey Jacobs by police exactly one week earlier. Jacobs was 
shot in a Coconut Grove parking lot by officer Chris 
Griffin. The cop says that Jacobs, who was Black, pulled 
a weapon on him, but only a cigarette lighter was found 
at the scene, 

....... ... * * * 

Black youth threw rocks and bottles at police on July 
26 and 27 in Indianapolis after the savage beating of 21- 
year-old Danny Sales in the course of an arrest. The re- 
sponse of Mayor Steve Goldsmith was to dispatch a force 
of riot police to cordon off the predominantly Black 
neighborhood surrounding the intersection of 38th and 
College, the area where the unrest occurred, for several 
’ days. 

Young residents of the Los Angeles neighborhood of 
Lincoln Heights took to the streets to confront police for 
two nights following the fatal July 29 shooting of 14- 
year-old Jose Antonio Guiterrez by an LAPD officer. The 
weapon the police claimed the youth was reaching for 
turned out to be a flashlight. The officer involved, Mi- 
chael Falvo, has a history of brutal conduct. 

* * * 

Riot police forced angry residents of San Francisco’s 
Ingelside neighborhood off the streets following the kill- 
ing of William Hankston, a 28-year-old Black man in ear- 
ly September. Hankston, who was unarmed, was shot at 
close range. Neighborhood residents have since been or- 
ganizing to demand that the officer responsible be 
charged with murder, > 


No ‘stay’ in struggle to free Mumia Abu-Jamal 


Editor’s note: On Sept. 15, Judge Sabo denied Mumia 
Abu-Jamal the right to a new trial. This brings new ur- 
gency to the battle to free Mumia and calls on all of us to 
continue and deepen our activities. 

Philadelphia.— Some 5,000 people demonstrated on 
Aug. 12 in a national protest to save Mumia Abu-Jamal 
from execution. The marchers demanded not only that 
he be allowed to live and receive a new trial, but that he 
be exonerated and freed from prison. The motion for a 
new trial has since been denied. It will now go through 
appeals. 

The spirited demonstration came a few days after his 
execution, scheduled for Aug. 17, was temporarily stayed 
by the judge hearing arguments for a new trial— the 
same judge who presided over his railroading to convic- 
tion. Fast-growing national and international move- 
ments to save his life had made it too embarrassing for 
the state to kill him. 

The demonstrators marched through downtown Phila- 
delphia calling for Mumia’s freedom. Most were from 
Philadelphia and New York, but people came from all 
over the country, Canada, and Europe. 

A Black man from Philadelphia questioned why the 
Black churches have not come out for Mumia. He an- 
swered his own question by likening the situation in the 
U.S. today to Nazi Germany. In a paraphrase of a fa- 
mous quote he said, “First they came for the Jews but I 
wasn’t Jewish so I didn’t protest. Then they came for 
the gays but I wasn’t gay so I didn’t protest. Then they 
came for the socialists. Then they came for me, and 
there was no one left to protest.” 

In contrast to the diversity of the crowd, the speakers 
were mostly local politicians, prominent Black national- 
ists, and the Workers World Party. The latter controlled 
the demonstration, and as it usually does, prevented 
much discussion by others. 

We would have liked to hear some discussion of the 
fact that capital punishment had been abolished here, 
but was brought back in the recent ascendancy of the 
most reactionary “solutions” to the country’s social ills. 
There are currently some 3,000 people on death row, 
many of whom, like Abu-Jamal, have strong claims for 
'entitlement to new trials. 

, y U —Participants 


many of whom, like Abu-Jamal, have strong claims for 
entitlement to new trials. 

. v. : —Participants 
Chicago— The day Mumia Abu-Jamal was “grant- 
ed” a stay of execution due to national and international 
protest, Black and white actors in the Chicago area held 
a “Multi-Media Event” that brought out about 100 peo- 
ple. 

The event began with an introduction by Tonya, a 
Black actor who said that “Mumia’s clear vision” of the 
human need “not for stuff,” and “what we have,” but 
for “what we are — to be free,” is something “I didn’t 
think would effect change— that your ideas could do 
things. But they do. That’s what they’re killing Mumia 
for.” 

She counterposed this to what Mumia, in his book 
Live From Death Row, discusses as the “power of illu- 
sion” and “false imagination,” especially the right 
wing’s effort to instill the notion that “the 1960s had 
taken care of social justice once and for all,” 

Following this was a video on the beating of Rodney 
King and over ten poems and skits. Some of the perform- 
ances were taken from the actual text of Jamal’s book: 
one characterized the present generation as “the chil- 
dren of the Los Angeles rebellion” and of that act “as a 
harbinger of things to come”; another portrayed the rac- 
ist and total dehumanization of life in prison and on 
death row and the struggle there to feel human, while 
another was on Mumia’s arrest, showing powerfully the 
contrast between police brutality and the humanity of 
the victim.’ 

There were feminist skits and poems as well as poems 
on South Africa, U.S. slavery, and deadly immigration 
from the Dominican Republic to the U.S. There was also 
a performance by high school students about the city in- 
vading and tearing down communities under the guise of 
the “war on drugs,” where the city eventually “compen- 
sates” the residents only after strong protests. 

This event should be performed all over the city as a 
way to keep the movement around freeing Mumia going 
and broadly focused. It brought out the depth to which 
the movement to free Mumia is about and showed that 
our struggle for Mumia is for ourselves. 

— Sonia Bergonzi 
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Government ‘cut ’but workers bleed 


Chicago— On the 29th floor of the federal building 
where the government’s personnel office used to be, all 
that remains today is a robot. Get close enough and you 
can hear it say, to no one and everyone at once, “Wel- 
come to the automated job information service.” Until 
this week, live human beings worked in that office. 

For two and a half years Clinton and Gore have been 
“reinventing” the government. That means only one 
thing— eliminating jobs, 272,000 of them, and all of this 
even before the Republican landslide last November. 
Our federal employee unions, having learned not one 
damn thing from either the PATCO debacle or the 
NAFTA fiasco, have kept quiet during this onslaught 
while embracing their class collaborationist role as 
“partners” in running the government. Now when a so- 
called “train wreck” between Congress and the White 
House threatens to shut the whole government down, 
the job cuts being forced down our throats by the Repub- 
licans make the Clinton-Gore plans look like child’s play. 

These cuts are not about reducing the deficit. While 
agencies like the Environmental Protection Agency are 
preparing for huge layoffs, the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service is hiring so many new immigration 
agents— 5,000 nationwide— you’d think they were .pre- 
paring for another Gulf War! And lest anyone think beef- 
ing up “la migra” has anything to do with keeping “ille- 
gals” from taking “our” jobs, just remember that the 
INS knew about that slave labor camp in El Monte, Cal., 
for three whole years without doing a damn thing about 
it. As soon as the Labor Department shut it down, Con- 
gress slashed funding for the Labor Department! 

You only need to look at some of the cuts already ap- 

S.F. march for health care 


San , Francisco— Over 

10,000 health care workers and 
concerned • health advocates 
marched across the Golden 
Gate Bridge, Aug. 20. They 
were protesting runaway profit- 
gouging that is driving the re- 
structuring throughout the 
health care industry. As one 
nurse put it, “To them man- 
aged health care means only 
managing money.” On its own 
Service Employees Union Local 
250— composed primarily of 
nurses aides, LVNs, housekeep- 
ers, technicians and cleri- 
cals— initiated the march. How- 
ever it drew tremendous sup- 
port from registered nurses, not 
from many states and even Canada. 

Jesse Jackson, Ralph Nader, and various labor leaders 
spoke. An immigrant advocate exclaimed, “Health care 
is a human right,” but he added it is “Also a moral 
right.” “It is shameful that this state was allowed to 
pass Proposition 187. Those who we entrust our children 
to don’t have health care for their own children.” He 
cited cases of children dying because their parents feared 
enforcement of Prop. 187, that is, being reported as “il- 
legal.” 

There were huge murals, one called the “Wall of He- 
roes,” with moving depictions of patient suffering and 
death by “managed care,” individual heroes giving real 
care in the midst of daily deteriorating conditions. The 
“Wall of Greed” exposed the disappearance of the Amer- 
ican health care dollar into the pockets of health czars. 
Leonard Abramson, president of U.S. Healthcare, was 
dubbed the “King of Greed.” He netted $805 million in 
salary and stock options. The combined income of the 
top ten CEOs in the industry exceeds the total AIDS 
budget. 

The “Wall of Shame” described “unsafe havens,” list- 
ing all the abuses at Hillhaven, a huge corporate nursing 
home chain. HM-0 profit centers created a new Category, 
“sub-acute care,” in order to kick patients out of hospi- 
tal beds and dump them in nursing homes. A 25-year 
veteran nurse’s aide at Hillhaven said, “I’ve seen a lot of 
turnover, mostly of the young in this profession. They 
come and get certified, but then they begin to see the 
work is too hard, the wages too low, and no respect for 
the work. They have managers on top of managers. In 
some respects, we’re treated like slaves. Like masters, all 
these managers never lift a finger.”— Health care worker 
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Gays protest bashing 

Chicago— On Sept. 28, over 100 people rallied and 
marched through the streets of the Lakeview neighbor- 
hood, protesting the violence that gay men, lesbians, 
bisexuals and transgendered people face. The march and 
rally focused on many issues: queer bashing, discrimina- 
tion, domestic violence, racist violence, sexist violence 
and police misconduct. Time was even given to the 
Mumia Abu-Jamal cause. 


The march especially opened my eyes to the issue of 
domestic violence in the queer community. Because of 
the alienating society’s homophobia, many people feel 
trapped in abusive relationships when their partner can 
• say to them, “If you leave me, I’ll tell your boss or your 
ex-wife that you’re gay, and then you’ll lose your job or 
never see your kids again.” 

The march was affirming for those of us there because 
we collectively vowed to never again be silent victims! 
But getting our brothers and sisters “Out of the bars 
and into the streets!” is still a problem that must be ad- 
dressed if we are ever to have real freedom! 


—Tom Williamson 


proved by the House for the Department of Labor to see 
what this is really all about: 

• one-third less money to retrain workers who’ve lost 
their jobs due to NAFTA, and not one nickel to create 
summer jobs for youth; 

• one-third less money for Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration enforcement, which translates 
into laying off 500 of their 2,000 inspectors. This cut was 
spearheaded by Rep. Ballinger from North Caroli- 
na— where all those Black women workers locked in an 
Imperial Foods Poultry factory were killed by a fire three 
years ago. 

• twelve percent less funding for Wage and Hour inves- 
tigators. These are the people who enforce child labor 
laws, overtime pay, and the minimum wage as well as 
tracking down sweatshops in the garment indus- 
try-most recently including those 72 Thai workers in El 
Monte. 

I just wonder if that robot has a family, or votes, or 
pays union dues. — Jan Kollwitz 


Starvation welfare 

Oakland — As of Oct. 1, about 11,000 Alameda 
County welfare recipients will see their general assis- 
tance payments cut by about 30%, from $300 to $221 a 
month— the lowest among the Bay Area’s urban coun- 
ties, much lower than San Francisco’s $345 and Santa 
Clara’s $300. 

Designed to save the county $9 million this fiscal year, 
the cuts are being criticized by neighboring jurisdictions 
in fear of sparking a migration of poor people. Many wel- 
fare recipients at Lafayette Square in downtown Oak- 
land, where homeless people gather, 'said moving across 
the bay seemed like the best solution in light of their 
county’s cuts. San Francisco’s Department of Social Ser- 
vice said since the program is state-mandated but entire- 
ly county- funded, this may force the county to lower its 
grant. 

Many people at the welfare lines in Oakland were ea- 
ger to tell their stories. One single mother with a child 
explained that she has been on AFDC for one year, had 
recently graduated from high school and is trying to find 
a job. “I can’t even survive at $490 a month,” she said. 
“Are they expecting people to go homeless? I got preg- 
nant early and my mom didn’t want to support me. If 
you’re young and Can’t take care of a child, I think abor- 
tion should be an option.” 

Another woman said she just moved her family from 
Santa Fe, N.M., to the Bay Area because she thought it 
would be easier to survive. “They just told me in there 
that I couldn’t receive assistance because I quit my job 
back in Santa Fe. They told me it would be different if I 
was laid off.” She asked, “What does that mean? It’s 
like I don’t have a choice where to live. I have to stay 
where my job tells me? They tell me I can reapply in 
three months. Well, I told them I’ll be dead in three 
months.” — Sharon Cannery 


VOICES FROM WITHIN 
THE PRISON WALLS 


by D.A. Sheldon 

Throughout my incarceration in this dungeon of mis- 
ery, one of the predominant atrocities inflicted on me 
and fellow prisoners is the psychological games 
prisoncrats and their lackeys utilize in harassment and 
restraint of the prison population. These games are a 
major part of the ruling-class scheme in oppressing those 
whom they fear and want to control: the proletariat. 

The severity which a prisoner may endure depends 
upon the level of rebellious attitude s/he has towards the 
system, though every prisoner gets a share of this treat- 
ment without exemption. These mental games include 
threats of bodily harm against the prisoner, their family 
or their visitors; the passing of false rumors to enforce 
paranoia and alienation between prisoners; and the con- 
stant threat of a disciplinary report even when the pris- 
oner has not violated any institutional rules. These three 
are especially used to discourage even the smallest 
thought of rebellion. 

Other techniques include verbal harassment contain- 
ing derogatory or racial statements, the censoring of per- 
sonal and legal mail, and slamming of heavy metal doors 
and food slots to repeatedly remind an individual of their 
locked environment. Additionally other nerve-racking 
noises are used throughout the day to disrupt a normal 
sleeping schedule. The serving of cold and tasteless, 
sometimes vermin-infested food, denial of hygienic sup- 
plies and showers thus degrading the prisoner’s overall 
appearance— the list of atrocities is endless. 

Now for those prisoners confined to a small cell 24 
hours a day and in some cases years at a time, the psy- 
chological effect is much more profound on the sanity of 
that individual. Eventually emotions such as hopeless- 
ness, boredom, paranoia, anger, anxiety, loneliness, de- 
pression and restlessness become a part of the prisoner’s 
world, and because there is no release valve within a 
prison society feelings can accumulate to such an ex- 
treme that the “victim” is psychologically damaged for 
his or her natural life . 

Once prisoners are released back into society their 
mental disorder plays a substantial part in whether the 
individual will commit a crime of greater severity, usual- 
ly involving violence, giving the current bureaucracy an 
excuse to build more prisons and control more of society. 



Some of the 70 Thai workers who toiled behind raze 
wired walls confined to a squalid garment factory in I 
Monte, Cal. under pain of beatings and threats to famil 
members. A raid Aug. 2 by U.S. immigration official 
shut the compound down. 

| Editorial 

(continued from page 1) 

tional, rather than an exclusively southern regions 
phenomenon. Similar programs in Wisconsin and Cal 
fornia include provisions even more vicious than those i 
the South. 

While driving down the costs of labor has always bee 
an objective of capitalists around the globe, the urgenc 
with which U.S. government and corporate leaders toda 
are using extraordinary means to drive down the res 
wages pf the American workers stems not only from th 
general problem of “global competitiveness” in an era c 
falling rates of profit, but from the continuing resistanc 
to poverty wages being put up by the poorest layers c 
the American working class, Black workers especially. 

Nearly 10 years ago, News & Letters pointed to th 
“unresolved variable” in the Black youth unemploymer 
crisis— “the resistance of Black youth,” their refusal t 
accept or stay in minimum-wage, dead-end jobs, eve 
while suffering long-term unemployment. “Such aspin 
tions,” we said, “show to what extent Black youth actv 
ally reject the subservient caste structure imposed o 
them.” (“Black Youth Unemployment Crisis,” N&L, 0< 
tober 1986). _ 

By the mid-1990s, high-tech capitalism’s intensifie 
hunger for a plentiful supply of the minimum-wag 
sweated labor upon which it rests, is what is forcing it t 
strip away many of the social guarantees with which a 
attempted to hold off class upheaval during the Depres 
sion. The poor as a whole— and not only the recalcitran 
ghetto youth— must be forced into poverty-wage jobs. 

At the same time, other measures are being taken t 
reinforce this coercive program: 1) legislation now befof 
Congress will gut Medicaid, the only medical insuranc 
3S million poor Americans— including those on we 
fare— now have; 2) massive cuts have already been oi 
dered by Congress in programs that provide legal aid fc 
the poor, at a moment when the coming changes in we 
fare, immigration and civil rights laws are sure to ii 
crease demand for their services; and 3) the rate of in 
prisonment and new prison construction continues t 
skyrocket, with disproportionate numbers of poor an 
minorities among the inmates. In 1948 the prison popi 
lation of the entire U.S. was 155,000. In 1995, Text 
alone has more than 155,000 prisoners. 
IDEOLOGICAL WAR ON THE POOR 

In his Grundrisse, Karl Marx described the England < 
500 years ago, when governments carried out the mo: 
cruel measures to provide capitalism with its first labc 
force. “History records the fact,” he wrote, “that [tl 
toiler] first tried beggary, vagabondage and crime, bi 
was herded off this road on the narrow path which led 1 
the labor market by means of gallows, pillory and whi 
Hence the governments of Henry VII, VIII, etc., also a] 
pear as conditions for the existence of capital.” 

What separates that era of government interventic 
from the present state-capitalist one is the all-embracir 
unity of economics, politics and ideology which chara 
terizes capitalism’s attempts to maintain its class rule : 
the face of continuing crisis. The ideological elements 1 
the War on the Poor loom especially large in this mo 
retrogressive era. How else can the rulers explain wl 
the standard of living of American workers has plungf 
over 20% in the last two decades; and continues to dro 
while the gap between rich and poor grows ever large 
Since the fault cannot possibly be with the capitalist sy 
tern and its need to constantly drive down the cost of 1 
bor in an attempt to maintain its rate of profit, the “e 
emy” must lie elsewhere. 

Thus the ideological component of the War on tl 
Poor becomes crucial. The soul of American capitalis 
ip time of crisis has always been racism; in the 1990s t! 
ideological attack seeks to demonize Black men and d 
parage women on welfare, to shut out immigrants ai 
ridicule youth. All' efforts are aimed at deluding at least 
segment of the American working class— a predon 
nantly, though not exclusively white segment— in 
thinking that their interests he with the rulers in tl 
War on the Poor. To fight this delusion, to “speak tru 
to power” at such a bleak moment in our history, l 
quires not only activism, but philosophic clarity. It 
this clarity that we need more than ever today. 
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Freetown ghetto shows ravages of neocolonialism and ongoing 
war. 


Sierra Leone: t 

by Ba Karang 

The Revolutionary United Front (RUF) 
laims to be on the eve of taking over the capi- 
al city of Freetown, Sierra Leone. The military 
unta of Captain Strasse seems to be already 
wakened by the victories that the rebel forces 
lave been registering. The junta had been 
pending more than any previous government 
if Sierra Leone on military equipment and mer- 
senaries to put an end to the rebel offensive, 
jast December the military junta bought a Rus- 
;ian made helicopter gunship for $4.8 million, 
tod on May 20 they hired 100 mercenaries 
hrough a South African based company. 

The good relationship between the RUF and 
he Charles Taylor rebel forces in Liberia be- 
lame a rallying point for other West African 
sountries (with Ghana as the driving force) to 
send military forces to fight alongside the mili- 
ary junta of Captain Strasse. Even Nigeria, 
vhich has conflicts with Ghana over Liberia, is 
sending military forces to the military junta. 

This is a sign that the military alliances and 
sonflicts among West African countries is tak- 
ng a new direction. ‘The two main forces, Ni- 
jeria and Ghana, both of whom have been struggling for 
jolitical hegemony in the region, seem to be getting clos- 
ir to eaqh other. 

The advancement of the rebel forces in Sierra Leone 
seems to indicate that they are not depending on any 
•ear-guard support. The rebel forces are depending more 
m their own resources than on Charles Taylor. 

The ideological standpoint of the RUF seems to be 
rery confusing. Despite the fact that the RUF leader 
today Sonko claim that the military junta is not politi- 
sally conscious enough to bring about democracy in Sier- 
ra Leone, one has to wonder about his own political con- 
sciousness. He has stated very clearly that he does not 
relieve in classes. This will not give the struggle the rev- 
ilutionary dimension that it needs. And many in the Si- 
srra Leonian Left are labeling the RUF as nothing but a 
jandit organization. 

The fact that RUF forces have been so near Freetown 
ndicates that they are operating with mass support. 
Particularly since they are fighting against such sophis- 
ieated armies as those of Nigeria and Ghana. 

It is not accidental that the RUF is enjoying mass sup- 
port. The poverty in Sierra Leone is fertile ground for re- 
rel forces. The economic conditions have worsened with 


the structural adjustment program implemented in 1994 
by the IMF. Some 66% of the population of Sierra Leone 
live in poverty. Between 1990 and 1993 about 30,000 
workers were made redundant as part of IMF sponsored 
adjustments. 

But will this mean a fundamental change in the life of 
the people of Sierra Leone for the better, with rebel vic- 
tory? The raw experience of the African masses when it 
comes to hijacked revolutionary victories must be re- 
membered. 

The brutal economic realities are not going unchal- 
lenged. According to the Pan-Africanist magazine, Afri- 
can World Review, the Sierra Leone Labour Congress 
succeeded in forcing the military junta to accept a “So- 
cial Action for Poverty Alleviation” program. And they 
called J'or more drastic improvements in the economic 
life of the working class. But calling for reforms as op- 
posed to a revolution will not answer the question of 
poverty in Sierra Leone. 

That the Left has not bee A a countering force in this 
political crisis reflects the general situation of the Afri- 
can Left. What will become of the Left forces in Sierra 
Leone with a rebel victory is yet to become clear. , 


Pan-Africanism and the British ‘Left’ 


by James D. Young 

In October 1945 the Fifth Pan-African Congress took 
place in the English city of Manchester. An event of ma- 
jor significance in British and international politics, it 
marked the advent of a major anti-imperialist force in 
the world. Committed to the struggle to get rid of West- 
ern, and especially British imperialism, it also devoted 
inordinate attention to racism in Britain and the British 
Empire. 

Writing in the New Leader, organ of the Independent 
Labour Party (ILP) in June 1945, the English socialist 
writer, Frank A. Ridley asserted that “The Pan-African 
Federation, an institution of much greater historical sig- 
nificance than the United Nations Organization, has an 
invaluable 'role to play in Africa itself and in Britain.” 
The standpoint of the Pan- African movement was well- 
known to readers of the ILP through George Padmore’s 
writings in the New Leader in the 1930s and 1940s. 
j C.L.R. James was another major figure who played a 
key role in developing Pan-African ideas in the British 
labour movement before he left London for New York in 
1938. What distinguished the Pan-African Congress of 
Pctober 1945 from its predecessors was (1) its “plebeian 
character” and (2) its militant determination to throw 
the imperialists out of Africa and the Empire. But this 
historic Congress did not develop in a vacuum: it was 
the outcome of black and white Britons’ struggles 
against the “colour bar” in English hotels, restaurants 
and dance halls, racism and imperialist barbarity. 

From the 1880s until the Bolshevik revolution the 
British socialist movement was permeated with racism 
and English ethnic nationalism from top to bottom. Op- 
posing the agitations of Jim Connell, the author of “The 
Red Flag”, James Connolly and others inside the nomi- 
pally Marxist Social Democratic Federation, H.M. 
Hyndman and Ernest Belfort Bax refused to publish 
Donnell's pamphlet “Brothers At Last: An Appeal to 
Delt and Saxon” to intensify the struggle for Irish inde- 
pendence and the break-up of the British Empire. But 
Donnell's pamphlet was published in Glasgow by the 
ILP in 1898. 

The English labour movement was always 
characterised by its sympathetic attachment to such im- 
perialist ideas as “England for the English” a la Robert 
31atchford and dismissal of Black Britons. This “social- 
st culture” of Brits like Hyndman and' James Ramsay 
MacDonald was not eradicated by either the Easter Ris- 
ng in Dublin or the Bolshevik revolution. Furthermore, 
lespite the presence of an anti-imperialist tendency in 
he ILP, English leftists like Norman Leys, who were 
lominally anti-imperialist, asserted that “it is so diffi- 
Eult to explain to people who have never lived in Africa 
iow dreadfully ignorant Africans are and what a dis- 
tbling thing barbarism is.” 

Inheriting a rotten imperialist tradition, the English 
reft annoyed such socialists as Lenin. At the Second 
Dongress of the Third International in Moscow, in 1920, 
Tom Quelch clashed with Lenin. As Ralph Fox ex- 


plained: “Quelch, the son of the revolutionary who 
spoke up so boldly against English imperialism 3t Stutt- 
gart, ’’ told Lenin that “the rank-and-file English work- 
ers would count it treachery to help the enslaved peoples 
in the revolts against English rule.” 

As a result of the dominant pro-imperialist attitudes 
in the English labour movement and the impact of the 
anti-imperialist Bolshevik revolution, advocates of Pan- 
African ideas, including the pro-Irish and pro-Pan-Afri- 
can Londoner R.M. Fox, increasingly challenged the 
white English Left from an internationalist standpoint. 
Notwithstanding Claude McKay’s and Fox’s important 
anti-imperialist articles in Sylvia Pankhurst’s newspa- 
per “Workers’ Dreadnought,” it was not until the early 
1930s that a militant Pan -African movement of Black, 
Britons developed substantial support for the break-up 
of the British Empire. 

In England a significant, though small, number of 
Black British workers as well as intellectuals and writers 
fough.t for the ideas of Pan-African socialist internation- 
alism. Once the Stalinists lost the Black workers around 
their magazine the “Negro Worker” at the moment of 
their betrayal of the anti-imperialist Blacks, when the 
Italian fascists invaded Ethiopia/Abyssinia in 1934/35, 
Harry O’Connell, Chris Jones, Arnold Ward, Ras 
Makonnen, Dr. Harold Moody, and other Black Britons 
formed the Coloured Colonial Seaman’s Union to fight 
the active racism of the National Union of Seamen. Un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Harold Moody’s increasingly 
militant League of Coloured Peoples, the 1930s and ear- 
ly 1940s saw, a significant growth of Black workers and 
intellectuals’ Pan-African organization in and outside of 
organized Labour. 

The Pan-Africanist movement in England by 1945 
was not at all like any of its predecessors. As well as be- 
ing more militant, it was also more nationalist in its ori- 
entation. As Peter O. Esedebe said: “The moderates’ 
criticisms of the colonial regime, hitherto tempered with 
polite phrases, henceforth assumed a tone of marked 
harshness... The new militancy culminated in the 1945 
Manchester Pan-African meeting — the adoption of the 
strategy of ‘positive action’ and the enlisting of mass 
support in Africa and the West Indies.” 

Insisting that “the European Left had forfeited the 
right to lead the anti-imperialism struggle,” Peter Abra- 
hams justified the decision of the Manchester Congress 
to “go it alone.” He was realistic to admit to the dangers 
implicit in such an approach when he said: “There are 
dangers in it Dangers of a black-white struggle with- 

out a socialist basis... But then ‘white chauvinism’ has 
had a long day. However, two evils do not add up to any- 
thing but evil.” 

It was a major aspect of the tragedy of the 20th cen- 
tury that the struggle for decolonization in Africa began 
without a socialist basis. If the predominantly white Left . 
had taken Lfenin’S advice to support the struggles of the 
colonial workers before 1945, today's internationalist 
Left would have been much stronger than it is, and the 
tragedy of Bosnia would not have occurred. 


Solidarnosc 15 years later: 
What happens after? 

Karol Modzelewski, Dokad od Komunizmu? (What after 
Communism?), Polska Oficyna Wydawnicza “BGW,” 
Warsaw, 1993 

Karol Modzelewski, Polish national Solidarity leader 
during 1980-81, takes up Solidarity’s transformation 
into opposite in a recent book, Dokad od Komunizmu? 
(“What after Communism?”). It is a retrospective, self- 
critical discussion of why he remained in the opposition- 
after Solidarity took power and why the Solidarity gov- 
ernment had become such a total failure. 

For Modzelewski the critical difference between 
1980-81 and 1989 was mass creativity, keeping leaders 
like Walesa “in check.” “The strikes of 1988 didn’t bring 
the generals to their knees but convinced them to negoti- 
ate.. ..The breakthrough wasn’t a confrontation between 
workers and Communist authorities in uniform, but as 
an understanding between elites.. ..The result of the pro- 
cess of changing rule and the fall of communism hap- 
pened without the workers coming on the scene again.” 

Modzelewski himself was elected to the first post-Cbm- 
munist parliament. He noted a view that became popular 
almost immediately among Solidarity leaders: “a concept 
of social justice is a socialist anachronism.” Solidarity of 
1980-81 had the totally opposite principle: “It was a time 
when bus drivers struck for decent wages for nurses. 
The readiness to fight was for those who are wronged 
rather than yourself, especially protecting the Weak. 
This principle was unambiguously first.” 

He traced this transformation back to what happened 
to Solidarity in the wake of the December 1981 imposi- 
tion of martial law. With the masses off the historic 
stage the single unifying element became opposition to 
the regime. 

Accepting state power, Solidarity’s leaders latched on 
to “shock therapy” from the “Chicago boys” as sup- 
posedly the western opposite to Communism. “Shock 
therapy was to take six months. A few inefficient compa- 
nies would go under and in a few years everything would 
be fine. Instead we got wholesale bankruptcy... .Nothing 
shook their dogmatic belief.” 

Most poignant is Modzelewski’s self-critical retrospec- 
tive view of the need for revolutionary leaders to not lim- 
it their thinking about possibilities for the future: “None 
of us soberly thinking leaders and advisers of the great 
union of 1980-81 or underground from 1982-88 expected 
such a vast decline of Russian empire and the fall of 
communism. We were thinking realistically how to wres- 
tle from under communist control areas of social inde- 
pendence. How to force partial reforms....Self-limitation 
in political activity led to self-limiting of our thinking. 
The Solidarity elite, into whose hands the rule of the 
country fell, were unprepared.” 

Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program was likewise 
written after the greatest moment of mass creativity in 
his lifetime, the Paris Commune. Though the Commune 
lasted only three months and was destroyed from the 
outside, Marx addresses precisely the question that pre- 
occupies Modzelewski— what principles guide the new 
society after the conquest of power. Marx not only reaf- 
firmed the Communards’ concept of social justice but 
also how that cooperative form transcended the com- 
modity-form of appearance of objectivity. 

Modzelewski was most directly relying on Marx back 
in 1964 when, along with Jacek Kuron, he analyzed the 
capitalist nature of the Polish economy in their Open 
Letter to the Party. That analysis was addressed to the 
ruling Party as the embodiment of a Marxist organiza- 
tion. When they were ready to break with the vanguard 
party as the form for speaking to the future, they broke 
with Marxism the way they understood it. Marx’s Cri- 
tique of the Gotha Program, in which Marx’s vision of 
the future is inseparable from organization, is a critique 
of precisely that type of organization. 

Despite his unwavering belief that the creativity of the 
masses is the only way to create a truly new World, 
Modzelewski, himself, was left with no concept to help 
“the workers come on the historic scene again.” 
Couldn’t returning to Marxism as philosophy and not 
just economics help fill that void? Doesn’t mass creativi- 
ty cry out, not for a blueprint which hems it in, but rath- 
er a philosophy of revolution and its new sense of objec- 
tivity in order to make the drive for new forms of genu- 
ine democracy ongoing and permanent? 

— Urszula Wislanka and Ron Brokmcyer 
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Latin teens tell of free trade zone hell I Fire breathed into ufw 


Chicago — Central American teens Judith Viera 
and Claudia Molina are workers in the free trade zone 
garment factories that assemble clothes for The Gap. In 
a recent visit to Chicago, they revealed firsthand that 
this supposedly benevolent corporation is more than 
willing to inflict brutal poverty and slavery conditions on 
its young workers in the pursuit of ever greater profits. 

The free trade zones, or maquiladors, permit U.S. cor- 
porations to operate in foreign countries without paying 
import or export tariffs. The price workers must pay is 
high. 

Until she was fired for joining the union, Judith- 
worked in the Mandarin garment factory in the San 
Marcos free trade zone in El Salvador, which assembles 
clothes for The Gap, J.C. Penney and Eddie Bauer. She 
earned 560 an hour. At 18 years old, Judith routinely 
worked 14-hour shifts Monday through Thursday. On 
Friday she worked an 18-hour shift that ended at 3 a.m. 
Since there is no transportation at that time of night, 
she had to sleep in the plant Friday night so she could be 
at work Saturday morning. 

FOR PENNIES AN HOUR 

“Inside the plants it is hot and they play loud music to 
keep us working fast,” Judith said. “We are not allowed 
to talk. If we fall behind, they scream at us and throw 
the shirts in our faces. They tried to give us drugs to 
make us work faster, but the workers began fainting.” 

Also fired for union activity, Claudia worked in a Hon- 
duran clothing plant that contracts with Fruit of the 
Loom, earning 300 an hour. She worked 12-hour shifts 
Monday through Friday and a 22-hour shift on Satur- 
day. Now 17, Claudia began working in the factory when 
she was 14 years old. 

“We are allowed to use the restrooms twice during a 
14-hour shift, and we are timed while we go. We are only 
allowed five minutes,” she said. “If you are even one 
minute late, they will put you outside and force you to 
work in the sun all day.” 

There has been no attempt to share prosperity from 
the maquiladors. As Honduran exports skyrocketed, real 
wages for workers declined by one-third. In El Salva- 
dore, while exports to the U.S. rose from $10 million to 
$398 million in ten years, real wages have fallen by more 
than half. At the Mandarin plant, 40 workers produce 
$30,000 worth of shirts in one day, but take home only 
$180 in combined wages. 

Far from 560 an hour being a living wage in El Salva- 
dor, as some would maintain, that wage only provides 
18% of the cost of living for a family of four. To get by, 
working families are forced to live in tin shacks without 
water or electricity, and eat the barest of diets. A two- 
pound box of pancake mix alone costs five hours of 
wages. And with so many families unable to afford meat, 
fish, or even milk, malnutrition is on the rise in El Sal- 
vador. 

The plants themselves are patrolled by armed guards 
who enforce inhuman piece rates by beating and threat- 
ening women workers— who make up the majority of the 

‘Dreams and nightmares’ 
of an immigrant worker 

New York— Welcome to the American dream, even 
though you don’t speak English. We know that in our 
impoverished town where we come from, it is impossible 
to find the economic means to live as human beings. 
Since there is no alternative, I throw a few clothes in a 
suitcase, I put the money (at high interest) into the 
“coyote’s” pocket and put in my thoughts the hope of 
arriving safely. 

I uproot myself from life itself to come to die slowly in 
the factories and streets of New York. I carry with me 
the dream and the nightmare of my absence. One thing 
is certain — you have to carry many illusions with you, so 
that you won’t pay any mind to the chain of injustices 
that you will find on the way. 

So at last, sleepwalker, dreamer, competitor and win- 
ner, I arrive. Here I am free. How can I not be free if in 
reality I have nothing, nothing but my labor to sell to 
some boss who, of course, is free to use me or not. But if 
I can just get that job, I’ll be fine. 

Life here is more convenient. I take the train to work. 

I learn to work the machine to make more than the oth- 
er guy. At night I watch TV, the disastrous news or the 
soap opera, and then to sleep— to wake up and work 
again. On the train I put on my blinders so I won’t see 
or hear anybody since here everybody’s got their own 
problems. In the factory, you are worth as much as you 
produce, and if you work more hours, you make more 
money. But today there is no work, so it’s “go home” 
and tomorrow they tell me: come at 1 1 and if I need you 
I’ll call you, and don’t complain because I’m doing you a 
big favor hiring “illegals.” 

And when I get home, my buddy tells me, “I’m tired 
of dreaming, of work, of life, of being just another piece 
of the machine! I feel I have lost my life. Now I cannot 
even be myself.” 

But we realize we are all going through the same 
thing and something must be done to give real meaning 
to our daily existence. Are we to have a beer, sit around 
and cry, only to go on with the same existence tomor- 
row? Or are we to pose ourselves the possibility of creat- 
ing alternative spaces where we can come together, to 
help us live with greater consciousness and meaning, in 
peace, harmony and capacity for mutual aid? This sec- 
ond choice sounds better. 

—Latin American worker 


work force in the garment industry. Sexual abuse is 
rampant. Pregnant workers are illegally fired. In some 
cases, women employees are forcibly injected with birth 
control drugs. 

“One woman went to the company doctor because she 
didn’t feel so good— she didn’t know she was pregnant,” 
Claudia sadly recalled. “The doctor gave her some pills 
that he said would make her feel better, but they were 
actually to make her lose the baby.” 

UNION-TO-UNION APPEAL 

Union members are prime targets. The San Marcos 
free trade zone is owned by a former colonel in the Sal- 
vadoran army who told workers that “either the union 
will behave, leave, or people will die.” Since then hun- 
dreds of pro-union workers have been illegally fired. 
Many have been severely beaten and threatened. 

Under Salvadoran labor law, the Ministry of Labor 
should be fining the Mardarin plant $1.2 million for the 
illegal firings. But the government, not disposed to los- 
ing the factories and foreign investment dollars, has 
failed to impose a single fine. 

“We have come here for help because we do not have 
the support of our government,” explained Claudia. So 
she and Judith have turned to their union brothers and 
sisters in the U.S. They are asking them to contact the 
companies that contract with the maquilador manufac- 
turers to end the abuses or else they’ll be boycotted. 
They also want unionists here to push U.S. representa- 
tives to pressure the Central American governments to 
enforce existing labor laws, and to write or fax the Salva- 
doran Labor Ministry and demand an end to Mardarin’s 
union-crushing. 

—Chicago unionist 


Salinas, Cal.— Over 5,000 farmworkers and sup- 
porters marched Sept. 17 to kick off a new organizing 
campaign against prominent Salinas valley vegetable 
growers like Bruce Church. The march marked the 25th 
anniversary of vegetable workers beginning their histor- 
ic 1970 Salinas strike. There were many supporters from 
other unions— five Service Employees locals and Com- 
munications Workers— and students from many cam- 
puses supporting a new drive to organize farmworkers. . 

The effort now is centered not so much on boycotts as 
on the workers themselves. The UFW had dwindled over 
15 years from 100,000 to 15,000 members. However, in 
the last 16 months the UFW has won 12 straight secret 
ballot elections and signed more than two dozen con- 
tracts with growers. The latest UFW contract was signed 
last week for 450 workers at Monterey Mushrooms in 
Watsonville after they tossed out a company-backed 
union. Currently membership has risen to 24,000. 

While the march was touted as an AFL-CIO event led 
by Federation presidential candidate John Sweeney to 
begin “escalated organizing,” the reality is that this re- 
birth grew out of the depth of opposition to Proposition 
187, passed almost a year ago. Immigrant workers react- 
ed very strongly to Prop. 187 on the grounds that it is 
both racist and anti-labor. 

As one mushroom worker reported to us during their 
organizing campaign a few months ago, “Prop. 187 
means we need a new union movement today. Workers 
are feeling more and more under siege. We have to re- 
unite behind the UFW because it is one of the few Organ- 
izations that was very forceful in fighting against Prop. 
187. There is a resurgence among the new generation for 
the UFW and groups like that. Prop. 187 has created a 
new unity in the movement.” 

—Supporters 


Visitor witnesses Chiapas in struggle 


Los Angeles — The 1994 Chiapas rebellion, a reac- 
tion to the unfair policies of NAFTA and one-party rule, 
set into motion a chain of events destined to change the 
face of Mexico. The Zapatistas and the EZLN, the armed 
faction of the insurgent militia, have prompted a hu- 
manist revolution impacting Mexico on economic, social 


the earth, working productively within communities, 
and integrating the political and the spiritual in such a 
way that all peoples begin to resolve our alienation with 
modern life while at the same time preserving our politi- 
cal, spiritual and cultural identities. 

—Human rights activist 



Chiapas villagers voted in August to continue the rebellion 


and political levels. 

My five-week experience in Chiapas involved a human 
rights fact-finding tour of troubled communities in the 
zones of conflict, participation in the fifth round of peace 
dialogues between the government and the EZLN in San 
Andreas Larrainzar, and a three-week encampment in a 
war-torn indigenous community. The community where 
I was invited to live had experienced severe harassment 
from the army because it was considered a Zapatista 
stronghold. During our encampment we observed heavy 
military presence throughout the region. Volunteers and 
community members experienced constant harassment 
by the army and were present for a confrontation with 
soldiers who entered the community against a presiden- 
tial order. 

Civilians in the encampments became more than just 
human rights observers and peacekeepers within the 
zones of conflict. In most communities volunteers 
taught school, helped in building projects and participat- 
ed in cultural exchanges. All participants agreed they 
learned a great deal from their experiences living in a 
communal ejido, and the difficulties of day-to-day life 
without electricity, water and plumbing plus food short- 
ages. Perhaps the most significant differences we experi- 
enced were between our Western individualistic orienta- 
tion and non-Western concepts of communal life. 

Our group taught school to the more than 50 children 
in the community. Many residents speak only their in- 
digenous languages and classes were bilingual in Span- 
ish and their native Tzeltal. Cultural exchanges included 
dances, activities for children and a visiting Catalonian 
circus troupe that provided entertainment in an area 


were television and radio are nonexistent. 

Our experiences made it clear that this political strug- 
gle is not a matter of bringing these oppressed peoples 
up to a “first world” level through charity and hand- 
outs, but rather a matter of allowing them to make a 
fair and just living on their own terms. The indigenous 
peoples of Mexico don’t want to live in poverty, but as 
well they don’t want our highly industrialized society to 
impinge itself on their world in the form of environmen- 
tal and ideological pollution. 

At this time in global history it is the indigenous peo- 
ples of Mexico and other parts off the world who may of- 
fer the much needed solutions to living in harmony with 


Bianca fleeces workers 

New York— For four months, Roberto Villa worked 
12 hours a day, six days a week at Bianca Restaurant, a 
midtown Manhattan pizzeria, receiving just $10 per 
week for his labors. Management claimed the pay rate 
was a “training wage” but there’s no such provision in 
either New York state or federal laws. In two years of 
employment Villa’s salary never reached $3 per hour, 
nor did he ever receive overtime pay despite his 72-hour 
weekly schedule. 

A co-worker of Villa’s, Jose Curiel, suffered the same 
exploitation during six years of service when he never re- 
ceived minimum nor overtime pay. His salary peaked at 
$250 for a 72-hour work week! 

Under state and federal labor laws, Bianca owes Curiel 
and Villa more than $54,000 in back wages. The workers 
filed a complaint with the state Department of Labor, 
but it will likely take months to even begin an investiga- 
tion. In the meantime, Curiel and Villa and supporters 
at the Latino Workers Center are backing demands for 
back wages for the two, plus compliance with labor law 
for the other worker? now and in the future. 

The center backed up the demands with a demonstra- 
tion in front of Bianca Restaurant on Sept. 21. To expose 
the restaurant and other employers who routinely cheal 
and exploit immigrant workers, the Center also held i 
Town Hall meeting on Sept. 23. 

Latino workers testified about abuses and inadequate 
responses from labor agencies, amounting to a crisis fac 
ing immigrant workers. They proposed: that the state 
Department of Labor create a task force to investigate 
violations in New York City’s restaurants; that the fed 
eral Department of Labor hire more Spanish-speaking 
investigators for the restaurant and garment industries 
and that both departments use their powers to imple 
ment 100% damages for nonpayment of wages. 

Workers from four boroughs and several industrie: 
testified, including restaurant, delicatessen, garment 
construction and homecare. Juan Valentin, who is ah or 
ganizer with the center, declared, “As the twentieth cen 
tury comes to a close, we’re fighting the same sweat 
shops and slave labor conditions that other immigrant 
confronted when this century began.” 
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Global warming: deaths in Chicago, capital’s momentum 


Chicago — After this summer’s heat wave that killed 
>ver 700 people, few in Chicago doubt the reality of glo- 
bal warming. Now comes the draft report of a United 
Nations panel of 2,500 scientists from around the world 
'.autiously approaching the same conclusion. The in- 
creasing scientific consensus is that we are seeing the be- 
ginning of the climatic effects. 

Theory and computer models predict rising sea levels 
;hat will inundate some coastal cities, islands, wetlands 
md beaches, creating millions of environmental refu- 
gees; frequent and more severe droughts, heat waves, 
Ires and floods; the vanishing of some forests. 

Squarely facing such disaster, Congress has boldly de- 
eded to slash funds for reducing emissions of green- 
louse gases! They are even slashing funds for research 
)n climate change, just as in every environmental area 
;hey are cutting research funds and restricting the pub- 
ic’s right to know. 

One pitfall of the environmental movement being on 
he defensive, as it is now, is the risk of our goals being 

Sexism in China 

(continued from page 4) 

Guixian as saying that she prefers to remain with her 
First National Textile Mill of Xianyang rather than go to 
the center of power because of the work she puts in. 
Thus, “I have one child born last year. That kept me 
away from work only one month; I did not need the usu- 
al 56-day leave.” 8 As for her self-development intellectu- 
ally, we get it straight from Professor Witke that Wu 
ivas grappling “in plain language with the contradiction 
Detween thought and action, idea and practice...” and' 
therefore she wanted to work out “her dialectical exam- 
Dles from cotton spinning and weaving...” 

That,, dear reader, is not the product either of Ms. 
Witke’s “feminist bias,” or Jiang Qing’s “wild ambi- 
;ions.” Rather, it is the product most directly of Mao’s 
retr ogr essionism . 

?. “Report from China,” China Quarterly, December 1975, pp. 
130-740. 

1. As against Ms. Witke’s apologia, see my Hong Kong interview 
vith Jade, printed in News & Letters, June-July 1966, and 
lade’s report of the achievements and retrogressions since the 
Chinese Revolution, “Women’s Liberation in China,” included 
n Notes on Women’s Liberation (Detroit: News & Letters, 
1970L; : 

Philosophy and 
Revolution 

from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

(Original edition 1 973; new expanded edition 
1 989; also available in Spanish. Qerman. 

Italian. Russian) 

See literature ad on page 9. 


narrowed to the protection of legal and regulatory gains 
won by years of struggle. “Such a narrowly pragmatic vi- 
sion is potentially paralyzing,” warns Bill McKibben 
(“Not So Fast,” New York Times Magazine, July 23), 
precisely because it’s possible to address some environ- 
mental problems within that framework. 

McKibben argues that such an approach omits the 
“more systematic troubles”— like global warming— that 
result from “civilization’s basic momentum.” There is 
no technological quick fix for global warming. The ur- 
gent need is to sharply reduce the release of greenhouse 
gases carbon dioxide and methane into the air. 

That can only be done by drastically cutting use of oil, 
coal and natural gas. “This could not happen in a world 
that closely resembles ours,” observes McKibben. “The 
only way out of this dilemma is to rethink what we mean 
by ‘development.’ ” 

The problem is that McKibben cannot conceive of a 
fundamental change in social relations, and therefore ne- 
glects the class basis of “civilization’s momentum.” Con- 
sequently the radical change he advocates is confined to 
individual behavior, as if that did not grow out of a social 
base. His agenda is a narrow one of reducing population 
and living standards: “an all-out drive for deep thrift, for 
self-restraint, for smaller families.” 

McKibben’s economic critique is that “we” are “ad- 
dicted to growth,” and the concept of development he ad- 
vocates differs only quantitatively from the dominant 
one: “The systemic environmentalism... has one question 

NEW from University of Illinois Press ! 
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entirely new 
light not only 
on Lenin, but 
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to ask: ‘How much is enough?’ How much convenience, 
how many people, how much money?” 

McKibben exhibits the capitalist ideology that equates 
living standards with consumption, and that subsumes 
all economic activity under consumption, spiriting away 
accumulation of capital. In capitalism, production drives 
environmental destruction, and it is production for pro- 
duction’s sake, not for satisfying human needs. The 
overriding fact is that world carbon dioxide emissions 
come mainly from production. 

The sphere of consumption is bound to the needs of 
production. For instance, dependence on cars is built 
into the physical structure of suburban sprawl driven by 
the greed of real estate “developers, racist white flight 
and capital flight from urban labor revolt. 

Consequently, nothing short of a revolutionary re- 
structuring of society, from production to man/woman 
relations, can turn around “civilization s basic momen- 
tum.” It is true that we are faced with systemic environ- 
mental crises, from global warming to species ex- 
tinctions, that demand a radically new kind of develop- 
ment. Narrowing the new concept of development to 
austerity can only be a barrier to the real need: fully hu- 
man development. — Franklin Dmitryev 

Anti-Gingrich fightback 

Chicago— I went to a protest rally against Newt 
Gingrich who was in town “selling tax breaks” for the 
rich, as one of the signs said, with a dinner fundraiser 
for the Republicans. What stood out was an unfortunate 
absence of youth, but a wonderfully strong presence of 
Black and white senior citizens from at least three differ- 
ent organizations. - 

They were shputing as loud as they could till their 
voices were hoarse, and shaking their fists in unisort. 
One Black senior told me she was there not so much for 
herself, but for the young people whose welfare benefits 
have already been cut to an unlivable standard. She said 
when the Republican plan goes into effect, it’s going to 
be even worse; this “is nothing but class warfare.” 

Many of the seniors were wearing their retiree UAW 
jackets and hats. The Teamsters were there too, as well 
as SEIU members. Although I’ve never seen so many 
older people together at a demonstration, their militancy 
made sense when I thought about all the struggles they 
have been in throughout their lives— from the civil 
rights movement to the union movements. 

There were also a lot of people in wheelchairs protest- 
ing the cuts in disability who appeared to be in a stand- 
off with the cops who were trying to push them back. A 
cop car even bumped into one of the women and trapped 
her between it and the curb. 

On my way home, there was a man who didn’t have 
any control of his legs, and barely any control of his 
arms, head- and speech; he was half sitting, half laying on 
platform of the “El” begging for money. 

It made me think: What will happen after these cuts 
get even deeper, after the Republicans get their way? 
The only answer is that we have to make sure they 
don’t. —Sonia Bergonzi 


Why this special 16 -page News & Letters? 


Q n the August-September issue 
of News fit Letters we shared 
with you the Draft of our 
Marxist-Humanist Perspectives for 
1995-1996 which asked: "Can the 
Idea of freedom re-mobilize today’s 
mass movements?" At a moment 
when we confront nothing less than a 
new stage in the rulers’ wars — both 
abroad as seen in our lead on Bosnia, 
and at home as in our editorial on the 
war on the poor — it has become 
clear that the need for a revolutionary 
new beginning allows for no separa- 
tion between theory and practice, 
workers and intellectuals, "inside" and 
"outside," philosophy and organiza- 
tion. It is why we consider it impor- 
tant to share with you the presenta- 
tions that were made (see "Reports"), 
and ask for your participation in the 
decisions reached at the National 
Gathering held in Chicago over the 
Labor Day weekend. 

Our perspectives for the year ahead 
revolve around the focuses of the 
three sessions: 

First, what we call "politicaliza- 
tion," which is the very opposite of 
the vanguardist practice of program- 
hatching, and means the needed 
concretization of the philosophy of 
revolution for our age in all our 


activities and discussions with as 
many as we can reach. 

Second, the writing and publishing 
of a Statement on the Black Dimen- 
sion for the 1990s, the need for 
Which is underlined, on the one hand, 
by the stark reality of two societies, 
sharply divided, that reflect the crisis 


of capitalism today, and on the other, 
by the new passions and forces we 
have seen arising — as witness the 
organizing activities of Black women 
in the South you have read about in 
our pages. 

And third, a new Collection of 
Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya on 


m SB s SB m 

From The News and Letters Committees Plenum, 
September 2 - 3, 1995 L, 


Session on Politicalization and 
Philosophy 

POLITICALIZATION AND THE DIALECTICS OF 
MARXIST-HUMANIST PHILOSOPHY AND 
ORGANIZATION 

Olga Domanski, National Co-Organizer 

NEWS & LETTERS AND POLITICALIZATION 
)im Mills, Resident Editorial Board 

Special session on The Marxist- 
Humanist Statement on The Black 
Dimension 

MARXIST-HUMANIST STATEMENT ON THE 
BLACK DIMENSION: CONTINUING WORK- 
IN-PROGRESS 

Lou Turner, Managing Editor, News St Letters 

NO SEPARATION BETWEEN PAST, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE: TODAY'S STRUGGLE OVER 
THE MEANING OF BLACK HISTORY 
Michael Connolly, Marxist-Humanist Archivist 


Special session on A New Collection of 
Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya on 
Dialectics 

CAN A DIALECTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
REVOLUTION POINT US BEYOND 
TODAY'S RETROGRESSION? 

Peter Wermuth, National Co-Organizer 

PUBLISHING RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA ON 
HEGEL AND THE DIALECTIC: FROM THE 
EARLY WRITINGS TO THE 19S 3 LETTERS 
ON HEGEL'S ABSOLUTES, AND FROM 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM TO TH E 
DISCUSSIONS OF LUKAcS 

Kevin A. Barry, Resident Editorial Board 

Plus 

Perspectives for 1995-1996 

Can the Idea of Freedom Re-Mobilize Today's 
Mass movements? 

The Resident Editorial Board 


To order, send S2 plus S I postage to News 6 Letters, 59 £ Van Buren St., $707, Chicago IL 6060S. 


the Dialectic, the study of which we 
see as what can point us beyond 
today's retrogression toward the new 
beginning the revolutionary move- 
ment has been seeking. 

It was the outpouring of material 
from both "inside" and ’’outside” that 
followed the National Gathering that 
impelled us to' publish this one special 
1 6-page issue as both a manifestation 
of the determination not to retreat, 
but to EXPAND in the face of today's 
retrogression — and as our appeal to . 
all our readers to help us answer in a 
resounding affirmative "Can the Idea 
of freedom re-mobilize today's mass 
movements?" You can help in a 
number of ways: 

• A financial contribution will help 
us cover the $500 for printing, and 
several hundred more for postage and 
distribution which the additional four 
pages for this special issue cost. 

• Can you send this issue to a 
friend or library through a gift sub, or 
order a small bundle to distribute in 
your locality? 

• Most of all, we need the contri- 
bution of your ideas, your participa- 
tion in the discussion that only began 
at the Labor Day meeting and will be 
worked out in the year ahead. 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

On Sept. 5, France detonated the first of a series of 
nuclear devices it plans to set off between now and next 
spring. Set off at Mururoa, an island in the South Pacific 
where France has been testing for three decades, this 
nuclear device, “small” by the standards of today’s 
doomsday weapons, nonetheless carried more destruc- 
tive force than the bomb dropped on Hiroshima in 1945. 
The 1995 device unleased untold environmental and 
health damage across thousands of acres. 

Anti-nuclear protests, which had been building for 
months ever since French President Jacques Chirac an- 
nounced the tests, reached a crescendo in the days fol- 
lowing Sept. 5. Demands to end the region’s status as a 
French colony have merged over the past weeks with the 
indigenous anti-nuclear movement. 

In Papeete, capital of the French colony of Tahiti, 
there were mass demonstrations and clashes with riot 
police by youths. In the mistaken belief that Gaston 
Flosse, a top colonial official was on board, crowds at- 


tacked a French jet and then sacked airport buildings, 
causing the international airport to be shut down for a 
few days. Protesters also looted posh downtown stores 
where tourists shop. 

Some demonstrators pointed to their Molotov cock- 
tails, telling reporters: “This is our bomb. France h'as 


Canadian police attack 


native peoples’ occupation 



The killing of Anthony (Dudley) George on Sept. 6 by 
Ontario Provincial Police riveted attention on native 
peoples’ struggles for land and life against the Canadian 
government. George was shot to death by the police dur- 
ing the occupation of Camp Ipperwash military base and 
adjoining Ipperwash Provincial Park by Kettle and Ston- 
ey Point Chippewas. He was killed outside the park and 
two others with him, including a teenager, were wound- 
ed. Police have admitted not seeing any firearms among 
the occupiers. 

The takeover began over land claims. The Kettle and 
Stoney Point peoples have fought to regain some 2,200 
acres which the Canadian government took over for a 
military training base during World War II, but never re- 
turned. After years of court battles, a group of mostly 
young activists set up encampments on the Lake Huron 
beach of the military base in 1993. 

A year later, the Canadian government agreed to re- 
turn the now nearly-inactive base pending its cleanup. 
However, nothing was done to start removal of toxic 
wastes and live munitions. The occupation of the base 
began in late July and of the park on Sept. 5, which is 
when the police moved in. 

The blame for George’s death is being laid squarely at 
Ontario Premier Mike Harris’ feet. Harris, a Tory with 
well-known anti-native racist views, called the occupi- 
ers “trespassers,” refused to negotiate and termed the 
crisis a police matter. Last year he publicly stated that 
native peoples were getting too much money for land 
claims. He refused to intervene after George’s death. 

Immediately after the shooting, Kettle and Stoney 
Point people took to the streets and set up barricades. 
Native supporters from nearby Walpole Island and 
across Canada began arriving to show support. At least a 
thousand people attended George’s burial at “Stoney 
Nation 43” inside Camp Ipperwash. A man at the barri- 
cades for two sleepless nights said, “Wounded Knee hap- 
pened in 1890. That’s 105 years ago. It’s now 1995 and 
it is still happening.” The occupation continues. 


got theirs and this is ours” (InterPress Service, Sept. 9). 
Anti-nuclear activist Roti Make stated: “The French 
have treated us as rubbish, as rats, and now you see 
what happens” (The New York Times, Sept. 8). 

On Sept. 2, a week before the test, large demonstra- 
tions took place in the Pacific region. In Tahiti roads 
were blocked and a general strike declared by A Tia i 
mua, the pro-independence trade union federation. 
These Tahiti demonstrations were truly international, 
with delegations from numerous European countries, 
Latin America, other Pacific countries such as New Zea- 
land and Australia, and most notably a large Japanese 


Sudanese student uprising 


The Sudan, along with Iran a training ground for Is- 
lamic fundamentalists the world over, has suddenly had 
to face an internal, class conflict emerging from the very 
“masses” the fundamentalist reactionaries claim to rep- 
resent. 

Responding to a decree allowing bread prices to rise 
50% and to arrests of opposition leaders, thousands of 
student protesters came out into the streets of Khar- 
toum and other cities to battle the regime beginning on 
Sept. 12, chanting slogans such as “The People Are 
Hungry” and “No to Peddlers of Religion.” Attacked 
violently not only by police but also by fundamentalist 
goon squads armed with iron bars, the students, soon 
joined by the urban poor, gave a good account of them- 
selves. At the end of the first day at least one fundamen- 
talist thug lay dead. 

The military regime, propped up ideologically by the 
internationally known fundamentalist theoretician Has- 
san al-Turabi, has visited rape, forced conversion to Is- 
lam, slavery and even genocide on the Black Christian 
and animist population of the South. 

The government’s claim that the. student revolt is a 
Communist plot has so far fallen on deaf ears. For their 
part, the students are calling for the overthrow o'f the re- 
gime and autonomy for the South. 



Her aa its private property 

as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in Rus- 
sia or China. *We stand for the development of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. . 

News & Letters was founded in 19S5»ike year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion-activities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of thaory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee fdffnoforgan- 
ization rather than any elitist party “to lead.' ’ 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black pro- 
n worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom«Jrom 1776 until Today . 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the 
philosophic ground of rum m interna- 

tionaUy, as American Civilization on Trialcon- 
cretizes it on the America: scene and snows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marris&tto return to 
Maw’s Mgrwm. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left ub in her work from the 1940s to the : 


«y ofMarx’e 

Humanism” a 
sophy for our age ns ‘ 
development of the 


Humanism.” The development of the Marxist- 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya CoJlection-Marxist- 
Humanism; A Half Century of Its World Devel- 


opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
of Labor and “ * ~ 


ArchiH 
Michigan. 


and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 


Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
se.vea and make it available to ah who struggle for 
freedom, we ham published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 


Collection, NewP and Letters Committees aims at 
developing H 


Heloplng and concretizing this bodv of ideas for 
our time. 
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delegation which was asked to lead the march while sin 
ing the moving “Song of Hiroshima.” In Tokyo, 10, 0< 
demonstrated the same day, singling out not only tl 
French nuclear tests, but also the recent ones by China 

A day earlier, French commandos had stormed thr 
Greenpeace ships off Mururoa, arresting their cre\ 
which included people from a multitude of nation 
among , them Tahitian independence leader Osc; 
Temaru and Eni Falcomavaega, American Samoa’s del 
gate to the U.S. Congress. 

In the early 1960s, De Gaulle crushed Tahiti’s ind 
pendence movement, jailing its immensely popular lea 
er Pouvanaa Tetuaapua Oopa. Then, in 1965, after 
“lost” Algeria, France moved its nuclear tests to nearl 
Mururoa. Today France faces a newer, stronger indepe: 
dence movement which has massive international su 
port at a time when the French public is itself increa 
ingly hostile to nuclear testing. 


Israel-PLO agreement 


The Sept. 24 agreement between Israel and the Pale 
tine Liberation Organization could prove to he a maji 
turning point in the peace process begun two years ag 
However, as we go to press, few details of the 400-pa; 
agreement have, been made public. 

Israel did agree to release some more political prisoi 
ers and to begin military withdrawal from some maji 
parts of the West Bank, a territory inhabited by 2.4 mi 
lion Arabs which Israel has occupied illegally since 196 
But when this will actually take place is ui 
clear— although it might take as long as a year. 

Even when (or if) this limited withdrawal happens, 
will leave many roads and other areas under Israeli coi 
trol, thus allowing not only economic strangulation i 
the West Bank as a whole; but even the cutting off < 
one town from another. The agreement allows Israe 
troops to remain behind to “protect” the 130,000 Jev 
ish settlers who have moved into the West Bank sine 
1967, now around 5% of the population. 

Over 20,000 of these settlers are armed fanatics livir 
in military-style encampments. Hebron is a particuk 
flash point, especially after a local settler, Baruch Gol< 
stein, massacred 29 Arabs there in 1994. To much of tl 
local settler community, Goldstein is a hero because tl 
Book of Genesis supposedly sanctifies Hebron as Jewis 
land “from here to eternity” despite the fact that if 
present population consists of 120,000 Arabs and 40 
Jews; ) ;■ ■ 

The Israeli government refused to budge even on Hi 
bron, and it will maintain a garrison there under what : 
being termed Palestinian rule. This has sparked protesl 
from the Hebron Arab community. It will also fuel tl 
continuing suicide attacks by Islamic fundamentalisi 
opposed to any type of peace agreement. 


Ongoing unrest in Mexico 


In Mexico, two events underline the continuing sod; 
unrest: 

In Chiapas, Zapatista negotiators have reported! 
agreed with the Mexican government to join in a natio! 
al multi-party team charged with reforming the elector; 
and political system. As yet, the details of this are vei 
general. But separate talks on indigenous rights, land r 
form and other questions specific to Chiapas are schei 
uled to resume in October. 

The Zapatistas have not abandoned armed struggl 
but now are also following the results of tl 
“grassroots” referendum they initiated over the sur 
mer, which asked: should the Zapatistas become an i: 
dependent political force, should they join with othi 
groups, do they have support for basic demands (hou, 
ing, health care, education, electoral reform)? Out of 1 
million ballots, around 53% agreed they should becorrj 
an independent movement. 

In Guerrero, the official National Commission of Hi 
man Rights issued a report condemning state police ar 
top officials in the killing of 17 peasants last June. Tl 
governor of Guerrero, Ruben Figueroa, has admitted 
directing aides to “dissuade” the peasants from going 
an anti-government rally. Figueroa is a “dinosaur” (pal 
ty hack) of the ruling Institutional Revolutionary Parf| 
and close friend of President Ernesto Zedillo. 

The massacre was covered up to the level of the sta 
attorney general and chief of police, but the Commissic 
report stopped short of indicting Figueroa, although 1 
surely knew about it. Figueroa’s father, governor 
Guerrero in the 1970s, bloodily suppressed an armt| 
peasant rebellion, but conflicts have continued. 


Iraq: splits at the top 


The sudden flight into exile in Jordan, along wi 
their families by two of Iraq’s top military leaders, HuJ 
sein Kamel and Saddam Kamel, each of them married 
daughters of supreme ruler Saddam Hussein, show! 
that the fissures in Iraqi society have reached even tj 
regime’s inner circle. Both defectors, but especially H J 
sein Kamel, are associated with some of the regimq 
worst atrocities: the genocidal repression in Kurdistan 
the 1980s, the equally horrific massacres of Shiites dij 
ing the 1991 uprising and the 1993 effort to wipe out t! 
Marsh Arabs by drying up their water supply. 

This spring members of another group within the rJ 
ing circles, the Dulaimi clan, staged an abortive revof 
As Lenin pointed out long ago, splits within the rulii| 
classes, if accompanied by a generalized societal cris: 
can be the harbingers of revolutionary changes .to cornel 
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Face racism 
or labor is 
disarmed 

by John Marcotte 

The AFL-CIO convention held its first contested elec- 
tion for president in its 40-year history on Oct. 25. Some 
say the election of SEIU president John Sweeney could 
be a turning point for American labor, a watershed, 
where labor will take on a more militant direction. I 
have not found this to be a hot topic of discussion at 
work. Nor has the planned merger into one big union of 
the United Auto Workers (UAW), United Steelworkers 
of America (USWA) and the International Association of 
Machinists (LAM) by the year 2000 been talked about 
much. While every worker is for unity and sees this as 
generally positive, neither event has generated any ex- 
citement or hope. 

Maybe some light on where we are today in the labor 
movement, and how we got there, can come from rolling 
the film back 23 years, to November 1972, and the re- 
election of President Nixon. Andy Phillips, a white work- 
er, wrote in the December 1972 N&L: 

“For the first time in modern America, so many work- 
ing-class whites voted for a Republican.. .a thoroughly 
racist Republican, Nixon. So deep was their racism that 
workers had to disregard their own self-interest to vote 
for Nixon. For the overwhelming majority of white work- 
ers know very well that Nixon’s economic policies mean 
a continuation of high unemployment, worsening work- 
ing conditions and worsening standards of living. 

“Every worker, both Black and white, understands 
very well what Nixon means when he says, ‘What is 
good for business is good for America.’ It means that 
the working class will not only have the company to 
fight, they will also have the government on their 
backs.” It was in 1980 that we felt the full weight of 
that government when Reagan fired PATCO workers 
and opened the era of union-busting. Today, Gingrich 

(Continued on page 3) 




by Lou Turner 


It is a curious quid pro quo to expect an [East] Indian re- 
volt to assume the features of a European revolution. 

— Marx, On the Sepoy Indian Insurrection, 

Aug. 29, 1857 

What is new, and what is not about the Oct. 16 Million 
Man March? There is no lack of contending opinions re- 
garding its meaning. We rummage through American 
history to construct or deconstruct clumsy parallels and 
cyclical returns of the old; others tremble as they listen 
for the recognizable footsteps of prancing tyrants and 
demagogues that they frantically warn us Farrakhan is 
in lock step with. 

None of this seems real, not for any lack of facing real- 
ity, but because ours is a “changed world” of multiple 
and contending realities. In our “era of disintegration,” 
Immanuel Wallerstein recently reminds us: 

“The real space for groups necessarily implies the 
space within groups. All groups represent partial identi- 
ties. Defensive frontiers between groups tend to have the 
consequence of creating hierarchies within groups. And 
yet, of course, without some defensive frontiers, groups 
cannot exist. 

“This, then, is our challenge— the creation of a new 
Left ideology in a time of disintegration of the historical 
system with which we live.” (See After Liberalism (New 
York: New Press, 1995), p. 247.) 

The crisis of Left politics after the collapse of Commu- 
nism, and for the American Left, after the collapse of 
Liberalism, centers precisely pn this: how to make sense 
of so new and contradictory a phenomenon as the Mil- 
lion Man March, and the moment in our contemporary 
history that it occupies, in the apparent absence of a the- 
oretical framework capable of comprehending it? 

A “curious quid pro quo” is substituted for the needed 
working out of that “new Left ideology in a time of disin- 
tegration.” That is to say, we expect a Black outpouring 
of the historic proportion and contradictory content of 
the Oct. 16 Million Man March, at the nadir of the post- 
Civil Rights era, to assume the features of the 1963 

(Continued on page 8) 


Gingrich, Republicans intensify 
class warfare with inhuman budget 



by Olga Domanski 

The magnitude and brutality of the legislative 
counter-revolution Gingrichism ias unleashed 
on the American people was spelled out in the 
votes that have swept through the House and 
Senate since Labor Day: in the $10 billion to be 
cut from the federal student loan program; the 
elimination of more than 80 federal job training 
programs; the slashing of funds for enforcement 
of the Occupational Safety and Health Act; the 
virtual elimination of the federal government’s 
guarantee to aid poor families with a welfare 
program; and what none have dared to touch 
before, the reduction of $180 billion in Medicaid 
for the poor and $270 billion from the Medicare 
program that provides health care for 37 million 
seniors. The speed with which every social gain 
won through the last 60 years of labor and civil 
rights struggle is about to be wiped from the re- 
cord is unprecedented in U.S. history. 

All the draconian measures approved with 
machine-gun speed in six short weeks after 
Congress returned from “vacation” only set the 
stage for the rapid-fire votes, on Oct. 26 in the 
House and a day later in the Senate, to pass the 
massive tax and spending bill called “reconcilia- 
tion” which Gingrich claims will “balance the 
budget” by 2002. A New York Times/Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. poll on the eve of the vote 
revealed that 82% of those polled reject that 
claim. The $1 trillion savings aimed for will come heavily 
out of the pockets— and life blood— of the nation’s chil- 
dren, elderly and poor. 

Two-thirds of those polled voiced special opposition to 
the intended gutting of Medicare. The $452 billion to be 
cut over the next seven years from the projected funds 
that would be needed to take care of senior citizens on 
Medicare and those on Medicaid who cannot get any oth- 
er health care includes no less than half of the nation’s 
nursing home patients. It is not just this $452 billion 
that are to be axed, however. At the end of the “magic” 
seven years, the entire federal entitlement would end 


Protests have greeted cuts in social spending. 

completely, and the responsibility for the sick and elderly 
would be turned over to the states. 

One measure of the brutality with which the measures 
have been devised is that a sufficient number of Republi- 
can Senators balked at the proposed concomitant elimi- 
nation of federal standards for nursing homes. The stan- 
dards were put into effect in 1990 because of decades of 
abuse of patients that went unchecked by the states. The 
proposal was dropped from the Senate bill, but retained 
in the House version. 

(Continued on page 9) 


Quebec ‘No’ vote leaves divided province 


By the razor-thin margin of 50.6% to 49.4%, voters in 
the Canadian province of Quebec on Oct. 30, rejected a 
referendum proposal to declare Quebec a sovereign na- 
tion. The intense passion on both sides was reflected in 
the 93.5% voter turnout, a figure one commentator com- 
pared to the turnout in the first elections in South Africa 
“following the dismantling of apartheid.” 

The closeness of the results signifies that this referen- 
dum is but the beginning of a new period of examination, 
dialogue, struggle, and turmoil, within Canada and with- 
in Quebec. 

The 30-year-long drive for independence for the prov- 
ince of Quebec is rooted in the unique language and heri- 
tage of its French-speaking majority (82% of the popula- 
tion), and their long history of domination by English- 
Canadian economic, political, and cultural institutions. 

At the movement’s origins in the late 1960s, left-lean- 
ing tendencies were strong within it, with issues of eco- 
nomic and social justice inextricable from questions of 
language and cultural identity and pride, including in 
the platform of the separatist Parti Quebecois (PQ). 

In 1995 this vision of an independent Quebec meaning 
the possibility for a genuine, total alternative was once 
again the energizing force for many PQ rank-and-file, 
garnering “Oui” (Yes) votes from unemployed and un- 
deremployed workers, from educators and artists, from a 
new generation of youth facing an uncertain future. 

One coalition of “Oui” activists from trade unions 
and community groups called itself “Popular Network 
for the Yes.” They issued a declaration outlining a con- 
cept of an independent Quebec that defended the prima- 
cy of French language and culture but maintained the 
rights of minorities; that redistributed wealth and in- 
vested in health and education; that upheld the equality 
of women and the self-determination of Native peoples. 

Yet their leaflet also implicitly recognized that a pro- 
gressive voice for “yes” was being submerged by the 
much narrower nationalism of the politicians who had 
initiated and were running the referendum campaign. 

These right-wing tendencies in Quebecois nationalism 
had grown through the 1980s and come to the fore by 
the ’90s, based on the growth of a French-Canadian 
business class, and on opportunist politicians happy to 
play the nationalist card as a distraction from their own 
inability to solve social and economic problems within 
the province. 


In his last, intense weeks of campaigning, separatist 
leader Lucien Bouchard spoke, of how independence 
would help Quebecers solve all their difficulties, includ- 
ing “family problems,” namely the (supposed) abnormal- 
ity that “we’re one of the white races with the lowest 
birth rate.” 

His emotionally manipulative campaign, tinged with 
such racism and sexism, led one French Canadian wom- 
an to remark on French-language radio: “I’ve been 
independantiste all my life. But I’m not going to vote for 
something promoted by that conservative man who has 
no principles. He’s very dangerous.” 

The “concession” speech on election night by Quebec 
Premier Jacques Parizeau similarly left many alarmed 
by its tone and implications. We almost won, Parizeau 
said: “We lost because of the money and the ethnics.” 
Negating the idea that other racial or cultural groups 
would he welcome within a possible future sovereign 
Quebec, he spoke of "revenge” and emphasized: “Let’s 
talk about ourselves, les francophones (French-speak- 
ers): we’re going to have our country.” 

That a number of prominent supporters of the “Yes” 
campaign moved quickly to publicly make clear how far 
Parizeau’s sentiments differed from their own pluralis- 
tic vision shows the deep divisions within the “Yes” 
camp, which had come within 53,000 votes of their 
dream of an independent Quebec. 

These dividing lines within the independantiste cause 
may be as deep as those which divide “Yes” and “No” 
within the province, and the evident divisions between 
Quebec and the rest of Canada. They can be covered over 
only at great risk, in this decade in which national self- 
determination has too often translated into narrow na- 
tionalism, with the most retrogressive results. 

As one Montreal resident told N&L: “Perhaps now, 
out of this whole experience, there can be more dialogue 
amongst all of us— both ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ voters— who see 
the need for something different.” —Michelle Landau 
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LA guts healthcare 

Los Angeles— The drama of the L.A. County public 
health system continues this week with the retirement 
of its director, Robert C. Gates, and the last of what has 
turned out to be over 3,000 layoffs and demotions. Six 
county clinics have now been designated for privatiza- 
tion. Massive protests by health workers, patients and 
other groups apparently prompted these modifications 
after the chilling announcement Sept. 15 of 5,200 job 
cuts, all county positions providing or supporting medi- 
cal services. One county hospital and many clinics and 
health centers were set for closure. 

Among those receiving pink slips were 300 emergency 
room nurses. One emergency room nurse said after the 
announcement, “If they do this Oct. 1, the impact will be 
death. It’s murder. The emergency trauma network was 
supposed to be left intact in all of this (budget cutting), 
but it’s not.” 

On Sept. 18 and 21, so many nurses called in “sick” 
that services were debilitated. They explained that peo- 
ple needed to see what services would be like once the 
layoffs take effect. An oncology nurse stated to the Los 
Angeles Times, “I don’t always agree with calling in 
sick, but in light of what’s going on, we just felt that we 
need to make a statement. We are just really concerned. 
We are just barely making it as it is.” 

Supervisor Gloria Molina, who has fought against the 
layoffs on a governmental level, called this cry of anguish 
an "irresponsible act.” Meanwhile, the liberal press has 
been trying to convince their public that if the poor are 
denied health care, even the rich will be affected by the 
spread of disease and the higher number of babies with 
birth defects, as if the effect on the poor were not 
enough. 

Proposed and defeated measures to ayoid the layoffs 
and other cutbacks in essential human services were: a 
bill to reduce relief checks to poor men without children, 
reduction in services to the mentally ill, reduction of 
health care to the homeless, and others. This shows how 
government habitually pits human needs against one an- 
other, Human beings, however, can and do transcend 
that low level of “realty” imposed on us by corporate 
values. Winetka Pleasant, an SEIU union member not 
yet threatened by layoff, said that she would take a pay 
cut. “I am willing to do it if it saves devastating some- 
one, someone at home contemplating suicide.” 

SEIU union-proposed solutions include voluntary 
leave and early retirement programs, and the incorpora- 
tion of county jobs into private facilities with the reten- 
tion of union wages and benefits. During a Sept. 20 pro- 
test hundreds of union workers yelled out “No privati- 
zation” when a union spokesman brought it up. 

On Sept. 21 President Clinton breezed into Los An- 
geles with a $364 million “rescue package” that has kept 
hospitals and clinics from closing outright, and has pro- 
vided a reprieve from over 2,000 of the planned layoffs. 
Federal government criteria for “reform” will direct the 
use of these funds, and private hospitals will still be ex- 
pected to take on more of the poor and indigent. Hospital 
stays will be cut for people on Medi-Cal (Medicaid). 

The county medical system has historically been heavy 
in administration but understaffed in areas of direct ser- 
vices to patients. Waste, mismanagement and dishonesty 
from within have cost the health system millions of dol- 
lars yearly, but fingers are being pointed at undocument- 
ed immigrants. 

However, one day laborer whose 23-year-old wife was 
suffering gall bladder stones took her to the hospital. 
“What was I supposed to do?” he asked. “Allow my wife 
to go without treatment and just die because we have no 
money and no papers? Is that supposed to be just?” The 
studies also show immigrants pay more taxes than origi- 
nally assumed when Prop. 187 was passed. 

This chapter is not over. Dropping nickels and dimes 
onto profound social problems has always diverted the 
threat of social unrest on the short term, but the origi- 
nal message has been heard and we know where we 
stand. I have often used county facilities when not cov- 
ered by insurance, and I cannot fall into denial that my 
very life is threatened by the attitudes and assumptions 
of the rulers. We must all participate in “irresponsible 
acts” which clearly point to the human reality at hand, 
and keep us— and the rulers— awake. 

— Anna Maillon 

Take back the night 

Detroit — Despite heavy rain over 200 people held “a 
march and rally to oppose violence against women, in- 
cluding rape, battering, anti-abortion terrorism, 
homophobic and racist hate crimes, and economic vio- 
lence against poor women and children” Oct. 5 at Wayne 
State University. But the rally reached beyond the cam- 
pus with the presence of a group of women and young 
children from Interim House, a battered women’s shel- 
ter, and the Detroit Clothesline Project, a display of T- 
shirts with artwork and messages by and for women af- 
fected by violence. 

The speakers represented many dimensions and in- 
cluded City Council President Maryann Mahaffey who 
spoke of her experiences at the women’s conference in 
Beijing. (Ms. Mahaffey, with her husband, has spent sev- 
eral nights on the picket lines of the Detroit newspaper 
strike and has been criticized for “lack of impartiality” 
by those favoring management’s side.) 

The most moving speakers were unscheduled. A wom- 
an from Interim House overcame shyness and laryngitis 
to plead for continuing support from the assembled 
group. Equally moving were the tales of violence and as- 
sault at the speakout following the march. Clearly the 
anti-violence coalition has more work to do. 

- Participant 


IN MEMORIAM: 


Genora Johnson Dollinger (1913-1995) 


At whatever point in her long and active life you met 
Genora, you knew she was a fighter— the kind of fighter 
whose enormous creative imagination was fired by a pas- 
sionate vision of a future socialist society. Most of all you 
knew that her sense of history was never as mere “past” 
but always as history-in-the-making— including the his- 
tory of the famous Women’s Emergency Brigade she or- 
ganized in Flint, Mich, in 1936, during the sitdown that 
won the first auto union strike in U.S. history from the 
powerful General Motors corporation. 

The hundreds of wives, sisters and mothers of the men 
occupying the plants who poured out for that Brigade 
transformed the whole concept of “auxiliary” from the 
kind of support that limited itself to making sandwiches 
in the kitchen, to the kind of support that saw the wom- 
en in the front fines, armed with wooden two-by-fours 
against the police. As Genora herself described it when 
the new Women’s Liberation Movement rediscovered the 
story of the Brigade four decades later: “We were filled 
with determination to win our struggles. We were reach- 
ing for the stars and were willing to lay down our fives to 
win this fight for theebetterment of humanity...” (For 
the story of the Brigade, see Working Women for Free- 
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Genora Johnson with the Women’s Emergency 
Brigage, 1937. 

was that they would all be in the same Hall of Fame as 
Sojourner Truth. 


dom, pp. 17-18.) 

The most dramatic proof of Genora’s concept of histo- 
ry as today and in-the-making was the battle she led at 
the United Auto Workers’ 40th anniversary celebration 
of the 1937 Flint strike victory. When Genora returned 
to Flint to join in that celebration and discovered that, 
despite the crucial role the women had played in that 
victory, not a single woman was included anywhere on 
the program, she called us at the News and Letters office 
in Detroit to work out how this outrageous situation 
could be turned around. 


We mourn her death and honor her spirit. The strug- 
gle continues. -Olga Domanski 

Beijing: View from 
African-American caucus 

Chicago— Many important dimensions of the inter- 
national women’s conference in China in September nev- 


The telephone calls to action quickly brought angry 
women from the Coalition of Labor Union Women, the 
National Organization for Women, Women’s Liberation 
News and Letters Committees, the Ann Arbor Labor 
History Project and the Washington, D.C. Women’s Film 
Cooperative to Flint. At the auditorium we all pinned on 
red crepe paper armbands, gathered other sympathiz- 
ers— men and women, young and old— and at the mo- 
ment that Genora rose to make a “point of order” and 
demand that women be represented on the platform, un- 
furled our bed sheet banners from the balcony and 
chanted in unison: “Let the women speak!” The banners 
read: “1937-1977: The Struggle Continues” and “The 
UAW Needs an ERA!” 

Most important, when Genora was quickly “invited” 
to speak, she did not leave it at the critical contribution 
women had already made to UAW history, but spoke of 
the grievances and needs of women workers right then, 
in 1977. The event was fully filmed by the Women’s 
Film Cooperative and became the highpoint of the docu- 
mentary “With Babies and Banners,” which was nom- 
inated for an Academy Award that year. 

The continuity of the struggle for freedom is what per- 
meated Genora’s actions and thinking throughout her 
entire life. It was no surprise that in the last letter I re- 
ceived from her, in which she expressed the thrill it was 
to have been inducted into the Hall of Fame of the Mich- 
igan Women’s Historical Center last year, she singled 
out two reasons for her excitement. One was that the 
honor was being given, she insisted, not to her, as an in- 
dividual, but to all the women of the Brigade. The other 


er made it into the media and still haven’t been dis- 
cussed much. One is the controversy over the African- 
American Women’s caucus. We tried to get a tent for our 
delegation at the NGO (Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions) Forum in Huairou. The organizers told us we 
were not a nationality and we would have to use the 
North American or the African tent. This sparked in- 
tense debate on which the African-American Women’s 
Caucus held meetings throughout the conference, some 
involving as many as 200-300 women. 

This Caucus had been organized originally by African- 
American women affiliated with the Lawyers Committee 
for Civil Rights Under the Law. The product of our 
meetings was a comprehensive statement on the differ- 
ences in women’s communities and the problem of ignor- 
ing the ramifications of race and class in the U.N.’s Plat- 
form for Action. We handed this statement to the formal 
representatives from the U.S. to the U.N. Conference on 
Women. 

For me, these meetings and the workshops I attended 
on reproductive rights made me think more about 1 the 
difference between reproductive rights and reproduc- 
tive justice. You can’t see this difference if you ignore 
the implications of race and class. 

The Cairo population conference last year marked the 
first time that reproductive rights were discussed in an 
international document. What does it mean to discuss 
reproductive rights when the population is growing by 
90 million annually? The Cairo and Beijing conferences 
made it very clear the answer is not population control, 
but reducing poverty and promoting education and eco- 
nomic development for women. These policies lower 




Members of the New Japan Women’s Association 
joined mote than 4,000 people marching in Tokyo, Oct. 
4, to protest the rape of a 12-year-old girl in Okinawa by 
three U.S. servicemen who dragged her off the street as 
she walked to school. Demonstrations throughout Japan 
in October, including more than 60,000 people in Okina- 
wa on Oct. 21, have demanded the removal of U.S. mili- 
tary bases. 

* * * 

The long struggle to pass a single abortion law in post- 
1990 unified Germany has just ended with abortion be- 
ing ruled illegal (except in cases of rape or health emer- 
gency), although women who choose to have them in the 
first 12 weeks will not be prosecuted if they attend com- 
pulsory counseling focusing on “the protection of un- 
born fife.” Women are not faring any better in the work- 
place as a five-year-old lawsuit by 120 women packers 
protesting higher wages for men doing the same work 
was shot down by the Federal Labor Court. Men in Ger- 
many currently earn an average of $1,032 more a month 
than women. 


birth rates, but any discourse focusing purely on rights 
results in inequity because rights are accessed only by 
those who can afford them. 

Women are generally the poorest of the poor and we 
need a discourse of justice. We need abortion to be not 
just for those who can afford it. We need universal access 
to prenatal care, including for drug-addicted women who 
should not be punished for requesting it. We need pro- 
tection for sexuality regardless of the age of the woman. 

A story I heard from a Chilean woman about the prob- 
lems she had in obtaining an abortion underscores the 
importance of reproductive justice. After going through 
the gruelling experience of obtaining an illegal abortion 
she was prosecuted and both she and her children were 
sent to prison. 

Similarly, I heard from an Irish woman who related 
domestic violence, class and reproductive rights. In Ire- 
land there is no provision for divorce, even if you are a 
victim of domestic violence. If you are married and have 
young children it is illegal for you to obtain a job. When 
she got pregnant again, she flew out of the country to 
get an abortion. She was beaten up by her husband on 
her return and imprisoned. A grassroots women’s organ- 
ization crossed the boundaries of rights and justice by 
fighting to get her out of prison and change the divorce 
laws. 

We need to keep discussing these issues. Where do 
Americans fit into the whole discussion of human rights? 
Everyone is talking about China’s one-child policy, but 
who is talking about the family cap for women on wel- 
fare that is part of the new welfare “reform” bill? 

—African-American feminist attorney 
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Indianola, Miss.— Today, Nov. 1, it looks like we 
are going to be forced to strike at the Belzoni, Miss., Del- 
ta Pride catfish plant, if we are going to get any respect. 
We were in negotiations with Delta Pride up to the time 
the contract at the Belzoni plant expired on Oct. 31. But 
the truth is that the company didn’t come to the negoti- 
ations with an open mind; they didn’t come in good faith 
at all. They came to the table with a list of 18 givebacks 
they demanded from us. 

We knew it would be rough when they opened negoti- 
ations and the leader on their side of the table was a 
man we had never met before— a hired gun anti-union 
specialist named Scott Abel from Ft. Smith, Ark. Delta 
Pride management let him call the shots. It was clear 
that their goal is to overturn everything we won in the 
1990 strike. 

The worst givebaek they demanded was an end to time 
and a half pay after eight hours in a day. We won that 
protection in the 1990 strike. Before the strike, they 
would make people work from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. or even 
later, on straight time.You did ’t get time and a half un- 
til you went over 40 hours in a week, and in catfish pro- 
duction the schedule can really go up and down. 

Let me tell you why this is so important. About 95% 
of the workers at Delta Pride are women. And women 
have to worry about child care. If you are working 10, 
12 or more hours and you don’t even know when that 
will happen, there is a lot of strain put on your mother 
or sister who is caring for your children. If you are pay- 
ing for child care, it’s taking all your money. It makes 
your life hell. 

Our union, UFCW Local 1529, went on strike at Delta 
Main in Indianola in 1990 to gain control over this over- 
time. In the contract we have now, they don’t work you 
10 or 12 hours; they had to hire more workers instead. 
We fought too hard to go back to the kind of slavery we 
had before 1990. 

Management also proposed givebacks on our breaks. 
Now we get a break after 2 hours. First they said they 
wanted it to be after 3 hours; then they said after 2Vi 
hours, but you wouldn’t get a third break until after 9 
hours. People who are saying this have never worked on 
the kill line in a catfish plant. 

They want to force us to take vacation time when we 
are sick. And they want to wipe out the “experience pay” 
provision in the contract. If you have 10 years experience 
in catfish production, and you have been out of the in- 
dustry taking care of your family, they want you to come 
back as a new hire— at $4.30 an hour. 
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and company have just gutted the NLRB and OSHA. It 
was white racism that elected Nixon, Reagan and Ging- 
rich. 

I will quote Charles Denby, a Black worker and editor 
of N&L until his death in 1983, about that same 1972 
election because it sheds light for today on what has 
been the role of the UAW and other unions: 

“Many white labor leaders who did support McGovern 
Can’t understand why so many of the white working 
class deserted their tradition and voted for Nix- 
on.. ..because they too have swept the question of Black 
workers under the rug from the early beginnings of the 
UAW. They would say it is a class question, with no sep- 
arate or special problems outside the class nature. They 
never would take on management alongside Black work- 
ers when it came to breaking down lily-white depart- 
ments. 

“In those early days of the UAW, practically every lo- 
cal union bad one officer called the Education Director, 
and at least once a month we were asked to attend an 
educational meeting. And every teacher would be ready 
to lecture on the class question, or trade unionism, or 
any political question except the independent struggle 
of Blacks in the shop or the country as a whole. Many 
white workers, some just up from the deep South, were 
ready and willing to learn all about the struggle that 
Blacks were fighting. But the union leaders weren’t 
ready.” 

Twenty-three years later, as we reflect on the lost op- 
portunities the labor movement had, we must learn from 
that past so we do not keep repeating the same mistakes. 
I see that Sweeney ran for AFL-CIO head as a supposed 
reformer. He didn’t even name a Black as running mate. 
He created a special post for a woman, Linda Chavez- 
Thompson. Doesn’t he trust her in a “real” position? Is 
she window dressing? 

Sweeney wants to take credit for SEIU’s Justice for 
Janitors campaign, but this tremendous struggle was led 
by mostly Black and Latino rank-and-file workers. This 
same rank-and-file had to put together their Multiracial 
Alliance slate to fight the racism of their own SEIU Lo- 
cal 399 in California! And where was Sweeney? 

Twenty million dollars for organizing promised by the 
“new” AFL-CIO cannot make up for the lack of a unify- 
ing philosophy. Or for a lack of addressing the issue, rac- 
ism of white workers. Nor will a bigger UAW-USWA- 
IAM change that attitude. We need today to begin to 
work out new human relations between white and Black 
and immigrant workers. 

The racist elections of Nixon, then Reagan and now 
Gingrich have got labor up against the wall. Until we 
talk about race, we are not going to solve the class prob- 
lem in this country. I see no desire by organized labor, 
old or reform or united, to do so. 


The union negotiating committee included workers 
from all three Delta Pride plants, not just Belzoni, be- 
cause the contract will affect all of us. On the next to 
last day of negotiations the company got a surprise. One 
of the few white women who works at Belzoni became 
a member of our negotiating committee. She spoke up 
at the table and said that she used to love her job, but 
now she sees that the whole management team is made 
up of people of poor character, prejudiced people, who 
only want to divide and abuse the employees. Manage- 
ment was shocked. They just stared at their shoes. 

When they made their “best and final offer,” it was all 
givebacks. They didn’t even propose a wage increase at 
all; they said we should talk about it next October when 
the Delta South and Delta Main (Indianola) contracts ex- 
pire. 

I know that the Belzoni workers will reject their “of- 
fer.” They are forcing us to strike because they believe 
that since Belzoni has only about 260 workers, with 
much less production than Delta Main, they will still get 
most of the fish out to the customers. And they know 
that Belzoni has never been out on strike before because 
the plant was only organized after the 1990 strike. 

We will have to show them that they are wrong. We 
know how to reduce production, to slow down the pro- 
cess. We learned how to fight long ago. Workers at Delta 
Main will have to help out on the picket lines at Belzoni 
too. We are all in this together. We will be asking for 
your help too. 

^ —Two Delta Pride union activists 

Profex strike for survival 

Meniphis — We’ve been out on strike since Sept. 6 
against Profex Medical where we make medical cabinets 
and tables, for about $7.85 an hour. Teamsters Local 
984 has been at Profex at least 15 years, but it was more 
working in the company's favor. The company had to 
have drawn the contract up and the union just sign it. It 
was like the Bible: “Thou shalt not, Thou shalt not.” No 
one ever grieved against the company because the con- 
tract was written in the company’s favor. 

We changed union representatives in 1994 and it was 
a clean sweep with new union people. We just wanted to 
update the contract, make it more modern. The compa- 
ny said, no, they didn’t want to change a word. They 
said we won’t give you a raise but if you give up your 
sick leave we might give you a dime. When the contract 
expired in April, they wouldn’t negotiate, they just got 
up from the table and left. 

Before we went out on strike, the company fired all 
the union workers they could. They offered free trans- 
portation to and from the job if workers were willing to 
come across the line. We’re under an injunction; we can 
only have five people, 500 feet from the property line. 
Our biggest problem is we got eight union members in 
there who were afraid they would starve if they came 
out. Out of about 40 workers, about 25 are in the union. 

What it’s all about is the company is out to break the 
union. They forced us to strike. They hired this union 
busting-lawyer who is calling all the shots. 

We’re not taking this— It’s a brand new day. I hope we 
win it. If not, there’s other things we can do. I know if I 
survived before, I can make it now. Somebody’s got to 
stand up and fight. We knew when we came out it 
wasn’t going to be easy but I don’t have any regrets. 

—Striking Profex workers 

War against service labor 

Chicago — With the explosion of technological de- 
velopment in the 1980s and now, there is so much talk 
by economists and other “experts” about the disconnect- 
ing of the economy from production. High-tech and ser- 
vice sector jobs are the “new stage of capital,” they say, 
but this “new stage” is still under the same laws and dy- 
namic that Marx wrote of in Capital, Volumes 1, 2 and 
3 . 

I see that in. the service sector where I work. There is 
the constant need to lay our capital on physical things, 
or what Marx called constant capital, as opposed to the 
laborer, what Marx called variable capital. I put up dis- 
plays at Toys-R-Us, which stay up only about four 
months, but they lay' out lots of cash on these things. 
They also have increased constant capital in computeriz- 
ing the whole store, with all the functions of the stores 
nationwide tied in to one central computer at the main 
office in New Jersey. The lights in our store even go on 
and off per New Jersey! The time clock is via New Jersey 
too. It took them a while to set that up, so we were sign- 
ing in and out, and you know we took long lunch breaks. 

While it may manifest itself stronger in production, 
you also see in service sector jobs the constant need to 
revolutionize production, the need to expand constant 
capital to lessen variable capital. They don’t need work- 
ers to put price tags on the merchandise now, for exam- 
ple, since it is all by bar code and they have scanners on 
the floor for customers to use. This cheapens the value 
of everything, but the commodity that gets really cheap- 
ened is the human being. 

They sent in a new store director who is trying to 
slash everything he can, to sweat every dime. He can’t 
get that out the of constant capital, so the only thing he 
can squeeze the penny from is variable capital. Marx 
showed that it is only out of living labor that you can 
squeeze out much more than you paid. 

All these things exist in production, but what Marx 
spoke of is relative to all forms of labor in this society. 

—David L. Anderson 


Somerville jobs at stake 

Somerville, Term.— We voted in United Furniture 
Workers Local 282 at Somerville Mills in 1987, but we 
have been trying to get a contract ever since. Now' the 
company’s goal is to continue to lay off union workers 
and hire non-union. We might have about ten active 
members and 50 or 60 solid union workers, among 95 
who sew garments for Victoria’s Secret and other major 
companies. 

The company may close the plant if a favorable deci- 
sion comes down after a National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) hearing the third week of November on all the 
charges in the last four years. They have violated and 
played around with the federal labor law. I feel that the 
hammer is going to hit. 

When Somerville Mills started moving our work out 
to Mexico they said they were paying us too much mon- 
ey. Our union requested to know how much it cost. The 
company refuses to give us that information. They are 
spending more money by sending our work to Mexico, 
bringing it back, then hiring temporary workers to go 
through that work, check it, repair it, pack it and get it 
ready to go out to the stores. 

The temporary workers don’t get anything but mini- 
mum wage. A lot of them are non-union workers’ chil- 
dren. One little girl came in the other day at 1:30 when 
she got out of school and worked until 4:00. They can 
work children 15 or older 30 hours a Week. Workers who 
did everything to get rid of the union now say, if the 
company gets a decertification petition, they would nev- 
er vote against the union. Even the white workers in 
shipping are furious with this company. They finally re- 
alize that Somerville has used them all this time to get 
the union out. The company told them that shipping 
would be there. Now they’re not certain and the workers 
feel their jobs are going to end. 

One worker said, “I’m fed up. I get sick When I have 
to come in in the morning and I get sick when I’m in 
here. This is the worst job I ever worked, it’s taken so 
much out of me. But I’m not going to quit until I get my 
lay-off papers or this building closes down. I’m not go- 
ing to let this man think he can beat us.” 

Every day workers ask God to give them strength to 
get through that day — it’s just that difficult. They try to 
sew and make a decent salary and the plant manager 
and supervisor moves their work, takes their work from 
them, doesn’t pay them time. At one time the company 
would try to give work to the ladies who were not sup- 
porting the union so they could make production. When 
they moved all the work out, they really hurt those 
workers. They are down to minimum wage where before 
some were up to $5 or $6 an hour. 

One thing that has kept Fayette County behind for so 
many years is people think it depends on if you’re the 
nicest or because the boss likes you better. It really 
comes down to who he can make the most money off of. 
The whites don’t want to believe that they’re a part of 
it— but they are. The owner's mentality is still the same 
when it comes to them and the dollar sign— it’s always 
going to be the dollar sign that’s going to win. 

—Black woman unionist 

Staley hunger strike 

Editor’s note: In the October N&L a locked-out Staley 
worker reported on the hunger strike of fellow worker 
Dan Lane and on continued action against scab produc- 
tion of sweetener for Pepsi and Coke more than two 
years after the Decatur, 111. Staley plant locked them out. 
Here Dan Lane updates the story. 

Decatur, 111.— Oct. 31 is day 61 of my hunger 
strike. Last week I was flown out by the AFL-CIO to the 
AFL-CIO convention. I spoke regarding a task force to 
activate a network available to the AFL-CIO in the cam- 
paign against Pepsi. New AFL-CIO president John Swee- 
ney had phoned. Many delegates and union officers had 
introduced themselves, many were informed about the 
situation in Decatur. 

As for my health, the trip to the convention was a set- 
back. I lost a lot of weight, more so than I should have 
and have largely been confined to my room since return- 
ing to Decatur. * 

We got pledges of support. Now we wait to see if the 
expressions of support become more than words, but the 
support we needed from the beginning. 

Union scabs still scabs 

Los Angeles — Operating Engineers Local 12, the 
union construction workers in southern California who 
run rock crushers, bulldozers and other heavy equip- 
ment, are on strike. Hundreds have been replaced over 
the last few months. Still other union members have 
crossed Local 12 picket lines rather than risk losing 
their jobs. 

The craft unions that are crossing Local 12 picket 
lines are working cheaper and are taking the strikers’ 
jobs. Butch Copeland, Secretary-Treasurer of Teamsters 
Local 166 in San Bernardino County, said his local 
members “can’t refuse work.” 

What has happened to working people in this country? 
They are together the producers of everything of value. 
When one worker crosses a picket line, all workers are 
hurt. When one local union is on strike, all union and 
non-union workers need to support that strike. If that 
local loses that strike, all workers in the countryand the 
world lose. 

Under this capitalist system, when a worker works he 
creates his or her own wages each day plus capital for 
the capitalists. The capitalists produce nothing. This ev- 
ery worker needs to know. The capitalist is dependent 
on the worker, not the worker dependent on him. 

—Felix Martin 
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the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 


Dialogue with Marcuse on the dialectic 


Editor’s Note 

Here we reprint excerpts of a letter from Raya 
Dunayevskaya to Herbert Marcuse, one of many be- 
tween them from 1954 to 1978. The-letter discusses 
the role of revolutionary subjectivity in a highly 
technological society, and follows the 1960 republi- 
cation of Marcuse’s Reason and Revolution whose 
new Preface held that modern capitalist culture has 
absorbed the revolutionary subject. 

This letter also ‘follows Herbert Marcuse’s com- 
mentary (Dec. 22, 1960) sent to Dunayevskaya on 
her first attempt at outlining her book, Philosophy 
and Revolution, then called “Subjectivity of Self- 
Liberation.” The exchange and outline can be found 
in Volume 7 of The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
#4316. More correspondence can be found in Vol- 
ume 12, beginning at #9889, and in Supplemental 
Volume 14. 

We publish this letter at the same time it is being 
considered for a forthcoming collection of selected 
writings by Raya Dunayevskaya on dialectics. For 
details, please read the reports from the News and 
Letters Committees Plenum (see ad on page 9). 

January 12, 1961 

Dear H. M.: 

I should like to divide what I have to say into two 
parts, the first dealing with your question as to why I 
“need the Absolute Idea....fW]hy translate if you can 
speak the original language?” I disagree with you when 
you say that, “The very concept of the Absolute Idea is 
altogether tied to and justifies the separation of material 
and intellectual productivity at the pre-technological 
stage.” It was not the pre-technological stage that im- 
pelled Hegel to the Absolute Idea. Although he certainly 
lived in a pre-technological era, it was the fact that the 
French Revolution had not brought about the 
millenium— Reason, Freedom, Self-Liberation— which 
impelled him towards the Absolute Idea. 

As we know from his First System, 1 he couldn’t accept 
the fledgling proletariat as that absolute negativity 
which would reconstruct society, but he didn’t just “give 
up” when he stopped short with that work. Insofar as he 
compromised with the Prussian State, he seemed to 
have accepted the State as the Absolute and the oppor- 
tunist in him, no doubt, did. Marx, in fact, was trans- 
formed from the petty bourgeois intellectual into the 
Marx we know by so profound a critique of [Hegel’s] 
Philosophy of Right that the materialist conception of 
history was born. But, in all fairness to Hegel the philos- 
opher, he just couldn’t stop either at the State or even 
Religion or its Art (Forms) of the Spirit, but proceeded 
on to the Absolute Idea. Why? Why, when you consider 
that he had broken with all preceding philosophy and 
had no use whatsoever for the empty Absolute of Fichte, 
Schilling, Jacobi? 

Let’s approach this from another way— Marx’s con- 
stant return to Hegel and constantly breaking from him. 
Alter Marx’s Critique of the Philosophy of Right came 
the “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic” [1844], There, 
where he breaks with the Absolute Idea— and he had to 
break from it or the discovery of the Materialist Concep- 
tion, of History would have been just empirical, rather 
than dialectical, comprehensive, total and human— it is 
no longer just material foundation vs. superstructure; it 
is against the de-humanization of the Idea. While he is 
at it, he rightly rejects the philosopher as the yardstick 
without forgetting, however, also to break with 
Feuerbach’s anthropological materialism and vulgar 
communism. By that time he has barely mentioned Ab- 
solute Mind when the whole essay breaks off. 

With the 1848 Revolutions, Marx certainly has no fur- 
ther “use” for Hegel, and yet in 1859 he is back again. If 
you contrast the “copying” of Hegel in the form chosen 
for Critique of Political Economy and in the language of 
the Grundrisse with his re-creation of the dialectic from 
the life of tlie historic period, 1861-67, you see at once 
that this break from Hegel, the final transcendence of 
the Absolute, reappears tut is this time split into 
two — for capitalism the general absolute law of capitalist 
accumulation, and for “the negation of the negation” 
the new passions and new forces.... That is to say, the 
historical tendency, the whole movement from primitive 
accumulation through capitalistic to the expropriators 
being expropriated, now is not just a negation of the 
negation “in general” but the specifically self-developing 
subject, in its logical philosophical, historical and individ- 
ual development. You will remember that Marx makes 
some cracks at the “pre-technological” proletarian — the 
artisan— to the fully-developed individual who will have 
absorbed the technological achievements, and we will get 
to this Subjectivity when we return to Hegel again. 

Again, why the Absolute Idea, only this time tracing it 
through with Lenin’s need. It would, of course, be non- 
sense to consider that without “a transformation into 
opposite” that he found in Hegel, Lenin wouldn’t have 
known what to do about the betrayal of the Second In- 
ternational [in 1914]. That man never wavered for one 
second on what to do with or without Hegel. But the 
need to break with his own philosophic past, that vulgar 
materialism to which his Materialism and Empirio-Criti- 
cism gave the green light, the need for self-liberation in 


1. Hegel’s “First System” refers to his initial outline of the 

Philosophy of Spirit, written in 1803/4. It is now available in 

English in System of Ethical Life and First Philosophy of 

Spirit, ed. and trans. H.S. Harris and T.M. Knox (Albany: 
SUNY Press, 1979). 


thought must have been overpowering for him to have 
felt so very much at home with that idealist Hegel. In- 
deed he learned that the freedom, the leap to freedom 
one gets from a generalization is a release frdm the em- 
pirical, the factual, the deed, to where one truly reaches 
a new human dimension. Think of his writing, and all to 
himself at that, “man’s cognition not only reflects' the 
world, but creates it.” 

I will take only one single sentence from the Absolute 
Idea chapter which so preoccupies my every waking mo- 
ment, and ‘^translate” it. You will see at once that 
though all translations are “correct” and surely histori- 
cal, they are far from exhausting what Hegel meant, and 
therefore, the constant compulsion to return to him. The 
sentence is, “The self-determination in which alone the 
Idea is, is to hear itself speak.” 

If any man understood self-determination in the 
Marxian sense of self-determination of nations, it cer- 
tainly is Lenin. At least there you would have thought he 
would have no need for Hegel. Yet, if you contrast what 
self-determination of nations meant to Lenin pre-1914, 
when it was merely a principle, to what it meant post- 
1914 when life and theory and philosophy combined, it 
will be clear that two different worlds, not contradictory 
perhaps, but different, are at issue there. For, by 1916 
when the Irish Revolution had occurred, self-determina- 
tion wasn’t something that was being given by principled 
Marxists, but something that the masses were getting 
and giving to Marxists, a new beginning for their revolu- 
tion which had been betrayed, the bacillus that would 



Workers making semiconductors in Texas. 

bring onto the stage the proletariat in action. 

After 1917, when it is the Bolsheviks who had to be 
doing the giving, and when a Nikolai Bukharin was will- 
ing to take liberties with it, because now we were at a 
“higher” stage, how that revolutionary dialectician, Len- 
in, hit out. In his Will he was to remind the world that 
Bukharin never truly understood the dialectic. Isn’t that 
something for a reigning statesman to bother himself 
with on his dying bed?... 

Now all that meant self-determination in 1914-24. If I 
took only the political translation, how was I to have 
seen the humanism in the self-determination of the Afri- 
can Decade, 1950-60? “The self-determination in which 
alone the Idea is, is to hear itself speak,” and it speaks 
with a different voice now, and to be able to hear it there 
is a necessity not only for the practice of hearing today’s 
masses, but the theory of Hegel’s philosophy. 

If I must further justify myself, I would say that, 
frankly during the 1940s, when I first became enamored 
with the Absolute Idea, it was just out of loyalty to Marx 
and Lenin; Hegel was still hardly more than gibberish, 
although by now the music of his language got to me 
even if I couldn’t read the notes. But once the new tech- 
nological period of Automation got to the miners and 
they started asking questions about what kind of labor, 
the return to the early Marx meant also the late HegeL 2 

As I said, I do not agree with you that the Absolute 
Idea relates to a pre-technological stage. So long as class- 
es still exist, the dialectic will [exist], and the Absolute 
Idea will forever show new facets. What I do agree with 
is that once on the world scale we have reached the ulti- 
mate in technological development, then the response of 
the masses in the pre-technological underdeveloped 
economies are the spur to seeing something new in the 
Absolute Idea. Be it backward Ireland in 1916, or back- 
ward Russia in 1917, or backward Africa in 1960, some- 
how that absolute negativity of Hegel’s comes into play. 

One final word on why “translation” is no substitute 
for Hegel. It has to do with the limits of the age one lives 
in, which creates the concrete, but also exhausts it and 
there is need for a return to the abstract, the new uni- 
versal which will become the new concrete. For example, 
for Lenin’s age “transformation into opposite” was the 
category, while “cognition not only reflecting but cre- 
ating,” was left alone. To get to a new relationship of 
theory and practice, on a new foundation, [for] a new 
concrete in life to create a new stage of philosophic cog- 
nition, a return to Hegel was necessary. Or at least I 
needed it. 

Now to the second reason for this letter. I am glad you 
agree that a reformulation of the relation between theo- 
ry and practice and the notion of a new Subject is the 
key. Without a new formulation, the second negation 


2. For the way workers’ struggles against automation in our 
age raised the question “what kind of labor should man/woman 
perform,” see The Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. (Chicago: News and 
Letters, 1984). 


could be diverted, as it is by the Stalinists, to mean a 
new object— a technique, a Sputnik, even an Inter-Conti- 
nental Ballistic Missile — instead of the self-developing 
subject. Of course, technology means the conditions for 
universality, but without a new subject one would auto- 
matically relapse to the state or “science” doing it.... 

The point I want to make here is that vulgar material- 
ism, which rests upon a contemplative attitude toward 
reality, has, when it is in power, a very vindictive atti- 
tude to the self-developing subject. This it tries to hide, 
either by disregarding the subject or transforming the 
object Science into “SuBject.” 

A new beginning must be made, needless to say not 
from the Object but the Subject. That, I hope, is what 
you mean by “the self-transcendence of materialism.” 
Let me return once again to Hegel and that key passage 
on the Second Negation and Subjectivity: “The negativi- 
ty which has just been considered is the turning point of 
the movement of the Notion. It is the simple point of 
negative self-relation, the innermost source of all activi- 
ty, of living and spiritual self-movement, the dialectic 
soul which all truth has in it and through which it alone 
is truth; for the transcendence of the opposition between 
the Notion and Reality, and that unity which is the 
truth, rest upon this subjectivity alone.” (SL, 477) 3 

...The following and last pages are all on self-relation, 
“personal and free,” free release, self-liberation, and it is 
all done via the three movements of Universal, Particu- 
lar and Individual, which has characterized the Science 
of Logic as a whole, as well as in each of its sections. Let 
me retrace my steps once again: “The beginning was the 
universal; the result is the individual, the concrete, and 
the subject.” (SL, 479) - 

And yet, the dialectic method, “the method of truth,” 
has here extended itself into a system. Unless one fully 
holds on to the fact that it is only because the result has 
been “deduced and demonstrated” (SL, 480), he is likely 
to give up at this point and say that’s where Hegel must 
really be stood on his head because he is nothing more 
than an idealist, after all, who has yet one other system 
to present as the “Absolute,” and his own at that. But, 
neither the “system” nor the foundation is any longer a 
mere assumption, and we have not stopped going to the 
objective for proof. It does not come out of the philoso- 
pher’s head at all, although “each new stage of exterior- 
ization (that is, of further determination) is also an 
interiorization, and greater extension is also higher in- 
tensity.” (SL, 483) 

No doubt, Lenin here again took heart and near the 
very next sentence, “the richest consequently is also the 
most concrete,” referred us back to Capital. Indeed, it is 
at this point most likely when he wrote so frantically to 
the Granat Encyclopedia, 4 asking whether he couldn’t 
after all still add some things on the dialectic, even as he 
had concluded to himself what no Marxist in the past 
half-century had understood— Capital, which it is impos- 
sible to understand without the whole of the Logic. His- 
tory, however, put barriers even before a genius like 
Lenin; he remained happiest when he could “pretend” 
that the Logic ended with Hegel extending a “hand to 
materialism,” because as a totality the unity of Notion 
and Reality, after all, assumed the form of Nature, which 
Lenin “translated” as “Practice.” 

I am certainly all for the practice of the 1917 Revolu- 
tion. But even as Lenin had to live also with what “hap- 
pens after,” 1917-24, so we who have lived with what 
“happened after” for nearly four decades must find the 
self-developing subject, the new subject, and new, not 
only in a country and regarding a specific layer in the 
proletariat (as against our “aristocrats of labor” and for 
Marx’s deeper and lower “strata” that have continued 
the revolutionary impulse), but new that embraces the 
whole world. That is why it is impossible to look only at 

(Continued on page 10) 

3. “SL” refers to Vol II of the translation of Hegel’s Science 
of Logic by Johnston and Struthers (New York: MacMillan, 
1951). 

4. This refers to Lenin’s famous article on Karl Marx, written 
for the Granat Encyclopedia, which he sought to revise after 
completing his Hegel studies in 1915. 
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Origins of Serb war on multiethnic Bosnia 


Yugoslavia's Bloody Collapse, by Christopher Bennett 
(New York: New York University Press, 1995) 

Yugoslavia’s Ethnic Nightmare: The Inside Story of 
Europe’s Unfolding Ordeal, ed. by Jasminka Udovicki 
and James Ridgeway (New York: La wrence Hill, 1 995) 

The present effort of the Clinton administration to im- 
pose ethnic partition upon Bosnia through its latest 
“peace” plan not only undermines .Bosnia’s very exis- 
tence, but also threatens to elevate ethnic apartheid into 
a principle of international relations. Coming at a time 
when the state of interethnic relations in the U.S. has 
taken a turn for the worse, this is an important moment 
to ask whether the trajectory of past events in Bosnia 
might foreshadow events to come here at home.* 

These two books shed important light on this question 
by recounting the path by which a small group of narrow 
nationalist politicians seized control in the former Yugo- 
slavia and initiated the genocidal bloodbath that the 
world has come to know as “ethnic cleansing. ” 
MILOSEVIC’S RISE TO POWER 

Christopher Bennett’s Yugoslavia’s Bloody Collapse 
shows that the peoples of former Yugoslavia largely lived 
peacefully with one another and only came apart under 
the impact of developments in the 1980s. One of the 
main factors which led to this was a deep economic cri- 
sis. Between 1982 and 1989 the standard of living in the 
country fell by 40%. This created fertile ground for a 
new breed of politicians to utilize the politics of ethnic 
identity and narrow nationalism for the purpose of seiz- 
ing the political limelight. 

The irony, however, is that the man who at first 
seemed the least likely to promote Serbian narrow na- 
tionalism ultimately became its champion— Slobodan 
Milosevic. Before 1987 Milosevic was a faceless bureau- 
crat who showed no interest in nationalism. He was head 
of Beobanka, one of Yugoslavia’s leading banks (with 
which he spent two years in the U.S.), and became secre- 
tary of the Yugoslav League of Communists in 1984. 

Though Milosevic showed no interest in Serbian na- 
tionalism as of 1984, he did have a huge thirst for power. 
Bennett shows there is a direct parallel between 
Milosevic’s rise to power in Serbia and Stalin’s rise in 
Russia in that both used their positions of being in 
charge of appointing party functionaries to gradually ac- 
cumulate power from behind the scenes. 

By the mid-1980s Serbian narrow nationalism began 
its resurgence, quite independent of Milosevic. It started 
as a movement of intellectuals. Its most infamous ex- 
pression was a 1985 Memorandum of the Serbian Acade- 
my of Sciences, penned by such former dissidents as 
Mihailo Markovic and Ljubomir Tadic. He argued that 
the Serbian minority in the province of Kosovo (where 
Serbs are 10% of the population) was being systematical- 
ly exploited by Albanians. 

Though Milosevic at first ignored the Memorandum, 
Bennett says its “simplistic analysis struck a chord 
among many Serbs at a time of declining living stan- 
dards and severely diminished expectations” (p. 82). 

By April 1987 this led to large protests by the Serb mi- 
nority in Kosovo. Milosevic went to Kosovo to calm the 
protesters and get them off the streets. When he got 
there, however, a mass rally of 50,000 Serbs turned into 
a veritable riot. A fascinating accounting of what tran- 
spired is contained in an essay by Slavko Curuvija and 
Ivan Torov in Yugoslavia’s Ethnic Nightmare (Curuvija 
witnessed the 1987 events in Kosovo firsthand). 

As Milosevic faced the crowd of protesters, Curuvija 
[ recounts, “something happened that I believe defined 
the future of this man and of the country. By accident, I 
found myself right next to him. He was pale, bewildered. 

! The people carried him, yelling and pulling at him. We 
1 were pressed together when an old Serb, his air com- 
pletely gray and his mustache yellow from tobacco, 
yelled directly in his face: ‘They are beating us, Presi- 
dent! Don’t let them beat us.’ The old man was crying 
and Milosevic began trembling. ‘You must go upstairs, 
address them from the window,’ my colleague Milos An- 
tic yelled at Milosevic. ‘How? How can I get myself up 
there?’ he asked. 

“The next thing we knew he was up there, addressing 
the crowd. From the window of the Cultural Center 
Milosevic gave a short speech, later infamous, which 
marked the beginning of the end of Yugoslavia. The 
main point was to cedi for people to calm down and select 
representatives to participate in a closed meeting inside 
the building. But Milosevic, nervous and improvising, ut- 
tered one of those dramatic phrases that changes histo- 


* For a detailed analysis of the latest U.S. “peace plan” and 
how it is imposing a forced partition upon multiethnic Bosnia, 
see our editorial statement, “U.S. Pushes Bosnia Partition,” 
News & Letters, October 1995. 
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ry: looking down into the eyes of the old Serb who had easier it is for them to fall prey to the level of demoniza- 

appealed to him for help, he cried out to the frenzied tion required for “ethnic cleansing.” 

crowd, ‘Nobody must ever again dare to beat this peo- By 1991-92, Milosevic’s stoking-up of Serbian nation- 
pie!’ ” alism reached such a fervor that the other nations of 

The phrase soon reverberated throughout Serbia. The Yugoslavia moved to declare independence. Shortly af- 

response it generated from many Serbs convinced terward the war spread into Bosnia as well, where the 

Milosevic that the key to consolidating his hold on power Yugoslav Army and the Serb “citizen militias” took over 

was to use the trump card of Serbian nationalism. From two-thirds of the country in three months through a 

that moment onward his every act was geared at stirring genocidal campaign of ethnic cleansing. Yet from 1992 

up hatred and violence against non-Serbs— including in until the recent military advances of Croatia and Bosnia, 

areas which, unlike Kosovo, had little or no recent histo- the front lines largely stabilized. So how did Bosnia, 

ry of conflict between the different ethnic groups. without an army at the outset of the war and shackled 

by a U.S. -imposed arms embargo throughout it, manage 
COLLAPSE OF THE HOUSE OF YUGOSLAVIA to withstand the armed might of the Serb rulers? 

The initial mechanism for achieving Milosevic’s de- Both works indicate that one reason was the level of 
signs was an intense media campaigii promoting Serbian < interethnic cooperation in Bosnia. Bennett writes that it 
nationalism and the use of terrorist “citizen militias” was “almost impossible to' find someone without rela- 

which sought to drive a wedge between Serbs and non- fives from a different ethnic background. As urban Serbs 

Serbs. Bennett writes, “These fanatical groups fed off joined with Croats and Muslims in defense of their 

the discontent and frustrations of young males and pros- homes, they proved less a potential fifth column -and 
pered in inverse proportion to the Yugoslav economy. more a source of optimism for the prospects of a 
Recruits were generally unemployed... they were indoctri- multiethnic Bosnia.” 

nated with hatred for non-Serbs, obsessed with the no j Though both works present the importance of the. 
tion that Serbs were perennial victims and believed that Bosnian struggle against Serbian (and Croatian) narrow 
when committing atrocities they were merely righting nationalism, neither draws out the implications of the 
historical wrongs.” Bosnian concept of multiethnicity for freedom struggles 

Members of these groups— such as the Arkanovci led occurring outside the former Yugoslavia. To do that, 
by thugs like Zeljko Raznato vie— were usually not indig- however, one would need to go beyond the bounds of his- 

enous to the areas in which they carried out their mur- torical narrative by probing reality with eyes of the con- 

ders, rapes, and mutilations. As Ejob Stitjovac shows in cepts which can explicate the overall meaning of Bos- 

an essay on Croatia in Yugoslavia’s Ethnic Nightmare, it nia’s struggle— a task which neither work sets itself, 

took outsiders to spark atrocities since in most places These books are nevertheless of great importance in 

there was such a sense of community between Serbs, showing how much damage a small group of unscrupu- 

Croats, and Muslims that neither side could demonize lous politicians can cause when the right set of historical 
the other to a level necessary for fighting to break out. conditions are present. These conditions— economic cri- 

Bennett shows that this was also true of the Croatian sis, a ruling class trying to hold onto power, and lack of 

“citizen militas” which initiated outrages against Serbs. an emancipatory ideology to counter narrow national- 

Most of its members consisted of emigres from Canada ism— increasingly present themselves to us here in the 

and Austr alia who had recently returned to Croatia. U.S. At a moment when the state of inter-racial relations 

The lesson is obvious but by no means trivial: the in this country has taken an especially regressive turn, 

more different ethnic groups go their separate ways, as this is a history which no force of liberation in this coun- 

against living and working amongst one another, the try can afford not to consider. —Peter Wermuth 

Nobel prizefighters for rational exploitation 

Chicago— Karl Marx once referred to the economists 
of his day as “prizefighters for capitalism.” This obser- 
vation came alive once again as Robert Lucas swilled 
champagne with Univerity of Chicago (UC) colleagues, 
having won a cool million-dollar Nobel Prize in econom- 
ics for his work on “rational expectations theory” last 
month. 

Lucas’ colleague Gary Becker won the prize in 1993 
for his work on “human capital theory.” But the success 
of the UC economists— five Nobels in the past six 
years— is not a measure of the strength and combined 
intelligence of their economics department. Becker and 
Lucas, following in the footsteps of their mentor, Milton 
Friedman, who won the Nobel Prize in 1976, provided 
the theory for a new stage of capitalism and its “new 
world order.” The million-dollar Nobels were the re- 
wards for being good prizefighters. 

In the wake of a global capital crisis in the mid-1970s 
and the subsequent collapse of the “old world order” 

(the post-World War II Bretton Woods Agreement), 

Chase Manhattan Bank’s David Rockefeller and cold 
war theorist Zbigniew Brzezinski founded a global capi- 
talist class think tank known as the Trilateral Commis- 
sion. Here the vision was born of a “new world order” 
where capital could move unimpeded across national 
borders. Hie global crisis could be resolved by cheapen- 
ing the costs of production. Global firms could accom- 
plish that by moving about the globe to avoid paying la- 
bor living wages and to avoid adhering to standards for 
worker health and safety on the job and standards for 
consumer products and the environment. 

An institutional structure was developed first by the 
imposition of “structural adjustment programs” on de- 
veloping nations that took the bait of foreign capital with 
certain conditions attached. These included the elimina- 
tion of governmental interference with capital movement 
and activities within their countries. Economic develop- 
ment could come only through unrestricted markets. 

Government social programs and government enterprise 
were eliminated. 

Structural adjustment was initially implemented 
through the old Bretton Woods institutions— the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. Later the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) was 
transformed into the World Trade Organization, which 
on a regional basis took the form of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement. 

Along with these institutional developments came the 
theory to support it. Here is where the UC’s economists 
earned their stripes (and their Nobels) as world champi- 
on prizefighters. For years UC’s Milton Friedman had 
been arguing for the theory of Monetarism. His theory 
contended that the economy will flourish and everyone 
will benefit most when markets operate without regula- 
tion and where government’s role is limited to control- 
ling inflation by regulating the supply of money. Until 
the 1970s Monetarism was on the fringes of an econom- 
ics profession dominated by the theories of John May- 
nard Keynes who favored using government spending 
and taxes to regulate national economies. 

In 1973, however, Friedman and his UC disciples were 
given a chance to put their theory into practice in the af- 
termath of Pinochet’s brutal coup in Chile. After the 
coup successfully deposed President Salvador Allende, 

Pinochet invited the “Chicago Boys,” as they were 


known, to come to Chile and “liberalize” the economy 
according to the dictates Of their theory. Backed by the 
junta’s muscle, they imposed a regime of austerity on 
the people of Chile and freely opened the country to for- 
eign capital. 

During this same period Becker and Lucas developed 
their theories. Becker’s contribution was to reduce all 
human behavior to “rational” choices based on the old 
Benthamite notion of maximizing “utility.” Whether 
you choose to get an education, brush your teeth or have 
an extramarital affair, all was seen as a consequence of 
the individual as consumer making calculations of how 
to maximize pleasure and minimize pain. The catch was 
that you needed an institutional structure to send the 
right signals so that your choice was an informed one. 
The poverty, unemployment, and homelessness that ac- 
company the new world order were explained in terms of 
bad individual choices. Becker’s theory eliminated any 
role for a social individual who was part of a class, race 
or gender group. 

Meanwhile Lucas took a highly complementary tack. 
He went directly at Keynesian development policies that 
see government spending as a way to stimulate an econo- 
my and reduce unemployment. His Rational Expecta- 
tions Theory posits that government efforts to eliminate 
unemployment are self-defeating. The reason is that in- 
dividual consumers and corporate managers are so smart 
that by anticipating the effects of government policy, 
they will make that policy counter-productive. 

If there is unemployment, for example, and govern- 
ment decides to increase spending to stimulate the econ- 
omy, workers will anticipate price increases and ask for 
higher wages and firms will respond by cutting back on 
production! Also Lucas sees unemployment as voluntary 
since, by choosing to work at lower wages, everyone can 
be employed. The only effective government policy is for 
the Federal Reserve Bank to announce that it will toler- 
ate only a Certain level of price increase and if inflation is 
greater it will reduce the money supply. 

The Chicago Boys’ theory is the' perfect ground for the 
new world order. It provides a justification for a deregu- 
lated world where global capital can roam unimpeded. 
And it attributes all resulting problems either to inter- 
ference with the markets which global capital is creating 
or with bad, even pathological, choices by individuals. 
Marx’s concept of the social individual is the absolute op- 
posite of Becker’s and Lucas’ rational maximizer. It lays 
the philosophical ground for a theory rooted in a move- 
ment from below that opposes the pathologies of the new 
world order with a declaration of what it means to be a 
human being and thus a vision of a new society. 

—Dave Park 


THE PHILOSOPHIC 
MOMENT OF 
MARXIST-HUMANISM: 

Two Historic PhBosaphic Writings 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

See literature ad on page 7. 
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FARRAKHAN AND THE MILLION MAN MARCH 


The Million Man March of Black men 
in Washington was some event! It shows 
the immense revolutionary potential in 
the Black “communities of resistance.’’ 
But the sight and sound of Louis Farra- 
khan, that extreme right-wing reaction- 
ary and demagogue, and his organiza- 
tion misleading the march was quite 
frightening and conversely shows the po- 
tential for “counter-revolution” in it. 

Brian Higgins 
England 

* * * 

In my view, the Million Man March 
was something historically new. We 
can’t act like the million Black men were 
all there in support of Farrakhan, be- 
cause then we are just bowing down to 
Farrakhan’s ideology. We need to devel- 
op what was there as an act of Black hu- 
manity, or else we are making it easier 
for that conservative Black leadership. 
Farrakhan is a conservative, who is 
about trying to become respectable and 
part of the system, and not a revolution- 
ary against the system. If Black people 
follow his program, then the Republi- 
cans could claim that what they are do- 
ing, in cutting .welfare and so on, is just 
giving the Black masses what they want. 
But the Black masses are definitely not 
calling for the same thing that Gingrich 
is calling for. That has to be spoken to; 
we have to have an answer for today 
that’s very new. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Every time you turn the television on 
they’re saying how Black men don’t sup- 
port their families, how .they don’t do 
anything, how they’re not a role model. 
So I thought it was a good start for some 
of them to stand up and do something to 
get their reputation back. I want them 
to show some interest. If they don’t do 
anything but start something with the 
boys in the community as role models, 
that would be good. 

Black woman activist 
Tennessee 

* * * 

It didn’t matter whether the partici- 
pants agreed with him or not, that 
march was Farrakhan’s triumph. Only 
time will tell what the real launching of 
this sexist demagogue ranting anti-Sem- 
ite cult leader will lead to. It can’t be 
anything good. 

Feminist 
* * * Chicago 

I don’t really see the point of the Mil- 
lion Man March. It seemed to me that 
the marchers and Farrakhan had two 
different ideas about what the purpose 
was. Farrakhan said that it was for 
Black men to “atone” for not standing 
up and for how they have treated Black 
women. If that was the purpose, they 
didn’t need to go to Washington to 
change the way they act. I wasn’t upset 
that sisters weren’t invited. But I think 
many men went for other rea- 
sons— either they wanted to protest the 
way Black men are disrespected by white 
society or just wanted to be there at a 
historic occasion, since many of them 
were too young to have gone in 1963 
when Dr. King was there. Many people 
I’ve talked to say that they loved the 
mass turnout, but when I ask them 
what will happen differently now, they 
don’t have any specific ideas. 

Skeptical sister 
Chicago 

* * * 

I am not for Farrakhan, but the 
march did have a point: as Blacks we al- 
ways get the short end of the stick, and 
we don’t stick together enough. Instead 
of me being jealous if you got something 
and try to bring you down, we should 
help each other. 

Observer 

New York 

* * * 

Marx called anti-Semitism the social- 
ism of fools, and W.E.B. DuBois put it 
this way: “Even unconscious repetition 
of current folklore— such as the concept 
of Jews as more guilty of exploitation 
than others— has helped the Hitlers of 
the world.” 

As for those “Hitlers,” they must 
have loved seeing the anti-Semitic, mi- 
sogynist, homophobic petit-bourgeois 
Farrakhan as the centerpiece of the Mil- 
lion Man March. This has its logic, and 
Jesse Jackson using the march to bash 
rebellious prisoners is just the begin- 


ning. The possibility that the revolution- 
ary passions and traditions of Black 
America could be dragged down to Hell 
behind a fascist cult leader must give the 
racist ruling class in this country more 
sheer, visceral pleasure than anything 
since Jonestown. 

Gerard Emmett 
Chicago 

* * * 

Hearing the voices of African-Ameri- 
can men who went to the Million Man 
March makes clear that the reasons of 
many for attending had nothing to do 
with any aspect of Farrakhan’s agenda. 
One organized grouping who definitively 
did not go either for “atonement” 
or “family values” was the contingent of 
Black gay men from the Los Angeles- 
based Black Gay and Lesbian Leadership 
Forum and the New York-based Gay 
Men of African Descent. They went, ban- 
ners flying, to assert their proud pres- 
ence as part of Black male existence in 
America. The fact that the rank and file 
at the march did not share Farrakhan’s 
homophobia was shown in the warm re- 
ception they received; they reported that 
in no other situation had they ever felt 
such a bond and openness between gay 
and straight Black men as at the march. 

Gay rights supporter 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

A friend of mine told me that the day 
after attending the Million Man March, 
a male teacher who had expressed subtle 
homophobia to her in the past was now 
emboldened enough to start yelling in 
the cafeteria of a Black public high 
school to a group of teachers that “all 
the faggots in our community should be 
rounded up and shipped off to the white 
community!” He said gay people 
shouldn’t be teaching our kids or walk- 
ing the streets, “flaunting” themselves 
securely. 

The notion of the breakup of “the 
family” (which includes gay existence as 
well as the supposed “matriarchy”) be- 
ing the cause of the crises in the Black 
community was strengthened by this 
march. So while Black men felt so good 
about not getting their backs up when 
others stepped on their toes, and weren’t 
afraid, women and all gay people as well 
as children in the community have plen- 
ty to be afraid of when it comes to the 
family values of patriarchal fundamen- 
talism. 

Sonia Bergonzi 
Chicago 

* * * 

The Million Man March could never 
have been as successful as it was with- 
out the support of Black women. Black 
women were at the march. Black women 
were a part of the program as speakers 
and were represented in the concerns ex- 
pressed by speakers about man/woman 
relationships, children and the quality of 
life in the Black community. Betty 
Shabazz received a big round of ap- 
plause; her presence on stage was a pow- 
erful symbol of reconciliation of differ- 
ences which legitimized the march (and 
Farrakhan). 

There was a call for Black men to join 
organizations like the NAACP, the Ur- 
ban League and the Black Church, and 
to register to vote. Youth at the march 
were the same as those who took part in 
the Los Angeles rebellion in 1992; unfor- 
tunately, the Left was unavailable to 
provide an alternative. Many youth will 
ignore the call to join organizations like 
the NAACP and the Urban League. The 
Left missed a huge opportunity when it 
failed to attend the rally to raise impor- 
tant questions and contradictions. 

Marcher 

Detroit 

¥ I s 

I agree with bell hooks when she said: 
“I don’t have a problem with a million 
men marching, but it was the underlying 
assumption and principle they were 
marching behind.” Witting or unwitting- 
ly that ruling principle was patriarchy. 
It is the worst kind of retrogression 
imaginable to place one category of the 
oppressed as more important than an- 
other. When a social movement gets so 
compartmentalized to have one force 
and reason (women) stay home while an- 
other turns itself into a solitary icon, it’s 
nothing new. History is filled with so- 
called activists (for religious freedom, 
economic justice, etc.) who want to 
change society only to a point and al- 
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ways leave out the most crucial revolu- 
tionary question— man and woman rela- 
tions, gender roles and sexuality . 

Htun Lin 
Oakland, Cal. 


I would not go to anything led by Far- 
rakhan. I won’t have anything to do 
with racism or being against Jews. Mar- 
tin Luther King’s march was not like 
that, it was for everyone together, Black 
and white. 

Black worker 
New York 


I don’t support Farrakhan because he 
personalizes all the ills of society as it’s 
our fault that we are poor and disadvan- 
taged. I believe he did not hold the Mil- 
lion Man March to support the cause of 
humanity but to get recognition and 
power for himself. As a woman, l am of- 
fended by a man who asks me to stand 
in the back. 

Black woman 
Chicago 


I know that Farrakhan is just as racist 
as the white supremacists in many ways. 
But for the sake of unity among Black 
people, I stayed away from work on the 
day of the Million Man March. I also 
wanted to tell my boss that they cannot 
take -minorities for granted. 

African-American woman 
Chicago 



SUPPORTING 

LABOR 

STRUGGLES 

TODAY 


It appears to me that the struggle in 
Decatur is getting desperate. I have 
watched all my life how supporters rally 
’round when a struggle is hot, but desert 
when it appears to be losing. I saw it 
with the UFW and with Hormel. We can 
all go back to our daily lives, but the peo- 
ple on strike can’t. They are, not sur- 
prisingly, embittered and I wonder 
whether they might be “sitting ducks” 
for reaction. I have a lot of questions: 
What do you do when a struggle is being 
lost? How do you regroup? 

Joanne Forman 
New Mexico 

* * * 

When the Contract With America 
came out, people said it Was a bunch of 
Republican crap. People now say that all 
politicians are the same: Instead, maybe 
it will take small numbers of people to 
empower others. That’s why I wish we 
got more people to travel from here to 
Cooks Hams in Kentucky. They have 
been in a serious union struggle for two 
years. When they saw that people were 
coming down there from Decatur, they 
felt power. Or when they came up here, 
we felt like it was energizing. Cooks 
Hams is in hill country, very separated 
from anything else. Companies like Con- 
Agra, who owns Cooks, look for people 
like that. They automatically look for 
people who live in depressed places. Vis- 
iting this way makes people fee 1 re- 
newed. 

Staley family 
Decatur, HI.- 

❖ ❖ * 

Striking Detroit newspaper workers 
had an information table at the October 
North American Labor History Confer- 
ence at Wayne State University. Among 
the many things a Teamster representa- 
tive there told me was that the Newspa- 
per Guild had established a Speakers’ 
Bureau to go around the country and ex- 
plain the issues of the strike. They had 
already received requests for speakers 
from such diverse places as Harvard, 
Boston and Milwaukee among others. 


Any organization wishing to have a 
speaker can contact them at the News- 
paper Guild by calling 313-963-4254. 

Strike supporter 
Detroit 

ENVIRONMENTAL RACISM 

Franklin Dmitryev’s Essay, “Rising 
community struggles fight toxic environ- 
mental racism” (July 1995 N&L), made 
a good point about environmental issues 
being focused on wilderness preservation 
and not on toxic issues. I found myself 
relating back to my manufacturing engi- 
neering days, working in environments 
that were legally “safe” but about which 
I had my doubts. I have worked around 
graphite dust, trichlorethane, nickel 
powder, aluminum oxide, rust inhibitors 
and exhaust from plastics being burned 
out. The long-term effect on workers ex- 
posed to specialized work environments 
may not be known for years, as they 
take the toxins into their bodies very 
slowly. If I had not been laid off I would 
probably still be taking them into mine. 

Larry 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 


NOTIONS 
OF QUEER 
SUBJECTIVITY 



The article on Queer Notions in the 
October N&L goes to the core of what 
makes up families and what role that 
plays in terms of revolution. It is inter- 
esting that the mass media and all the 
slick publications are trying to personal- 
ize the whole thing of gay and lesbian. 
By personalizing they remove the threat 
to the nuclear family. It was great to see 
that worked out so clearly in print. 
There is a tendency in the gay/lesbian 
movement to be absorbed into this per- 
sonal thing. The backlash against femi- 
nism is happening because when people 
get the idea that these movements 
threaten the very concept of the family 
there’s an attempt to take the teeth out 
of it. There is even some of that within 
the community itself because of these 
hard economic times. 

Radical feminist 
Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

Jennifer Pen’s essay points to the true 
revolutionary question: “what is hu- 
man?” You can say the Black question is 
revolution, but those in the Million Man 
March need to ask that question. , 
Metaphysicians before capitalism asked 
that question. Native American societies 
raised that question. We can kill only 
when we begin to dehumanize others. ' 
Humans need air to live. If we poison it, 
there won’t be any humans. Humans 
need to not work 16-hour days. Human- 
ism is an inclusive ideology that rattles 
the Right and the Left. If we categorize 
people according to race or who we want 
to sleep with, we lose sight of human- 
ism. That is what I liked about Jenni- 
fer’s article. She begins with human be- 
ings and what they need to live. Marxists 
get bogged down when they look to what 
Lenin and Marx said. They aren’t with 
us today. New metaphysicians are need- 
ed right now to reach the masses and 
make them aware of what is happening. 

Black gay man 

San Francisco 


AN INHUMAN SOCIETY 

The Unabomber belongs to the inhu- 
man industrial and high-tech society in 
spite of his declaration against it. His is 
an inhuman reaction to the inhuman us- 
age of science and technology within an 
inhuman society. What surrounded the 
O.J. Simpson murder case has the same 
meaning. This society is .dehumanized so 
thoroughly that any strong reactions 
against it must take inhuman forms. ' 
Chinese intellectual 
California 
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GINGRICH’S UNRELENTING WAR ON THE POOR 


People are starving even here, in 
America, and sometimes you got to steal 
just to survive. A lot of people out here 
on the west side are like Robin Hood. If 
you’re hurting, and I’m hurting, why 
should I rob you? The way people think 
is you should take from the person who 
offended both of us. If you see boys take 
a 60-pound bag of potatoes from a truck 
you know that they’ve got to be hungry, 
and they are going to share it. 

Unemployed worker 
Chicago 

The destruction of the city university 
system is being speeded up by an expect- 
ed drop in enrollment— on top of that al- 
ready caused by higher tuition and less 
aid— of up to 10,000 students who re- 
ceive welfare. The students recently re- 
ceived “workfare” assignments at times 
and places that make it impossible for 
them to continue their schooling. 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

At a march and rally protesting educa- 
tional cuts, a Black student of Borough 
}f Manhattan Community College said 
they were waving election registration 
cards at Pataki’s office as a threat not to 
re-elect him because of the cuts. Then he 
said, “But what’s the good of putting in 
someone else? There’s been a 29% cut in 
six years. They’re all the same.” 

Sheila 
New York 

* * * 

I hate coming to the welfare office. I 
rm trying to get even a minimum wage 
ob to. take care of my two kids and me. 
Thank God for the battered women’s 
shelter I’m in. They are understanding. 
Two weeks ago the social worker here 
said I’d have my check by last Wednes- 
iay. It didn’t come. Now it’s Monday 
md I find out that the paper work is still 
sitting on someone’s desk! They have 
lot even started to process it! I had one 
social worker tell me to my face that “if 
! had my way, none of you would get 
inything.” What gives them the right? 

Welfare mother 
Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 


The proposals for welfare cuts are hor- 
rible. They concentrate on the very poor. 
They are turning people into animals. 
People will do anything to survive. It 
will push the crime rate through the 
roof. They put drugs here in the poor 
neighborhoods. People try to forget their 
troubles and afterwards you wake up 
with more troubles. 

Welfare recipient 
* , „ Oakland, Cal. 

When I was reading the biography of 
the great civil rights activist, Fannie Lou 
Hamer, I found that in 1969 in Drew 
Country, Miss., the school superintend- 
ent ruled that no one with an ‘illegiti- 
mate child” could teach, or work in the 
cafeteria, library or gym of the public 
schools. Only women were affected be- 
cause the superintendent said, it’s “eas- 
ier to find an unwed mother... because 
she is stuck with the results.” 

It made me think that this is where 


Charles Murray and Newt Gingrich, who 
want to restigmatize unwed mothers 
and their children, are going. Fannie 
Lou Hamer was right when she told the 
court: “You are trying all of us.” 

Terry Moon 
Chicago 

* * * 

People like Jesse Helms, all they know 
is accumulation. You don’t have to go 
overseas to see the harm capitalism 
does. They don’t even want to take care 
of their own people. What morality? 

Iranian exile 
Oakland, Cal. 


CRISIS IN EAST EUROPE 

The economic and political crisis here 
continues, with various fascist and reac- 
tionary groupings waiting in the wings 
for an eventual return to power. The 
major international corporations contin- 
ue their rape and exploitation of the 


Hungarian economy and the large scale: 
impoverishment of the population is the 
result. The IMF has forced Hungary to 
raise its consumer prices to internation- 
al levels (sometimes even higher) while 
the average income is one-fifth or even 
one-tenth— an hourly rate of 80 U.S. 
cents is about the norm. Because of the 
incredible taxes that must be paid by 
both employers and employees, the black 
market is flourishing. Workers are paid 
their minimum wage “under the table” 
with no health insurance, pensions or 
any social benefits. 

Correspondent 

Budapest 

* * * 

Your next commentary on East Eu- 
rope should note that the protest against 
the damming of the Danube was a prime 
issue in the overthrow of the old re- 
gimes; all the new ones signed on to it, 
most notably the Czechs. A bit over a 
year ago I was in Prague (and Budapest, 
where things have changed less dramati- 
cally), and the accelerating increase in 
automobiles is the surest sign of the eco- 
logical degradation coming with 
“privatization.” You can see the retreat 
from the public concerns to aspirations 
for suburban houses with two-and three- 
car garages. Any turnaround has to be 
envisioned and articulated in a very 
broad sense: a new way of living. 

Environmentalist 

California 


WHY READ N&L? 

During a distribution of N&L at the 
Detroit newspaper strike picket line, one 
of the strikers who had received it came 
up later with a friend to get another 
copy because, as he put it, “I’ve never 
seen a small paper like this having such 
a wide range of important subjects. This 
is really a great paper.” 

Andy Phillips 
Detroit 

* * 

I find N&L to be one of the strongest 
and most thorough voices of counter- 
point there is. 

Reader 
Auburn, Calf 


Let the voices of the imprisoned be heard! 


As part of the effort to let the 
voices of the incarcerated speak for 
themselves, 'News & Letters is 
helping to distribute a question- 
naire, drawn up by prisoners, 
which aims to elicit their views on 
current prison conditions. For a 
free copy of the questionnaire, 
write to Prisoners Pamphlet, c/o 
News & Letters at 59 E. Van Bu- 
ren 707, Chicago, IL 60605. 


From the Introduction to the questionnaire: 

We as individuals find ourselves in a society in which we have to 
struggle on a daily basis, but unfortunately many of our struggles run 
into a cycle that fails to improve our overall conditions within the 
prison walls. In order to break out of this pattern, we need to compre- 
hend the reasons as to why we let such hardships be imposed upon 
ourselves. Once we do so it becomes possible to carry out a plan of ac- 
tion that can defeat the current cycle of misery. In order for that 
knowledge to be available, we would like you to help by answering the 
following questions. Our aim is to use this material to compile a pam- 
phlet which will be available to prisoners so that they can learn how 
to improve their surroundings. 
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( Black/Red View 

by John Alan 

The Million Man March on Washington, D.C., has 
been hailed by some political commentators as a “great 
historic event.” This spontaneous judgment is based 
solely upon the vast numbers of African Americans who 
came, and not upon what they were thinking or upon the 
rationale of the ideology espoused by the speakers. Thus, 
the March has yet to stand the real test of history. 

It should be quite obvious that the hundreds of thou- 
sands came to protest the current invidious racism in 
this country and the permanent economic crisis in the 
Black community, which brought a whole generation of 
African Americans to the brink of 19th-century poverty. 
At the same time, it is also obvious that those assembled 
on the Washington Mall wanted to hear what Black lead- 
ers had to say about this crisis and what they heard was: 
that they were not protesting against the conditions of 
racism and poverty, but were engaged in a “Holy Day of 
Atonement and Reconciliation.” This shifting of the fo- 
cus of Black alienation from within the reality of Ameri- 
can society to an alienation from God, was mastermind- 
ed by Louis Farrakhan, the head of the Nation of Islam. 

Farrakhan’s ideological domination of the March has 
provided a convenient shield behind which the present 
Black leadership can hide their failure to take on the re- 

A Black feminist’s view 

Chicago— While understanding that revolutionary 
situations occur without a blueprint and with the under- 
standing that dire, hardened, murderous conditions exist 
against Black men in today’s society— with all of this 
said, I cannot arrive at the conclusion that the Million 
Man March took place for Black people as a whole. 

It was indeed necessary for Black men to come togeth- 
er, to embrace each other, to fee 1 their own humanity, to 
make a statement against today’s inhumanity against 
them; it was indeed a necessity to force upon the world’s 
consciousness the plight that Black men have borne and 
are now bearing. Yet my only question to this is, “Yes, 
but at what cost?” Upon what ground are w,e standing 
with, this October 16th call to Washington by the anti- 
Semitic and woman-hating ideologue, Farrakhan? Some 
may call this merely a moral stance; a stance that cannot 
be proved philosophically or one may say this is not deal- 
ing with the world of the here and now. With that in 
mind, why not bring in a point for theoretical discus- 
sion?" 

Under different conditions and during a different 
time, Sojourner Truth broke from her leader, Frederick 
Douglass, when he alluded to the “Negro Hour” (at the 
time of the passage of amendments to the Constitution) 
as if it were only for Negro men. This is not the view of 
any puritanical leader— nor of any kind of purist. What I 
am coming to realize is just what an important and veiy, 
very difficult break Sojourner Truth had to project, espe- 
cially when she called him shortmlnded. 

If anyone says this is a march by Black men which is 
supposed to mean it is for the Black family, which is sup- 
posed to imply some sort of stance for Black women and 
children, please spare anyone the condescension of such 
statements. It is sickening to witness how some Black 
men feel it necessary to stand tall based on their patron- 
izing idea that they need to “protect our women.” Wom- 
en are not possessions. We are not commodities to be 
bought, sold or locked away and to be told to keep silent 
while Black men have their say. 

What is unnerving is to equate the women’s confer- 
ence in China to the events in Washington. Did the wom- 
en^ conference organize itself based on anti-Semitism 
and the hatred of men? Did that conference promote pa- 
triarchy: to say we need to have men again as heads of 
households as if that is to prove there is something in- 
herently wrong with female-headed households? Why 
not start breaking away from these limitations and dis- 
cuss what is exactly happening? Capitalist society and its 
embryo— the family, or what Marx saw as the Latin 
term, “familius” which means servitude— needs to be 
stripped at its core. Tell me exactly, what is the future of 
the relation of woman to man to be? To merely, at cer- 
tain times, stand side by side with men? 

There has been a need to speak about the messenger 
and the message. As many times as Farrakhan has been 
mentioned as a point of divergence between groups of 
people in the U.S., isn’t it true as well that he is a point 
of attraction? What I have witnessed, as I have discussed 
with Black women what their reasons are for their sup- 
port of this march, is that— while they emphatically ex- 
press that the march had nothing to do with the messen- 
ger (and many Black men at the march expressed the 
same idea)— on the one hand, the personality is rejected 
by some, while on the other hand the expressions of his 
sentiments are not. 

Here lies a contradiction, a very serious and dangerous 
one. Once Farrakhan may gain more political power and 
clout will we be forced to ask ourselves, as Shakespeare 
had, “Upon what meat hath this our Caesar fed?” He is 
not Caesar... yet... but... This is how he is building his po- 
litical base— upon the expressions of race hatred, of anti- 
Semitism and to see to it that women are second-class 
citizens. This is the realm upon which Farrakhan oper- 
ates successfully among many Black people. This has 
been one point of attraction to the March on Washing- 
ton. And what has not been mentioned in detail are the 
class differences between those who did attend the 
march and those who did not. These are not minor 
points, these are very troubling concerns that need to be 
brought to the supporters of this particular March on 
Washington in 1995. —Diane Lee 
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sponsibility of developing a new vision of society and the 
encouragement of new forms of Black mass struggle to 
concretely end racism and poverty in this country. This 
task demands a totally new kind of Black leadership— a 
leadership capable of establishing a relationship between 
themselves and the Black masses based on a free flow of 
ideas. This failure reflects the depth of the crisis in the 
thinking of Black leadership, which can’t be swept away 
by closed summit meetings of Black leaders or by Farra- 
khan’s attempt to hustle the discontent of Black masses 
to gain for himself a broker’s position between them and 
the leaders of the capitalist state. 

Thus, as impressive as the “Million Man March” was, 
the leaders on the platform expounded no new ideas or 
concepts of a new beginning in the struggle against rac- 
ism and poverty. Farrakhan, in his keynote speech, pre- 
sented “true Black liberation” as a passage from atone- 
ment of Black males for their sins, to their unity and 
reconciliation with their brothers and their final redemp- 
tion, through the mediation of Allah, who will return to 
them their original “power and dominion.” In Farra- 
khan’s words: “Our failure to accept the call of Allah to 
be responsible heads of our families and community is 
our principal failure. Therefore, we as a people must 
atone to Allah...” 

In one swoop, he lifts the real life conditions of Ameri- 
can racism', which expresses itself objectively in perma- 
nent poverty and social disintegration in the African 
American communities, from its roots in ' the crisis in 
American capitalism to a “moral” contradiction with Al- 
lah. And, by the way, he slams the Civil Rights Move- 
ment because of the current reversal of its gains by the 
present reactionary Congress. Farrakhan says it’s a 
waste of time to petition the government; our petition 
now must be to the “Author of all creation” who will 
give us power if we meet his requirements. 

Both President Clinton and House Speaker Gingrich 
have applauded Farrakhan’s “moral” position simply be- 
cause Farrakhan’s “morality” reflects their own image 
of African American masses. Three years ago the Presi- 
dent claimed, in his infamous Memphis speech, that the 
country would go down the drain economically if Black 
violence and illegitimacy wasn’t stopped. Gingrich and 
the ultra-conservative Congress are now using their 
power to discipline poor Black women by giving the 
states the right to compel female-headed families on Aid 
to Families With Dependent Children to work for mini- 

One marcher’s view 

Chicago — I went to the Million Man March, and it 
was one of the greatest experiences of my life. I wasn’t 
old enough to participate in the Civil Rights Movement, 
and it has been a long time since we had a real move- 
ment in our community. I don’t see the March as a rejec- 
tion of the past of the Civil Rights Movement, but as a 
fulfillment of it. People who didn’t go to the March only 
know what the media tells them. 

So let me tell you why I went. We need to empower 
ourselves economically, politically, socially. For me, the 
whole March is summed up in “taking matters into our 
own hands.” 

I don’t think the government has any intention of 
helping Black Americans, especially in the inner cities. 
White people are losing their jobs; white people are living 
in poverty now. White corporations and the white gov- 
ernment can’t even take care of their own people. So if 
we rise up, it may wake up poor white people too. 

I am sick of the white media saying that the March 
was about Farrakhan, about hating Jews, and about dis- 
respecting women. None of that is true, as far as I could 
see. The march showed that we as a people are not going 
to be disunited. The March was not a coronation of Far- 
rakhan; it wasn’t even about Farrakhan. It validated the 
idea of “doing for self.” Farrakhan is called a separatist, 
but that doesn’t mean that people at the march were 
separatists; there were many points of view. 

No one I heard came because they hate Jews. The 
truth is I admire what the Jewish people have done since 
World War II; if Jews are attacked they fight back. Black 
women came to the March, thousands and thousands of 
them. Everywhere I went, they were welcomed. The fact 
is that Black women have been out there fighting a long 
time; Black men need to stand up now and share the 
burden with them. The March called for men because of 
the urgency of the predicament of Black men in America. 

We had a sea of Black men committed to changing 
their communities and this whole country. It was very 
inspiring. It is an experience I can hand down to my son. 
Being there was the opposite of what Black youth see all 
around them: the imprisonment of Black men, the ha- 
tred of Black men by the media, Black men thrown out 
of jobs, Black men drawn to gangs. 

In this march we were saying that we are going to 
clean up our community and unite for liberation. The 
March was a big splash. Now I believe we will begin to 
see little ripples everywhere in the Black community. 

I’m a cartoonist, and when I got home from the March 
I drew a cartoon of this enormous crowd with Uncle Sam 
hanging on to the top of the Washington Monument, 
saying “OK, I’m listening.” There’s really just two 
things I want Uncle Sam to listen to. First, that Black 
men are ready to bear their share of the responsibility 
for changing their communities and this country. Sec- 
ond, that we need an open honest dialogue about the real 
.state of racism in America— overt, covert and institu- 
tional racism. We don’t need another commission. We 
need to get rid of Gingrich and all his friends. We need to 
get rid of the liberals who can’t stand up to him. It all re- 
volves around one thing: we need to take matters into 
our own hands. —Greg Harris 


mum wages. Clearly, the Clinton-Gingrieh concept o t 
“morality”, is an economic duty, that is, the ethics oi 
capitalism imposed in the interest of capital accumula- 
tion and not in the interest of poor Black people. 

Farrakhan, with the help of Allah, constructs another 
world for African-Americans, but it is not a free world: 
it’s one that is dependent upon the so-called “white 
world,” materially and morally. At the same time, Farra- 
khan has a history of his own alienated relationship with 
Black masses in motion. This is not a theoretical suppo- 
sition; he opposed the Civil Rights Movement, became e 
bitter enemy of Malcolm X when Malcolm participated in 
that movement, and has been implicated in the assassi- 
nation of Malcolm X. 

In conclusion, what we do know, and this is a crucia 
determinant in the long struggle for Black liberation ir 
the U.S., is that we didn’t hear in Washington the voices 
of the Black masses or any articulation of the impulses 
for a new society expressed by the Los Angeles rebellion 
The voices that we heard in the Mall were the voices o; 
the past, spoken by personalities embedded in the past 
In spite of the militant character of the rhetoric, thes< 
voices were bound by the limits of capitalist politics 
while the struggle of Black masses in motion is inherent 
ly a transcendence of that politics and the creation of < 
new human society. Every time Black masses move, thei 
create a new leadership. 

| j Black World 

(continued from page 1) 

March on Washington, whose purpose, at the height o 
the Civil Rights Movement, was not only to “legislati 
the conscience of the nation,” as the leadership claimed 
but to make the demand for “Freedom! Now!” real, a 
the masses sought. 

Left postmodernist theories have eulogized the deatl 
of the subject, presuming that so-called identity politic 
have been completely defined by fundamentalism, be 
cause of Marxism’s perennial failure to take the questioi 
of national consciousness seriously. 

The March’s themes of self-help and empowermen 
that seem to be throw-backs to Booker T. Washington’ 
bootstrap capitalism, actually flow from a very differen 
source. It is no mystery of historical development that i: 
periods of deep social and economic restructuring th 
momentum of popular social forces is determined not b 
their aims but by their conditions. And while the Marc 
disproved the claim that the Black community is demoi 
alized and demobilized, the real slippery slope that th 
Left finds itself on is the false assumption that what i 
stirring in the Black community, with all its cOntradi< 
tions, is without material foundations. 

Two clues as to what is going on will suffice. First, th 
evisceration of internal markets of the Black communit; 
underway for the last two decades, is romanticized b 
Black nationalists and liberals alike as the ruin of an ii 
digenous Black capitalism, while actually signifying th 
final integration of the Black community in U.S. capita 
ist economy. Whence arises the ideology of self-help an 
empowerment. The Washington-Garvey period repti 
sented the creation of those indigenous petty capitalii 
structures in the Black community; the present momei 
represents their disintegration. 

Secondly, the expansion of Black consumerism and tl 
integration of an educated Black workforce into U.S. 1, 
bor markets that attend this disintegration, leaving 
Black “underclass” in its wake, has laid the ground fob 
new political and economic restructuring of Black reality. 

The Million Man March reveals to what extent tl 
leadership of the Black middle class stands poised on tl 
threshold of negotiating a new, South African-style, tj 
partite contract between Black America, capital and tl 
state. Not only Farrakhan’s Nation of Islam, but all tl 
major civil rights organizations, and many communi 
organizations are ready to negotiate, whether with Gin 
rich or Clinton, the same kind of structures that co* 
menced the empowerment of South Africa's Black mi 
die class at the end of the 1980s. 

Without a due as to the dialectic of historical and n 
terial conditions that manifest such phenomena as t 
1992 LA rebellion, on the one hand, and the Oct. 
March, on the other, the Left, adrift in its Sargasso £ 
of failed theoretical engagements with today’s realiti 
is certain to ignore the one for whom the Million M 
March may yet be a big pay day— Gen. Colin Powell. 

South Side woman’s view 

Chicago — The Million Man March is not what 
seems to be. The way I see it, Farrakhan took advantt 
of the situation. You had the O.J. Simpson trial and 
aftermath, which ripped the blinders off America’s vi 
of race relations and showed the reality for what it was 
a wound that has never healed. So Farrakhan was filli 
in a void which Jesse Jackson, the NAACP and all \ 
Black leadership left. They are asleep. 

But here is the point. The march got away from F 
rakhan. He was going to use it for promoting hims 
but it became more than he knew. The million peo 
who came didn’t come for atonement. You had the wh 
age group, from teenagers to old people there, look 
for answers. Some wanted a new version of 1963; so 
were looking for universality, for brotherhood. Fr 
what I’ve seen and heard, half of them were ignoi 
Farrakhan altogether. They were looking for the it 
not the man. They were speaking out about the coi 
tion of the Black man in America. I know what tha 
like, from a Black woman’s point of view. 
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Gingrich, Republicans intensify class warfare with inhuman budget 


(Continued from page 1) 

Any such differences between House and Senate bills, 
course, will easily be “negotiated” before a final ver- 
>n is presented for Presidential approval. More signifi- 
ntly, no one doubts that the expected Clinton veto, and 
e subsequent “negotiations” with him, will finally re- 
It in a bill that will differ only in minor details from 
e ruthless bill just passed. The deadly road ahead will 
marked by some of the most draconian measures ever 
awn up: 

• The elimination of the federal entitlement to wel- 
•e will see it replaced with “block grants” to the states, 
mpletely unchecked by any federal requirements. We 
n estimate the horrors ahead from the way Mississip- 
s Governor Fordice has already received a waiver from 
s Clinton administration, as of Nov. 1, to prohibit 
ithers on welfare from collecting extra benefits for ad- 
;ional children; has proclaimed that -the only job train- 
l welfare recipients need “is a a good alarm clock”; 
d has launched “Work First” which gives companies 
.25 an hour to employ welfare recipients who cannot 
'use whatever job is chosen for them. The employers 
ed to add only $1 to bring the pay up to minimum 
ige for six months, after which, if they do not 
sp the welfare recipient on permanently, she 
sent on to another such job. 
ft The sweeping cuts in Medicare will go well 
pond increasing premiums for the elderly and 
cing them into managed care plans. They will 
o force major teaching and public hospitals to 
sh the doctor training programs that are the 
art of medical care in poor neighborhoods 
•oughotit the entire nation— and in some 
les to simply close down, 
ft The slashing of education aid to students 
t have a special impact on tens of thousands 
legal immigrants who make up 10% of the 
jdy college -students now receiving Pell 
mts. Requiring that immigrants report the 
:ome of their sponsors when applying for as- 
tance will in most cases be enough to prevent 
; students from receiving aid. 

IE ALL-OUT WAR ON THE POOR 
Hie ruthless, all-out war on the poor is be- 
; waged on nearly every front imaginable, 
us, at the same time that Gingrich is determined to 
e a $245 billion tax cut to the most wealthy, he is 
lally determined to take away the Earned Income Tax 
jdit that benefits the 35% of all Americans who are 
png the millions -of working poor. Under the 1996 
tedule it would lift about 4.5 million people just above 
! poverty line. 

for two decades most of the income gains in the U.S. 
re gone to the wealthiest 20% of the population, and 
St of that to the top 5%. By today there is a greater 
icentration of wealth at the top than at any time since 
Great Depression. The extent to which the Gingrich 
Iget will accelerate that copcentration can be judged 
the fact that it represents the greatest transfer of 
dth in U.S. history. 

; was in the midst of the Great Depression that capi- 
jm attempted to save itself from the revolution it 
■ed then, through Roosevelt’s “New Deal” and the in- 
jtion of the very “Welfare State” Gingrich is now de- 
nined to destroy. The vicious meanness of the on- 
ght today that has shocked many analysts is no psy- 
logical problem, although Clinton’s press secretary 
e McCurry was no doubt right that Gingrich was 
ing forward not only to Medicare but the elderly 
nselves “withering on the vine.” Capitalism finds 
historic figure needed to do the job at every moment 
S development and decay. And its decadence today is 
reat that capitalism can no longer afford the “luxu- 
of allowing wages to rise and providing a “safety 
for those who cannot find work, 
was in the mid-1970s, when capitalism began to 
y its deep structural crisis, that even the bourgeois 
ysts began to quote Marx on the “decline in the rate 
rofit” and worry whether his analysis of “the law of 
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motion of capitalism” to its collapse had moved from 
theory to reality. Just as capitalism at that point found a 
Reagan to carry out Phase I of the counter-revolution it 
demanded— pushing back, through the 1980s, as many 
of the gains workers, women, youth and the Black di- 
mension had wrested since the 1960s as he could— so the 
ever-deepening crisis has now called on a Gingrich to 
push through what he has proudly called “Phase II” of 
the counter-revolution Reagan begem. 

MARX’S THEORY IS NOW REALITY 
What we are living through today is the reality of what 
Marx called in Capital the “absolute general law of capi- 
talist accumulation”— that is, the concentration of 
wealth into fewer and fewer hands at one pole, and the 
concentration of poverty and a “surplus population” of 
the unemployed at the other. As always in America, it is 
the Black dimension that tells the tale most starkly be- 
cause both class oppression and class struggle have con- 
sistently been mediated and defined by race in this be- 
nighted land, where the economic remains of slavery, in 
the form of the “Boss-Black” relationship, continue to 
shape the devastating social conditions of Black America 


in today’s high-tech capitalism. Indeed, our high-tech so- 
ciety has exacerbated this situation, increasing the per- 
manent army of the Black unemployed so greatly that by 
the beginning of the 1980s that Black unemployed army 
was given a new designation— the “underclass.” 

The very term signaled that the system would no long- 
er even try to pretend it could curb unemploy- 
ment— especially for Black youth. Instead it has been 
housing them increasingly in prisons. That the inmates 
of no less than four federal, prisons erupted simultane- 
ously to protest discriminatory sentencing in drug-relat- 
ed cases involving powder and crack cocaine, as soon as 
the House refused to vote for changing it, is a sign of the 
explosion waiting to ignite. 

It is not only a question of Black youth, although their 
survival is the most acutely in danger today. At the same 

Breathing makes us sick 

Los Angeles— Since January 1995, I have been un- 
der doctor’s care for congestive heart failure. I am 74 
years old, and among the elderly in Los Angeles that are 
in danger on days when the air pollutants reach peak 
levels. In my case, the level seems to have been stuck at 
peak levels all year. 

I read an article in the Los Angeles Times discussing a 
report in the American Journal of Public Health that 
concluded that 6,515 cases of congestive heart failure in 
Los Angeles County from 1986 through 1989 were the 
result of carbon monoxide exposure. 

This study was by epidemiologist Dr. Robert D. Morris 
and his co-workers at the Medical College of Wisconsin. 
The information for the study came from two sources, 
the Environmental Protection Agency and Medicare. 
One question I have is: why are both of these agencies 
on the Republican hit list? 

Since the article states that “medical researchers have 
long suspected that high levels of carbon monoxide pose 
a risk to people with heart disease,” my question is, 
What led to this person’s heart disease? Was it many 
other unhealthy things coupled with carbon monoxide? 
We workers are forced to breathe all kinds of poisons 
each day, trying to earn a way to live under capitalism. 
What effect does ail this have on a young worker’s 
healthy body? I remember when my body was healthy 
and strong. What caused it to become weak and sick? I 
don’t want the age-old answer that it’s just “old age.” 

Why have the medical doctors overlooked this health 
hazard so long? We all know capitalism is not in the 
business of taking care of the health of people; they, are 
in the business of making money. The. bottom line is 
higher and higher profits, even though everyone, includ- 
ing the capitalists and the Republicans, needs clean air 
to breathe and clean water to drink. 

My doctdr said that congestive heart failure means the 
heart muscle can’t pump blood forcefully enough to de- 
liver oxygen-rich blood to all parts of the body. I wonder. 
If a large part of the oxygen in the air has been burned 
up by fumes from cars, trucks, airplanes and farm ma- 
chinery, and the fumes are carbon monoxide, I say it’s 
lack of oxygen that causes congestive heart failure. 

Dr. Morris wrote: “When they breathe in excess car- 
bon monoxide, the added stress can be enough to send 

them to the hospital.” 

Just breathing: that makes us sick. —Felix Martin 


time, although the number of white women on welfare 
greatly outnumbers the number of Black women, as a 
whole, the “welfare question” has become both “the 
race question and the woman question in disguise” as 
one woman who grew up on welfare expressed it, adding, 
“and so far the answers bode well for no one.” 

CAN WE FIND A TURNING POINT? 

There is no question that the situation for Black 
America is desperate and that the racism on which this 
country was founded has seen the division into which 
the Kerner Report 27 years ago called “two societies, 
separate and unequal” grow wider and deeper, the great- 
er the crisis. There is also no question that what Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial traced out throughout the en- 
tire history of the U.S.— that only when the Black and 
the labor struggles for freedom coalesce have we reached 
decisive turning points— is more necessary to grasp than 
ever at this moment. 

What has to be asked at so great a point of retrogres- 
sion as we are sifffering today is whether we are headed 
toward that kind of turning point or away from it? 

The election of John Sweeney, president of the Service 
Employees union, to the presidency of the AFL- 
CIO, although he has promised more actions of 
confrontation and civil disobedience— the kind 
of tactics the union leadership has not called for 
since the 1960s— has certainly not indicated he 
will move toward the kind of confrontation with 
racism so profoundly demanded today. It is the 
question that all the forces of revolution have to 
confront in the search for a turning point out of 
today’s horrors. 

That search is what makes it necessary to 
critically examine the Million Man 
March— which has brought forth the intense 
debate now raging about it in Black America. 
Some Of the most intense critique has come 
from Black feminists, in particular bell hooks 
who has castigated Farrakhan’s patriarchal, 
anti-Semitic and homophobic agenda. USC pro- 
fessor Donna Franklin declared the March “an 
attempt to ‘vindicate’ Black manhood. But the 
creation of a new Black patriarchy is the last 
thing that African-American women need.” A 
less high profile Black feminist has pointed to the cri- 
tique Sojourner Truth had to make even of Frederick 
Douglass, when she called him “short-minded” for disre- 
garding the importance of demanding the vote not only 
for men but also for women. (See debate and discussion 
on the march, p. 8.) Not all Black women share their 
sharp critique, though many were disturbed at the divi- 
siveness of Farrakhan’s agenda. 

There is no question that the hundreds of thousands 
of Black men who poured out for the rally Farrakhan 
had called do not fully share his hate-filled “fundamen- 
talist” agenda. Yet there is also no question that the out- 
pouring has now propelled so reactionary a character as 
Farrakhan to the national leadership he was aiming for. 

What drove that outpouring is surely the deep rage in 
the Black masses at the devastation they are suffering in 
this degenerate capitalist society. The question that re- 
mains is whether that rage will be released to uproot it 
and begin the creation of totally new human relations, of 
whether that rage will be restrained— and diverted. That 
Jesse Jackson, who joined Farrakhan on the platform on 
Oct. 16, rushed to quell the prison revolts that erupted 
right after the march cannot be brushed aside. 

What is demanded at this moment is not to shy away 
from a critique of all the tendencies that would compro- 
mise the Idea of Freedom, but to reach for a way to 
make it real. 

Can the Idea of freedom 
re-mobilize today’s 
mass movements? 

Reports from the News and Letters 
Committees Plenum, Sept. 2-3, 1995 

On Politicalization and Philosophy 

POLITICALIZATION AND THE DIALECTICS OF MARXIST- 
HUMANIST PHILOSOPHY AND ORGANIZATION 

NEWS & LETTE RS AND POLITICALIZATION 

On The Marxist-Humanist 
Statement on The Black Dimension 

MARXIST-HUMANIST STATEMENT ON THE BLACK 
DIMENSION: CONTINUING WORK-IN-PROGRESS 

NO SEPARATION BETWEEN PAST* PRESENT AND FUTURE: 
TODAY'S STRUGGLE OVER THE MEANING OF 
BUCK HIS TORY 

On a New Collection of Writings by 
Raya Dunayevskaya on Dialectics 

CAN A DIALECTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION POINT 
US BEYOND TODAY'S RETROGRESSION? 

PUBLISHING RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA ON HEGEL AND THE 
DIALECTIC: FROM THE EARLY WRITINGS TO THE 19S3 
LETTERS ON HEGEL'S ABSOLUTES, AND FROM MARXISM 
AND FREEDOM TO THE DISCUSSIONS OF LUKACS 

Plus — Perspectives for 1995-1996 

'CAN THE IDEA OF FREEDOM RE-MOBILIZE TODAY'S 
MASS MO VEMENTS?" by The Resident Edit orial Board 

To order, send S2 plus Si postage 

to News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren St., #707, Chicago IL 60605. 
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The Guatemalan army murdered 11 unarmed civil- 
ians, and wounded over 20 others, in an unprovoked at- 
tack Oct, 5, one day before a UN human rights investi- 
gator was due to arrive in Guatemala, and five weeks be- 
fore Nov. 12 national elections. The president, Ramiro 
De Leon Carpio, immediately condemned the attack, but 
the brazen brutality of the army gives the lie to any no- 
tion of “civilian” rule in Guatemala. 

The army’s victims were the indigenous people of 
“Aurora 8th of October.” They were part of a communi- 
ty of refugees recently returned from Mexico, where 
they had fled with tens of thousands of other Mayan 
people to escape military repression that began in 1960. 
During the army’s scorched earth campaign of extermi- 
nation against guerrillas in the 1980s, the refugee popu- 
lation grew to anywhere between 45,000 and 100,000. 
They are now returning to their homes in what has be- 
come a new social movement. 

The Aurora community had gathered to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of their return when an army pa- 
trol entered their camp. Eyewitness reports state that 
after the soldiers refused to disarm or leave, nearly a 
hundred people, many of them women and children 
formed a semi-circle around the patrol and shortly after 
that, the solders opened fire to kill. 

The massacre was denounced immediately in Guate- 
mala. Rigoberta Menchu called for the death penalty for 

Federal prisons explode 

Chicago — Guards and administrators lost control 
of at least five federal prisons across the country after a 
Congressional decision on Oct. 18 to sustain glaringly 
disparate sentencing requirements for the possession of 
crack versus powder cocaine. 

Unrest began immediately following the decision, 
prompting an order for a lockdown of indefinite length 
from the Justice Department. This move provoked an 
angry response from prisoners, who seized control of 
dormitories and attacked guards in Memphis, Tenn., Al- 
lenwood, Penn, and other sites. 

The uprising of longest duration took place in Green- 
ville, 111., where prisoners surrounded a number of 
guards inside the facility. Control there was regained by 
a SWAT team on the morning of Oct. 21. 

Federal correctional officials tried to downplay the po- 
litical nature of the uprisings, but reports from employ- 
ees who were briefly detained by prisoners in Talladega, 
Ala., confirmed their motives. 

In a parallel effort, Jesse Jackson condemned the up- 
rising and urged prisoners to await the efforts of reform- 
ers on the outside. 

The mandatory sentence for the possession of five 
grams of crack, the cheap, crystalline form of cocaine, is 
five years, while it requires possession of one hundred 
times that amount of powder cocaine to warrant a simi- 
lar penalty. This disparity reflects a racist targeting of 
the Black and Latino users of crack, which is widely 
available in urban areas blighted by deindustrialization. 

It is significant to note that a different outcome of the 
Congressional vote would not have affected the sen- 
tences of those currently serving time at all. Their reac- 
tion is a sign of rage and frustration at a federal penal 
system crammed with over 90,000 people, thereby used 
increasingly as a means of social control over a jobless 
and alienated section of the population. 

— Kevin Michaels 


Wildcat against sellout 

Chicago — Some 300 workers at Koch Poultry 
Company (4404 W. Berleau) walked off their jobs 
Oct. 30 when they learned the details of their newly 
signed first contract. Management immediately fired 
the strikers, almost all Mexicans, the majority wom- 
en. - > 

The shop had overwhelmingly voted in a new 
union, UNITE, in August in the belief that it would 
fight for better wages, health insurance, an end to 
management abuses. Resentment grew after the 
union and company excluded rank and file represen- 
tatives from contract negotiations, according to 
strikers. 

y Watch for the Mil story in the December N&L. 


Dialogue with Marcuse 

(Continued from page 4) 

the advanced economy; that is why it is necessary to look 
also at the most backward; and that is why the world 
must be our country, i.e., the country of the self-develop- 
ing subject. * 

Back then to that final paragraph of the Absolute Idea, 
the insistence that we have not just reached a new tran- 
sition, that this determination is “an absolute libera- 
tion, having no further immediate determination which 
is not equally posited and equally Notion. Consequently 
there is no transition in this freedom... The transition 
here, therefore, must rather be taken to mean that the 
Idea freely releases itself in absolute self-security and 
self-repose.” (SL, 485) 

You see l am not afraid either of the “system” of He- 
gelian Philosophy, nor of the idealism of the Absolute 
Idea. The Absolute Idea is the method of cognition for 
the epoch of the struggle for freedom, and philosophic 
cognition is not a system of philosophy, but the cognition 
of any object, our “object” being labor. The unity of ob- 
ject and subject, theory and practice and the transcen- 
dence of the first negation will come to realize itself in 
our time.... 
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in the shadow of massacre 


those who were responsible for the atrocity. In Hondu- 
ras, some 400 indigenous people marched to the capital, 
Tegucigalpa, to protest at the Guatemalan embassy. 
Emergency meetings and demonstrations were organ- 
ized in many cities throughout Latin America and the 
“other America” in the U.S. 

U.S. COMPLICITY 

U.S. collaboration with Guatemalan military repres- 
sion dates back to the 1954 CIA-engineered coup. It has 
continued through the recent collapse of Russian Com- 
munism, only changing its ideological garb for Latin 
America. Since then, the U.S. has led a campaign in the 
western hemisphere to solidify its blockade isolation of 
Cuba. It has simultaneously pronounced its version of 
the “end of history” for Latin America by proclaiming 
that the rest of the region has successfully made the 
transition from military dictatorship to civilian “democ- 
racy.” 

What does that mean in Guatemala? As late as Janu- 
ary 1995, CIA agents were busy shielding their ties with 
Guatemala’s military butchers. Much of the recent filth 

Indict Fuhrman! 

■Los Angeles — Over fifty protesters gathered outside 
the Criminal Courts Building in downtown Los Angeles 
on Oct. 25, in a spirited move to rally attention to the 
danger of a known criminal-on-the-loose: Mark Fuhr- 
man, racist retired cop whom supposedly “everyone,” 
from Prosecutor Marcia Clark to President Bill Clinton, 
“abhors.” 

Yet despite all that abhorrence; despite the fact that 
he lied under oath on the witness stand — a behavior 
previously deemed to constitute perjury; despite his ad- 
mission to planting evidence and beating and framing 
suspects: Fuhrman remains free in Idaho, on full police 
pension, while only a snail’s pace of a federal “investiga- 
tion” may, at some point, begin. 

The women of Mothers ROC (Mothers Reclaiming 
Our Children), organizers of the demonstration, knew 
all about Mark Fuhrman long before he gained notoriety 
during the OJ. Simpson trial. He is one of many, police 
and prosecutors, who have participated in the railroad- 
ing of their husbands and sons; one woman carried a 
poster bearing a picture of her son, framed by Fuhrman. 
“We’re calling Fuhrman’s name, not because he’s the 
only one,” one mother said. “The Police Department is 
full of cops like him. But he’s the only one who has been 
caught on tape. We want all the false arrests and police 
abuse to end.” 

The mainly African-American crowd consisted of 
Mothers ROC activists, community people who had 
heard a discussion of the protest on a Black radio station 
at five o’clock that morning, and angry citizens who 
were at the Courts Building for other reasons, and 
joined in. 

Some of the slogans on the hand-lettered signs read: 
“Reopen all Fuhrman Cases”; “Uncover the Cover-up in 
the LAPD”; “Stop Discriminatory Prosecution”; and 
“Fuhrman + Power = Fuhrer.” 


concerning U.S.-CIA trafficking with the Guatemalai 
army came to light after Jennifer Harbury started a dar 
ing and persistent campaign to uncover the fate of he; 
husband E train Bamaca, a Guatemalan guerrilla. Th< 
army colonel, Julio Roberto Alpirez, implicated ii 
Bamaca’s torture and disappearance in 1992, and in thi 
murder of U.S. civilian Michael DeVine in 1990, was i 
paid CIA agent. The Bush administration cut off over 
military aid after the uproar over DeVine’s murder, bu 
the CIA picked up the funnel for even more aid, whicl 
continued through April 1995. 

The U.S. inflated the Guatemalan military to bloate( 
proportions especially under Reagan in the 1980s. But i 
is now being pressured to downsize under domesti 
edicts such as the recent law to end forced army con 
scriptions, and the recent demobilization of the “comi 
sionados militares”— the network of some 24,000 infor 
mants, collaborators and death squad assassins, 
t A human rights activist dismissed the phony transfor 
mation of the “comisionados” not as a question of num 
bers, but the lack of any “mental demilitarization” o 
people who are civilians still at the service of the mili 
tary. It is a military of 40,000 soldiers and another half 
million with some military ties, against an estimate 
800-strong remnant of a guerrilla force. 

NEW INDIGENOUS ORGANIZATIONS 
Nobody thinks the army’s massacre at Aurora 8th c 
October was an arbitrary act. It is part of a campaign t 
disrupt the upcoming negotiations between the Guate 
malan government-military and the URNG (Guatems 
lan National Revolutionary Unity) guerrillas, to sabc 
tage any mass participation in the Nov. 12 general elei 
tions, and to stem the refugee return movement. 

Akin to the eruption in indigenous peoples’ aspire 
tions that emerged in Chiapas last year, new voices an 
organizations are emerging among the Mayan peoples c 
Guatemala, who represent over half the population an 
have been the most brutally oppressed over 500 year; 
Nukuj Akpop (“Experiment in Governance”) is a polit 
cal coalition of over 100 organizations formed to focc 
on participation in the November elections, as well £ 
long-term demands for indigenous rights, an end to mil 
tarization of social institutions, and improvement in lil 
and labor. „ 

Rigoberta Menchu is now leading a drive to revers 
the boycott of elections in Guatemala. In the last ele 
tion, non-voting reached 80%, mainly among indigenoi 
people. A number of indigenous leaders have called f< 
electoral participation as a way to stop the direction ar 
consolidation of the ruling government, and to have 
say in the negotiations with the URNG, which will en 
brace issues directly concerning Mayan peoples. Mench 
does not support any party but is promoting mass indi 
enous participation, especially by women who have se 
dom if ever voted because of state repression and pat? 
archal discrimination. I 

The Nov. 12 elections will be cited by the U.S. as a; 
other evidence of “democracy.” They will do nothing 
solve Guatemala’s fundamental social problems. On 
the new emerging forces can grasp that power. 


Bertell Oilman on Marx and the Dialectic Today 


Bertell Oilman’s Dialectical Investigations (Routledge, 
1993) is a work which swims against the current of 
much contemporary radical theory in that it elaborates 
and defends Marx’s concept of dialectic not as history, 
but as a living perspective for today and the future. 

Some readers of N&L will be disappointed that Oilman 
does not carry out a direct analysis of what Marx termed 
“the source of all dialectic,” Hegel’s work. Others will 
disagree with Oilman’s brief chapter on the former Sovi- 
et Union, where he characterizes that society as “neither 
socialist nor capitalist” (p. 110). 

But to focus on such issues alone would mean missing 
some of the very important points on the dialectic in 
Marx which are developed in this interesting work. The 
core of the book is a lengthy essay on the process of ab- 
straction. Here Oilman does something that few other 
Marxists, in their rush toward practice and the (pseudo) 
concrete, have done: he takes seriously Marx’s statement 
in the 1867 preface to Capital to the effect that “the 
power of abstraction” rather than empiricist methods 
are what he will be using to uncover the structure and 
development of the capitalist system. 

Oilman shows, for instance, that Marx operates 
throughout his work at several different levels of ab- 
straction, ranging from a focus on the individual, to a 
specific capitalist society, to capitalism as a whole, to all 
human societies, and so forth. He argues that critics of 
Marx often misconstrue his statements as to their level 
of generality, taking more general ones to be specific 
ones about a particular capitalist society. 

Also, Marx uses abstract categories to draw out the 
forward movement of history. Thus, in the Grundrisse, 
“the social formations that preceded capitalism are 
mainly viewed and studied here as early moments of cap- 
italism abstracted as a process” (p. 57). Without appreci- 
ating how Marx uses abstract categories, critics often 
dismiss as empirically unsound statements by Marx such 
as all history is the history of class struggle. 

A , related point, which Oilman develops in another 
chapter, is what he calls “studying history backward.” 
Such a notion might seem strange to historians focused 
on narrative or buried in empirical facts, but here 
Oilman has once again illuminated something central to 
Marx’s writings. For in Capital, Marx does not begin his 
account of the dialectic of bourgeois society by discussing 
its historical origins out of feudalism. Instead, in his first 
chapter Marx takes up commodity fetishism, even 


though it first emerges at a fairly advanced stage of cs 
talist development. 

Oilman also separates himself from those, bi 
“Marxists” and postmodernist opponents of Marx, v 
think that Marx collapsed all particularity and differe 
into a single “grand narrative:” “The effort by mosl 
Marx’s followers and virtually all of his critics to enc 
sulate the materialist conception of history into a sif 
generalization regarding the role of production (or t 
nomtes) has never succeeded, therefore, because it c 
not succeed” (p. 63). 

Taken as a whole, this book has many insights *o ol 
those seeking to think dialectically and in a revoluti 
ary manner with regard to present-day society. 

—Kevin Ander 
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Racist measures spark National Day 
of Action on college campuses 


Editor’s note: Below we print reports from California 
m demonstrations motivated by the elimination of af- 
irmative action in education there and threats to its en- 
ire existence nationwide. Protests were held Oct. 12 at 
campuses around the country, including several univer- 
i ities in New York, Univ. of Wisconsin at Madison and 
he Univ. of Michigan, which had its largest anti-racist 
•ally in years. Many students have organized hunger 
trikes to stop the “ educational genocide” and are de- 
claring affirmative action to be a human rights issue. 


±jus suigeies- Over 2,000 enthusiastic 
tudents— Black, Latino, Asian, Native American, and 
dute/Anglo— rallied and marched on the campus of the 
Jniversity of California-Los Angeles (UCLA) for a stu- 
[ent-led National Day of Action in defense of education, 
ffirmative action, and the rights of immigrants, work- 
rs, and indigenous peoples. 

The primary theme was a protest against the July UC 
tegents decision to end affirmative action programs in 
dmissions, hiring, and contracting. The rally was the 
ulmination of a two-week-long series of events organ- 
sed by the UCLA Affirmative Action Coalition, which 
icluded candlelight vigils, discussion forums, and the 
rection of a tent encampment, “Freedom City,’’ in the 
enter of campus. 

Hand lettered signs carried by the students read, 
Leave Jim Crow in our history books,” “Education not 
icarceration” and “No More Lies!” 

The crowd was far more integrated than any off-cam- 
us rally held in Los Angeles in recent memory, and 
’hile some African-American students noted the dispro- 
ortionately low turnout of white students, relative to 
leir total enrollment numbers, others expressed satis- 
iction with the multi-racial crowd. 

“This rally is a microcosm of this country,” one Black 
ism told News & Letters. “And this entire country 
eeds to wake up! Maybe as students we can revitalize 
le movement for change with vigor.” 

“People are really tired of not getting their due,” a 
lack woman added. “Affirmative action is not the best 
rogram in the world, but our frustration is that they 
ant to take this away, with nothing real in its place, 
he government is against immigrants, against affirma- 
ve action. With all they say, they are systematically st- 
icking our minds. What they’re talking about is not my 
ssion of what a society should be like.” 

“Our generation has to deal with. the issue of race, left 
i us by our parents’ generation,” a white student com- 
lented. “Most people where I come from still don’t see 
ow obvious it is that white youth raised in the suburbs 
ave so many advantages. But I’ve always thought dif- 
Srently, I don’t know why. I value justice.” 

After two hours of rallying and marching around the 
ihool, the protesters proceeded to a nearby busy inter- 
action and blocked traffic. Thirty-three were arrested. 
People sometimes think that they’re all alone in their 
lews,” a Chicana remarked. “That’s why these rallies 
re so important.” — M.L. 

Berkeley- Fourteen thousand students 
ammed Sproul Pmza where the list of demands was 
esented by a Black student leader: 1) rescind the vote 
remove affirmative action from UC campuses; 2) stop 
© California Civil Wrong (Rights) Initiative; 3) create a 
urd World college for our people; 4) funding for ethnic 
udies for grades K-12; 5) destroy Proposition 187; 6) 
11 back the current fee hikes; and 7) reform the regents 
lection. 

At 4 p.m. 2,000 students began an enthusiastic march 
ssing through Berkeley headed west toward the free- 
ly. An army of militant protesters filed down both 
res of a two-way street; the sound of drums, cowbells 
id loudly clapping hands joyfully greeted the emerging 
ijht sky. 

During a standstill between police and protesters, one 
y Asian male, Maxxine, told me: “The queer communi- 
has to realize that within our community we are very 
re rse and that there are queers who are part of affirm- 
ve action because they are queers of color. Women 
Lo are lesbians are also part of affirmative action. You 
l’t put a higher or lower value on parts of yourself. We 
ve to redefine what we mean by gay and lesbian is- 
is. If we are not together then we might as well give 
fighting for ourselves.” 

The protest ended after peacefully blocking several 
jor intersections on the way back up to the campus. 

— E.G.G. Allen 


San JoSe — At San Jose State University 
over 600 people attended a four-hour teach-in and rally 
where the speakers adopted a multi-issue agenda, focus- 
ing on the racist impact of Proposition 187, the attacks 
on affirmative action, and the Trustees’ plan to elimi- 
nate remedial education at Cal State campuses. Many 
speakers pinpointed the genocidal effects of capitalism 
and imperialism; one Latina professor noted that we are 
“without a base of humanity” when “a Republican Con- 
gress is continuing the legacy of Columbus (who) 
came.. .with greed and a lust for gold.” 

At the Marxist-Humanist literature table discussions 
of affirmative action were quickly transformed into a 
wide-ranging debate on racism, and the role African 
Americans have played in actualizing freedom in the 
U.S. The students were eager to connect their activity 
with history. 

Several students took on an engineering professor who 
claimed, among other things, that incidents of obvious 
racism are just isolated acts of individuals. By the end of 
the day the students were challenging the professor’s 
contention that engineering is non-political. 

How can such discussions develop into a re-examina- 
tion of what education is and should be? 

—Jennifer and' Urszula 



News & Letters 

Fourteen thousand students protest the elimination 
of affirmative action in education at Berkeley. 


HayWard— Ferment on California college 
campuses continues to grow after the Oct. 12 National 
Day of Action in opposition to attacks on access to educa- 
tion. As if the assaults on affirmative action and immi- 
grants were not enough, the Trustees of the California 
State University (CSU) have now targeted all remedial 
education programs at the system’s 23 campuses. They 
propose to change the mandate of the CSU from admit- 
ting all students who finish in the top 30% of their class 
to denying admission to those who don’t pass “college- 
level” tests in math and English. 

This would have a devastating effect on students from 
under-funded urban high schools, students who have ac- 
quired English as a second language, women who were 
discouraged from studying mathematics, and many 
more: the Trustees’ proposal could affect over 50% of in- 
coming students; the percentages for students of color 
are even higher. 

At a meeting in Hayward on Oct. 24, the Trustees 
claimed that their proposal was not intended to exclude 
students, but the faculty, administrators, staff and espe- 
cially the students who had gathered to speak at the fo- 
rum passionately and unanimously denounced the plan. 

A Native American Chumash student from San Fran- 
cisco State proclaimed that the university should “build 
human unity,” and a science professor reminded the 
trustees that educators wanted to educate students, not 
condemn them for what they don’t know! 

Many students and alumni who had taken remedial 
classes spoke eloquently in defense of them, and offered 
stinging indictments of the craven political short-sight- 
edness and inhumanity of the current state emphasis on 
prison spending over education. —Jennifer Pen 


"We may not be on the threshold of revolution, 

but the fact that the idea revolution simply refuses to be 
silent even when we are not in a prerevolutionary situation 
speaks volumes about the philosophic-political maturity of 
our age. We may not have a Hegel or a Marx or a Lenin, but 
< we do have what no other age has had in such depth — the 
movement from praxis whose quest for university does not 
stop with practice but hungers for a uniting of theory and 
practice. It is this , and therein lies the uniqueness of the 
dialectic — which resists any retrogressionism within the 
revolution. Retrogression ism seeks to particularize tasks, to 
v ‘fix' the universal, to confine the tasks of the masses to 
'making' the revolution and not bothering their heads about 
'self-development."' (page 285) 
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Free 16-year-old Sarah! ' 

In sentencing Sarah Balabagan, the 16-year-old 
Filipina who killed her rapist-employer, to a flogging of 
100 lashes, one year imprisonment and a fine of $41,000 
blood money, the rulers of the United Arab Emirates 
(U.A.E.) reveal their intent to kill and not to render jus- 
tice, seeking to cow the 75,000 Filipinos, mostly women, 
working in that country. 

Replacing the original sentence of death by musketry 
with flogging is neither justice nor. mercy, but merely 
switching one means of death to an even worse way to 
die. Flogging kills and inflicts permanent bodily injury. 
Each whip stroke takes off a strip of skin, traumatizing 
underlying tissues, and causes both external and inter- 
nal bleeding. Very few survive 50 strokes, much less 100. 

This sentence is the result of the “diplomatic moves” 
of the Philippine government under General Fidel V. Ra- 
mos. Since the Sarah case started, the Philippine govern- 
ment’s main intent was to stifle public outrage by claim- 
ing that consideration has to be tendered to the U.A.E. 
because of differing cultures and laws. We condemn the 
U.A.E. for this cruel, unusual and unjust sentence. We 
condemn the Philippine government for consistently 
kowtowing to the racism and sexism of host countries 
using Filipino labor for their own advancement. 

We repeat our call for the immediate and uncondition- 
al acquittal, release and repatriation of Sarah Balabagan. 

We repeat our demand for an. end to the labor export 
policy of the Philippine government and the disband- 
ment of the Philippine Overseas Employment Agency, 
the principal pimp which funnels so-called “surplus” la- 
bor into the international labor market. 

We urge the Philippine Government once again to em- 
bark on true development through a program of self-reli- 
ant industrialization and genuine land reform. We urge 
once again a cap on interest payments on loans from the 
Internationa] Monetary Fund World Bank. Such pay- 
ments eat up nearly 40% of the national budget, to the 
detriment of health and education services. More, we 
urge repudiation of fraudulent loans obtained by the 
Marcos Regime and an end to the borrowing of money- 
which is the principal cause of the country’s need for for- 
eign currency. These are the factors which keep alive the 
unconscionable export of Filipinos (340,000 women in 
1994) to 168 countries. a 

Even as we make these demands, we are aware that 
overseas Filipinos cannot rely on the Philippine govern- 
ment for protection. We urge all overseas contract work- 
ers of the Philippines, particularly women, to organize 
and unionize. We ask you to express your outrage by 
writing or faxing both the Philippine Embassy and the 
Embassy of the U-A.E. We ask you to organize pickets 
and rallies, and to conduct forums and public informa- 
tion activities so that the crimes of the Philippine gov- 
ernment against Filipino workers, on whom it depends 
for survival money, may be exposed. 

We ask our friends in the U.S. to contact their repre- 
sentatives and senators and to bring up this case of a girl 
who struck out against domestic and sexual violence and 
will now be killed for it. 

— Gabriela Network 

No to nuclear dump! 

Los Angeles — Some 300 people, from a coalition of 
environmental and progressive groups, along with repre- 
sentatives of various Indian tribes (including the five 
Colorado River Indian tribes), met in an encampment at 
Ward Valley, Cal. from Oct. 10-15. Ward Valley is located < 
in the southeast Mojave Desert, 18 miles from the Colo- 
rado River and 22 miles from the town of Needles. 

We were meeting on the emergency issue of the pro- 
posed Ward Valley nuclear waste dump site. The imme- 
diate issue was the House of Representatives’ Budget 
Reconciliation Bill, which has attached to it the transfer 
of Ward Valley from the Federal government to the 
State of California. If passed and signed, this would ex- 
empt the proposed Ward Valley nuclear waste dump site 
from federal environmental laws, forbid' the public from 
filing lawsuits over the dump, and allow the contractor, 

U.S. Ecology (sic), to profit from the dirty business of 
nuclear waste dumping. . 

Waste would be transported by trucks to Ward Valley 
from many of the 121 nuclear generators in the U.S., 
and possibly from overseas. The plan is to bulldoze giant 
trenches, deposit the steel containers with the waste 
(these could potentially corrode in a short time), and cov- 
er them with dirt. Out of sight, out of mind! 

There is an aquifer (lake) beneath the desert surface. 

Any radiated contamination that seeps into the aquifer 
will find its way to the Colorado River where southern 
Californians get some of their drinking water, as do 
many farms. 

If the ward Valley dump site opens, the nuclear indus- T 
try will have leverage to open a whole new generation of 
nuclear reactors. A report by the Brookings Institution 
earlier this year showed that the U.S. government has 
spent $4 trillion on the nuclear program since the bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945. That averages =r- 
$80 billion per year for 50 years— money that the indus- 
try does not wish to give up. 

The encampment combined political meetings and 
workshops with morning sunrise circle dance prayer cer- 
emonies— led by Western Shoshone Indian Corbin Har- 
ney— communal eating, a spiritual run, swimming in the 
Colorado River, musical concerts, and participation in 
the annual Native American Parade in Needles, where '*■. 
our contingent held signs protesting the dump site, and 
Seeds of Peace performed anti-nuclear street theater. We 
ended with a demonstration at the U.S. Ecology office. 

The theme of the spiritual prayer was “One air, one wa- 
ter, one people, one mother earth.” 

— Kei 
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>ur Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

As the U.S.-orchestrated three-party negotiations to 
carve up Bosnia were to begin on Oct. 31, new instances 
of Serb genocide came to light. On Oct. 20, the New York 
Times reported in a front-page article: “Two senior 
Western officials said today that they had evidence that 
thousands of Muslim men and boys may have been killed 
over the last week or so by Bosnian Serbs in a contested 
area of northwest Bosnia.” 

At a time when Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic 
is being touted by Washington as a peacemaker, and 
contrasted to the. indicted Bosnian Serb war criminals 
Radovan Karadzic and Ratko Mladic, the Times article 
noted that the new killings “were reportedly conducted 
by paramilitary groups that have close ties to Serbian 
leaders in Belgrade,” in other words, Milosevic. 

Despite these reports, the U.S. continues to negotiate 
with Milosevic, a man who also deserves to be indicted 
for war crimes and genocide. Unlike the Srebrenica mas- 
sacres last summer, these in the Banja Luka region were 
made public immediately. One UN official commented 
that if the reports of killing were true (and we have no 
reason to doubt them), then if “the Americans are sim- 
ply observing it, they will be as morally culpable as those 
officials in World War II who saw the photographs of the 
lines of Jews outside the gas chambers and did nothing.” 

As U.S. pressure forced the Bosnian and Croat offen- 
sive to an end, an offensive which had liberated a large 
swath of territory, Bosnian forces succeeded in liberating 
the strategic town of Sanski Most. In order to do so, they 
fought their way across the highly fortified Ozren moun- 
tains, over territory so rugged that neither Tito nor the 
Germans had been able to conquer it during World War 



II, Capturing stocks of Serb arms as they proceeded, 
Bosnian government troops made it clear that their 
struggle for a democratic, multiethnic society had noth- 
ing to do with the racist, genocidal aims of the Serbian 
Chetnik. 

As they told a French reporter: “We do not burn 

Haiti one year later 


On Oct. 15, when Tipper Gore, wife of Vice-President 
A1 Gore, saw her limousine windows smashed by a crowd 
of protesters in the Port-au-Prince slum community Cite 



Pro-Aristide supporters march in Port-au-Prince de- 
manding that he remain in power. 


churches or homes. We avoid wounding civilians. W 
fight , for justice. We are the army o.f Bosnia-Herzegovi 
na, not just the army of the Muslims” (Le Monde , Sepi 
30, 1995). These are the troops who have been deprive 
of arms for three years by the UN embargo. 

Not only the U.S., but even more so the Europea 
powers and the UN, have stood aside for four years i 
the face of Serb genocide. Today Dutch “peacekeepers 
who did nothing while Serbs massacred thousands c 
Muslim civilian men and boys in Srebrenica last sun 
mer, have come under attack at home. In July, despit 
having witnessed atrocities and suspecting many mor< 
the Senior Dutch officer in Srebrenica, Major Robe: 
Franken, signed a paper before leaving certifying that £ 
far as Muslim civilians were concerned, “the evacuatio 
was, carried out by the Serb side correctly.” So far, tb 
investigation of Dutch military complicity in genocide 
being handled by the Dutch Defense Ministry, not by a 
independent international body as demanded by form* 
UN Balkan human rights monitor Tadeusz Mazowiecki 

Clinton is also looking the other way at Croatia 
threats to and designs on Bosnia. An anti-Semite, Cr* 
atian President Franjo Tudjman has written that oh 
900,000 rather than 6 million Jews perished under tl 
Nazis. In a recent interview (New York Times, Oct. 25 
he pointedly refused to predict whether Bosnia wou. 
even exist as an independent state 20 years from mu 
Tudjjman seems bent on federating much of the land r 
cently liberated from the Serb fascists with Croatia, lea 
ing idle Bosnians with only 20% or so of the original te 
ritory of the country. 


Soleil, the incident pointed to a more generalized social 
crisis in the land— one year after Aristide’s return with 


British stall Irish talks 





the help of a U.S. occupation force. This was true despite 
the claim that the real target of the crowd was not Tip- 
per Gore but corrupt local officials. 

Two days earlier, pro-U.S. Prime Minister Smarck 
Michel had resigned, complaining that Aristide was not 
giving enough backing to his “free market” economic 
plan. A1 Gore, apparently referring to hotly contested 
plans to sell off the national telephone and electric com- 
panies as well as the airport and the harbor authority, 
warned publicly of a cutoff of international aid. He spoke 
of “the steps the government of Haiti and its people 
need to take in order to ensure the continued flow of 
these funds” (Haiti Info, Oct. 15). The U.S. also wants 
Haiti to scrap plans to increase aid to education and 
health care. 

There is a new mood on the streets, especially now 
that the army has been dismantled. The elections of 
June 25, Aug. 13, and Sept. 17, flawed as they were, 
have nonetheless resulted in the utter marginalization 
of ail of the old reactionary parties, giving Aristide’s 
leftist Lavalas movement plus a few other small left 
parties almost a monopoly on national and local elected 
offices. 

It was this landslide that pushed Smarck Michel to re- 
sign, especially after growing street demonstrations 
against privatization and austerity. The new confidence 
of the masses is also fueling demands from below that 
Aristide reject the rotten compromise forced on him by 
Clinton whereby he must leave office in January. As the 
nationalist left grows in confidence and strength, the old 
opposition of the Haitian masses to American and 
French imperialism has come to the fore once again. 


South African contradictions 


As hotly contested elections loom in Natal, a state still 
controlled by the reactionary Zulu-based Inkatha move- 
ment, there are signs elsewhere of the limited character 
of the changes wrought since the African National Con- 
gress came to power last year in South Africa. 

For example, it has. taken over a year for the courts to 
end the notorious practice of imprisonment for debt in 
which people, mainly Blacks, were sentenced to jail 
terms if they owed as little as $42. 

Today, 60,000 whites still own 80% of the farmland. 
After the ANC promised land reform, landowners accel- 
erated evictions to prevent Blacks from claiming land 
they had farmed for generations. Today, thousands of 
Blacks are camped on the roadside in rural areas, having 
lost their homes and their livestock. 


The Indian government banned from circulation 
Salman Rushdie’s latest novel, The Moor’s Last Sigh, on 
Sept. 29. It had already been banned in the state of Ma- 
harashtra, whose capital is Bombay. 

The book, which takes up the persecution of Muslims 
by Hindu chauvinists in Bombay, includes a thinly dis- 
guised and scathing portrait of Bal Thackeray, Maha- 
rashtra’s new governor. Thackeray is a Hitler admirer 
whose Shiv Sena movement instigated the massacre of 
hundreds of Bombay Muslims two years ago. 


Over a year after a cease-fire was declared by the Iris 
Republican Army (IRA) in Northern Ireland in exchanj 
for British promises to negotiate, the British gover: 
ment is still stalling, not only on making substanti’ 
concessions to the nationalists, but even on starting tl 
negotiations. 

The British government claims that its “principles” < 
not allow it to meet with terrorists, and it has demand* 
a series of humiliating concessions, including total disa 
moment by the IRA before the peace talks even begi 
Pressure on the British government to start the negoi 
ations has begun to build in recent months, not on 
from the U.S. and the Republic of Ireland, but also fro 
within England itself. 

British hypocrisy on the issue of violence was reveal* 
once again last summer when the authorities released 
British officer who had been sentenced to life in prise 
for killing a young Irish woman. This happened after ] 
had served only ten months of his sentence. 


I African view of UN at 50 

On the fiftieth anniversary of the United Nations, tl 
April 1994 Rwanda genocide is no more than a passii 
event, despite the fact that not since World War II haj 
we witnessed such a brutal massacre of human bein 
for political reasons as we have in that central Afric 
country. 

What is new is that our human conscience has be 
put to a serious test, and we failed. The most hea 
breaking is not that this is happening in the most £ 
vanced technological age, but the fact that the U 
which passed resolutions to send troops to oversee t 
protection of innocent people, allowed its armed fori 
to become passive witnesses to the most brutal massac 
in recent history. 

Everyone has sought to save his soul. UN Secrete 
General Boutros-Ghali confessed to his failure to st 
the genocide in Rwanda, stating that it was his bigg* 
failure since he took office. He had talked to every me 
ber of the Security Council, and attended the OAU (( 
ganization of African Unity) summit in Tunis to con: 
with the president of South Africa, Nelson Mande 
warning them of what could happen if there is no int 
vention. 

The establishment of the UN was supposed to h£ 
meant that our age would never be witness to such 1 
man brutality as occurred in Rwanda. What more c 
we expect of this organization in its next 50 years? 

— Ba Kara 
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